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THE  HONEY  OF  WISDOM!!! 

We  gather  the  Honey  of  Wisdom  ft>om  THORNS,  NOT 
^^  FROM  FLOWERS. 

^^  NOBILITY  OF  LIFE. 

*  Who  bMt  can  saffer,  best  ean  do.*- MILTON. 

the  Victoria  Reign  Is  unparalleled  In  the  History 

of  Great  Empires  for  Its  Purity,  Goodness, 

and  Greatness  III 

WHAT  ALONE  ENABLES  US  TO  DNAW  A  JUST  MORAL 
rROMTHETALEOFLWB? 
*  Wero  I  asked  what  best  dlffnlfles  the  present  and 
eonsecrates  the  past ;  what  alone  enables  us  to  draw  a 
Just  moral  from  the  TALE  of  Life;  what  sheds  the 
PUREST  LIGHT  UPON  OtJR  REASON ;  what  gives  the 
firmest  strength  to  our  religion ;  what  Is  best  fitted  to 
SOFTEN  THE  HEART  of  man  and  elevate  his  soul— 
I  would  answer,  with  Lassues,  it  is  ** EXPERIENCE."  " 
'  Lord  Ltttiiw. 

*  QUKBS'S  BlAD  HOTXL,  t^lWCAftTU'-VPOK-TrNK, 

•Ju«e4,  1887. 

*  Sir.— Will  you  to-day  allow  me  to  preaent  you  with  thiB  Testi- 
monial and  Poem  on  BNO'8  justly  celebrated  **  FRUIT  SALT  "  ? 
My  occupation  being  a  very  ledentary  one,  I  came  here  to  see  what 
change  of  air  would  do  for  me,  and.  at  the  winh  of  iome  penomii 
/riendiy  I  hare  taken  your  *•  FRUIT  SALT" ;  the  good  result  tljere- 
from  is  my  reason  for  addressing  you.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly. 

*A  Lady.* 
*  The  Appetite  it  wiU  enforce. 
And  help  the  system  in  its  course  : 
PerbaiM  you're  ate  or  drank  too  much. 
It  will  restore  like  magic  touch. 
Depression,  with  its  fearful  sway. 
It  drires  electriclike  away ; 
And  if  the  Blood  is  found  impure. 
It  will  efltoot  a  perfect  cure. 

'  Free  from  danger,  fkee  from  harm. 
It  acts  like  some  magician's  charm ; 
At  any  time  a  dainty  draught, 
Which  will  dispel  diifeaae's  shaft  ; 
More  pricelen  than  the  richest  gold. 
That  erer  did  its  wealth  unfold ; 
And  all  throughout  our  native  land 
Shonld  always  have  it  at  command.* 

QXJFEBIOB  TO  ALL  OTHEB  8 ALINES.-*  Bear  Sir,-Having  been  in  the  habit  rX 
•^  taking  your  "FRUIT  SALT  "  for  many  years,  I  think  it  only  right  to  tell  you  I  consider  it  a  most  in- 
valuable  meonoine,  and  thi  superior  to  all  other  saline  roizturee  I  have  ever  tried.  I  sm  never  without  a  buttle 
of  it  in  the  house,  as  I  find  it  poeseeses  three  most  desirable  qunlities— namely,  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  prompt  I  > 
efficacious,  and  leaves  no  unpleasant  after-effects.  I  do  not  wish  my  name  to  appear,  but,  apart  from  tli'o 
publication  of  that,  you  are  welcome  to  make  use  of  this  testimonial  if  it  is  of  service. 

*A  DKV0X8H1RE  Lady.— Jan.  26, 1K89,' 

THE  SECBET  OF  SUCCESS.— Sterling  Honesty  of  Fnipose.    Without 

it.  Life  is  a  Sham  !— *  A  new  invention  is  brought  oefore  the  public,  and  commands  snceeas.  A  s(  orr 
of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  clcwcl,> 
enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  iugcnuity  tliui, 
employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.'— Adams. 


CMITION.— ^^^^^^  ^^^  Bottle,  and  see  the  Capsule  U  marked  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT.' 

'Without  itt  you  hare  hee^i  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation. 


Of  all  Chemists.  Prepared  only  at 

END'S    'FRUIT    SALT'    WORKS,    LONDON,    S.E.. 
by  J.  C.  END'S  PATENT. 
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The  Mischief  of  Moniea. 

By  L.  B.  Walpord. 
CHAPTER  XIX. 

A    FRIEND    IN    NEED. 

Oh,  chance  too  frail,  too  frantic  sweet, 
To-morrow  sees  me  at  her  feet ! — C.  Patmosk. 

WE  have  said  that  Ethel  Carnforth,  neglected  by  her  father's 
guest  at  her  &ther'8  dinner-table,  began  to  observe  Mr. 
Dorrien. 

Harry  gave  her  plenty  to  observe.  All  through  the  evening 
which  followed,  he  wore  the  same  absorbed,  exalted,  and  yet 
chastened  mien,  the  effect  of  Monicia's  spirit  on  his  own.  She 
played  upon  him  at  will;  her  stronger  nature  acted  upon  his, 
involuntarily ;  while  even  voluntarily — alas !  voluntarily — no  mag- 
netism was  withheld.  We  cannot  defend  her;  lie  was  less  to 
blame  than  she. 

*  How  those  two  did  go  it  last  night !'  observed  Lionel  Camforth, 
the  following  morning.  'By  Jove!  Miss  Lavenham  knows  a  thing 
or  two.  I  had  no  idea  she  and  her  sister  would  have  been  such 
acquisitions.  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  up,  or  if  it  is  all 
moonshine,  betwieen  the  eldest  one  and  Harry  Dorrien.  And,  by 
Jove !  there  is  a  talk  about  him  and  one  of  the  Schofield  girls  too ; 
the  one  with  the  money.  How  would  Miss  Daisy  Schofield  like 
to  have  seen  Harry  last  night,  I  wonder ! ' 
VOL.  xvm.  NO.  cm.  b 


2  THE  MISCHIEF  OF  MONICA, 

At  the  same  time  a  somewhat  similar  query  was  being  put  in 
another  quarter. 

'  Went  the  pace  rather  last  night,  Dorrien,  my  boy,'  quoth 
Captain  Alverstoke,  who  was  Dorrien's  guest  for  the  occasion,  ere 
he  departed  from  Cullingdon,  after  the  next  day's  breakfast ;  he 
had  previously  abstained  from  making  any  remark  on  the  point, 
for  reasons  of  his  own.     *  Anything  serious,  eh  ? ' 

A  short  answer,  the  purport  of  which  was  missed. 

*  All  up  with  the  little  Schofield  girl,  then,  I  suppose,'  proceeded 
Alverstoke,  leisurely.  '  Ya-as  ?  You'll  do  better  with  a  Lavenham, 
Harry.  Good  &mily,  the  Lavenhams/  slowly  producing  his  cigar- 
case  and  match-box. 

*  Look  here,'  said  Dorrien,  suddenly.  '  Archie,  you  are  a  good 
feUow.  I — ^I  know  you  are  a  good  fellow.  Send  round  the  dog- 
cart again.  I  want  to  talk  to  you.'  He  looked  away  as  he  spoke^ 
and  a  sort  of  convulsion  passed  over  his  face. 

*  All  right.'  Captain  Alverstoke  lit  his  cigar,  gave  the  order, 
and  turned  to  his  companion.  '  Where  shall  we  go  ?  Outside  or 
in?' 

'  Anywhere,'  said  Dorrien,  hurriedly.  ^  Out,  perhaps ;  then  we 
sha'n't  be  interrupted.  Come  along  here,'  and  he  walked  rapidly 
from  the  house. 

*  What  is  coming  now  ? '  quoth  Alverstoke  to  himself. 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  shrubbery  and  entered  the 
wood  beyond,  before  his  companion's  pace  slackened.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  interview  was  to  be  a  long  one,  and,  moreover,  of 
an  unreserved  nature,  intolerant  of  publicity.    At  length  it  began. 

*  Do  you  know,'  said  Dorrien,  with  a  motion  as  if  impelled 
against  his  will  to  speak — '  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  have  two 
distinct  devils  pulling  you  in  two  distinctly  diflferent  directions  at 
one  and  the  same  time  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  having 
that?' 

'  Well,  no,'  said  Alverstoke,  his  soft,  slowly  drawling  accents 
dripping  out,  as  it  were,  one  word  after  another — *  no,  I  should 
say  not*  When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  be  told  nice  little  stories 
about  the  good  and  the  bad  angel,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  eh  ? 
Ya-as  ?  Always  rather  liked  the  bad  angel;  couldn't  help  it,  you 
know ;  deuced  good  fellow.    Well  ? ' 

*  There  is  no  "  good  angel "  in  my  case,'  said  Dorrien.  *  We 
don't  deal  in  such  articles  hereabouts.  But  we  have  bad  ones 
by  the  score — and  they  don't  hit  it  oflf  among  themselves.  If 
they  could  agree  about  me,  for  instance, '  and  he  paused. 
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'  Agree  about  you  ? ' 

'  If  they  would  let  me  do  one  thing  or  the  other  I  might  get 
along ;  but  it  puts  a  fellow  in  an  awkward  position,*  forcing  a 
laugh,  '  to  be  made  sport  of  by  two  quarrelsome  fiends.' 

*  Quarrelling  over  you,  are  they  ? ' 

'  Each  wants  me  to  do  as  beastly  a  thing  as  can  be  done. 
Alverstoke,'— in  another  tone, — *  you  know  what  I  mean.  Speak 
out  now,  and  tell  me  what  you  think/ 

*  Is  it  about  your  marrying,  Harry  ?  * 

*  Of  course.' 

*It  is  not  then  settled  with  the  young  lady  you  told  me 
about  ? '  prudently  omitting  the  name. 

'  It  is  settled  as  nearly  as  it  can  be.  I  have  gone  as  far  as  I 
can  go,  without  asking  her  to  be  my  wife  in  set  terms;  and 

now, '  and  he  turned  away  his  head,  while  something  that  was 

almost  a  groan  escaped  his  lips. 

*  And  now,'  said  Alverstoke — *  now,  you  have,  I  supi^ose — for 
remember  I  can  still  only  suppose — seen  some  reason  for  changing 
your  mind.    You  have  met  with  some  one ' 

* — Some  one  t '  almost  shouted  Dorrien.  '  Yes,  some  one.  You 
know  well  enough  who.  You  saw  for  yourself.  Good  heavens ! 
do  not  pretend  ignorance,'  passionately.  '  Anyone  who  was  there 
last  night— who  saw  us  together, ' 

*  Yes ;  I  thought  so.'  The  quiet  words  seemed  to  sting  the 
other  to  the  quick. 

*  You  "  thought  so,"  my  good  fellow  ?  Don't  suppose  it  was 
any  credit  to  you  to  think  so  ?  I  did  not  care  who  "  thought  so,"  ' 
with  ever  increasing  vehemence.  *  I  tell  you — but  what  is  the 
use  ? '  and  his  voice  sank  again.     *  I — I  never  was  so ' 

*— So  what?' 

*  Happy  or  miserable— I  don't  know  which.  Both  together. 
Before  I  went  to  the  Camforths'  yesterday  I  looked  upon  myself 
as  an  engaged  man,  and  I  me^nt  to  behave  accordingly.  At  least 
1  think  I  did.  Anyhow  I  meant  to  try.  Now,  I — can't.  It  is  of 
no  use.  When  I  am  with  her,  near  her,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  I 
perfectly  loathe  the  idea  of  the  other.  It  is  brutal  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  the  truth.  The  thought  of  going  there  to-day  as  I  had 
meant  to  do,  sends  a  shudder  right  through  me.  I  can't  rid  my- 
self of  it.     I ,* 

*  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  my 

boy' 

*  Make  a  fool  of  myself? '    Dorrien  stared  vacantly. 
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*  Miss  Lavenham's,  of  course.     It  would  not  be  decent  to  be  • 
seen  over  there  too  soon  and  too  often.' 

Dorrien  laughed  aloud. 

*  Why,  I  am  going  there  to-day  ! '  he  said. 

*  You  are  going  to ' 

*— To  Flodden  Hall.     To  Mr.  Joseph  Schofield's,  to  see  Mr. 

Joseph  Schofield's  lovely  niece.   To — to '  and  again  he  laughed 

idiotically. 

*  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at,'  observed  Alverstoke. 

'  Don't  you  ?  I  do.  I  see  a  lot.  It's  awfully  funny  to  walk 
on  the  brink  of  a  powder  mill,  don't  you  know  ?  It  is  perfectly 
irresistible  not  to  throw  in  a  match.  I  never  found  anything 
half  so  amusing.  So  here  goes  for  the  match.  Hurrah  for  the 
match !  What  the  devil  are  you  looking  at  me  like  that  for,  eh  ? ' 
in  another  tone. 

'  If  you  must  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  Harry,  I  have  got  to  help 
you,  I  suppose,'  said  Alverstoke,  stroking  his  moustache. 

'  To  help  me ! '  Dorrien  was  sobered  in  an  instant.  '  Did 
you ' — he  pressed  closer  to  his  friend's  side — '  did  you  say  to  Arfp 
me,  Alverstoke  ? ' 

Alverstoke  smiled. 

*Good  heavens,  Archie, — ^if — ^if  you  are  going  to  hAp  me ' 

'  I  suppose  I  have  got  to  help  you,  my  boy.' 


CHAPTER  XX, 

CRUEL  MONICA. 


If  there's  delight  in  love,  'tis  when  I  see 

That  heart  whioh  others  bleed  for,  bleed  for  me.— Gokobbve. 

*  And  now  for  Daisy  Schofield,'  said  Monica  Lavenham  to  herself, 
that  same  morning  about  eleven  o'clock.  She  had  ordered  round 
her  horse,  and  she  was  going  alone  to  The  G-range. 

*  No,  Bell,  my  dear,  I  don't  want  your  company,  so  you  will 
please  not  to  want  mine.  You  are  not  in  a  mood  to  ride  to-day, 
and  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  walk.  Too  much  dissipation  does  not 
suit  either  of  us.  This  morning  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  out  at  a 
dozen  balls,  and  had  danced,  danced,  danced  till  the  sun  was  up 
and  spreading.  I  had  such  dreams,'  and  a  smile  stole  over  her 
cheek. 
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'  I  think  I  can  guess  who  figured  in  them/  said  Bell,  astutely, 

'  Can  you  ?  How  clever ! '  And  Monica  laughed  a  ringing 
laugh.  '  Would  anyone  else  guess,  think  you  ?  Would  Daisy  Scho* 
field,  for  instance  ?  Daisy  would  like  to  hear  about  last  night's 
dinner  party,  Isabel.  It  is  my  solemn  duty  to  tell  Daisy  about 
the  party/ 

'  It  will  be  very  cruel  of  you,  if  you  do.' 

'  Not  at  all.  The  cruelty  would  be  in  not  telling.  Somebody 
who  shall  be  nameless  is  behaving  in  a  very  shabby  manner  to 
somebody  else  who  shall  be  also  nameless.  Is  it  not  only  fair,  kind, 
and  just  to  let  that  somebody  know  ?  ' 

'  Well — ^yes,'  conceded  Bell,  dubiously.  *  Yes,  I  suppose  so. 
But  still,  supposing,  Monica,  only  supposing  that  she  cares  for 
him,  a  little.' 

^She  care  for  him?  Nonsense!'  said  Monica,  with  sudden 
asperity.  '  Do  you  suppose  that  a  silly  little  vulgar  chit  of  a 
Daisy  Schofield  could  possibly  appreciate — ^pshaw !    I  mean ' 

^You  mean  "appreciate,"'  nodded  Bell,  smiling.  *I  know 
perfectly  well  what  you  mean.  You  think  because  Daisy  is  rather 
an  ordinary,  insignificant  girl ' 

* — Anybody  would  do  for  her,  and  she  would  do  for  anybody,' 
scoffed  Monica.  '  Mr.  Dorrien'  (no  longer  Harry)  ^  is  not  much,  he 
is  not  brilliant,  he  is  not  wildly  intellectual,  but  he  is-— he  is * 

* — ^Very  agreeable  to  Miss  Monica  Lavenham.' 

*  No,  no,  no ;  only  passable  ;  only  just  bearable.  Somehow  I 
rather  like  him.  I  like  him  in  a  way.  There  is  something 
about  him ' 

* — ^Monica,  Monica  ! ' 

*  I  am  not  going  to  give  in  to  it,  anyhow,'  said  Monica,  with 
resolution.  ^  Mr.  Dorrien  shall  see  that.  As  he  told  me  a  lie,  he 
had  to  smart  for  it ;  and  it  is  some  consolation  to  me  in  this  desert 
isle  on  which  we  have  been  cast,  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
punish  a  wicked  man.  Mr.  Dorrien  was  undergoing  part  of  his 
punishment  last  night,  he  shall  have  the  rest  to-day.* 

*  Monica  1 '    Bell  bounded  from  her  seat. 

*0h,  yes,  he  is  coming  over  this  afternoon,'  said  Monica, 
coolly.  *  He  asked  to  come — in  a  whisper.  He  had  no  business 
to  whisper.  It  was  not  his  place  to  follow  us  into  the  hall,  and 
fast^en  my  cloak.  Mr.  Camforth  saw  us  to  the  carriage ;  we  did 
not  need  Mr.  Dorrien's  assistance  also.' 

'  And  yet  you  let  him  come  this  afternoon  ? ' 

'  Certainly  I  let  him  come.      I  particularly  wished  him  to 
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come.  And  that  is  why  I  am  going  out  this  morning.  When  I 
have  seen  Daisy  Schofield,  I  shall  be  in  the  right  kind  of  mood 
for  Mr.  Dorrien.' 

'  Monica,  what  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ? ' 

Monica  paused  and  looked  at  her  sister, 

*  What  do  I  mean  ? '  she  said,  to  gain  time. 

'  Yes ;  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  trying  to  blind  me,  as 
you  are  trjring  to  blind  all  the  rest,  as  I  sometimes  fancy  you  are 
trying  to  blind  yourself.  Why  are  you  doing  it  ?  WTiat  do  you 
mean  by  it  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  mean  by  it ' — ^Monica  was  herself  again — '  only  a  little 
mischief,  my  dear.  Mischief  is  the  spice  of  life.  ^'  Shake  in  sin 
to  give  it  zest,"  says  the  poet.  If  one  had  to  be  eternally  good, 
how  very  stupid  the  world  would  be !  Now  and  then  one  really 
must  break  out,  dear  Bell.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  nature ; 
witness  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakes ' 

* — Oh,  do  be  quiet,  and  answer  me !  * 

*  Nay,  that's  just  what  I  cannot  do.  I  cannot  hoih  be  qtiiet 
and  answer  you.  Not  at  one  and  the  same  time,  my  dear  sister. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  doubt  if  I  could  satisfy  you  either  way  to-day.' 

*  You  are  so  flighty — so  silly.' 

'  So  I  am.  Ta-ta  !  There  is  William  with  the  horses.  By 
the  time  I  come  home,'  kissing  her  sister's  brow,  '  I  shall  have 
worked  oflf  both  flightiness  and  silliness.  A  little  talk  with  Daisy 
will  be  to  me  what  "  letting  blood  "  was  in  olden  time  to  feverish 
patients,  I  shall  be  cool,  collected,  myself,  by— this  afternoon.* 
And  she  cantered  oflf. 

It  was  a  dewy,  fresh  September  morning,  and  the  skylarks 
were  mounting  into  the  pure  blue  overhead  from  every  field  jmth 
and  hedge-row.  Daisy  Schofield  had  sauntered  out  among  the 
dahlias  and  hollyhocks,  under  the  pretence  of  gathering  flowers 
to  place  within  the  rooms,  but  in  reality  to  be  alone  and  un- 
molested. The  poor  girl  suflTered  much  from  the  curiosity  and  con- 
jecture of  others  at  this  period.  Dorrien  she  knew  no  longer  cared 
for  her,  and  she  also  knew  to  whom  was  due  the  change  which  had 
within  the  past  few  weeks  come  over  him.  But  no  one  else  had 
discerned,  no  one  else  so  much  as  suspected,  anything  amiss ; 
and  although  she  would  have  given  much  to  have  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  others  an  uneasiness  and  disquietude  which  might 
both  have  silenced  remark  and  paved  the  way  for  disappointment, 
she  could  not  do  it. 

The  aflfair  must  run  its  course ;  she  must  bear  her  part  in  it ; 
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George  must  find  out  by  slow  degrees ;  Mrs.  Schofield  must  Jt>e 
allowed  to  wonder  and  exclaim ;  the  younger  girls  and  boys  must 
each  be  expected  to  have  their  word. 

Well,  she  would  perforce  endure  as  best  she  might,  as  many 
another  had  done  before  her.  It  was  a  bitter  prospect.  She  raised 
her  eyes  and  beheld  Monica — Monica,  to  whom  she  owed  it  all. 

'Let  me  get  oflf  here,  and  walk  about  the  garden  with  you,' 
cried  Monica,  cheerily.  *  Such  a  lovely  morning  !  I  have  had 
such  a  delightful  ride.  What  are  you  doing  ?  Gathering  flowers  ? 
How  bright  your  flower-beds  still  are !  Do  look  at  the  cobwebs 
on  the  wing!  They  are  flying  everywhere  this  morning,  and 
they  glitter  in  the  sun  like  diamonds.  Shall  we  come  down  this 
tangled  path  ? ' 

Daisy  assented,  and  they  walked  forward. 

*  We  were  at  a  dinner  party  last  night,'  her  cousin  chatted 
on — '  such  a  jolly  dinner  party — at  the  Camforths'.  Do  you  know 
the  Camforths?  No,  by  the  way,  they  said  not.  They  had 
nobody  from  the  neighbourhood  but  ourselves  and  Mr.  Dorrien — 
by  the  way,  Mr.  Dorrien  can  hardly  be  called  "  from  the  neighbour- 
hood," however,  can  he  ?  Ten  niiles  takes  anyone  out  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood— especially  in  this  sort  of  county,  overrun  with  houses.' 

*  Was  Mr.  Dorrien  there  ? ' 

'  Very  much  there !  He  took  me  in  to  dinner.  I  had  him 
all  the  evening  too.     What  a  flirt  he  is ! ' 

^Aflirt!' 

^  My  dear  Daisy,  you  to  say  that !  I  thought  no  one  knew 
better  than  you  what  Mr,  Dorrien  was.' 

'  I  did  not  know  he  was  a  flirt.' 

'  Good  gracious !     What  did  you  think  he  was,  then  ? ' 

'  A  true  man.' 

*  My  dear  child,  you  have  hit  the  nail  upon  the  exact  head,' 
replied  Monica,  merrily.  ^Mr.  Dorrien  is  emphatically  a  true 
man,  wherefore  he  is  a  flirt.  Likewise  every  true  woman  is  a 
flirt.     I  am  a  flirt ;  you  are  a  flirt ' 

'  I  am  not.  You  may  be.  But  I  don't  think  Mr.  Dorrien  is,' 
in  a  curious  tone  which  to  Monica's  ear  was  fresh  cause  for  mirth. 

'  If  you  had  seen  him  last  night,  my  dear,'  replied  the  latter, 
with  gay,  significant  emphasis — '  oh,  I  wish  you  had  seen  him 
last  night ! ' 

*  If  1  had  seen  him  last  night,'  replied  her  cousin,  slowly  turning 
to  look  at  the  brilliant  face  beside  her,  '  I  should  not  have  altered 
my  mind.' 
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^  *  You  think  not  ?    Daisy — I — ^I  should  like  to   open  your 
eyes/ 

*  Open  them.     It  will  do  no  harm  now/ 

'  Do  you  think  that  Harry  Dorrien  is  in  love  with  you  ? ' 
The  answer  came  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  '  No/ 
Obviously  it  was  not  that  which  had  been  expected. 

*  No  ?  But,'  said  Monica,  slightly  discomfited, '  but  I  thought — 
I  understood — ^Bell  understood — ^you  certainly  told  Bell  that  he — 
that  you — ^that  he  had  given  you  reason  to  suppose  he  was/ 

*  Perhaps  I  did,'  a  slight  flush  on  the  cheek.  '  I  did  think  so 
once,  I  do  not  now/ 

'  There,  that  is  what  I  mean ;  he  is  a  flirt.' 
^  He  is  not  a  flirt  j  he  never  cared  for  me,  but  he  wished  to 
marry  me/ 

*  Why,  that  is  what  I  thought,  Daisy ;  and  I  often  wished  to 
warn  you  in  casa  you  imagined  otherwise,  but  I  felt  that  unless  I 
could  give  you  some  grounds  for  it /    She  paused. 

'  And  now  you  have  the  grounds  ? ' 

Monica  began  to  respect  her  companion.  There  was  a  calm 
dignity  in  the  young  girl's  bearing  which  was  every  moment  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent.  To  the  above  inquiry,  so  steadily, 
simply  made,  it  was  di£Scult  to  find  an  answer. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have,'  she  replied  at  length,  in  some  confusion ; 
'  I — I  hardly  know  how  to  say  it.  But  if  you  had  been  with  us 
at  the  Camforths'  last  night,  you  would  have  seen,  you  could 
not  have  helped  seeing,  the  truth.  Mr.  Dorrien  loves  to  amuse 
himself,  and — and — I  amuse  him  now  more  than  you  do.' 

*  You  are  wrong,  cousin.'  Monica  happening  to  glance  down- 
wards perceived  that  the  two  small  bare  hands,  Daisy's  pretty 
hands  of  which  her  mother  was*  so  vain,  were  holding  each  other 
fast,  as  the  speaker  paused  to  take  breath.  Then  she  went  on. 
'  Mr,  Dorrien  never  amused  himself  with  me ;  he  is  not  now 
amusing  himself  with  you.  He  tried  to  love  me,  he  does  love 
you ;  that  is  all.' 

Not  a  tear,  not  a  sigh  escaped.  The  words  fell  stonily  upon 
the  ear. 

For  a  few  minutes  their  effect  was  such  as  utterly  to  confound 
their  hearer.  Monica  had  pictured  a  scene  so  totally  different, 
that  she  neither  knew  which  way  to  look,  nor  what  tone  to  adopt. 
Twice  she  opened  her  lips  to  essay  some  refutation,  some  argu- 
ment, but  twice  the  attempt  died  away ;  and  as  the  two  had  now 
reached  the  ei^d  pf  the  little  path  they  were  traversing,  they  stood 
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side  by  Bide  gazing  into  the  fields  beyond,  without  a  word,  the 
gilence  becoming  every  instant  more  oppressive. 

At  last  Monica  spoke, 

'  Daisy/  she  said — ^and  for  all  she  could  do  her  voice  trembled 
a  little — '  do  you  blame  me  ? ' 

^  I  do  not  blame  anyone.    No  one  is  to  blame/ 

'  No  one  ?    Not  Mr.  Dorrien  ?    Nor — ^nor '  ?  stammering. 

*  Nor  you/  said  Daisy,  calmly.  '  He  saw  you ;  was  it  likely  he 
should  ever  think  again  of  me  ? ' 

'But  —  but /    every    moment    Monica's     astonishment 

deepened,  while  the  blush  of  self-conviction  dyed  her  cheek — 
'  but,  dear  Daisy,  I — oh,  how  shall  I  explain  ? ' 

^  You  do  not  need  to  explain,  Monica.  I  have  explained  it 
all  to  myself.  Long  ago  I  saw  it.  I  have  known  it — can  you  guess 
for  how  long  ? ' 

*  No,'  filtered  Monica,  a  fresh  sufifusion  on  her  brow.  *  No, 
I  cannot  guess.    I  had  no  idea  even  now.' 

*  No ;  you  thought  because  we  are  rough,  homely  people,  people 
without  fine  manners  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  we — ^that 
we  have  no  pride,  that  we  would  let  our  feelings  be  seen  by  all 
who  pass  by.' 

*  No,  no,  no  ;  not  that.' 

*  That,  at  all  events,  you  would  see  them,'  said  Daisy,  with  a 
half  smile.  *That  is  why  you  came  to-day.  You  imagined 
that  I  perceived  nothing  of  the  change  in  Mr.  Dorrien,  and  that 
you  would  be  the  first  to  inform  me  of  your  conquest ;  was  it 
not  80?' 

Monica  was  silent,  crimson. 

^  He  turned  from  me  the  very  first  moment  that  he  met  you,' 
continued  her  companion,  in  the  same  deliberate  accents.  'He 
tried  to  hide  it ;  and  the  day  we  were  at  your  house  I  let  him  try, 
because  I  did  not  choose  to  have  those  who  were  present  remarking 
and  conjecturing,  but  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  he  neither  listened 
to  me  nor  noticed  me.  He  was  following  your  every  movement. 
We  went  over  to  Cullingdon ;  we  went,  for  we  had  to  return  Lady 
Dorrien's  call,  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to  allow  Mr.  Dorrien  to  go 
on  as  he  had  been  doing.  Indeed,  once  or  twice  I  almost  thought, 
I  half  hoped — but  nevermind.  That  other  day,  the  day  when  you 
were  there,  would  have  betrayed  him  to  anyone.' 

Monica  hung  her  head. 

'  You  saw  all  this,  and  yet ? ' 

'  And  yet— what  ?    What  could  I  do  ?    What  can  I  do  tipw  ? 
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I  receive  Mr.  Dorrien  as  I  always  did.  If  I  altered  my  reception 
of  him,  or  my  mamier  towards  him,  he  would  immediately  guess 
the  truth,  and  do  you  think  I  could  bear  that  ?  * 

'  But  he  had  given  you  cause  to — to  expect ? ' 

Daisy  held  up  her  head  quickly.  *  He  had  not  asked  me  to 
marry  him ;  until  a  man  does  that  no  woman  should  show  he 
has  given  her  cause  to  expect  anything.' 

'  My  dear  Daisy ! ' 

^  That  is  what  I  think,  Monica.  It  may  not  be  what  some 
people,  what  feshionable  people,  think :  I  know  nothing  about 
those  sort  of  people.  But  I  should  never,  never — if  I  died  for 
it ' — her  voice  strengthened — '  show  a  man  that  I — I  expected 
anything  of  him  until  he  offered  it  to  me.' 

Again  her  auditor  was  silent  from  amazement.  Could  this  be 
Daisy  Schofield?  Cotdd  this  clear  utterance,  with  it«  ring  of 
resolution,  its  steadfestness,  its  quiet  expression  of  a  power  and 
force  within,  proceed  from  her  hitherto  despised  and  neglected 
cousin  ?  What  womanliness,  what  nobility !  Every  after-thought 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  sense  of  wonder,  almost  of  awe,  with 
which  she  regarded  the  new  creature  which  moment  by  moment 
was  dawning  upon  her  vision.  This,  Daisy  ?  Daisy  ?  She  felt 
bewildered,  overwhelmed.  She  could  not  speak— could  hardly 
think. 

At  length  Daisy  herself  renewed  the  conversation.  '  Monica, 
I  am  sorry  that  it  has  l>een  you,  because  from  the  first  you  never 
cared  for  me,  and  it  will  make  it  the  harder  to  bear  for — for  the 
rest  of  us.' 

*  Make  what  the  harder  ? '  muttered  Monica,  passing  her  hand 
over  her  forehead.     She  felt  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream. 

*  Your  marrying  Mr.  Dorrien.' 

*  My  marrying .  Mr.  Dorrien  ?  I — ^you^ — Daisy,  are  you  mad  ? 
What  made  you  think  of  my  Tnarrying  Mr,  Dorrien  ? ' 

'  Why  should  you  not,  Monica  ? ' 

^  I  would  not  marry  him  if  he  were  at  my  feet  to-morrow.' 

'  He  will  be  at  your  feet  to-day.' 

Oh,  if  she  could  only  have  denied  it !  Monica  bit  her  lip  till 
the  blood  came.  ^Look  here,'  she  cried,  passionately.  *  Look  here, 
and  listen  to  ine,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  understand  each  other. 
You  suppose  that  I — ^pah  f  I  am  ashamed  to  suggest  it — that  I, 
knowing  what  Harry  Dorrien  is,  how  he  has  behaved,  all  that 
will  be  said  of  him — that  I— that-be — that  we — that  he  has  "only 
to  speak,  to  have  me  fall  into  his  arms?    That  he  has  but  to 
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turn  from  you  to  me,  to  win  one  of  hs,  each  with  equal  ease-r- 
you  or  I — ^it  matters  not  which?  The  thing  is  preposterous-*- 
outrageous/  walking  rapidly  on. 

'  I  do  not  think  that  the  thing  is  either  preiX)8terou8  or 
outrageous,'  replied  her  cousin,  with  some  emphasis,  '  if  he  loves 
you — ^if  you  love  him/ 

'  I  tell  you  it  is  outrageous.  Is  he  to  get  his  own  way  in 
everything  ?     Is  he  to  make  you  a  laughing-stock ' 

' Nay,'  said  Daisy,  with  gentle  dignity,  'I  am  no  laughing- 
stock.' 

'  You  are  the  best,  the  noblest  girl ! '  burst  forth  Monica,  with 
an  impetuosity  she  could  not  restrain.  '  You  are — I  cannot  tell 
you  what  you  are,  nor  what  I  think  of  you.  You  see  your  lover 
enticed  away,  beguiled  from  your  side,  yourself  shamefully  de- 
serted ;  you  see  in  me  a  victorious  rival,  a  triumphant,  disdain- 
ful, merciless  rival — ^and  all  you  say  and  all  you  think  of  is  that 
he  and  I  should  he  happy  together.  I  tell  you  we  shall  not  be 
happy  thus.     That  man  shall  not  have  the  reward  he  hopes  for. 

He  does  not  deserve  it— I  do  not  deserve  it — both  of  us .'  She 

could  not  articulate  more. 

A  hand  took  hold  of  hers. 

'  Dear  Monica,  I  think  I  shall  love  you  now,'  said  Daisy. 

*  Good  heavens !  And  this  is  the  girl  he  might  have  won, 
fend  did  not  think  worth  the  winning!'  cried  Monica,  almost 
beside  herself  with  remorse  and  burning  mortification.  '  Daisy, 
listen  to  me.  I  did  tempt  him.  I  did  allow  myself  to  please 
him.  When  I  saw,  as  you  did,  as  who  could  help  seeing,  that  he 
was  beginning  to  like  me,  to  care  for  me — instead  of  checking 
him  and  looking  coldly  upon  him,  I  threw  myself  in  his  way,  and 
— ^and  allowed  the  rest.  I  thought — ^for  I  will  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  this  shameful  affair — that  you  did  not  really  understand, 
nor — ^what  shall  I  say  ?  I  dp  not  mean  appreciate,, but  some  word 
of  the  kind — Mr.  Dorrien's  character.  He  is  a  curious  man ;  I 
did  not  fancy  there  could  be  much  sympathy  between  you..  You 
may  believe  me  or  not ' 

* — Of  course  I  believe  you,  Monica.' 

*  But  now — but  now,'  continued  Monica,  her  rapid  steps  keep- 
ing pace  with  hdr  rapid  utterance,  /  you  cannot  Suppose  I  should 
be  so  miserably  imprudent  as  to  let  this  folly  go  any  further.  It 
has. been  already  bad  enough.  I  have  done  that  which  will 
degrade  mfe  in  my  own  eyes  for  the.  rest  of  my  life.  If  I  had 
.known  sooner ' — in  broken  sentence^ — .4f  I  had  not  been  so 
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utterly  blind — ^blinded  by  my  own  vanity,  my  pride,  my — oh, 
vhat  a  fool  I  have  been ! — what  a  fool  I  have  been !  *  She  tossed 
aside  a  spray,  and  wrenched  it  in  two  as  she  spoke.  A  tumult 
was  raging  within  her  bosom. 

Nor  was  she  altogether  alone  in  her  emotion.  It  is  true  that 
her  earlier  perception  of  the  truth  had  enabled  Daisy  to  display, 
and  even  to  experience,  a  calmness  and  self-control  which  had 
placed  her  on  a  level  above  her  companion  at  the  beginning  of 
the  interview.  The  unconscious  dignity  of  her  demeanour,  and  her 
deliberate,  unimpassioned  speech,  had  done  her  infinite  service  in 
Monica's  eyes,  prepared  as  they  had  been  for  jealous  discomfiture 
and  possible  reproach, — ^but,  young  as  she  was,  she  would  have  been 
less  than  a  woman  had  such  a  scene  not  made  her  &lter. 

Not  only  had  her  lover,  the  man  who  had  taught  her  to  love 
him— nay,  taught  her  the  very  nature  of  love  itself — been  allured 
from  her  side  by  this  beautiful,  triumphant  creature  here  present, 
but,  strange  to  say,  she  too  could  have  loved  Monica  had  Monica 
willed  it. 

Monica  had  for  her  a  strange  attraction.  She  had  already  done 
more  than  justice  to  her  cousin's  beauty  and  brilliance ;  she  had 
noted  the  fine  nature  underlying  all  the  accumulation  of  evil  piled 
upon  the  surface.  No  little  trait  of  sisterly  generosity  nor  of  un- 
selfishness had  been  lost  upon  Daisy.  No  trace  of  tenderness  nor 
of  sweetness,  such  as  would  now  and  again  peep  out  from  beneath 
an  exterior  overlaid  with  heartless  maxims  and  designs,  had  passed 
unobserved.  She  had  yearned  for  a  word  or  look  of  notice. 
Monica's  disdainful  indifference  had  been  felt  to  her  heart's  core. 

And  now  here  was  Monica  humbled,  shamed,  and  penitent 
before  her.  A  tear,  which  nothing  else  had  brought  to  her  eye, 
gathered  and  hung  upon  the  lash.  Unwilling  to  take  out  a  hand* 
kerchief,  she  put  up  her  finger  to  steal  it  away,— but  Monica  saw 
the  finger.  It  touched  her  more  than  would  have  done  the  loosing 
of  a  flood. 

In  another  moment  her  arms  were  round  Daisy's  neck,  and  a 
Storm  of  passionate  self-reproaches  were  being  poured  into  her 
cousin's  eAr.  For  some  minutes  neither  could  speak  coherently, 
possibly  neither  heard  what  the  other  said* 

At  length,  *  Let  us  sit  down  here,*  said  Daisy,  indicating  a  little 
arbour  hidden  in  a  sequestered  nook,  'and  talk — ^that  is  if  you  wil 
talk— dear  cousin,  freely.  I  am  sure  you  love  me  now,  and  I  think 
I  have  always  loved  you.  It  will  make  us  both  the  happier — it 
willj  I  hope,  make  you  quite  happy,  if  we  understand  each  other. 
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No  one  will  then  be  able  to  interfere  with  us,  and  no  one  will  dare 
to  try  to  make  mischief  between  us.     Shall  we  talk,  Monica  ?  * 

Of  course  they  talked.  The  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens  and 
found  the  two  still  there,  still  engrossed,  absorbed,  regardless  of 
time,  hand  in  hand,  lip  fervently  meeting  lip.  It  was  to  Monica 
the  revelation  of  another  life. 

'  I  must  go,'  she  said  at  length,  when  warned  by  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  *  I  mt(8^  go,  but ' — ^and  her 
fingers  once  more  closed  upon  the  hand  she  held — '  but  I  could 
have  stayed  here,  with  you,  dear  Daisy,  all  day.  I — it  is  so 
wonderful  to  me.  You  caimot  tell,  you  will  never  know,  what  I 
have  learned  to  feel  this  morning.  No  one  ever  spoke  to  me  as 
you  have  spoken.  No  one  ever  showed  me  my  own  pitiful,  mean, 
narrow,  worthless  self  as  you  have  shown  it.  No,  don't  shrink 
from  my  saying  so ;  I  know  it  was  not  your  meaning  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  but — ^well,  no  matter.  You  shall  teach  me 
more  than  this,  you  dear,  sweet,  humble,  little  floweret.  Now  I 
know  why  you  are  called  Daisy.     You  are  the  sweetest  Daisy ' 

* — ^Please  don't  flatter  me,  Monica,'  but  it  was  a  shining  fece 
that  looked  fondly  up  into  the  face  above.  *  See,  there  is  your 
groom  and  the  horses.  They  must  have  sent  him  to  look  for  us. 
Oh,  here  is  another  messenger  I  Monica,  dear,  one  word  more 
before  you  go';  you  will  not  mind  ?    It  is  about  Mr.  Dorrien.' 

*  What  about  him,  Daisy  ? '  Monica  glanced  furtively  roimd, 
the  very  name  seemed  contraband. 

*  If  there  should  be  no  obstacle,  I  mean  if  he  has  enough  to  offer, 
or  if — if  anything  else  should  make  it  easy  for  him,  you  would ? ' 

Monica  made  no  answer. 

*  Promise,'  whispered  Daisy,  holding  her  back,  as  she  was 
walking  on,     *  Promise.* 

And  at  last  the  promise  came* 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

*I  THOUGHT  I  WOULD  JUST  GIVE' YOU  THE  HINT,  MONICA.' 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise ; 

To-moriow's  son  to  thee  may  never  rise.— CoiraBBys. 

After  such  a  morning  who  could  be  cool  and  composed  ? 

Monica  flew  home  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  but  she  neither 
marked  the  ground  beneath  her  feet,  nor  the  sky  above  her  head. 
When  she  had  passed  the  same  way  a  few  hours  before,  she  had 
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had  eyes  for  every  glittering  cobweb  and  bespangled  hedge-row  ; 
now  eyes,  ears,  all  were  absorbed  in  one  thought,  one  retrospect. 

She  was  still  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment,  giddy,  dazed.  Bit  by 
bit  she  pieced  together  the  whole  of  the  strange  interview  which 
had  been  so  different  to  all  it  should  have  been,  till  she  would 
feel  one  moment  as  though  even  the  top  of  her  horse's  speed  were 
scarce  swift  enough  to  keep  pace  with  her  impatiehce  to  enlighten 
as  she  had  been  herself  enlightened,  and  again  would  almost 
shrink  from  the  sight  of  Isabel's  astonishment  and  incredulity. 

It  was,  however,  some  comfort  to  recollect  that  Bell  had  always 
said  her  sister  did  Daisy  less  than  justice.  Many  a  time  had 
Monica,  as  she  well  knew,  disregardel  the  gentle  protest  which 
her  sister  would  vainly  attempt  to  slip  in,  when  The  Grange  was 
under  discussion.  Bell  had  endeavoured  to  discriminate,  Monica 
would  hear  of  no  discrimination.  Ultimately  Bell  had  learned  to 
take  Monica's  view. 

Well,  she  must  take  the  new  view,  that  was  all.  It  would  be 
tiresome  to  explain,  tiresome  and  something  more, — ^there  being 
but  little  hope  of  opening  all  at  once  eyes  which  had,  as  it  were, 
been  bom  blind ;  and  the  vision  which  had  been  that  morning 
.spread  before  Monica's  own  astonished  gaze  had  been  one  beneath 
which  every  heart-string  had  thrilled  and  vibrated.  But  she 
would  do  her  best  with  her  sister.  At  any  rate  she  could  always 
by  tone  and  eye  daunt  Bell.  FaiUng  every  other  argument, 
sheer  force  of  will  had  ever  been  held  in  reserve  by  this  masterful 
girl,  and  if  necessary,  she  told  herself,  it  should  not  be  wanting 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Underlying  all  was  the  memory  of  her  promise. 

It  was  late  when  she  reacJhed  home,  and  luncheon,  she  was 
informed,  was  proceeding ;  but,  being  in  &  hurry  to  dismount  and 
run  into  the  dining-room,  she  did  not  catch  a  communication 
which  followed.  It  was  accordingly  a  surprise,  and  at  such  a 
moment,  if  the  truth  be  told,  not  an  altogether  agreeable  one,  to 
find  her  uncle  seated  at  the  table  with  her  sister.  He  had  never 
returned  home  at  that  hour  before ;  what  had  possessed  him  to 
choose  such  a  day  for  the  innovation  ?  Perhaps  he  walnted  an 
afternoon  ride ;  and,  if  so,  would  Bell,  who  had  complained  of 
headache  in  the  morning,  wish  her  sister  to  go  out  again,  taking 
the  other  horse  ? 

There  was  a  visitor  expected  who  would  not  be  well  pleased 
with  such  an  arrangement ;  and  with  this  whole  train  of  thought 
flashing  through  her  mind  in  the  brief  instant  of  her  perceiving 
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Mr.  Schofield  discussing  his  cutlet  and  tomatoes,  Monica  had 
some  ado  to  check  the  first  expression  of  her  countenance,  as  well 
as  to  change  the  pure  astonishment  of  her  '  You  here  ? '  into  a 
note  of  congratulation  and  rejoicing. 

'  I'm  here,'  replied  her  uncle,  happily  unconscious.  *  Here  I 
am ;  and  a  very  pleasant  change  I  find  it  from  where  I  usually  am. 
That  uncomfortable  feeling  has  quite  passed  ofi^,  Isabel,  my  dear. 
I  had  a  sort  of  dizziness  and  ringing  in  my  ears  when  I  went  in 
to  Liverpool  this  morning,  Monica  ;  though  I  said  nothing  about 
it  to  disturb  either  of  you,  for  I  knew  it  was  only  stomach, 
so  would  wear  off;  but  I  just  got  a  quiet  prescription  from  my 
own  chemist,  and  he  said  I  might  as  well  go  out  early,  and  take 
it  easy  for  a  day  or  two.  No  bad  idea.  I'll  take  my  holiday  this 
way,  maybe.  I  told  him  I  had  had  no  holiday  to  speak  of  this 
year.  I  explained  how  it  was  that  I  had  been  kept  to  my  work 
later  in  the  year  than  usual,  without  getting  away.  I  have  had 
but  a  week  since  Easter.  A  week  is  nothing — not  but  that  I 
shall  enjoy  my  holiday  at  home  as  much  or  more  than  if  we  had 
gone  to  Scarborough,' — hastily,  as  he  fencied  he  read  in  their 
faces  that  the  sisters  were  conscience-stricken;  'it  will  do  me 
every  bit  as  much  good ;  and  it  will  be  a  novelty,  a  perfect  novelty. 
I  have  never  had  a  holiday  at  home  before.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  you  should  need  it,  dear  uncle,'  said  Monica 
tranquilly.  '  But  I  am  sure  Bell  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  make 
it  agreeable  to  you.'  All  the  time  she  could  not  help  thinking  he 
had  chosen  rather  an  unfortunate  time  to  be  always  about,  and  at 
home. 

'My  dear,  you  always  make  it  agreeable.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  you  to  "  do  your  best,"  '  said  Mr.  Schofield,  the  pride 
and  admiration  with  which  he  habitually  regarded  his  nieces  in- 
fusing itself  into  his  tone.  '  But  for  you,'  he  added,  smilingly 
shaking  his  head,  '  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  been  so  easy 
to  manage  in  this  matter.  But,  thought  I,  I  must  take  care  of 
myself  for  their  sakes.  The  longer  I  live,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  my  poor  dear  Annie's  children,'  and  he  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  tenderly,  while  they  almost  fancied  a  tremor  in  the  gaze. 

The  same  thought  occurred  to  each,  namely,  that  they  had 
never  heard  him  so  speak  of  their  mother  before.  Also  Monica 
fimcied — ^it  might  have  been  a  mere  fancy — ^but  she  felt  as  if, 
while  listening  to  the  softly  spoken  words,  she  beheld  in  the 
speaker  an  old  man.  She  had  never  thought  of  her  uncle  Scho- 
field as  an  old  man.  She  was  almost  sure  that  he  had  not  looked 
VOL.  xvni.  NO.  cm.  c 
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old  before.  Was  it  that  she  had  been  indifferent,  unobserving  all 
round,  hitherto  ?  Or  was  it  that  there  really  was  some  sort  of 
change  ? . 

By  a  sudden  impulse  she  found  herself  at  his  side,  and  the 
next  moment  had  stooped  and  kissed  his  forehead.  He  caught 
her  hand  as  she  turned  away.  Then  she  was  sure  that  his  voice 
did  tremble.  *  Thank  you,  my  dear,*  he  said.  '  Thank  you — 
thank  you.     You  will  find  that  I  am  not  ungrateful.' 

*  Ungrateful  ?    Oh,  uncle  ! '  from  both. 

'  Monica,'  continued  her  uncle,  still  holding  her  hand  so  as  to 
prevent  her  moving  from  his  side,  'when  you  have  finished 
here,  would  you  give  me  your  company  for  half  an  hour  or  so  ? 
I  partly  came  out — that  is  to  say — yes,'  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, '  1  did  partly  come  out  in  order  to  have  a  little  talk,  a  little 
business  talk,  with  you.  Nothing  very  serious,  my  dear,'  seeing 
that  she  had  become  grave,  and  was  even  inclined  to  be  appre- 
hensive. '  Nothing  to  alarm  you.  I  don't  fancy  you  will  object 
to  anything  I  have  to  say,  nor  yet  will  Bell.  I  ask  to  speak  to 
you  alone,  Monica,  because  I  take  it  that  we  should  be  more  at 
our  ease,  just  the  two  of  us,  than  if  there  was  a  third  party.  Bell 
will  not  think  me  rude ' 

*— Oh,  d^ar,  no,  uncle.'  Infinite  relief  and  emphasis  on  Bell's 
part. 

'  And  though  it  concerns  her  as  much,  or  very  nearly  as  much, 
as  you,  Monica,'  proceeded  her  uncle,  shaking  kindly  the  hand  he 
held,  '  well,  she  need  not  be  bothered  with  any  more  than  she 
likes,  if  you  understand.     Is  that  right,  Monica  ?  * 

Monica  felt  as  if  every  mouthful  would  choke  her  after  this. 
What  was  coming  ?  What  was  she  to  prepare  for  ?  What  to 
guard  against  ?  Surely  she  had  had  enough  already  for  one  day 
without  this,  and  without  something  which  might  be  in  store  pre- 
sently. The  day  was  yet  young,  and  she  had  already  undergone  one 
great  revulsion  of  feeUng ;  was  she  to  be  wrung  and  strained  anew  ? 
And  then — and  then — another  thought  sent  her  back  into  the 
bygone  evening,  and  awoke  again  its  slumbering  echoes  and  pul- 
sations. Supposing  that  Dorrien  were  coming,  as  who  could  say 
he  was  not  coming,  to — ^to — how  should  she  meet  him  ?  How 
restrain  him  ? 

How  tell  him  the  cold,  prudent,  bitter  truth  ?  It  had  been 
easy  enough  to  picture  herself  saying  anything,  behaving  with 
any  kind  of  cruel  propriety,  and  mocking  her  lover  by  every  sort 
of  feminine  home-thrust,  when  contemplating  the  scene  in  her 
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mind's  eye,  as  with  jocund,  devil-may-care  spirits  she  had  set  the 
world  at  defiance  that  merry  mom ;  but  it  was  a  different  Monica 
who  now  alike  dreaded  and  hung  upon  the  coming  interview. 

Supposing,  only  supposing,  she  durst  allow  herself  to  care  for 
Dorrien  ?  Heretofore,  to  do  her  so  much  justice,  she  had  steadily 
stamped  down  the  idea  whenever  it  arose  in  her  heart.  Stoutly 
she  had  maintained  to  her  own  conscience  that  she  was  but  serving 
rightly  a  false  pretender  and  double-faced  lover.  She  had  hardly 
intended,  indeed,  to  let  him  get  as  far  as  he  had  done,  but  as  to 
entering  into  an  engagement,  as  to  thinking  of  marriage — pride 
and  prudence  alike  forbade  the  supposition.  Pride  had  now  been 
softened ;  every  unkind,  unworthy  thought  in  regard  to  Daisy 
Schofield  had  been  melted  and  fused  into  a  glow  of  tenderest 
endearment,  and  she  had  promised  Daisy  that  she  would,  at  least, 
be  just  to  Dorrien. 

He  had  been  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  wherefore  she 
would  torture  him  no  longer,  but — ^and  to  her  infinite  surprise  she 
found  herself  murmuring  '  but '  with  a  sigh.  She  felt  a  little  pity 
even  for  her  own  self,  in  that  something  could  never  happen 
which  until  that  morning  she  had  not  supposed  she  could  have 
willed  to  happen.  To  cut  short  enigmas,  it  was  useless  to  think 
of  Dorrien,  and  she  had  only  just  discovered  that  but  for  the 
nselessness  she  might  have  thought  of  him. 

^  Shall  we  stop  in,  or  go  out,  my  dear  ? '  said  Mr.  Schofield, 
who  was  in  waiting  as  his  niece  descended  to  the  hall  at  the 
expiration]of  an  hour.  *  You  have  taken  off  your  habit,  but  you  are 
warmly  enough  dressed,*  eyeing  a  smart  autumn  tweed,  which  even 
to  his  inexperienced  sight  was  infinitely  becoming  to  the  wearer. 
*  What  about  boots  ?  Oh,  shoes  ?  But  those  fine  shoes,  are  they 
thick  enough  ?  The  paths  get  a  little  chill  beneath  the  feet  at 
this  season ;  my  feet  have  been  cold  all  day.  If  you  would  really 
rather  go  out,  I  can  wait  while  you  change  ?  * 

She  disclaimed  the  idea,  she  had  put  on  thick  out-door  shoes 
on  purpose.  Her  garden  hat  was  in  the  hall,  and  they  passed  out 
through  the  garden  door. 

Mr.  Schofield  walked  with  a  brisk  step.  Obviously  he  had 
recovered  from  the  musing  mood  which  had  been  perceptible  at 
the  luncheon  table,  and  was  once  more  his  usual  cheerful  self. 
He  was  even  more  chatty  and  genial  than  usual.  It  seemed  to 
Monica,  who  was  unable  to  emulate  such  composure,  as  if  he 
voluntarily  lingered  here  and  there,  exchanged  a  word  with 
gardeners  whom  he  might  have  passed,  and  paused  to  examine 
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work  which  might  have  waited,  in  order  to  prolong  a  pleasurable 
moment — the  moment  being  to  her  fraught  with  nervous  anxiety 
and  disquietude.  It  was  a  relief,  although  it  made  her  internally 
start  and  shake,  when  he  at  length  opened  the  real  object  of  the 
interview, 

*  My  dear  Monica — ahem  !  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you — ahem! 
ahem !  as  if  I  were  your  father.  I  consider  that  I  am  now  in  the 
position  of  your  father.'  Here  Mr.  Schofield  paused,  the  paternal 
strain  not  being  his  forte.  Moreover,  with  the  consciousness  of 
being  a  clumsy  performer,  he  considered  that  it  might  now  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Then  he  started  afre&h.  '  To  tell  the  truth,  Monica, 
I  have  been  thinking  about  you  and  your  sister  for  some  time 
past.  Your  poor  mother  was  my  only  sister,  and  you  are  her 
only  children.'    Here  the  speaker  paused  again. 

Monica  listened  in  silence. 

'  I  should  wish — I  should  like — I  intend  to  do  for  you  girls  as 
if  you  were  my  own,'  burst  forth  Mr.  Schofield  suddenly.  '  There, 
my  dear,  that  is  what  I  want  to  say,  and  what  I  wish  you  to 
imderstand.' 

'  My  dear  uncle ! ' 

Great  as  was  the  importance  of  the  news — and  its  consequence 
to  herself  and  to  her  sister  could,  as  Monica  well  knew,  scarcely  be 
over-estimated — the  first  thought  which  arose  in  her  heart  was  an 
odd  one.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this :  '  But  why,  in 
the  world,  did  you  take  the  trouble  of  coming  out  to  tell  me  this  at 
mid-day,  when  in  the  evening  would  have  done  fully  as  well,  sup- 
posing I  were  to  be  told  at  all  ? ' 

'  My  dear  uncle ! '  was,  however,  all  she  said. 

'Ay,  that  is  about  it,'  proceeded  Joseph,  in  his  homely 
phraseology,  having  disburdened  himself  of  the  worst  at  one 
throw,  *  that  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  though  there  are  a 
few  details  which  I  think  it  may  be  as  well  for  you  to  know ;  so 
now,  if  you  please,'  with  an  obvious  intention  of  checking  any 
response  on  her  part,  *  now,  if  you  please,  we  will  go  into  them.* 

'  But,  dear  uncle,  let  me  say  one  word.' 

*  Oh,  you  shall  say  your  word,  my  dear — you  shall  say  your 
word.  Naturally  you  would  like  to  tell  me  you  are  pleased.  I 
am  sure  you  are  pleased,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it ;  but  you 
had  best  let  me  run  on  a  while  first,  and  then  you  will  know  what 
to  be  pleased  at.     I  am  a  fairly  rich  man,  Monica.' 

'  Yes,  xmcle,'  softly. 

'  I  can  make  you  and  Bell   very   comfortable — ve-ry  com- 
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fortable,'  proceeded  he.  'If  I  live  some  years  longer,  you  will 
come  in  for  very  considerable  fortunes  ;  for  the  money  is  well 
invested,  and  as  secure  as  I  can  make  it.  My  eggs  are  in  a  good 
many  baskets  ;  and  anyhow  there's  a  middling  penny  in  Consols. 
But  that  is  not  what  I  dare  say  you  care  most  to  hear — though 
you  are  a  sensible  girl,  Monica,  and  can  understand  the  value  of 
good  investments  as  well  as  anybody, — still  what  I  fancy  you  will 
care  the  most  about  is  this,'  and  his  voice  dropped  to  an  impres- 
sive undertone.  *  If  necessary ' — he  imused,  thought  in  his  kind 
heart  '  I  will  not  look  at  her,'  then  resumed — *  if  required,  I  can 
make  a  very  handsome  marriage  settlement  on — on  my  sister's 
eldest  daughter.* 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  Monica's  brow.  Now,  as  by  a  flash  of 
revelation,  she  saw  it  all.  Now  she  perceived  why  such  a  communi* 
cation  had  brooked  of  no  delay.  She  had  early  discovered  that  the 
name  of  Porrien  invariably  produced  a  satisfaction  and  exhilaration 
in  her  uncle's  demeanour  which  plainly  denoted  that  he  was  not 
averse  to  the  young  man  in  the  light  of  a  suitor ;  but,  worldly-wise 
and  versed  in  the  ways  of  a  selfish  world,  Monica  had  hitherto 
laid  but  little  stress  upon  the  circumstance. 

Her  uncle  might  not  object  to  an  alliance  with  an  impoverished 
fiamily,  but  he  would  hardly  expect  oil  the  money  to  be  on  his 
side.  He  might  very  well  say — ^as  a  matter  of  fact  she  had 
supposed  he  would  say,  were  he  spoken  to  on  the  ix)int — '  I  give 
my  consent  to  your  marrying  my  niece,  provided  you  are  able  to 
support  her  suitably,'  and  accordingly  she  had  resolved  that  he 
should  not  be  spoken  to.  Should  Dorrien  have  the  presumption 
— ^but,  no,  he  could  not  have  the  presumption.  Should  he  be  so 
infatuated — but  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  so  infatuated. 

Her  mind  had  been  in  a  whirl,  and  through  it  all  she  had 
allowed  the  so-called  friendship  to  creep  stealthily  on.  Now, 
wonder  of  wonders,  what  was  her  uncle  saying  ?  What  had  Daisy 
Schofield  said  ?  She  tried  to  piece  the  two  together :  to  surmise 
if  any  words  or  hints  could  have  passed  between  them ;  to 
cogitate  whether  Dorrien  himself  could  have  accosted  her  uncle. 
The  ground  seemed  to  recede  from  beneath  her  feet. 

*  Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  not  take  amiss  the  plain  speaking  of 
an  old  man.'  Strangely  sounded  the  voice ;  strangely  felt  the  touch 
of  the  hand  which  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder.  *  You  are  not 
angry  with  me,  Monica?'  a  new  concern  infusing  itself  into 
her  uncle's  accents. 

'  Angry  ?    Oh,  my  dear  sir — my  dear,  kind,  \dnA  friend  V  both 
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hands  clung  to  his  arm ;  '  it  is  only  that  I  do  not  know  what 
words  to  use,  nor  how  to  use  them,'  said  Monica,  in  a  full  voice, 
for  indeed  her  throat  was  swelling  with  the  effort  to  repress 
emotion.  *  It  is  so  much  too  much — so  infinitely  more  than  we 
deserve.  No  one  has  ever  loved  us  and  cared  for  us  as  you  do  ; 
and  you  speak  as  if — ^as  if  wt — what  are  we  ?  We  have  no  claim 
on  you,  no  right  to  come  upon  you  for  anjrthing.  We  only  came 
because  no  one  else  would  have  us, — ^no  one  wanted  us, ^ 

*  Never  mind — ^never  mind,'  pressing  her  arm  kindly. 

'  To  think  that  you  should  be  such  a  friend,  such  a  more  than 
lather,'  proceeded  Monica,  with  overflowing  heart.  *Our  own 
father  never  cared  for  us ;  the  little  we  might  have  had  he  threw 
away  and  wasted.  It  is  to  his  selfishness  we  owe  our  present 
dependence  on  the  charity  of  relations,  whom  he ' 

'  Well,  well.  Well,  but  he  was  your  father,  you  know,'  hinted 
Joseph,  with  old-fashioned  notions  on  such  a  subject.  *  After  all, 
he  was  your  father,  whatever  he  was,  Monica.' 

'  Uncle  Lavenham  threw  us  off  directly  we  grew  to  be  incum- 
brances,' proceeded  Monica,  with  rising  excitement  and  disregard 
of  all  beside.  *  Even  when  we  were  under  his  roof,  he  grudged 
the  expense  to  which  we  put  him,  and  the  trouble  we  gave  him.  We 

don't  mean  to  give  trouble.     Poor  Bell  and  I  try  to  please, ' 

Her  lip  shook. 

Mr.  Schofield  gulped  down  something  in  his  own  throat. 

'  I  am  very  glad  we  have  had  this  little  talk,'  he  said  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak;  *very  glad  indeed.  Now  you  know  how  I 
feel,  and  we  shall  be  very  happy  together,  and  no  need  for  more 
words  about  the  matter.  You  are  just  to  be  my  daughters,  and 
that  means  it  all.  Only  if — ^you  know — if — ^ahem ! — if  anything 
should  happen — if  anybody  should  come — such  things  do  occur,' 
smiling  benevolently,  *  wanting  to  take  one  of  my  daughters  from 
me,  you  will  know  what  to  tell  him.  So  I  thought,'  concluded 
the  speaker,  with  an  air  of  elaborate  unconcern,  *  I  thought  I  had 
better  just  give  you  the  hint,  Monica.' 


(To  be  continued*) 
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GRAY  has  written  his  elegy.  He  has  commemorated  the 
memento  mori  in  the  country  churchyard  of  those  who 
have  *  gone  over  to  the  majority,'  as  men  put  it,  with  the  pre- 
sumptuous numerical  speculation  which  ignores  the  possibilities 
of  a  present  and  a  future,  of  whose  limit  of  life  no  man  holds  the 
measuring  line.  But  it  remains  for  some  poet,  perhaps  unborn, 
to  write  a  new  elegy,  and  in  the  light  of  his  inspiration  to  inter- 
pret the  pathos  and  the  humour  and  the  irony  of  those  other 
mementoes,  of  the  great,  or  at  least  of  the  notorious,  which  lie 
collected  in  those  literary  cemeteries  in  which  the  autograph 
collector  buries  his  possessions  or  advertises  his  spoils. 

It  is  true  that  the  squalid  and  rapacious  character  which  too 
often  belongs  to  the  collectors  of  such  memorials  has  obscured  the 
picturesque  aspect  of  his  chase,  and  that  the  lists  of  *  autograph 
letters  *  for  sale  have  intruded  ideas  into  our  minds  which  have 
desecrated  the  resting-places  of  these  relics,  faded  or  fresh,  and 
have  transformed  them  into  precincts  where  anatomists  drive 
their  bargains  for  skeletons  and  physiologists  select  subjects  for 
dissection — not  infrequently  for  vivisection. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that, 
to  those  who  look  below,  a  great  part  of  the  strange  humour  of 
life's  relations  is  epitomised  in  these  motley  assortments,  where 
the  dravfiatis  peraoTice  are  represented,  each  by  his  own  signature, 
in  fragmentary  moods  of  grief  or  jesting,  of  anger,  or  hate,  or  love 
—moods  deep  and  light,  serious  and  volatile,  where  are  found 
records  of  tears  long  forgotten  by  the  mourner ;  of  wrongs  un* 
righted,  forgotten  by  their  champions ;  of  jests  from  which  the 
laughter  has  faded,  and  anecdotes  robbed  by  time  of  their  point, 
or,  as  it  may  often  be  more  accurately  described,  of  their  edge. 

Tiake^  for  example,  the  collection  of  manuscript  letters,  rather 
than  autographs,  which  lie  before  us.    They  are,  it  is  true,  bound 
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tx)gether  by  one  link,  and  possess  one  characteristic  in  common  ; 
for,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  they  are  addressed  to  a 
single  correspondent,  and  the  reflection  of  his  personality  lies 
mirrored,  in  varying  degrees  of  strength,  across  the  whole  collec- 
tion. It  is  the  transitory  principle  of  cohesion  which  unites 
for  the  time  elements  so  various,  sometimes  so  antagonistic — 
the  rallying-point  round  which  the  assemblage  gathers.  For  a 
moment  they  meet,  like  the  personages  represented  at  a  fancy 
ball;  then  the  kaleidoscope  is  shaken;  its  broken  splinters  of 
colour  separate  to  unite  again  in  fresh  patterns;  the  crimson 
triangle  detaches  itself  from  the  blue  star  to  join  the  yellow 
octagon,  and  the  green  square  mingles  with  what  once  formed  the 
crystallised  design  of  a  radiating  diamond. 

It  is  a  heterogeneous  procession  that  passes  us  by  in  irregular 
order,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  no  order  at  all,  except  that 
of  the  alphabet.  No  precedence  is  here  given,  none  demanded ; 
the  living  and  the  dead,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  comparatively 
insignificant  and  the  illustrious,  men  and  women,  mingle  together 
in  the  crowd,  whilst  the  memorials  of  each  are  as  various  in  their 
nature  and  character  as  those  they  represent.  Here  and  there 
we  meet  with  a  letter  important  enough  in  subject  and  treatment 
to  claim  attention  on  its  own  merits,  independently  of  the  name 
which  stands  below  it,  whilst  as  frequently  it  is  the  personality  of 
the  writer  alone  which  lends  an  interest  to  the  trivialities  he 
registers.  Nothing  is  added  by  these  last  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  or  wisdom,  they  were  never  intended  for  publication, 
would  be  out  of  place  in  any  serious  collection  of  letters,  and  would 
never,  as  the  phrase  goes,  be  included  in  a  man's  '  remains  ; '  and 
yet  this  driftwood  of  literature  possesses  a  value  altogether  its 
own.  In  the  more  serious  achievements  of  the  literary  artist  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  monument  in  which  we  see  him  as  philo- 
sopher, poet,  scientist — what  you  will — ^he  appears  before  us 
draped  in  the  costume  he  has  selected  with  due  regard  to  the 
eflfect,  and  as  that  most  becoming  to  the  character  he  desires  to 
assume ;  but  as  we  read  these  hurried  notes  we  seem  to  penetrate 
behind  the  scenes,  and  to  catch  a  passing  glimpse,  not  of  the  man 
as  artist,  but  of  the  artist  as  man — the  man  out  of  whom  (not 
always,  as  Mrs.  Browning  has  taught  us,  without  detriment  to  the 
raw  material)  the  artist  is  manufactured.  And  we  are  grateful  for 
the  glimpse. 

Not  in  real  life  could  the  irony  of  fate,  or  of  chance,  whichever 
we  like  to  call  it,  be  demonstrated  with  more  completeness  than 
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here,  or  men  and  women  more  opposite  in  views,  in  character,  in 
opinions  and  lines  of  life  and  interest,  jostle  and  press  one  another 
in  the  throng.  Here  the  sinner  and  the  saint  lie  side  by  side  in 
a  tranquillity  as  unbroken  as  where  the  grass  is  green  over  their 
contiguous  graves ;  here  the  polemical  disputants  have  signed  a 
truce,  the  man  of  science  and  the  theologian  have  ceased  to 
wrangle,  and  rivals  in  politics  and  art  find  an  amicable  meeting- 
ground. 

As  one  turns  over  the  pages  one  wonders — but  it  is  a  question 
which,  notwithstanding  the  interest  of  the  subject,  one  prefers  to 
confine  to  the  realm  of  speculation — ^what  would  be  the  senti-> 
ments  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  writers  were  they  to  light  upon 
the  record  here  preserved,  and  to  read  the  history,  traced  by  their 
own  hands,  of  some  episode  in  the  past,  half  forgotten  by  them- 
selves, and  concerning  which  they  have  issued  a  decree,  as 
imperiQUs  as  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  that  it  shall  be  no 
longer  remembered  by  the  world.  Dante  Grabriel  Eossetti,  in  his 
pictiure  of '  how  they  met  themselves,'  has  interpreted,  as  only  a 
poet  can,  the  sentiments  we  can  imagine  would  be  theirs  should 
they  chance  upon  this  silent  witness  to  the  ineffectualness  of 
their  fiat.  Or,  possibly,  they  might  take  the  matter  more  lightly, 
like  the  quondam  lover  who,  re-reading  in  later  life  his  youthfdl 
love-letters,  docketed  them  for  sole  commentary  with  a  note  of 
exclamation.  However  that  may  be,  in  these  pages  we  see  the 
anomaly  take  place ;  the  man  of  to-day  meets  with  the  man  of 
yesterday,  and,  to  epitomise  the  whole,  Mr.  Gladstone  dates  his 
letter  from  the  Carlton  Club. 

Here,  again,  we  come  upon  a  series  of  letters,  which  we  read 
with  astonishment,  looking  through  them  a  second  time  to  make 
quite  sure  that  our  eyes  have  not  deceived  us.  They  place  on 
record  the  deliberate  arraignment  of  Mend  by  friend.  There  is 
no  mistake  about  it.  In  terms  clear  and  distinct  the  impeach- 
ment is  brought  against  the  veracity,  the  honesty,  almost,  one 
might  say,  the  honour,  of  the  accused.  As  one  reads  them,  one 
is  reminded  of  Lord  Grey's  reply  to  the  indictment  brought 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Derby  of  another 
generation :  '  In  the  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  me,'  he 
said,  ^a  noble  lord  has  constantly  designated  me  as  his  noble 
friend.  I  trust  that  he  will  consider  that  he  has  now  discharged 
the  ultimate  office  of  friendship,  and  will  never  again  usurp  the 
name.'  Lord  Derby,  we  have  been  told  by  an  eyewitness  of  the 
scene,  acknowledged  the  announcement  of  the  dissolution  of  life- 
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long  ties  with  the  coohiess  of  absolute  indifference,  merely,  from 
his  seat  opposite,  lifting  his  hat  with  a  bow.  Nothing,  added  the 
same  narrator  in  describing  the  incident,  that  he  had  witnessed 
on  any  stage  had  been  so  tragic.  Perhaps  to  a  looker-on  the 
parting  of  friends  to  which  the  letters  before  us  attest,  might 
have  had  its  degree  and  element  of  tragedy.  But  his  sympathy 
would  have  been  misplaced  had  he  concluded  the  breach  to  be 
final.  The  date  shifted,  the  years  went  by,  and  accuser  and 
accused  were  standing  once  more  before  the  world  as  friends. 
They  had  agreed  together  to  bury  their  differences.  Hie  jacet 
odium ;  or  would  it  be  more  accurate  to  say.  Hie  jacet  veritaa  ? 

But  to  pass  on  to  more  particular  mention  of  the  ghosts  that 
rise  to  meet  us.  Here,  under  the  letter  A,  we  find  Sarah  Austin 
returning  thanks  to  her  friend  for  some  token  of  his  recollection 
of  *  one  who  is  hardly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  living,'  wid 
expressing  a  hope  that  when  the  task  she  has  undertaken — some 
literary  enterprise,  no  doubt — ^is  accomplished,  she  may  '  rejoin 
that  better  half  that  has  been'taken^^from  me.'  It  is  a  hope  that, 
as  we  decipher  the  faded  characters,  we  know  to  have  been  long 
since  realised. 

Side  by  side  with  her  letter^lies  one  from  Matthew  Arnold,  in 
which  he  makes  his  acknowledgment  on  Christmas  Day,  1872,  for 
a  present  which,  chancing  to  reach  him  on  his  birthday,  had  been 
such  as  '  almost  to  console  him  for  growing  old  ; '  while  on  the 
next  page  Miss  Berry  complains  of  her  health,  and,  following  her, 
Eobert  Browning  expresses  generous  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
a  fellow-poet,  and  Dr.  John  Brown,  writing  as  a  stranger  to  a 
stranger,  and  evidently  at  the  end  of  an  argument,  insists  with 
national  tenacity  in  infringing  a  woman's  right  and  '  having  the 
last  word.' 

Various  enough !  but  all  these  have  one  *  note '  at  least  in 
common.  Miss  Berry's  health,  we  may  be  sure,  troubles  her  no 
longer ;  Sarah  Austin,  whether  the  task  of  which  she  speaks  was 
finished  or  incomplete,  has  had  her  aspiration  fulfUled ;  Dn 
John  Brown's  last  word  has,  alas,  been  spoken,  and  Matthew 
Arnold  fears  no  more  the  landmarks  of  age  or  time. 

As  we  turn  the  i)age,  however,  all  is  changed,  and  we  find  our* 
selves,  with  an  abrupt  transition,  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
present.  Here  a  baby  notoriety  confronts  us,  standing  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  life's  promises,  in  contradistinction  to  its  performances. 
If  the  writers  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  been  concerned  had  all 
— to  use  an  Irishman's  description  of  his  country — a  history  behind 
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them,  she,  to  continue  the  quotation,  may  have  a  pedigree  before 
her,  but  she  still  belongs  to  the  possibilities.  She  teUs  us  that 
she  is  *  looking  forward  awfully '  to  some  promised  pleasure.  We 
are  glad  to  hear  it,  hoping,  as  we  pass  on,  that  in  one  instance  at 
least  reaUty  came  up  to  expectation.  And,  for  fear  she  should 
overhear  the  reply,  we  refrain  from  asking  the  verdict  of  her  more 
experienced  companions  on  the  probabiUties  of  the  issue. 

A  letter  with  a  special  interest  attaching  to  it  comes  next,  for 
it  is  an  author's  own  estimate  of  his  work,  and  one  also  which, 
being  altogether  favourable,  may  be  credited  with  a  sincerity  too 
often  confined  or  trammelled  by  felse  shame  or  mock  humility. 
He  is  content  with  his  achievement,  and  we  congratulate  him  as 
we  pass  on. 

Alas  !  from  this  serene  summit  of  Uterary  satisfaction  we  are 
abruptly  recalled  to  the  contentions  of  the  plains  below.  Here,  in 
the  medley,  is  a  poet  making  mention  of  his  political  engage- 
ments, and  a  painter  of  the  ideal  giving  his  opinion — darkening 
counsel,  as  possibly  some  irreverent  scoffer  might  term  it — ^upon 
the  actual  and  the  real ;  whilst,  looking  a  Uttle  further  ahead,  we 
meet  with  a  practical  politician  and  hard  fighter, .  who  takes  his 
revenge  for  the  trespass  committed  on  his  domain  by  being  more 
visionary  than  the  poet  and  more  an  idealist  than  the  painter.  So 
that,  in  the  end,  all  is  fair ;  the  balance  is  rectified  and  the  motley 
army  marches  on  together  to  its  common  goal. 

But  to  look  on,  or  rather  to  look  back,  for  in  this,  as  in  many 
cases,  to  go  on  is  not  to  go  forward  ;  turning  the  page  we  pass  to 
where  the  yellow  quarto  paper  and  faded  ink,  no  less  than  the 
careful  delicacy  of  the  handwriting  and  the  stately  courtesy  of 
the  style,  proclaim  that  we  have  quitted  this  age  of  hurry  and 
stress  to  return  to  that  in  which  men  still  had  leisure.  Which  of 
us,  one  wonders — of  us  who  are  so  busy  in  doing  nothing,  or, 
worse  still,  in  doing  to-day  what  will  be  undone  to-morrow,  we 
ourselves  not  impossibly  lending  a  hand  to  the  work  of  destruction 
—which  of  us  would  consider  ourselves  able  to  spare  the  time 
bestowed  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  on  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
or  on  the  following  elaborate  apology,  filled  with  the  morbid  self- 
accusation  characteristic  of  the  man,  which,  occupying  more  than 
a  page  of  closely  written  quarto,  deals  with  a  trifling  oversight  in 
the  wording  of  an  invitation  given  ?  As  we  read  it,  some  among  us 
may  possibly  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  not  the  leisure 
to  experience  such  deep  compunction  for  a  mistake  of  like  dimen- 
sions.    Yet  listen  to  Coleridge's  self-condemnation : 
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curious  Bpeculation  to  analyse  how  far  the  opinions  of  men  are 
correlative  to  their  powers  of  expressing  them,  and  in  how  many 
cases  it  is  possible  that  the  power  of  expression  was  the  mould  in 
which  the  opinion  or  sentiment  expressed  was  cast. 

A  note  follows,  written  in  a  lighter  vein.  It  is  a  reply  to 
an  eminent  photographer,  whose  petition  for  a  sitting,  though 
favourably  received,  cannot  at  once  be  granted. 

*  But,'  he  adds  encouragingly,  '  there  will  another  day  arrive 
(other  day«  with  sim  in  them' — strange  confession  of  faith  fix)m 
Thomas  Carlyle  ! — *  and  a  studio  nearer  hand)  and  you  tHuM  have 
a  stroke  at  my  face,  if  you  persist  in  wishing  it.  Depend  upon 
that;  and  let  us  (as  the  Latins  say)  "hasten  slowly." — Yours 
always  truly,  T.  Carlyle.' 

And  last  of  all  comes  one  of  which,  even  as  we  glance  at  it, 
the  writing  of  the  amanuensis,  the  trembling  characters  of  the 
autograph  aflSxed,  tell  their  own  mournful  story.  It  is  only  the 
answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner,  yet  as  we  read  it  we  fimcy  we 
hear  the  tolling  of  the  bell  which  announces  that  the  funeral  is  at 
hand.  He  wishes  he  could  come, '  but,  alas,  alas,  I  am  in  so  weak 
a  way,  bodily  and  spiritually,  I  must  in  prudence  answer  that  I 
cannot.'  And  the  tremulous,  shaken  signature  bears  melancholy 
witness  to  the  necessity  of  the  caution. 

And  so  the  letter  G  comes  to  an  end,  and  Chelsea  and  High- 
gate  pass  out  of  sight,  making  way  for  one  who  has  disarmed 
criticism  by  claiming  for  himself,  what  others,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  reluctant  to  give  him,  the  title  of  the  poetaster — *  the 
ink-spillingest  of  friends,'  thus  he  signs  his  name  across  the 
blotted  page,  '  F.  H.  Doyle,'  adding  with  characteristic  readiness 
the  impromptu  verse : 

Compared  with  mighty  Shakespeare,  writers  all 
In  this  thin  age  are  miserably  small, 
Still,  what  Pope  said  he  wanted,  I  have  got, 
*  The  greatest  art  of  all — ^the  art  to  hloi' 

On  the  opposite  page  another  Doyle  is  also  represented  by  a 
specimen  of  his  art.  It  was  only  a  day  or  two  ago  that  it  was 
our  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  discussion  on  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  angels  and  fairies,  the  disputants  being  a  child 
and  a  priest.  Had  the  sketch  now  before  us  been  produced  in 
court,  the  question  would  have  been  a  closed  one.  No  impartial 
witness,  looking  at  the  angel  portrayed  by  Eichard  Doyle,  as  it 
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listens  to  three  babies  at  their  prayers,  could  entertain  a  doubt 
(granted — and  whocould  question  ifc  ? — that  the  artist  had  obtained 
a  sitting  from  his  celestial  model)  that  both  the  angels  and  the 
fairies  belong  to  one  and  the  same  race. 

It  is  well  that  we  have  had  this  gay  and  graceful  interlude — 
the  genial  versifier  and  the  gentle  painter — for  there  follows  a 
letter  which,  in  its  dreary  bitterness,  is  not  surpassed  in  sadness  by 
any  in  the  collection. 

The  world  is  impatient  of  a  sorrow  that  grows  old.  Like  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  it  claims  the  right  to  regulate  the  period  of 
mourning,  to  set  its  limits  and  prescribe  its  fashion  and  degree  ; 
and  when  a  grief,  like  the  crape  which  symbolises  it,  begins  to 
grow  rusty,  it  is  imperative  in  its  demand  that  it  shall  be  put  off. 
Only  to  its  first  favourites,  and  to  few  indeed  of  these,  does  it 
permit  the  luxury  of  a  life-long  sorrow. 

For  poor  George  Darley,  author  of '  Sylvia,'  now  half-forgotten, 
true  poet  as  he  was,  we  instinctively  divine  that  it  had  small 
mercy.  There  was  nothing  interesting  or  picturesque — there 
was,  on  the  contrary,  something  even  grotesque — in  the  infirmity 
by  which  he  was  weighed  down.  But  whether  it  would  have  been 
granted  to  him  or  not,  it  is  probable  that  he  laid  little  claim  to 
sympathy,  as  he  sat  in  hopeless  patience  under  the  shadow  of  his 
doom ;  rather  we  can  imagine  that  he  would  have  shrunk  from 
it  with  the  sensitive  recoil  of  a  morbid  and  overstrained  tempera- 
ment, and  that  the  letter  which  follows,  in  its  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  our  anticipation,  is,  likely  enough,  only  the  result  of  one 
of  those  impulses,  exceptional  indeed  but  not  uncommon,  which 
drive  the  nlost  silent  of  mourners  from  time  to  time  to  open  their 
grief. 

After  thanking  his  correspondent  for  some  sign  that  he  was 
not  unremembered,  he  proceeds : 

'  So  shady  is  my  path  along  the  "  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life," 
that  'twould  not  be  wonderful  if  friends  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
hedge  lost  sight  of  me  altogether.  I  am  glad  to  find  myself 
as  little  forgotten  as  forgetful  of  them.  Tho'  the  gag  which 
maternal  Nature  put  into  my  mouth  makes  me  appear  a  mis- 
anthrope, there  is  nothing  I  should  less  like  to  be,  except  a 
philanthropist.  But  what  pleasure  can  sociaUty  afford  anyone 
possessed  with  a  dumb,  or  half-dumb,  devil  who  teareth  him  within, 
and  renders  his  effort  at  conversation  a  convulsion  risible  and 
lamentable  together  ?    If^  however,  you  can  tolerate  (like  a  very 
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few  friends)  all  that  makes  such  an  imbroglio  of  the  vernacular,  I 
shall  be  as  happy  to  see  jou  as  any  in  the  parenthesis.' 

One  is  glad  to  perceive,  as  the  letter  proceeds,  that  ^  maternal 
Nature '  had  not  been  so  altogether  unmindful  of  the  law  of  com- 
pensation as  not,  with  the  disease,  to  provide,  if  not  a  remedy  at 
least  a  palliative ;  and  that  the  man  forgets  himself  in  the  poet  as 
he  enters  with  eager  interest  into  the  discussion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  justifiable  to  correct,  with  the  experience  of  riper  years, 
the  poems  of  youth.  Darley  is  emphatically  of  opinion  that 
it  is. 

*  True  inspiration,'  he  says,  'bums  always  as  long,  often  as  bright, 
as  the  other  intellectual  faculties.  .  .  .  Yes,  judgment  improves 
with  years — so  does  imagination,  till  both  decline  synchronously 
and  sympathetically,'  proceeding  to  cite  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in 
support  of  his  theory.  '  But  perhaps,'  he  adds  in  conclusion,  '  my 
verdict  may  be  prejudiced,  as  minimum  componere  Toaximis,  I 
could  now  sit  down  with  all  my  boyish  enthusiasm,  purified  some* 
what,  not  the  least  diluted,  to  writ^  extravaganzas  like  "  Sylvia  " — 
if  the  world  were  not  too  wise  to  read  them.-^Ever  your's,  as  of 
old,  George  Daeley.' 

To  this  letter  the  answer  has  been  preserved.    Here  it  is : 

'  Your  letter,'  his  correspondent  writes,  '  is  both  gratifying 
and  melancholy,  and  suggests  many  more  reflections  than  I  shall 
trouble  you  with.  The  infirmity  which  you  speak  of  must  be  a 
sad  trial  to  any  man,  and  doubly  sad  to  you,  who  have  so  much  to 
express  and — with  this  one  exception — so  much  of  the  faculties 
of  language  and  expression.  But  there  is  another  point  of  view 
in  which  it  may  be  regarded  and  be  assured  that,  so  far  as  the 
moral  mind  is  concerned,  and  the  objects  which  you  would  value 
most,  the  opposite  extreme — of  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  society — 
is  a  severer  trial  still.  I  have  observed  the  consequences  of  such 
an  aptitude  in  persons  whom  I  have  known,  and  having  seen  what 
success  in  society  has  done  to  them,  I  have  often  thought  that 
Nature  would  have  been  more  truly  kind  had  she  put  an  impedi- 
ment in  their  way.  You,  if  you  have  great  trials,  have  great 
resources  and  great  strength,' 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether,  as  man  and  as  artist, 
Greorge  Darley  accepted  the  consolation  oflfered,  but  few  will  refuse 
to  admit  the  truth  upon  which  it  is  founded,  as,  looking  round 
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at  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  wrecks  which  strew  the  shores 
of  the  dead  sea  which  is  called  society,  they  acknowledge  that  in 
art  as  in  religion  the  uncompromising  truth  still  holds  good  and 
that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 

We  are  sorry,  for  our  part,  both  for  Darley's  sake  and  for  its 
own,  that  the  world  had  grown  too  wise  for  him  to  amuse  it.  It 
would  have  forgiven  him  his  melancholy  if  he  could  have  made 
it  laugh.  His  words,  too,  revive  a  misgiving  by  which  most  of  us 
have  been  visited  at  times — a  suspicion  that  we  are  loath  to 
admit — ^that  our  present  generation  is  not  quite  so  gay  as  those 
by  which  it  was  preceded,  that  people  nowadays  are  inclined  to 
refuse  to  laugh  till  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  to  them  that 
the  joke  is  one  of  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed  (by  which  time 
it  is  likely  enough  that  the  occasion  for  mirth  is  gone  by),  and 
that  when  they  do  laugh  they  are  apt  to  find  themselves  listening 
to  their  laughter,  and  observing  with  satisfaction  that  they  have 
not,  after  all,  forgotten  how  to  be  amused.  It  is  a  state  of  things 
against  which,  if  our  fears  are  well  founded,  it  is  useless  to  rebel ; 
to  be  merry  when  we  are  sad,  or  at  least  serious,  to  laugh  at  the 
jests  which  have  ceased  to  amuse  us,  is  worse  tenfold  than  the 
absence  of  any  merriment  at  all.  We  had  better  resign  ourselves 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  we  may  to  be  grave,  only  let  us  be  honest 
and  say  that  we  do  so,  not  because  we  like  it,  or  because  we  have 
got  what  is  better  worth  having  than  laughter,  but  because  we 
must,  because  the  world  has  grown  too  old  and  too  reasonable  to 
be  merry,  and  because  Folly,  like  the  leisure  of  which  we  were  speak- 
ing just  now,  and  like  other  pleasant  things  of  which  we  have  not 
spoken,  has  met  with  such  discouragement  at  its  hands  that  she 
has  taken  it  at  its  word  and  left  it  to  get  on  as  best  it  can  with- 
out her. 

And  so  George  Darley,  too,  passes  out  of  sight  and  another  poet 
takes  his  place ;  a  poet,  or  at  least  a  poetical  critic  as  he  comes 
before  us  here,  though  it  is  not  as  such  that  the  world  chiefly 
remembers  Frederick  Faber. 

Dating  from  Balliol  CJollege,  he  draws  attention  to  an  article  of 
his  own  in  an  Oxford  magazine,  proceeding  to  pass  judgment  with 
youthful  vehemence  upon  the  '  meretriciously  ornate '  poets  of  the 
day.  It  was  possibly  characteristic  of  the  future  founder  of  the 
English  Oratory  that  he  should  have  acted  on  the  precisely  opposite 
principle  to  those  who  *  damn  the  sins  they  have  no  mind  to*' 
Otherwise,  considering  the  matter  in  the  light  of  his  later  reli- 
gious verse,  we  are  surely  justified  in  concluding  that  the  severity 
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which  dictated  the  stern  denunciation  of  the  particular  literary 
sin  in  question  had  become  modified  in  his  later  years !  It 
is  Wordsworth  who,  at  this  period  of  his  career,  commands 
his  allegiance,  as  he  speaks  of  'the  proudest  day  of  my 
life — that  which  I  spent  with  William  Wordsworth,  the  fore- 
most man  of  all  this  age,  at  Bydal  Mount.'  But  in  the 
eagerness  and  zeal  with  which,  further  on,  he  proceeds  to  combat 
and  refute  a  *  great  and  fearful  heresy,'  though  the  said  heresy  is 
only  concerned  with  the  person  and  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
whom  his  correspondent  is  accused  of  having  stigmatised  as  the 
great  charlatan  of  antiquity,  we  seem  to  see  foreshadowed  the 
future  ecclesiastic* 

Not  inappropriately  and  as  if  blind  chance  had  for  once  been 
open-eyed,  his  letter  is  followed  closely  by  another,  the  writer  of 
which  would,  we  feel  sure,  consider  herself  honoured  by  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  eminent  Churchman. 

Here  we  read  of  a  friendship  not  broken  but  renewed,  and 
renewed,  moreover,  with  something  of  the  ardour  which  com- 
monly, alas,  belongs  rather  to  the  earlier  stages  of  life's  relation- 
ships than  to  those  which  succeed  them.  But  a  past  friendship 
revived  has  this  advantage — perhaps  an  unfair  one — both  over 
those  which,  continuing  unbroken  through  a  long  term  of  years, 
have  too  often  suflFered  the  gradual  decay  of  age,  and  over  those 
which  are  altogether  new — that  it  unites  in  itself  to  a  great  extent 
the  most  attractive  features  of  each,  combining  the  charm  of  fresh- 
ness and  unexpectedness  with  that  other  charm,  not  less  neces- 
sary to  a  perfect  friendship,  made  up  of  old  association,  common 
memories,  and  the  mellowing  power  of  time.  To  meet  once  more 
a  friend  from  whom  we  have  been  separated,  no  matter  from  what 
cause,  for  many  years  is  an  experiment  which  few,  perhaps,  would 
have  the  courage  or  the  faith  to  try,  echoing  rather  Walter  Savage 
Landor's  pathetic  protest : 

No,  my  lost  friend  of  many  years, 

No,  it  must  never  be. 
Much  rests  with  you  which  still  endears, 

Alas  3  but  what  with  me  % 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  case  oif  double  or  quits ;  the  past,  the  tender  and 
reverent  associations  which  cling  round  an  undisturbed  grave, 
being  the  stakes  which  are  risked.  But  when  the  game  has  been 
played  and  won,  no  doubt  the  winnings  are  high.  In  the  present 
instance  the  venture  appears  to  have  been  eminently  successful. 
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One  more  letter,  and  this  also  from  a  woman — one  of  the 
greatest  singers  that  the  century  has  known — and  this  paper 
must  close.  We  have  heard  Carlyle  on  growing  old ;  he  found, 
he  tells  ns,  the  world  getting  *  tragically  solitary.'  Let  us  listen 
to  what  the  woman  and  the  artist  has  to  say  on  the  same  subject. 

'  We  old  people  are  getting  old,'  writes  Madame  Jenny  Lind 
Goldschmidt  in  May  1883,  '/  rather  tired  of  life.  I  have  lived 
through  twenty  lives,  and  my  inner  history  is  so  rich,  that 
I  sit  and  read  backwards  into  it,  until  I  fancy  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  it !  Scarcely  a  day  passes  when  I  do  not  receive 
tokens  and  remembrances  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  What  a 
thing  true  art  is;  how  it  has  held  me  up  through  life  and 
carried  me  gently  over  its  abysses.  Yes,  life  becomes  more  and 
more  wonderful.  I  often  think  of  the  sunsets  I  saw  at  Havannah 
— the  half  of  the  sky  was  golden  long  after  the  sun  was  set  I  So 
I  find  life ;  so  much  is  golden  if  we  only  see  it,  and  the  sufferings 
turn  into  gold  too.  You^  like  others,  have  had  your  share.  May 
we  find  our  way  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  all  will  be  well. 

*  Can  I  only  become  the  last  chorister  in  the  choir  of  heaven, 
I  shall  rejoice  with  holiest  joy ! ' 

I.  A.  Taylor. 
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A  Theory. 


WHY  do  violins  shudder  so, 
When  across  them  is  drawn  the  bow, 
Sob  for  anguish  and  wild  despair  ? 
Human  souls  are  imprisoned  there. 

Souls  are  shut  in  the  violins, 
They  are  the  souls  of  Philistines ; 
But  the  Philistines,  row  on  row. 
Soulless  sit  and  they  do  not  know. 

But  they  brandish  their  eye-glasses, 
Stare  at  each  other's  evening  dress. 
Scrutinise  form  or  brilliant  hue. 
Say  :  *  Is  it  rouge  or  is  it  true  ? 

^  Some  one  was  flat  a  semitone. 
And  how  stout  the  soprano's  grown ! 
Isn't  the  bass  a  dear?  and  oh, 
Do  look  at  Mrs.  So-and<-so ! ' 

Still  the  musicians  play  serene. 
As  though  Philistines  had  not  been, 
But  their  souls  in  the  violins 
Mourn  on  bitterly  for  their  sins. 

Call  them  wildly  and  call  in  pain, 
Call  them  with  longing  deep  and  Vain, 
And  with  infinite  tenderness. 
Since  they  can  give  them  no  redress. 
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Since  not  one  of  them  is  aware, 
Here  is  he  and  his  soul  is  there^ 
In  the  music's  divinest  chord, 
Making  melody  to  the  Lord. 


So  how  often  in  life  and  art 
Soul  and  body  must  dwell  apart — 
Great  is  the  Master's  soul,  no  doubt — 
Twenty  Philistines  go  without. 

Are  we  body  or  are  we  soul  ? 
Little  matter  upon  the  whole. 
Human  soul  in  the  violin. 
Save  me  at  last,  a  Philistine ! 

May  Kendall. 
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Will  Simpson's  Funeral. 

Ay  EPISODE. 


SANDY  ANDERSON,  the  bell-ringer  of  the  parish  church,  stood 
at  the  church  door  and  surveyed  the  surrounding  country. 
It  was  already  the  hour  at  which  service  should  have  commenced. 
The  tinkle  of  the  Free  Church  bell  had  died  away  on  the  breeze, 
the  clock  had  struck,  and  yet  Sandy  had  not  rung  the  final  sum- 
mons which  would  bring  into  church  the  groups  of  men  chattering 
idly  in  the  porch,  and  a  few  stray  members  of  the  flock  now 
struggling  up  the  steep  ascent  known  as  Kirk  Hill. 

'  She's  late  the  day,'  muttered  Sandy  to  himself.  He  shaded 
his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  at  last  descried  £ar  down  the  western 
road  a  slim  girlish  figure,  that  was  hurrying  forward  in  breathless 
haste.  Sandy  watched  her  till  she  had  passed  the  comer  by  the 
Haugh  Farm,  then  he  mounted  the  belfiry  steps  and  swung  out 
with  irregular  jerks  the  summons — ^Be  quick,  be  quick,  be  quick ! 

In  response,  the  men  who  stood  in  the  porch  prepared  them- 
selves to  enter  the  kirk.  They  stopped  their  chattering,  a  look 
of  preternatural  solemnity  settled  down  on  their  features,  each 
one  of  them  produced  a  copper  coin  and  dropped  it  with  a 
resounding  clink  into  the  plat«  at  the  door ;  then  they  tramped 
inside,  and  settled  themselves  with  some  commotion  in  their 
various  pews.  Sandy  dropped  the  bell-rope,  and  scuffled  down 
the  wooden  steps.  Outside  the  porch  four  men  still  lingered, 
and  up  the  Kirk  Hill  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  figure  Sandy 
had  seen  from  afar. 

'  Hae  ye  heard  the  news,  Sandy  ? '  asked  one  of  the  men. 

'  I  dinna  ken,'  said  Sandy  cautiously. 

'  Will  Simpson's  a  corp.' 

'  Man,  is  he  that  ? ' 
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'  Ay,  an'  his  mither's  fair  dementit.  "  Gin  my  Will's  ta'en 
awa',"  says  she,  "  Grod  isna  a  God  o'  love," ' 

'  Eh,  it's  hard  on  her,  puir  cratur ! ' 

'Ay,i8't.' 

They  all  shook  their  heads  lugubriously,  but  allowed  a  faint 
smile  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  their  faces  as  the  last  comer,  Miss 
Hereford,  passed  them  with  a  nod  of  welcome.  She  entered  the 
church,  and  they  followed.  The  inner  doors  were  closed;  and 
presently  the  cheerful  strains  of  *  Martyrdom '  floated  out  upon 
the  air,  startling  some  mavises  into  glorious  song. 

Miss  Hereford  was  the  newly  elected  teacher  of  the  Board 
School,  opened  a  year  before  for  the  quarriers'  children.  Very 
little  was  known  about  her  except  that  she  came  from  the  South 
— some  said  from  London !  The  salary  attached  to  the  Quarry 
School  was  small,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  finding  a  teacher. 
Of  the  few  applicants,  Miss  Hereford  held  such  superior  certificates, 
that  the  Board  could  not  do  otherwise  than  elect  her.  This  was 
her  third  appearance  in  church.  She  was  seated  in  the  Manse 
pew,  a  prominent  position,  and  excited  more  interest  among  the 
congregation  than  she  had  any  idea  of.  Kind-hearted  fiumers' 
wives,  looking  at  her  slender  figure  and  thin  fiswje,  thought  of 
their  own  buxom  daughters,  and  pitied  her.  The  men  stared  at 
her  with  a  persistency  of  which  she  and  they  were  unconscious, 
and  recognised  in  her  a  creature  very  different  from  the  women 
they  were  accustomed  to  deal  with.  The  whole  congregation  was 
a  little  suspicious  of  her — she  came  from  the  South. 

On  her  first  appearance  in  church  she  had  been  observed  to 
kneel  during  the  prayers — right  down  on  her  knees,  on  the  bare 
boards !  Did  this  savour  of  Popery  ?  Sandy  Anderson,  who  had 
elected  himself  her  defender  in  chief,  said,  'Na,  na.  She's  a 
braw  bit  lassie.  Gin  she  disna  mind  the  boords,  we'll  no  say  a 
word.' 

On  the  next  Sabbath  it  was  further  discovered  that  whereas 
the  rest  of  the  worshippers  precipitated  themselves  from  their 
pews  the  very  moment  the  Benediction  had  been  pronounced,  and 
left  the  church  rapidly  and  noisily.  Miss  Hereford  knelt  down  and 
remained  kneeling  for  quite  two  minutes.  The  superintendent 
of  the  Sabbath  School,  who  had  thought  of  asking  her  to  take  a 
class,  hesitated.     Sandy  looked  anxious. 

With  the  third  Sabbath  a  climax  was  reached.  At  the  close 
of  an  impressive  sermon  on  the  words  *  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord/  solemn  reference  was  made  to  *  a  recent  loss  sus- 
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tained  by  some  who  have  neither  part  nor  lot  with  us ; '  an  expres- 
sion that  roused  Miss  Hereford's  wonder.  Then  the  first  three 
verses  of  the  63rd  Paraphrase  were  given  out. 

The  school  teacher  loved  singing,  and  had  a  sweet,  clear  voice. 
She  had  heard  the  remarks  made  by  the  men  at  the  church  door ; 
they  had  filled  her  with  an  irrepressible  sadness,  which  had 
deepened  during  the  sermon.  Now  she  raised  her  voice  and  sang 
out  almost  with  a  smile — 

Take  comfort,  Christians,  when  your  fi:iends 
In  Jesus  fall  asleep, 

but  at  the  word  Jesus  she  bent  her  head  down  very  low.  The 
action  was  seen  by  everyone.  Her  ringing  voice  had  attracted  to 
her  some  eyes  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  turned  in  het 
direction.  Horrified  glances  were  exchanged  by  a  few,  disapproval 
was  written  large  in  the  faces  of  many.  Sandy's  expression  of 
dismay  would  have  been  ludicrous  but  for  its  intensity.  He 
looked  at  his  book ;  the  Name  recurred  in  the  third  verse.  He 
watched  the  singer  with  breathless  anxiety ;  again  her  head  was 
bent  reverently  but  unmistakably  down.  Sandy's  jaw  dropped ; 
he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  Benediction  and  subsequent 
emptying  of  the  church.  When  Miss  Hereford  came  out,  he  was 
standing  dejectedly  in  the  porch. 

'  Good  day,  Sandy,'  said  she,  holding  out  her  hand  in  greeting, 
'  I  was  nearly  too  late  this  morning,  was  I  not  ? ' 

He  made  no  answer,  but  shifted  the  collection  plate  to  and 
fro  on  its  stand. 

*  Why,'  cried  Miss  Hereford,  noticing  the  movement,  *  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  that  money  has  been  there  all  through  the 
service!  Do  you  always  leave  it  there?  Does  it  never  get 
stolen  ? ' 

'  Ay,  it's  lifted  whiles.* 

A  deacon  came  out,  and  carried  the  collection  away  into  safety. 
Then  Miss  Hereford,  recovering  from  her  astonishment,  remem- 
bered a  determination  she  had  made  on  her  knees  at  the  close  of 
the  service. 

'  Sandy,'  she  said,  '  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  want  to  ask 
you  about.  Are  you  going  straight  home  ?  because,  if  so,  I  will 
wait  for  you  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.' 

He  signified  his  acquiescence  in  this  arrangement  by  a  nod, 
and  disappeared  abruptly  within  the  building. 

The  youi^g  lady  walked  slowly  dqwn  the  hill,  pausing  at  in- 
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tervals  to  draw  deep  breaths  of  the  heather-scented  air.  The  blue 
sky,  the  golden  cornfields,  the  purple  heather,  the  droning  hum 
of  the  bee,  the  liquid  trill  of  the  thrush,  were  sights  and  soimds 
that  thrilled  her.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  she  seated  herself  on  a 
huge  stone  that  had  fallen  frona  the  dyke.  She  plucked  some 
sprays  of  heather,  and  bound  them  to  one  another  with  a  strip  of 
grass.  Suddenly  her  mind  reverted  to  the  conversation  of  the 
men  at  the  church  porch.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  and  blotted  out 
the  landscape. 

' "  Gin  my  Will's  ta'en  awa',  Grod  isna  a  God  o'  love," '  she  re- 
peated. '  Oh,  that  poor  woman,  that  poor  woman  j  how  I  wish 
I  could  comfort  her ! ' 

Presently  Sandy  overtook  her,  and  together  they  walked  up 
the  western  road  which  led  to  their  respective  homes. 

'  Sandy,'  she  said,  '  I  overheard  what  you  and  those  other  men 
were  saying  at  the  church  door  this  morning.  You  were  talking 
about  some  woman  who  has  lostiier  son.     Who  is  it  ? ' 

'  Kirsty  Simpson,  Jeemes  Simpson's  wife.' 

*  Where  does  she  live  ? ' 

*  At  Braehead  Croft,  yonder.'  He  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
a  thickly  wooded  hill. 

*  Is  it  the  other  side  of  the  bill  ? ' 
*Ay.' 

*  How  can  I  get  there  ? ' 

He  looked  at  her  curiously.  What  could  nht  want  at  Kirsty 
Simpson's  ? 

'  Ye  can  gang  by  the  Barrow  Boad,  but  it's  nigh  upo'  five  mile ; 
or  ye  can  gang  up  the  Quarry  Boad  and  past  Donald  Stewart's 
farm.' 

*  Is  that  shorter?' 

*  Ay ;  it's  but  three  mile  an'  a  bit.' 

*  TTiank  you ;  then  of  course  I  will  go  by  the  Quarry  Boad. 
Sandy,  who  did  the  clergyman  mean  when  he  spoke  of  "  some 
who  have  neither  part  nor  lot  with  us  "  ? ' 

*  I'se  warrant  he  meant  Jeemes  Simpson.' 

*  What  has  Jeemes  Simpson  done  ? ' 
'He's  lifted  his  lines.' 

*  I  don't  understand,'  she  said ;  '  is  that  a  very  wicked  thing 
to  do?' 

Sandy  stared  at  her.  Here  was  unheard-of  ignorance !  Was 
it  possible  that  she  did  not  appreciate  the  wickedness  of  back- 
sliding from  Church  ordinances  ?     His  astonished  silence  lasted  so 
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long,  that  Miss  Hereford  concluded  Jeemes  Simpson's  crime  must 
be  too  awful  to  mention. 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  a  place  whore  the  road  forked. 
Sandy's  farmsteading  lay  in  one  direction,  Miss  Hereford's  school- 
house  in  another. 

*  Well,  good-bye,  Sandy,'  said  she.  ^  I  will  try  to  be  in  good 
time  next  Sunday.' 

Sandy  stood  still.  A  tremendous  desire  possessed  him  to  speak 
some  words  on  which  he  had  been  meditating  ever  since  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Paraphrase.  It  seemed  impossible  to  utter  them,  and 
yet  they  must  be  uttered. 

'  What  for  did  ye  douk  your  heid  ? '  he  asked. 

He  might  as  well  have  spoken  Grreek.  His  auditor  knew  but 
few  Scotch  words.  ^  Douk '  she  had  never  heard,  and  being  un- 
conscious of  the  impropriety  with  which  she  had  behaved  she 
attached  no  significance  to  '  heid.'  She  smiled  up  at  him  a  won- 
dering interrogation ;  and  Sandy,  growing  suddenly  abashed  at  his 
own  daring,  hurried  oflF  up  the  side  road  and  left  her. 


II. 

An  epidemic  of  measles  had  broken  out  in  the  Quarry  Cottages. 
Lest  it  should  spread  further,  the  authorities  ordered  the  school 
to  be  closed  for  a  few  days ;  and  in  consequence  Miss  Hereford 
was  free  to  carry  out  her  charitable  intentions. 

After  noon  on  Monday,  she  betook  herself  to  the  Quarry 
Boad,  and  followed  it  to  Donald  Stewart's  farm,  where  it  ended 
abruptly ;  a  beaten  track  led  her  on  to  the  moor  beyond.  Here 
there  was  no  track  visible,  but  she  knew  in  which  direction  Brae- 
head  Croft  lay,  and  tramped  confidently  through  the  heather. 

She  was  awed  by  the  intense  stillness  through  which  she 
passed.  From  far  distant  fields  the  sound  of  the  reapers'  voices 
was  carried  up  to  her  on  the  air ;  but  there  was  no  sound  near 
her  except  once,  when  she  startled  a  covey  of  grouse,  and  was 
herself  more  scared  than  they  as  they  whirred  up  out  of  the 
heather  at  her  feet.  It  took  her  a  long  time  to  cover  the  ^  three 
mile  an'  a  bit.'  She  was  not  used  to  walking  over  peat  moss, 
and  through  woods  where  the  groimd  was  slippery  with  pine 
needles.  At  last  she  came  in  sight  of  Braehead  Croft,  lying  a 
hundred  yards  below  her  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  incline.  The 
place  looked  deserted,  desolate ;   there  was  absolutely  not  one 
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sign  of  life  about  it.  Two  or  three  acres  of  ground  had  been 
cleared,  and  a  crop  of  oats  raised.  It  was  cut  and  stood  in 
stooks ;  ]Vfi8s  Hereford  was  not  experienced  enough  to  note  how 
short  the  straw  was,  and  how  light  the  grain. 

The  back  of  the  cottage  was  toward  her ;  she  passed  round  to 
the  front  of  it.  Absolute  stillness  prevailed.  She  tapped  at  the 
wooden  door,  and  received  no  answer.  As  it  was  unfastened,  she 
pushed  it  open  and  went  in.  There  were  the  regulation  two 
rooms,  '  butt  and  ben/  divided  by  a  narrow  passage.  The  door  to 
the  right  was  ajar.  She  stepped  across  the  threshold  and  stood 
on  the  stone  floor  of  the  kitchen.  A  peat  fire  smouldered  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  reek -filled  the  room — a  dark,  wretched  little 
room,  with  a  box-bed  in  the  wall,  a  dresser,  a  broken  table,  and 
a  couple  of  benches.  The  place  was  silent — empty.  She  turned 
away  from  it  and  walked  along  the  pass€ige.  The  other  door  was 
closed.  She  had  almost  turned  the  handle  when  a  sudden  sensa- 
tion of  fear  sbole  over  her ;  if  she  opened  that  door,  what  would 
she  see  ?  She  made  her  way  quickly  out  of  the  cottage ;  then  her 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  sob.  She  followed  the  sound.  Behind 
the  cottage  was  a  dilapidated  wooden  shed.  In  the  further  end 
of  it  oats  were  stacked ;  in  front,  leaning  against  straw,  sat  a 
woman  and  a  lad.  They  seemed  to  have  dropped  down  there 
from  sheer  fatigue.  The  lad's  eyes  were  closed;  he  breathed 
with  diflSculty.  The  woman  sat  and  looked  at  him.  It  was  a 
picture  of  hopeless  despair.  It  was  she  who  now.  and  again  drew 
a  long  sobbing  breath,  but  there  were  no  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Miss  Hereford  glanced  at  the  lad,  and  her  face  lightened ;  she 
recognised  in  him  the  carrier  who  drove  past  the  school-house 
every  week. 

'  Why,  Jake,'  she  said  gently,  '  are  you  ill  ? ' 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her ;  he  made  an  eflfort  to 
nuse  himself,  and  failed. 

'  It's  the  school  teacher,  mither,'  he  said. 

'  Ay,  he's  ill,'  said  the  woman,  answering  for  him.  '  My  Jake's 
m.     Oh,  God  !  it's  hard  to  bear !     First  Will,  and  then  Jake.' 

She  sobbed  again ;  she  never  moved  her  eyes  from  his  face. 

Miss  Hereford  knelt  down  beside  him,  gently  pushed  back  the 
hair  from  his  forehead,  and  wiped  his  brow  with  her  handkerchief. 

'  Ought  he  to  be  here  ? '  she  asked  anxiously.  '  Shall  we  try 
to  get  him  to  his  bed  ? ' 

*  I  dinna  ken.  He  thinks  he's  better  here.  The  reek  i'  the 
room  gars  him  cough,  an'  the  cough's  sair  upon  him.' 
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'  I  think  I  could  make  him  more  comfortable/  said  the  girl. 
She  shifted  the  straw  so  as  to  give  him  more  support.  His  heavy 
eyelids  closed ;  he  was  already  half  asleep.  His  mother  had  by 
this  time  dragged  herself  to  her  feet. 

'  Eh,  you're  kind  ! '  she  said  wonderingly,  as  though  kindness 
were  rarely  met  with,  *  He'll  bide  there  j  he'll  rest  there.  He 
isna'  fit  for  work,' 

*  Have  you  and  he  been  trying  to  work  ? ' 

^  Ay.  The  neebors  ha'  been  kind  til 's.  They  cuttit  the  oats 
afore  Will  was  ta'en.  But  the  stooks  maun  be  led  in,  Jake  an' 
I  tried  to  lift  them.' 

'Does  your  husband  not  help  you?*  Miss  Hereford  was 
almost  afraid  to  allude  to  Jeemes  after  Sandy's  remark. 

*He  hasna  been  i'  the  place  sin  Will  gaed  awa'.  Maybe 
Jeemes  i%na  all  he  should  be.'  Thus  gently  did  she  speak  of  one 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood. 

'  Jake  is  very  much  changed  since  I  last  saw  him.' 

'  Ay,  is  he.  He  was  liftin'  Will  o'  Saturday,  an'  he  bled  frae 
the  limgs.' 

*  Do  you  mean  he  broke  a  blood-vessel  ? ' 

*  Ay :  I  ken  it's  the  sign  o'  his  death.    Will  began  that  way.' 

*  But  oh ! '  cried  Miss  Hereford,  wringing  her  hands,  '  if  that 
happened  on  Saturday  you  should  not  have  let  him  touch  these 
heavy  weights  to-day.' 

'  I  ken  that  fine,'  said  Kirsty  with  a  breaking  voice.  '  But,  ye 
see,  grief  has  ta'en  a'  my  strength;  an'  when  Jake  saw  me 
strugglin'  wi'  them  stooks,  naething  could  keep  him  frae  helpiu' 
me.' 

*  Has  the  doctor  seen  him  ? ' 

'  He  was  here  o'  Saturday.  He  gied  him  a  mixture.  It's  a 
red  mixture,  Will's  was  white;  maybe  this'll  do  mair  guid.  I 
canna  work  mair.    I'll  gang  to  my  bairn.     Will  ye  come  too  ? ' 

Instinctively  Miss  Hereford  knew  that  this  invitation  was 
intended  as  a  compliment.     She  followed. 

They  went  from  the  bam  into  the  cottage,  turned  to  the  left 
hand,  and  entered  the  closed  room.  How  strange,  how  solemn, 
how  awful  it  was,  tenanted  by  Death !  The  walls  had  been  white- 
washed, the  stone  flags  were  white,  the  table  before  the  window 
was  covered  with  a  white  sheet.  The  bed  was  draped  with  white, 
and  so  was  the  open  coffin  resting  upon  it.  The  one  dark  object 
in  the  room  was  the  coffin  lid,  propped  up  against  the  wall.  The 
two  women  stood  silently  beside  the  bed,  and  as  they  stood  there 
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Kirsty's  frame  was  shaken  by  those  terrible  shuddering  sobs. 
When  she  looked  upon  the  dead  man,  and  thought  of  the  misery 
of  the  living  woman,  tears  rose  in  the  school  teacher's  eyes,  and 
fell.     Kirsty  saw  them. 

'Ay,'  she  said,  in  an  indescribably  desolate  tone,  'you  can 
greet.  You  who  never  had  a  bairn  to  love  and  lose.  /  hae  nae 
tears.  He's  my  Will,  my  first  child,  my  guid  bairn,  an'  the 
Lord's  te'en  him.  They  may  weel  say  'at  His  ways  are  past  findin' 
oot.  I  canna  find  them  oot.  Why  did  He  gie  me  my  bairn, 
an'  a  mither's  heart  to  love  him,  an'  then  tak'  him  awa'  ?  Why  did 
He  wait  till  my  heart  had  grown  so  close  roimd  Will's  it  couldna 
let  him  go,  before  He  took  him  ?  The  neebors  say  'at  I  loved 
the  lad  ow'r  weel.  The  missionar'  tell't  me  I  worshipped  the 
creetur  mair  nor  the  Creator.  Oh,  Will,  my  bonnie  laddie,  you're 
deid  there  because  I  loved  ye  ow'r  muckle.  The  Lord  gave  ye  to 
me  an'  bade  me  love  ye,  an'  I  did  it,  an'  you're  deid.'  Her  voice 
was  choked  with  sobs. 

It  was  an  occasion  to  have  *  improved,'  no  doubt.  A  time  to 
have  administered  words  of  correction  and  instruction.  Miss 
Hereford  had  not  one  to  say.  In  the  presence  of  such  grief  she 
was  dumb.  She  did  what  her  heart  prompted,  flung  her  arms 
round  the  woman's  neck,  drew  down  the  weary  head  till  it  rested 
on  her  shoulder,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

'  A'  the  years  I've  lived,'  said  Kirsty,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh 
of  weariness  and  content,  '  never  a  lady  touched  me  so  before.' 

'  I'll  tell  ye  ae  thing,'  she  said,  after  a  pause.  '  I  didna  think 
to  t«ll  it  to  a  livin'  soul  but  Jake,  but  I'm  moved  to  tell  it  to  ye. 
Last  nicht  I  stayed  here  by  my  Will.  Jake  sleeps  ben,  an'  the 
ither  bairns  are  a'  hired  oot  for  the.  hairst.  I  was  sittin'  here,  an' 
I  looked  upon  my  bairn,  an'  I  prayed :  "  Lord,  Ye  ken  weel  I'm 
6  guid  woman,  an'  a'  my  life  lang  Ye've  sent  me  trouble — let  me 
die  now,  oh  Lord !  "  Ye  see  my  heart  was  that  sair  wi'  sorrow  I'd 
fair  forgotten  Jake,  an'  thocht  only  'at  I  couldna  live  withoot  my 
.Wm.  An'  I  fell  asleep  an'  dreem't.  I  was  standin'  by  a  dark 
river,  as  it  micht  be  the  Barrow  flowin'  at  the  fit  o'  the  brae.  An' 
I  saw  across  the  river  twa  men  standin'.  Then  it  cam'  upon  me 
'at  it  was  the  Eiver  o^  Death,  an'  yonder  side  was  the  Land  o' 
Promise.  An'  ane  o'  the  men  was  my  Will.  I  couldna  see  the 
face  o'  the  ither,  but  I  thocht  it  was  the  Lord  Jesus.  An'  I 
ca'd  oot  to  Will,  "Help  me  across,  my  bairn,"  but  he  never 
moved.  An'  right  oot  frae  their  feet  cam'  a  bar  o'  golden  licht, 
like  the  sun  shinin'  on  dark  waters.     I  pit  oot  my  feet  to  gang 
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across  on  it,  but  a  great  wind  arose  an'  ruffled  the  water,  an'  I 
couldna  see  the  licht,  an'  I  was  feart.  Then  I  heard  a  voice  like 
the  sound  o'  a  trumpit,  "  Thou  art  weighed  i'  the  balance  an'  art 
found  wantin' !  "  An'  I  woke,  an'  the  hair  rose  up  on  my  heid, 
for  I  thocht  I  saw  Will's  lips  move.  I  couldna  bide  here  langer, 
I  went  ben  to  Jake,  an'  wakened  him,  an'  tell 't  him  a'.  "  Oh, 
Jake,"  I  said,  "  I  canna  be  ane  o'  the  Elec',  for  I  hae  loved  my 
bairtis  ow'r  weel."  An'  it  cam'  ow'r  me  like  a  flash  o'  licht,  'at 
the  man  I  thocht  was  the  Lord  Jesus  had  Jake's  face.  Then  I 
knew  my  twa  lads  would  stan'  i'  the  Land  o'  Promise,  an'  leave 
me  this  side  o'  the  Eiver.' 

That  night,  as  Jake  and  his  mother  rested  together  ben  the 
house,  Jake  said :  *  Mither,  div  ye  think  God's  angels  '11  be  ony- 
wise  like  the  school  teacher  ?  Did  ye  see  how  she  knelt  down  by 
me  i'  the  shed,  an'  never  heedit  her  claes  ? ' 

*  Ay,  Jake,  I  did  that,'  said  Kirsty,  and  added  with  a  wondering 
smile  hidden  by  the  darkness,  ^  an'  she  kissed  me  ! ' 

m. 

Early  on  Wednesday  morning  Miss  Hereford  was  astir.  She 
took  a  basket  with  her,  walked  to  the  Barrow,  and  was  ferried 
across  the  river.  Half  an  hour's  walk  brought  her  to  Barrow 
Glen.  The  house  was  empty,  for  the  proprietor  Hved  abroad ;  but 
the  large  gardens  and  conservatories  were  filled  with  fruit  and 
flowers  cultivated  for  the  southern  markets.  When  Miss  Hereford 
returned,  her  basket  held  pure  white  roses,  feathery  sprays  of 
deutzia,  and  tender  green  ferns. 

On  her  way  home  she  encountered  Sandy. 

'  What  time  is  the  funeral  to-day,  Sandy  ?  * 

He  rummaged  in  his  pocket  and  produced  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  a  startling  black  border,  whereon  it  was  set  forth  that  James 
and  John  Simpson,  father  and  brother  of  the  deceased,  requested 
the  favour  of  your  presence  at  the  funeral  of  William  Simpson ; 
friends  to  assemble  at  Braehead  Croft  2  p.m.,  or  at  the  Barrow 
Churchyard  3.30  p.m. 

*  Then  they  will  pass  the  school-house  about  three  o'clock  ?  * 

*  It'll  be  a'  that.  Will  Simpson's  a  gey  heavy  weicht,  and  the 
road's  rough.' 

*  Sandy,  do  you  think  you  could  get  me  some  coarse  wire  ? ' 
In  answer  to  his  astonished  look,  she  opened  her  basket  and 

explained  that  the  contents  were  to  go  on  the  coffin. 
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'  Eh,  but  they're  bonnie,'  said  Sandy.  *  We  dinna  aften  see 
the  like  o'  they.     Gang  ye  hame,  an'  I'se  get  ye  the  weer/ 

It  was  long  after  three  when  the  funeral  procession  came  past 
the  school-house.  Six  men  carried  the  coffin,  and  about  a  hun* 
dred  others  followed.  At  the  school-house  gate  they  came  to  a 
standstill.  There  stood  Jliss  Hereford  bearing  an  exquisite  cross 
of  white  flowers. 

'  Do  you  think,*  she  said,  '  you  could  stoop  a  little,  so  that  I 
may  place  this  on  the  coffin  ? ' 

They  looked  at  the  cross,  and  all  that  they  had  ever  heard  of 
Popery  and  Jesuitry  rose  up  in  their  minds.  They  looked  at  the 
school  teacher,  and  Popery  and  Jesuitry  were  alike  forgotten. 
Involuntarily  the  bearers  stooped,  and  Sliss  Hereford  laid  her 
beautiful  cross  on  the  coffin  lid. 

Then  she  stepped  back.  A  hand  touched  her  arm;  a  tall 
gaunt  lad,  with  a  thin  white  face  and  staring  eyes,  addressed  her. 

*  Will  ye  mak'  one  o'  they  for  me  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Jake,  I  will,'  said  the  school  teacher,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

The  procession  moved  on. 

Sandy  Anderson,  and  Robert  Ross  the  grave-digger,  waited  in 
the  churchyard. 

'  They're  lang  o'  comin',  Rob.' 

*  Ay,  are  they ;  I  didna  expec'  'at  they  wad  be  here  till  nigh 
upon  four.     The  road's  bad,  ye  ken,  an  Will  hadna  wasted  muckle.' 

^  Its  sair  upon  Kirsty.' 

'  Ay.  But  we  maimna  say  a  word  agen  the  dealin's  0'  Provi- 
dence.   Ye  ken  we're  but  worms,  after  a' ! ' 

*  There  they  come,'  cried  Sandy.  *  Man,  it's  a  gran'  funeral ! 
There'll  be  nigh  upon  a  hunnert  there.  They  maun  ha'  closed  a' 
the  three  quarries.  Eh,  but  it's  a  respectable  funeral !  Will 
would  ha'  been  gratifeed  gin  he  could  ha'  seen't.' 

The  procession  drew  nearer. 

'  Yon's  Jake,  puir  lad,'  said  Sandy.  *  He'll  be  the  neist,  Rob. 
Isna  he  thin  ? ' 

'  Ay.    Jake'll  be  easy  carried.' 

*  Div  ye  see  Jeemes  ?  The  scoondrel  1  He  hasna  been  sae 
nigh  the  kirk  for  years,  I'se  warrant.' 

The  coffin  was  now  so  close  to  them  that  its  decoration  could 
be  plainly  seen. 
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'  Sandy,'  said  Eob,  in  an  awed  whisper,  *  yon's  a  cross !  * 
Sandy  was  horror-struck. 

*  I  thocht  she  wantit  the  weer  for  a  wreath,'  he  said  aghast. 
'Ye  kenn't  it  wad  be  there?      Wha  did  it?      The  school 

teacher  ? ' 

*  Ay,  just  her.' 

'  I  wunner  at  ye,  Sandy.  Tae  coontenance  a  Popish  thing 
like  yon ! ' 

*  Na,  na.  She  didna  mean  ony  harm,'  said  Sandy  despemtely. 
*  She's  frae  the  Sooth,  ye  ken ;  an'  they  hae  gey  queer  ways  i' 
Lunnon.' 

*  It^s  a  disgrace  to  the  parish.     It  shallna  be  suffered  ! ' 

The  bearers  approached,  and  Rob  made  a  movement  forward 
as  though  to  snatch  the  Popish  emblem  from  the  coffin.  Sandy 
seized  his  arm. 

'  Man,'  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  inspiration,  '  ye'll  no 
deny  'at  the  Lord  Himsel'  tell't  us  to  carry  the  cross  in  oor 
lives !  I  canna  think  He'll  be  fashed  gin  we  let  it  bide  on  oor 
graves.' 

And  the  cross  remained. 

Annie  Thompson. 
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SOME  of  the  most  enchanting  phenomena  in  nature  are  de- 
pendent for  their  very  existence  upon  singularly  unimportant 
things ;  and  some  phenomena  that  in  one  form  or  another  daily 
attract  our  attention  are  produced  by  startlingly  overlooked 
material.  What  is  the  agent  that  magically  transforms  the  leaden 
heavens  into  the  gorgeous  afterglow  of  autumn,  when  the  varied 
and  evanescent  colours  chase  each  other  in  fantastic  brilUancy  ? 
What  is  the  source  of  the  beautiftd,  brilliant,  and  varied  colouring 
of  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  of  the  most  extraordinary 
brilliant  blue  of  the  crystal  waters  of  the  tarns  in  the  Cordilleras  ? 
What  produces  the  awe-inspiring  deep  blue  of  the  zenith  in  a 
clear  simuner  evening,  when  the  eye  tries  to  reach  the  absolute  ? 
Whence  come  the  gentle  refreshing  rain,  the  biting  sleet,  the 
stupefying  fog,  the  chilling  mist,  the  virgin  snow,  the  glimmer- 
ing haze,  or  the  pelting  hail  ?  What  raises  water  to  the  state  of 
ebullition  in  the  process  of  heat  application  for  boiling  ?  What  is 
the  source  of  much  of  the  wound  putrefaction,  and  the  generation 
and  spread  of  sickness  and  disease  ?  What,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  agents  in  producing  beauty  for  the  eye's  grati- 
fication, refreshment  to  the  arid  soil,  sickness  and  death  to  the 
frame  of  man  and  beast  ?     That  agent  is  dust. 

And  yet  no  significance  is  given  to  dust  imless  it  appears  in 
large  and  troublesome  quantities.  It  requires  the  persistent 
annoyance  of  dust-clouds  to  excite  any  attention.  Dust,  however, 
demands  to  be  noticed,  even  when  not  in  that  collected,  irritating 
motion  known  in  Scotland  as  atour.  The  dust-particles  floating 
in  the  atmosphere  or  suspended  in  the  water  have  a  most 
important  influence  upon  the  imagination,  as  well  as  upon  the 
comfort  of  man.  Though  so  small  that  a  microscope  magnifying 
1,600  diameters  is  required  to  discern  them,  they  at  times  sorely 
tax  the  patience  of  the  tidy  housekeeper  and  the  skill  of  the 
anxious  surgeon.   An  aesthetic  eye  is  charmed  with  their  gorgeous 
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transformation  eflFects ;  yet  some  are  more  real  emissaries  of  evil 
than  poet  or  painter  ever  conceived. 

Until  the  famous  discovery  made  by  Mr.  John  Aitken,  of 
Falkirk,  a  few  years  ago,  no  one  could  reasonably  account  for  the 
exist-ence  of  rain.  It  was  said  by  physicists  that  cloud-particles 
were  attracted  by  the  law  of  gravitation  imder  certain  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressure.  But  this  famous  experimentalist 
and  observer  found  out  that  without  dust  there  could  be  no  rain ; 
there  would  be  nothing  but  continuous  dew.  Our  bodies  and  roads 
would  be  always  wet.  There  would  be  no  need  for  umbrellas,  and 
the  housekeeper's  temper  would  be  sorely  tried  with  the  dripping 
walls. 

A  very  easy  experiment  will  show  that  where  there  is  no  dust 
there  can  be  no  fog.  If  common  air  be  driven  through  a  filter  of 
cotton-wool  into  an  exhausted  glass  receiver,  the  vessel  contains 
l)ure  air  without  dust,  the  dust  having  been  seized  by  the  cotton- 
wool. If  a  vessel  containing  common  air  be  placed  beside  it,  the 
eye  is  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  contents  of  the 
vessels,  so  very  fine  and  invisible  is  the  dust.  If  both  vessels  be 
connected  with  a  boiler  by  means  of  pipes,  and  steam  be  passed 
into  both,  the  observer  will  be  astonished  at  the  contrast  presented. 
In  the  vessel  containing  common  air  the  steam  will  be  seen,  as 
soon  as  it  enters,  rising  in  a  close  white  cloud ;  then  a  beautiful 
foggy  mass  will  fill  the  vessel,  so  dense  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
through.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vessel  containing  the  filtered, 
dustless  air  the  steam  is  not  seen  at  all ;  though  the  eye  be 
strained,  no  particles  of  moisture  are  discernible;  there  is  no 
cloudiness  whatever.  In  the  one  case,  where  there  was  the 
ordinary  air  impregnated  with  invisible  dust,  fog  at  once  ap- 
peared ;  whereas  in  the  other  case,  the  absence  of  the  dust  pre- 
vented the  water-vapour  fi-om  condensing  into  fog.  Invisible 
dust,  then,  is  required  in  the  air  for  the  production  of  fog,  cloud, 
mist,  snow,  sleet,  hail,  haze,  and  rain,  according  to  the  temperature 
and  pressure  of  the  air. 

The  old  theory  of  particles  of  water-vapour  combining  with 
each  other  to  form  a  cloud-particle  is  now  exploded.  Dust,  is 
required  as  a  free-surface  on  which  the  vapour-particles  will  con- 
dense. The  fine  particles  of  dust  in  the  air  attract  the  vapour- 
particles  and  form  fog-particles.  When  there  is  abundance  of 
dust  in  the  air,  and  little  water-vapour  present,  there  is  an  over 
proportion  of  dust-particles;  and  the  fog-particles  are,  in  con- 
sequence, closely  packed,  but  light  in  form  and  small  in  size, 
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taking  the  more  flimBy  appearance  of  fog.  But  if  the  dust- 
particles  are  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  molecules  of 
water-vapour,  each  particle  soon  gets  weighted,  becomes  visible, 
and  falls  in  mist  or  rain. 

This  can  be  shown  by  experiment.  Let  a  jet  of  steam  be 
passed  into  a  glass  receiver  containing  common  air,  and  it  will  be 
soon  filled  with  dense  fog.  Shut  off  the  steam,  and  allow  the  fog 
to  settle.  The  air  again  becomes  clear.  Admit  more  steam,  and 
the  water-particles  will  seize  hold  of  the  dust-particles  that 
previously  escaped.  Fog  will  be  formed,  but  it  will  not  be  so 
dense.  Again,  shut  off  the  steam,  and  allow  the  fog  to  settle  and 
the  air  to  clear.  Then  admit  some  steam,  and  very  likely  the 
condensed  vapour  will  fall  as  rain.  If  the  experiment  be  often 
enough  repeated,  rain  instead  of  fog  will  be  formed,  because 
there  are  comparatively  few  soHd  particles  on  which  the  moisture 
can  condense.  When,  then,  dust  is  present  in  large  quantities, 
the  condensed  vapour  produces  a  fog  ;  there  are  so  many  particles 
of  dust  to  which  the  vapour  can  adhere  that  each  can  only  get  a 
very  small  share — so  small,  in  fact,  that  the  weight  of  the  dust  is 
scarcely  affected  by  the  addition  of  the  vapour — and  the  fog 
formed  remains  for  a  time  suspended  in  the  air,  too  light  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  But  when  the  number  of  dust-particles  is  fewer, 
each  particle  can  take  hold  of  a  greater  space  of  the  water-vapour, 
and  mist-particles  or  even  rain-particles  will  be  formed. 

This  principle  that  every  fog-particle  has  embosomed  in  it  an 
invisible  dust-particle  led  Mr.  Aitken  to  one  of  the  most  startUng 
discoveries  of  our  day — the  enumeration  of  the  dust-particles  of 
the  air.  Thirty  years  ago  M.  Pasteur  succeeded  in  counting  the 
organic  particles  in  the  air ;  these  are  comparatively  few,  whereas 
the  number  of  inorganic  particles  is  legion.  Dr.  Koch,  Dr.  Percy 
Frankland  and  others  have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  micro-organisms  in  the  air,  and  Mr.  A.  Wynter 
Blyth,  the  public  analyst  in  London,  has  done  good  service  in 
counting  the  micro-organisms  in  the  different  kinds  of  water  in 
the  vicinity.  Marvellous  as  are  the  results,  still  the  process  was 
comparatively  easy.  By  generating  the  colonies  in  a  prepared 
gelatine,  the  number  of  microbes  can  be  easily  ascertained. 

But  to  attempt  to  count  the  inorganic  dust  seemed  almost 
equal  in  audacity  to  the  scaling  of  the  heavens.  The  numbering 
of  the  dust  of  the  air,  like  the  numbering  of  the  hairs  of  the 
head,  was  considered  as  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Deity.  Yet 
Mr.  Aitken  has  counted  the  *  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun- 
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beams.'  Though  he  could  not  enlarge  the  particles  by  a  nutritive 
process,  as  in  the  case  of  the  organic  particles,  he  has  been  able 
to  enlarge  them  by  transferring  them  into  fog-particles,  so  as  to 
be  within  the  possibility  of  accurate  enumeration.  His  plan  is  te 
dilute  a  definite  small  quantity  of  common  air  with  a  fixed  large 
quantity  of  filtered,  dustless  air,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  be 
super-saturated  by  water- vapour ;  the  few  particles  of  dust  seize 
the  moisture,  become  visible  in  drops,  fall  on  a  divided  plate,  and 
are  there  counted  by  means  of  a  magnifying-glass. 

The  instrument  employed  by  Mr.  Aitken  has  taken  various 
forms ;  in  fact,  he  has  so  far  improved  it  that  it  can  be  carried  in 
the  coat-pocket.  But  the  original  instrument,  which  we  saw  and 
used,  is  most  easily  described  without  the  aid  of  diagrams.  But, 
instead  of  his  decimal  system  of  measurements,  we  will  use  the 
ordinary  system,  that  the  dimensions  may  be  more  easily  grasped 
by  the  general  reader.  Into  a  common  glass  flask  of  carafe-shape, 
and  flat-bottomed,  of  30  cubic  inches  capacity,  are  passed  two 
small  tubes,  at  the  end  of  one  of  which  is  attached  a  square 
silver  table,  one  inch  long.  A  little  water  having  been  inserted, 
the  flask  is  inverted,  and  the  table  is  placed  exactly  one  inch 
from  the  inverted  bottom,  so  that  the  contents  of  the  air  above 
the  table  and  below  the  bottom  are  one  cubic  inch.  The  observing 
table  has  been  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  squares,  and  is  highly 
polished,  with  the  burnishing  all  in  one  direction,  so  that  during 
the  observations  it  appears  dark,  when  the  fine  mist-particles,  fall- 
ing on  it,  glisten  opal-like  with  the  reflected  light,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  more  easily  counted.  The  tube  to  which  the  silver 
table  is  attached  is  connected  with  two  stop-cocks,  one  of  which 
can  admit  a  small  measured  portion  of  the  air  to  be  examined. 
The  other  tube  in  the  flask  is  connected  with  an  exhausting 
syringe,  of  10  cubic  inches  capacity.  Over  the  flask  is  placed  a 
covering  coloured  black  in  the  inside.  In  the  top  of  this  cover 
is  inserted  a  powerful  magnifying-glass,  through  which  the  par- 
ticles on  the  silver  table  can  be  easily  seen  and  counted,  A  little 
to  the  side  of  this  magnifier  is  an  opening  in  the  cover,  through 
which  light  is  concentrated  on  the  silver  table.  This  light,  again, 
has  had  to  pass  through  a  spherical  globe  of  water,  in  order  to 
abstract  the  heat  rays,  which  might  vitiate  the  observations. 

To  perform  the  experiment,  the  air  in  the  flask  is  exhausted 
by  the  syringe.  The  flask  is  then  filled  with  pure  filtered  air. 
One-tenth  of  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  to  be  examined  is  then  intro- 
duced into  the  flask,   and  mixed  with  the  30  cubic  inches  of 
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dostless  air.  After  one  stroke  of  the  syringe  this  mixed  air  is 
made  to  occupy  an  additional  space  of  1 0  cubic  inches ;  and  this 
rarefying  of  the  air  so  chills  it  that  condensation  of  the  water- 
vapour  takes  place  on  the  dust-particles.  The  observer,  looking 
through  the  magnifying-glass  upon  the  silver  table,  sees  the  mist- 
particles  fall  like  an  opal  shower  on  the  table,  and  counts  the 
number  on  a  single  square  in  two  or  three  places,  striking  an 
average  in  his  mind.  Suppose  the  average  number  upon  one  of 
these  squares  were  five,  then  on  the  whole  table  there  would  be 
600 ;  and  these  500  mist-particles  contain  the  600  dust-particles 
which  floated  invisibly  in  the  cubic  inch  of  mixed  air  above  the 
table.  But,  as  there  are  40  cubic  inches  of  mixed  air  in  the  flask 
and  syringe,  the  number  of  dust-particles  in  the  whole  is  40 
times  500=20,000;  that  is,  there  are  20,000  dust-particles  in  the 
small  quantity  of  common  air  (one-tenth  of  a  cubic  inch)  which 
was  introduced  for  examination ;  in  other  words,  a  cubic  inch  of 
that  air  contains  200,000  dust-particles — nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million. 

By  this  process  Mr.  Aitken  has  been  able  to  count  7^  millions 
of  dust-particles  in  one  cubic  inch  of  the  ordinary  air  of  Glasgow. 
We  counted  with  him  4  milHons  in  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  outside 
of  the  Boyal  Society  Booms,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  Inside 
the  Boom,  after  the  Fellows  had  met  for  two  hours,  on  a  winter 
evening — the  fire  and  gas  having  been  burning  for  a  considerable 
time — ^we  found  6  J  millions  in  a  cubic  inch  of  the  air  four  feet 
from  the  floor;  but  near  the  ceiling  no  fewer  than  67^  millions 
were  counted  in  the  cubic  inch.  He  counted  in  one  cubic  inch 
of  air  immediately  above  a  Bunsen  flame  the  fabulous  number  of 
489  millions  of  dust-particles.  The  lowest  number  he  ever  counted 
was  at  Lucerne,  in  Switzerland :  3,600  in  the  cubic  inch.  On  the 
summit  of  Ben  Nevis  the  observer,  using  Mr.  Aitken's  apparatus, 
counted  from  214,400  down  to  840  in  the  cubic  inch.  But  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  of  July  last  there  was  a  most  marvellous  obser- 
vation made.  Though  at  the  sea-level  the  wind  was  steady,  and 
the  thermometer  did  not  vary,  at  the  summit  the  wind  suddenly 
veered  round  to  the  opposite  direction  of  that  below,  blowing  out 
of  a  cyclone,  and  the  temperature  rose  ten  degrees.  In  conse- 
quence the  extraordinarily  low  mean  of  only  34  dust-particles  to 
the  cubic  inch  was  observed* 

We  now  come  to  the  most  pleasant  of  the  investigations  in 
connection  with  dust.  The  very  brilliant  sunsets  which  began  in 
the  autumn  of  1 883,  and  continued  during  successive  seasons  with 
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gradually  decreasing  grandeur,  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
physicist  as  weU  as  of  the  general  observer.  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  brilliant  colouring  in  these  remarkable  sunsets  ?  What  is 
the  source  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  various  shades  of  red 
which  have  been  so  universally  admired  ?  Gazing  on  a  gorgeous 
sunset,  the  whole  western  heavens  glowing  with  roseate  hues,  the 
observer  sees  the  colours  melting  away  before  his  eyes  and  be- 
coming transformed  into  diflferent  hues.  The  clouds  are  of 
different  sizes  and  of  all  shapes.  Some  float  virgin-like  in  silver 
folds,  others  voyage  in  golden  groups;  some  are  embroidered 
with  burning  crimson,  others  are  like  '  islands  aU  lovely  in  an 
emerald  sea.'  And  when  the  flood  of  rosy  light,  as  it  deepens 
into  bright  crimson,  brings  out  into  bold  relief  the  circlet  of 
flaming  mountain  peaks,  it  is  like  a  gorgeous  transformation 
scene.  Stranger  still,  when  the  sim  sinks  below  the  horizon,  and 
a  dull  ashen  grey  has  possessed  the  western  heavens,  what  occa- 
sions the  hectic  flush  on  the  eastern  horizon?  Gradually  the 
clouds  are  tinged  with  light  red  from  the  eastern  horizon  aU  over 
the  zenith ;  whence  comes  the  colouring  ? 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  these  remarkably  fine  sunsets 
have  been  since  the  tremendous  eruptions  at  Krakatoa,  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda.  Along  with  the  lava  eruption  there  was  ejected 
an  enormous  quantity  of  fine  dust.  The  decks  of  vessels,  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  were  covered  with  it.  Mr.  Verbreek  computed 
that  no  less  than  70,000  cubic  yards  of  dust  actually  fell  round 
the  volcano.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
dust  still  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  drifting  ail  over  the 
world.  In  the  upper  atmosphere,  too,  there  must  always  be  dust, 
for  without  the  dust  no  clouds  could  be  formed  to  shield  us  from 
the  sun's  scorching  rays;  and  of  cosmic  dust  there  must  be  a 
considerable  quantity  in  the  air,  produced  by  the  waste  from  the 
millions  of  meteors  that  daily  fall  into  it.  Mr.  Aitken  has  ably 
shown  that  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  the  colouring  are  due  to 
the  suspended  dust  in  the  atmosphere. 

Observers  of  the  gorgeous  sunsets  and  afterglows  have  been 
most  particularly  struck  with  the  immense  wealth  of  the  various 
shades  and  tints  of  red.  Now,  if  the  glowing  colours  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  dust  in  the  air,  there  must  be  somewhere  a  display 
of  the  colours  complementary  to  the  reds,  because  the  dust  acts 
by  a  selective  dispersion  of  the  colours.  The  small  dust-particles 
arrest  the  direct  course  of  the  rays  of  light  and  reflect  them  in 
all  directions ;  but  they  principally  reflect  the  rays  of  the  violet 
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end  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  red  rays  pass  on  almost  unchecked. 
Overhead  deep  blue  reigns  in  awe-inspiring  glory.  As  the  sun 
passes  below  the  horizon,  and  the  lower  stratum  of  air,  with  its 
larger  particles  of  dust  which  reflect  light,  ceases  to  be  illu- 
minated, the  depth  and  fullness  of  the  blue  most  intensely  increase. 
This  effect  is  produced  by  the  very  fine  particles  of  dust  in  the 
sky  overhead  being  unable  to  scatter  any  colours  unless  those  of 
short  wave-lengths  at  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  Thus  we 
see,  above,  blue  in  its  intensity  without  any  of  the  red  colours. 
When,  however,  the  observer  brings  his  eyes  down  in  any  direction 
except  the  west,  he  will  see  the  blue  mellowing  into  blue-green, 
green,  and  then  rose-colour.  And  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
delicate  rose  tints  are  formed  by  the  air  cooling,  and  depositing 
its  moisture  on  the  particles  of  dust,  increasing  the  size  of  the 
particles  till  they  are  sufficiently  large  to  stop  and  spread  the  red 
rays,  when  the  sky  glows  with  a  strange  Aurora-like  Ught. 

The  dust  theory  of  the  splendour  of  simset  colouring  is 
strengthened  by  the  often  glorious  afterglows.  The  fiercely 
brilliant  streaks  of  red  have  disappeared ;  over  the  mountain  ridge 
a  flush  of  orange  hovers,  and  softens  the  approaching  blue.  The 
western  hills,  that  once  stood  out  bronzed  against  the  glare  of 
light,  are  sombre-hued.  But  suddenly,  as  by  a  fairy's  wand,  the 
roseate  flush  of  beauty  rises  in  the  east,  and  stretches  its  beautiful 
tints  all  over  the  sky.  As  the  sun  sinks,  but  before  it  ceases  to 
shine  on  our  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  the  air  begins  to 
fall,  and  its  coohng  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  particles  floating  in  it  by  the  condensation  of  the  water- 
vapour.  The  particles  to  the  east  lose  the  sun  first,  and  are  thus 
first  cooled.  Accordingly,  the  rays  in  that  direction  are  best 
sift^  by  the  larger  water-clad  particles  of  dust,  and  the  roseate 
colouring  is  there  more  distinct  than  in  the  north  and  south.  As 
the  sun  sinks  further,  the  particles  overhead  become  cooler,  and 
attract  the  water-vapour ;  thus  they  increase  in  size,  and  thereby 
reflect  the  red  rays.  Here  the  red  hues,  at  first  visible  in  the 
east,  slowly  rise,  pass  overhead,  and  descend  in  the  west  to  form 
the  charming  afterglow.  Sometimes  a  flood  of  glory  will  roll  once 
more  along  the  summits  of  the  hills,  entrancing  the  attention  of 
the  artistic  spectator. 

All  exanunations  of  the  volcanic  dust  lately  collected  from  the 
atmosphere  show  that  a  great  quantity  of  it  is  composed  of  small 
glassy  crystals.  An  abundance  of  these  would  quite  account  for 
the  peculiarity  in  the  visibiUty  of  the  first  glow ;  and  the  evidence 
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seems  to  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  such  crystals  is  suificient 
to  produce  the  result.  When  these  are  fully  illuminated,  they 
become  in  turn  a  source  of  illumination,  and  reflect  their  reddish 
light  all  around.  In-winter  sunsets,  the  water-clad  dust-particles 
become  frozen,  and  the  peculiarly  brilliant  crimson  is  seen,  colour- 
ing the  dead  beech-leaves  and  red  sandstone  houses,  and  making 
them  appear  to  be  painted  with  vermilion. 

If,  then,  there  were  no  fine  dust-particles  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  sunset  eflfect  would  be  paler ;  if  there  were 
no  large  particles  in  the  lower  strata,  the  beautiful  sunset  eflFects 
would  cease.  In  fact,  if  our  atmosphere  were  perfectly  void  of 
dust-particles,  the  sun's  light  would  simply  pass  through  without 
being  seen,  and  soon  after  the  sun  dipped  below  the  horizon  total 
darkness  would  ensue.  The  length  of  our  twilight,  therefore, 
depends  on  the  amount  of  dust  in  one  form  or  another  in  our 
atmosphere.  Not  only,  then,  would  a  dustless  atmosphere  have 
no  clouds,  but  there  would  be  no  charming  sunsets,  and  no 
thought-inspiring  twilights. 

There  is  a  generally  prevalent  fallacy  that  the  colouring  at 
sunrise  or  sunset  is  much  finer  when  seen  from  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  than  from  a  valley.  To  this  matter  Mr.  Aitken  has 
been  giving  some  attention,  and  his  observations  point  the  very 
opposite  way,  corroborative  of  his  dust- theory.  From  the  summit 
of  the  Kigi  Kulm  in  Switzerland  he  saw  several  sunsets,  but  was 
disappointed  with  the  flatness  and  weakness  of  the  colouring; 
whereas  in  the  valley,  on  the  same  evenings,  careful  observers 
were  enchanted  with  the  gorgeous  display.  The  lower  dusty 
humid  air  was  the  chief  source  of  the  colour  in  the  sunset  efifects. 
His  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  when  from  the 
summit  he  saw  large  cumulous  clouds,  the  near  ones  were  always 
snowy  white,  while  it  was  only  the  distant  ones  that  were  tar- 
nished yellow,  showing  that  the  light  came  to  these  clouds  un- 
changed, and  it  was  only  the  air  between  the  far-distant  clouds 
and  his  eye  that  tarnished  them  yellow.  On  the  mountain-top  it 
required  a  great  distance  to  give  even  a  slight  colouring.  The 
larger  and  more  numerous  dust-particles  in  the  air  of  the  valley 
are,  therefore,  productive  of  more  brilliant  colouring  in  sunrise  or 
sunset  than  the  smaller  and  fewer  particles  on  the  mountain-top. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  the  inherent  hue  of  water  is  blueness. 
Even  distilled  water  has  been  proved  to  be  almost  exactly  of  the 
same  tint  as  a  solution  of  Prussian  blue.  This  is  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  the  purer  the  water  is  in  nature,  the  bluer  is  the 
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hue.  But  though  the  selective  absorption  of  the  water  deter- 
mines its  blueness,  it  is  the  dust-particles  suspended  in  it  which 
determine  its  brilliancy.  If  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  be 
taken  fix)m  diflFerent  places  and  examined  by  means  of  a  concen- 
trated beam  of  light,  it  is  seen  to  hold  in  suspension  millions  of 
dust-particles  of  different  kinds.  To  this  fine  dust  it  owes  its 
beautiful,  brilliant,  and  varied  colouring.  Where  there  are  few 
particles  there  is  little  light  reflected,  and  the  colour  of  the  water 
is  deep  blue ;  but  where  there  are  many  particles  more  light  is 
reflected,  and  the  colour  is  chalky  blue-green.  Along  its  shores 
the  Mediterranean  washes  the  rocks  and  rubs  off  the  minute  solid 
particles,  which  make  the  water  beautifully  brilliant. 

That  this  is  the  case  can  be  illustrated.  If  a  dark  metal  vessel 
be  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  Prussian  blue,  the  water  will 
appear  quite  dark  and  void  of  colour.  But  if  some  fine  white 
powder  be  thrown  into  the  vessel,  the  water  at  once  becomes  of  a 
brilliant  blue  colour;  if  more  powder  be  added,  the  brilliancy 
increases.  This  accounts  for  the  changes  of  depth  and  brilliancy 
of  colour  in  the  several  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Lake 
Como,  where  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  white  dust-particles, 
the  water  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  but  void  of  brilliancy ;  but, 
where  the  Lake  enters  the  river  Adda,  the  increase  of  the  current 
rubs  down  fine  reflecting  particles  from  the  rocks ;  in  consequence, 
there  the  water  is  of  a  finer  blue.  When  the  dust-particles 
carried  down  by  the  Bhone  spread  out  into  the  centre  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  the  colour  assumes  the  deeper  blue,  rivalling  in 
brilliancy  any  water  in  the  world. 

The  phenomenon  called  a  haze  puzzled  investigators  until 
Mr.  Aitken  explained  it  on  the  principle  of  the  condensing  power 
of  dust-particles.  Haze  is  only  an  arrested  form  of  condensation 
of  water-vapour.  If  one  half  of  a  dusty  pane  of  glass  be  cleaned 
in  cold  weather,  the  clean  part  will  remain  undewed,  while  the 
dusty  part  is  damp  to  the  eye  and  greasy  to  the  touch.  Why  is 
this? 

Fit  up  an  open  box  with  two  pipes,  one  for  taking  in  water 
and  the  other  for  taking  away  the  overflow.  Inside  fix  a  thermo- 
meter. Cover  the  top  edge  of  the  box  with  indiarubber,  and 
fix  down  with  spring  catches  (so  as  to  make  the  box  water-tight) 
a  glass  mirror,  on  which  dust  has  been  allowed  to  collect  for  some 
time.  Clean  the  dust  carefully  off  one  half  of  the  mirror,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  glass  covering  the  box  is  clean  and  the  other  half 
dusty.     Pour  cold  water  through  the  pipe  into  the  box,  so  as  to 
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lower  the  temperature  of  the  mirror,  and  carefully  observe  when 
condensation  begins  on  each  of  the  halves,  taking  a  note  of  the 
temperature.  It  will  be  found  that  the  condensation  of  the 
wat^r-vapour  appears  on  the  dust-particles  before  coming  down 
to  the  natural  dew-point  temperature  of  the  clean  glass.  The 
difference  between  the  two  temperatures  indicates  the  tempera- 
ture above  the  dew-point  at  which  the  dust  condenses  the  water- 
vapour.  Mr.  Aitken  found  that  the  condensing  power  of  the 
dust  in  the  air  of  a  smoking-room  varied  from  4^  to  8°  Fahr. 
above  the  dew-point,  whenever  that  of  the  outer  air  varied  from 
3^  to  5i°. 

Moisture  is,  therefore,  deposited  on  the  dust-particles  of  the 
air  which  is  not  saturated,  and  condensation  takes  place  while 
the  air  is  comparatively  dry,  before  the  temperature  is  lowered  to 
the  dew-point.  The  clearest  air,  then,  has  some  haze ;  and,  as 
the  humidity  increases,  the  thickness  of  the  air  increases.  In  all 
haze  the  temperature  is  above  the  dew-point.  And  in  all  cir- 
cumstances the  haze  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  condensing 
power  of  the  dust-particles  in  the  atmosphere,  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature than  that  required  for  the  formation  of  fogs,  or  mists,  or 
rain. 

But  whence  comes  the  dust  ?  Meteoric  waste  and  volcanic 
dibris  have  already  been  mentioned.  On  or  near  the  sea  the  air 
is  impregnated  by  the  fine  brine-dust  lashed  by  the  waves  and 
broken  upon  the  rocks  and  vessel-sides.  But  the  most  active  of 
all  surfEu^es  as  a  fog-producer  in  towns  is  burnt  sulphur.  No  less 
than  350  tons  of  the  products  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  from 
the  coal  are  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  of  London  every  winter 
day.  But  the  powerful  deodorising  and  antiseptic  properties  of 
the  sulphur  assist  in  sanitation ;  and  it  is  better  to  bear  the  incon- 
venience of  fogs  than  be  subjected  to  the  evils  of  a  pestilence. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  known  that  smoke-particles  can  be 
deposited  by  the  agency  of  electricity.  If  an  electric  discharge 
be  passed  through  a  jar  containing  smoke,  the  dust  will  be  depo- 
sited so  as  to  make  the  air  clear.  Lightning  clears  the  air, 
restoring  the  devitalised  oxygen  and  depositing  the  dust  on  the 
ground.  JVIight  it  not,  then,  be  possible  for  strong  enough  elec- 
trical discharges  from  several  large  voltaic  batteries  to  attack  the 
smoke  in  the  air  of  large  cities,  and  especially  the  fumes  from 
chemical  works,  so  as  to  bring  down  the  dust  in  the  form  of  .rain 
instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  form  of  mystifying  fog  ? 

Organic  germs  also  float  in  the  air.     Some  ai'e  being  vomited 
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into  the  air  from  the  pestilential  hot-beds  of  the  lowest  slums. 
In  a  filthy  town  no  less  than  thirty  millions  of  bacteria  in  a  year 
will  be  deposited  by  the  rain  upon  every  square  yard  of  surface. 
A  man  breathes  thirty-six  germs  every  minute  in  a  close  town, 
and  double  that  in  a  close  bedroom.  The  wonder  is  how  people 
escape  sickness,  though  most  of  these  germs  are  not  deadly.  In 
a  healthy  man,  however,  the  warm  lung  surfaces  repel  the  colder 
dust-particles  of  all  kinds,  and  the  moisture  evaporating  fix)m  the 
surface  of  the  air-tubes  helps  the  prevention  of  the  dust  clinging 
to  the  surface. 

From  this  outUne  the  reader  will  observe  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  careful  attention  to  the  influence  of  dust  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  As  a  sickness-bearer  and  a  death-bearer  it 
must  be  attacked  and  rendered  harmless  ;  as  a  source  of  beauty 
unrivalled  we  must  rejoice  at  its  existence.  The  clouds  that 
shelter  us  from  the  sun's  scorching  heat,  the  refreshing  showers 
that  clear  the  air  and  cheer  the  soil,  the  brilliancy  of  the  deep- 
blue  sea  and  lake,  the  charms  of  twilight,  and  above  all  the  glory 
of  the  colours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  are  all  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  millions  of  dust-particles  which  are  within  the  power 
of  man's  enumeration.  No  more  brilliant  achievement  has  been 
made  in  the  field  of  meteorology  than  during  the  past  few  years 
by  the  careful  observation  and  inventive  genius  of  Mr.  Aitken  in 
connection  with  the  importance  of  dust  in  air  and  water. 

J.  G.  McPherson. 
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The  Wall-paper. 


WHEN  I  was  only  five  years  old, 
My  mother,  who  was  soon  to  die, 
Kaised  me,  with  fingers  soft  and  cold. 
On  high ; 

Until,  against  the  parlour  wall, 

I  reached  a  golden  paper  flower  ; 
How  proud  was  I,  and  ah !  how  tall, 
That  hour! 

'  This  shining  tulip  shall  be  yours, 

Your  own,  your  very  own,'  she  said ; 
The  mark  that  made  it  mine  endures 
In  red, 

I  scarcely  saw  it  from  the  floor ; 

I  craned  to  catch  the  scarlet  sign  ; 
No  gift  so  precious  had  before 
Been  mine. 

A  paper  tulip  on  a  wall ! 

A  boon  that  ownership  defied ! 
Yet  this  was  dearer  far  than  all 
Beside, 

Real  toys,  real  flowers  that  lavish  love 
Had  strewn  before  me,  all  and  each 
Paled  by  this  royal  gift  above 
My  reach. 
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'Twas  like  a  treasure  in  a  dream 

That  never  could  be  mine  to  hold ; 
I  triumphed  in  its  flickering  beam 
Of  gold. 

Ah !  now  that  time  has  worked  its  will, 

And  fooled  my  heart,  and  dazed  my  eyes, 
Delusive  tulips  prove  me  still 
Unwise, 

Still,  still  the  eluding  flower  that  glows 
Above  the  hands  that  yearn  and  clasp 
Seems  brighter  than  the  genuine  rose 
I  grasp. 

So  has  it  been  since  I  was  bom ; 

So  will  it  be  until  I  die  ; 
Stars,  the  best  flowers  of  all,  adorn 
The  sky. 

Edmund  Gosse. 
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The  Latest  about  Spiders. 


'  GPIDER '  and  '  spinner '  are  synonymous  words.  From  time 
O  immemorial  the  animal  has  attracted  observation  princi- 
pally on  account  of  its  web-making  skill,  and  in  many  languages 
other  than  our  own  its  name  testifies  to  this  fact.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  only  quite  recently  that  anything  very  definite  has  been 
known  of  the  complicated  apparatus  by  which  the  spinning  is 
accomplished ;  and  many  statements  with  regard  to  it,  either 
entirely  mistaken  or  much  exaggerated,  are  constantly  repeated 
in  works  of  natural  history,  and  have  obtained  a  wide  popular 
currency. 

The  results  of  recent  research  in  this  field  will  possibly  prove 
of  general  interest,  while  they  certainly  will  not  tend  to  diminish 
the  admiration  which  has  always  been  excited  by  the  strange 
talent  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  group  of  animals. 

The  external  spinning  organs  are  situated  on  a  little  circular 
area  underneath  the  spider's  abdomen,  and  consist  of  four  or  six 
finger-like  protuberances,  apparently  bristling  with  hairs.  These 
protuberances  are  the  apiuTieretSj  and  are  exceedingly  mobile 
and  muscular,  the  animal  being  able  to  rub  them  together  or  to 
separate  them  widely  at  will.  When  at  rest,  they  form  a  little 
pyramid,  their  free  ends  being  in  contact  at  its  apex,  in  the 
middle  of  the  circular  area.  In  those  spiders  which  possess  six, 
two  are  comparatively  small,  and  are  concealed  within  the  pyramid 
formed  by  the  other  four. 

The  hair-like  bodies  with  which  they  bristle  are  in  reality 
excessively  fine  tubes,  prolonged  beyond  the  spinnerets  them- 
selves. Among  them  may  be  noticed  a  very  few  of  much  greater 
calibre  and  more  tube-like  appearance. 

It  is  from  these  various  tubes  that  the  spider-silk  is  emitted, 
and  they  are  continuous  with  the  internal  organs,  or  'glands,' 
where  it  is  formed. 
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Now,  a  gland  is  a  kind  of  factory.  WTierever  a  fluid,  such  as 
milk,  or  venom,  or  bile,  is  elaborated  by  an  animal,  the  object  is 
accomplished  by  a  special  gland,  which  somehow  withdraws  from 
the  blood  the  materials  it  requires. 

Why  one  gland  should  be  able  to  secrete  milk  and  another 
poison  from  the  same  source  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand, 
but  in  some  way  this  power  of  selection  is  possessed  by  them. 

The  real  organs,  therefore,  which  produce  the  silk  are  the 
spinning  glands.  They  manufacture  and  store  it  up  in  the  form 
of  a  gummy  fluid,  and  it  is  only  on  meeting  the  air  as  it  proceeds 
from  the  fine  spinning  tubes  that  it  hardens  and  forms  silken 
threads.  Each  gland  has  its  own  separate  opening  on  one  of  the 
hair-Uke  tubes  which  crown  the  spinnerets. 

Now,  when  the  small  size  of  the  entire  animal  and  the  micro- 
scopic dimensions  of  the  spinning  tubes  are  taken  into  account, 
it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  zoologist  who  undertook  to 
investigate  the  individual  glands  and  trace  them  to  their  orifices 
had  set  himself  no  easy  task.  It  has,  however,  been  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  eight  diflFerent  genera  of  spiders  by 
Dr.  Carl  Apstein,  whose  performance  is  a  notable  one  even  in  the 
annals  of  microscopic  anatomy. 

Of  all  the  different  groups  of  spiders,  those  in  which  the  organs 
we  are  considering  are  most  highly  developed  are  the  Orbitelarise, 
the  spinners  of  the  familiar  wheel-like  web.  If,  therefore,  we 
confine  our  attention  to  a  member  of  this  group — which  is  con- 
veniently represented  by  the  large  garden  spider  with  the  white 
cross  on  its  back  (Epdra  diadeniata) — ^we  shall  find  the  spinning 
apparatus  in  its  most  complex  form. 

This  spider  possesses  six  spinnerets,  or  finger-Kke  processes, 
bearing  the  spinning  tubes.  They  are  arranged  in  three  pairs — 
the  anterior,  the  middle,  and  the  posterior.  Within  the  body  of 
the  spider  are  found  five  distinct  kinds  of  spinning  glands,  some 
small  and  numerous,  others  large  and  few  in  number.  Altogether 
there  are  about  four  hundred  glands,  and  this,  therefore,  is  ap- 
proximately the  maximum  number  of  threads  which  the  animal 
can  emit.  Moreover,  it  is  known  precisely  how  the  orifices  of  these 
various  glands  are  distributed  over  the  ends  of  the  six  spinnerets. 

Now,  as  there  are  here  five  varieties  of  spinning  glands,  the 
inevitable  inference  is  that  they  are  used  by  the  spider  for  different 
purposes ;  and  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  these  purposes 
may  be.  In  what  different  spinning  operations  does  the  animal 
engage  ? 
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There  are  three  distinct  operations  which  occur  to  us  after  a 
little  consideration — the  construction  of  the  web,  the  binding  up 
of  captured  flies,  and  the  building  of  the  cocoon  of  flufly  yellow 
silk,  which  afifords  protection  for  the  eggs. 

But  on  farther  examination  the  web  proves  not  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  throughout.  The  foundation  lines  between  which  it 
is  stretched,  and  the  radial  lines,  or  spokes  of  the  wheel,  differ 
considerably  from  the  spiral  line  which,  beginning  near  the 
centre,  crosses  the  radii  in  successive  curves  until  the  circum- 
ference is  reached.  The  former  are  dry  and  not  adhesive,  but 
the  spiral  line,  besides  possessing  greater  elasticity,  is  studded 
over  with  viscid  globules,  which  act  like  bird-lime  on  any  insect 
which  is  unfortunate  enough  to  come  into  contact  with  them. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  endeavoured  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular use  of  the  five  different  kinds  of  glands.  The  method  to 
be  adopted  was  apparently  simple  enough,  though  the  practical 
diflSculties  proved  to  be  by  no  means  few.  The  spider  was  to  be 
caught  in  the  act  of  performing  its  various  spinning  operations  ; 
and,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  the  thread  it  happened  to  be 
employing  was  to  be  traced  to  the  particular  spinning-tubes,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  particular  glands  from  which  it  emanated. 

The  first  successful  experiments  led  to  rather  an  interesting 
discovery,  quite  at  variance  with  the  current  belief  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  spider's  thread. 

It  had  previously  been  noticed  that  an  apparently  single  line 
started  from  the  point  to  which  it  was  attached,  as  a  multitude  of 
fine  threads  spreading  out  in  all  directions.  What  more  natural, 
therefore,  than  that  the  single  line  should  be  thought  to  consist 
of  multitudinous  finer  threads  fused  or  interwoven  together? 
What  more  natural,  again,  than  that  the  number  of  these  con- 
stituent threads  should  be  exaggerated  from  hundreds  to  thousands, 
and  a  fabulous  fineness  attributed  to  them  ? 

But  the  microscope  told  another  tale,  and  it  was  quickly 
evident  that  the  numerous  attachment  threads  ceased  almost 
immediately,  and  only  served  to  anchor  the  continuous  line  to  its 
starting-point,  while  the  line  itself  consisted  sometimes  of  two, 
sometimes  of  four,  strands,  proceeding  from  the  larger  tubes 
previously  alluded  to.  These  strands,  moreover,  were  not  inter- 
woven or  fused,  but  simply  lying  side  by  side,  and  easily  sepa- 
rated by  slackening  the  line  and  blowing  upon  it.  As  an  example 
of  the  method  of  investigation,  one  of  the  earlier  experiments 
may  be  described  rather   more  fully.     A  simple  apparatus  was 
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devised  so  tliat  the  creature  could  be  confined — quite  painlessly — 
in  8Qch  a  way  that  its  spinnerets  could  be  observed  under  the 
microscope.  With  a  little  dexterity  this  confinement  was  accom- 
plished with  the  line  it  was  engaged  in  weaving  still  unbroken. 
By  the  aid  of  a  good  light  and  a  gentle  strain  on  the  line  its  pre- 
cise source  could  be  clearly  perceived. 

Now,  when  a  thread  has  once  been  started,  it  may  be  artificially 
drawn  out  from  the  spider  almost  indefinitely.  The  animal  can 
throw  new  tubes  into  play,  but  it  does  not  seem  able  to  directly 
prevent  the  flow  of  the  silk.  The  mobility  of  the  spinnerets  is 
wonderful  to  watch.  The  line  may  at  first  consist  of  two  strands 
emanating  from  the  larger  tubes.  Presently  the  animal  may 
decide  to  strengthen  it,  and  the  spinnerets  are  rubbed  together, 
with  the  result  that  two  more  tubes  are  brought  into  play,  and 
the  line  is  fourfold.  This  may  again  be  varied  by  the  employ- 
ment of  still  other  tubes,  until  perhaps  the  whole  battery  is  in 
action.  The  result  is  a  band  rather  than  a  thread  of  silk,  and  the 
strands  are  perfectly  distinct,  without  any  adherence  or  inter- 
weaving. Finally,  a  movement  more  abrupt  than  usual  may 
break  the  silk — an  action  generally  accomplished  in  the  free 
state  by  one  of  the  hind  legs — and  the  flow  may  cease. 

Further  experiments  prove  that,  of  the  three  kinds  of  larger 
glands,  one  serves  chiefly  to  lay  down  the  foundation  lines  and 
radii  of  the  web,  a  second  to  supply  the  silk  for  the  cocoon,  and 
the  third  to  furnish  the  viscid  matter  with  which  the  spiral  line 
is  studded.  Of  the  two  groups  of  small  and  numerous  glands  one 
is  principally  used  to  anchor  the  stouter  line  to  the  point  of 
departure,  while  both  supply  the  strands  of  the  broad  silken 
band  with  which  a  captured  insect  is  so  deftly  enwrapped. 

Here  again  it  may  be  said  that  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  spider's  spinning  apparatus  appears  even 
more  wonderful  in  the  further  light  that  has  been  thrown  upon  it, 
though  we  are  forced  to  discard  the  oft-repeated  fable  that  the 
line,  fine  as  it  appears,  is  composed  of  thousands  of  inconceivably 
finer  strands. 

Cecil  Warburtox. 
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The  Three  Fates'. 

By  F.  Marion  Cra\\tord,  Author  of  'Mr.  Isaacs,' 
*Dr.  Claudius/  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

JONAH  WOOD  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  his  son.  During 
five-and-twenty  years  he  had  looked  in  vain  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  qualities  in  George  which  alone,  in  his  opinion, 
could  insure  success.  But  though  George  could  talk  intelligently 
about  the  great  movements  of  business  in  New  York,  it  was  clear 
by  this  time  that  he  did  not  possess  what  his  father  called  '  busi- 
ness instincts.'  The  old  man  could  have  forgiven  him  his  defective 
appreciation  in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  however,  if  he 
had  shown  the  slightest  inclination  to  adopt  one  of  the  regular 
professions ;  in  other  words,  if  George  had  ceased  to  waste  his 
time  in  the  attempt  to  earn  money  with  his  pen,  and  had  sub- 
mitted to  becoming  a  scribe  in  a  lawyer's  office,  old  Wood  would 
have  been  satisfied.  The  boy's  progress  might  have  been  slow, 
but  it  would  have  been  sure. 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  this  elderly  man,  who  had  been 
ruined  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  business  fiuiulties,  still  pinned 
his  faith  upon  his  own  views  and  theories  of  finance,  and  regarded 
it  as  a  real  misfortune  to  be  the  father  of  a  son  who  thought 
diflFerently  from  himself.  It  would  have  satisfied  the  height  of 
his  ambition  to  see  George  installed  as  a  clerk  on  a  nominal 
salary  in  one  of  the  great  banking  houses.  Possibly,  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  before  George  had  finally  refused  to  enter  a  career  of 
business,  there  may  have  been  in  the  bottom  of  the  old  man's 
heart  a  hope  that  his  son  might  some  day  become  a  financial 
power,  and  wreak  vengeance  for  his  own  and  his  father's  losses 
upon  Thomas  Craik  or  his  heirs  after  him ;  but  if  this  wish 
existed  Jonah  Wood  had  honestly  tried  to  put  it  out  of  the  way. 
»  Copyright  1891,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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He  was  of  a  religious  disposition,  and  his  moral  rectitude  was 
above  all  doubt.  He  did  not  forgive  his  enemies,  but  he  sincerely 
meant  to  do  so,  and  did  his  best  not  to  entertain  any  hope  of 
revenge. 

The  story  of  his  wrongs  was  a  simple  one.  He  had  formerly 
been  a  very  successful  man.  Of  a  good  New  England  family,  he 
had  come  to  New  York  when  very  yoimg,  possessed  of  a  small 
capital,  full  of  integrity,  industry,  and  determination.  At  the 
age  of  forty  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  banking  firm  which  had  for 
a  time  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  some  importance.  Then  he  had 
married  a  young  lady  of  good  birth  and  ]X)ssessing  a  little 
fortune,  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  for  years  and  who  had 
waited  for  him  with  touching  fidelity.  Twelve  months  later  she 
had  died  in  giving  birth  to  George.  Possibly  the  terrible  shock 
weakened  Jonah  Wood's  nerves  and  disturbed  the  balance  of  his 
&cidties.  At  all  events  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  to 
enter  into  speculation.  At  first  he  was  very  successful,  and 
his  success  threw  him  into  closer  intimacy  with  Thomas  Craik, 
a  cousin  of  his  dead  wife's.  For  a  time  everything  prospered 
with  the  bank,  while  Wood  acquired  the  habit  of  following 
Craik's  advice.  On  an  ill-fated  day,  however,  the  htter  persuaded 
him  to  invest  largely  in  a  certain  railway  not  yet  bogun,  bub 
which  was  completed  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  it  was  evident  that  the  road,  which 
Craik  insisted  on  running  upon  the  most  ruinous  principles,  must 
soon  become  bankrupt.  It  had  of  course  been  built  to  compete 
with  an  old-established  line ;  the  usual  war  of  rates  set  in,  the 
old  road  suffered  severely,  and  the  young  one  was  ruined.  This 
was  precisely  what  Craik  had  anticipated.  So  soon  as  the  bank- 
ruptcy was  declared  and  the  liquidation  terminated,  be  bouglit  up 
every  bond  and  share  upon  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  Wood 
was  ruined,  together  with  a  number  of  other  heavy  investors. 
The  road,  however,  having  ceased  to  pay  interest  on  its  debts, 
continued  to  run  at  rates  disastrous  to  its  more  honest  comi)etitor, 
and  before  long  the  latter  was  obliged  in  self-defence  to  buy  up 
its  rival.  WTien  that  extremity  was  reached  Thomas  Craik  was 
in  possession  of  enough  bonds  and  stock  to  give  him  a  controlling 
interest,  and  he  sold  the  ruined  railway  at  his  own  price,  realising 
a  large  fortune  by  the  transaction.  Wood  was  not  only  financially 
broken ;  his  reputation,  too,  had  suffered  in  the  catastrophe.  At 
first,  people  looked  askance  at  him,  believing  that  he  had  got  a 
share  of  the  profits,  and  that  he  was  only  pretending  poverty 
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until  the  Scandal  should  blow  over,  though  he  had  in  reality 
sacrificed  almost  everything  he  i)088e88ed  in  the  honourable  liqui- 
dation of  the  bank's  affairs,  and  found  himself  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven  in  possession  only  of  the  small  fortune  that  had  been  his 
wife's  and  of  the  small  house  which  had  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  in  which  he  now  lived.  Thomas  Craik  had  robbed  him,  as 
he  had  robbed  many  others,  and  Jonah  Wood  knew  it,  though 
there  was  no  possibility  of  ever  recovering  a  penny  of  his  losses. 
His  nerve  was  gone,  and  by  the  time  people  had  discovered  that  he 
was  the  most  honest  of  men  he  was  more  than  half  forgotten  by 
those  he  had  known  best.  He  had  neither  the  energy  nor  the 
courage  to  begin  life  again,  and  although  he  had  cleared  his 
reputation  of  all  blame,  he  knew  that  he  had  made  the  great 
mistake,  and  that  no  one  would  ever  again  trust  to  his  judgment. 
It  seemed  easiest  to  live  in  the  little  house,  to  get  what  could  be 
got  out  of  life  for  himself  and  his  son  on  an  income  of  scarcely 
two  thousand  dollars,  and  to  shut  himself  out  from  his  former 
acquaintance. 

And  yet,  though  his  own  career  had  ended  in  such  lamentable 
failure,  he  would  gladly  have  seen  George  begin  where  he  had 
begun.  George  would  have  succeeded  in  doing  all  those  things 
which  he  himself  had  left  undone,  and  he  might  have  lived  to  see 
established  on  a  firm  basis  the  great  fortune  which  for  a  few  brief 
years  had  been  his  in  a  floating  state.  But  George  could  not  be 
brought  to  understand  this  point  of  view.  His  youthful  recollec- 
tions were  connected  with  monetary  disaster,  and  his  first  boyish 
antipathies  had  been  conceived  against  everything  that  bore  the 
name  of  business.  What  he  felt  for  the  career  of  the  money- 
maker was  more  than  antipathy ;  it  amounted  to  a  positive  horror 
which  he  could  not  overcome.  From  time  to  time  his  father 
returned  to  the  old  story  of  his  wrongs  and  misfortunes,  going 
over  the  tale  as  he  sat  with  George  through  the  long  winter 
evenings,  and  entering  into  every  detail  of  the  transaction  which 
had  ruined  him.  In  justice  to  the  young  man  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  patient  on  those  occasions,  and  listened  with 
outward  calm  to  the  long  technical  explanations,  the  interminable 
concatenation  of  figures  and  the  jarring  cadence  of  phrases  that 
all  ended  with  the  word  *  dollars.'  But  the  talk  was  as  painftil  to 
him  as  a  violin  played  out  of  tune  is  to  a  musician,  and  it  reacted 
upon  his  nerves  and  produced  physical  pain  of  an  acute  kind.  He 
could  set  his  features  in  an  expression  of  resi)ectful  attention,  but 
he  could  not  help  twisting  his  long  smooth  fingers  together  under 
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the  edge  of  the  table,  where  his  father  could  not  see  them.  The 
very  name  of  money  disgusted  him,  and  when  the  great  failure 
had  been  talked  of  in  the  evening  it  haunted  his  dreams  through- 
out the  night  and  destroyed  his  rest,  so  that  he  awoke  with  a 
sense  of  nervousness  and  distress  from  which  he  could  not  escape 
until  late  in  the  following  day. 

Jonah  Wood  saw  more  of  this  peculiarity  than  his  son  sus- 
pected, though  he  failed  to  understand  it.  With  him,  nervous- 
ness took  a  different  form,  manifesting  itself  in  an  abnormal 
anxiety  concerning  George's  welfare,  combined  with  an  unfor- 
tunate disposition  to  find  fault.  Of  late,  indeed,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  accuse  the  young  man  of  idleness,  since  he  was  evidently 
working  to  the  utmost  of  his  strength,  though  his  occupations 
brought  him  but  little  return.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  Jonah  Wood 
that  so  much  good  time  and  so  much  young  energy  should  be 
wasted  over  pen,  ink,  paper,  and  books  which  left  no  record  of  a 
daily  substantial  gain.  He,  too,  slept  little,  though  his  iron-grey 
face  betrayed  nothing  of  what  passed  in  his  mind. 

He  loved  his  son  in  his  own  untrusting  way.  It  was  his 
affection,  combined  with  his  inability  to  believe  much  good  of 
what  he  loved,  that  undermined  and  embittered  the  few  pleasures 
still  left  to  him.  He  had  never  seen  any  hope  except  in  money, 
and  since  George  hated  the  very  mention  of  lucre  there  could  be 
no  hope  for  him  either.  A  good  man,  a  scrupulously  honest  man 
according  to  his  lights,  he  could  only  see  goodness  from  one  i)oint 
of  view,  and  virtue  represented  in  one  dress.  Goodness  was  obe- 
dience to  parental  authority,  and  virtue  the  imitation  of  parental 
ideas.  George  believed  that  obedience  should  play  no  part  in 
determining  what  he  should  do  with  his  talent,  and  that  imitation, 
though  it  be  the  sincerest  flattery,  may  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
most  hopeless  of  all  failures — the  failure  to  do  that  for  which  a  man 
is  best  adapted. 

George  had  not  deliberately  chosen  a  literary  career  because 
he  felt  himself  fitted  for  it.  He  was  in  reality  far  too  modest  to 
look  forward  from  the  first  to  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  his  am- 
bitions. His  lonely  life  had  driven  him  to  writing  as  a  means  of 
expressing  himself  without  incurring  his  father's  criticism  and 
contradiction.  Not  understanding  in  the  least  the  nature  of 
imagination,  he  believed  himself  lacking  in  this  respect,  but  he 
had  at  once  found  an  immense  satisfaction  in  writing  down  his 
opinions  concerning  certain  new  books  that  had  fallen  into  his 
hands.     Then,  being  emboldened  by  that  belief  in  his  own  judg^ 
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ment  which  young  men  acquire  very  easily  when  they  are  not 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  their  intellectual  equals,  he  had 
ventured  to  oflFer  Ihe  latest  of  his  attempts  to  one  editor  and  then 
to  another  and  another.  At  last  he  had  found  one  who  chanced 
to  be  in  a  human  humour  and  who  glanced  at  one  of  the  papers. 

'  It  is  not  worthless,'  said  the  autocrat,  '  but  it  is  quite  useless. 
Everybody  has  done  with  the  book  months  ago.  Do  you  want  to 
earn  a  little  money  by  reviewing  ?  ' 

George  expressed  his  readiness  to  do  so  with  alacrity.  The 
editor  scribbled  half  a  dozen  words  on  a  slip  of  paper  from  a  block 
and  handed  it  to  George,  telling  him  where  to  take  it.  As  a  first 
result  the  young  man  carried  away  a  couple  of  volumes  of  new- 
bom  trash  upon  which  to  try  his  hand.  A  quarter  of  what  he 
wrote  was  published  in  the  literary  column  of  the  newspaper. 
He  had  yet  to  learn  the  cynical  practice  of  counting  words,  upon 
which  so  much  depends  in  dealing  with  the  daily  press,  but  the 
idea  of  actually  earning  something,  no  matter  how  little,  over- 
came his  fii*st  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  nature  of  the  work.  In 
time  he  acquired  the  necessary  tricks  and  did  very  well.  By 
sheer  determination  he  devoted  all  his  best  hours  of  the  day  to 
the  drudgery  of  second-class  criticism,  and  only  allowed  himself 
to  write  what  was  agreeable  to  his  own  brain  when  the  day's  work 
was  done. 

The  idea  of  producing  a  book  did  not  suggest  itself  to  him. 
In  his  own  opinion  he  had  none  of  the  necessary  gifts  for  original 
writing,  while  he  fancied  that  he  possessed  those  of  the  critic  in 
a  rather  unusual  degree.  His  highest  ambition  was  to  turn  out 
a  volume  of  essays  on  other  people's  doings  and  writings,  and  he 
was  constantly  labouring  in  his  leisure  moments  at  long  papers 
treating  of  celebrated  works,  in  what  he  believed  to  be  a  spirit  of 
profound  analysis.  As  yet  no  one  had  bestowed  the  slightest 
attention  upon  liis  eflforts ;  no  serious  article  of  his  had  found  its 
way  into  the  press,  though  a  goodly  number  of  his  carefully  copied 
manuscripts  had  issued  from  the  offices  of  various  periodicals  in 
the  form  of  waste  paper.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  not  discouraged 
by  these  failures.  The  satisfaction,  so  far  as  he  had  known  any, 
had  consisted  in  the  writing  down  of  his  views ;  and  though  he 
wished  it  were  possible  to  turn  his  ink-stained  pages  into  money, 
his  natural  detestation  of  all  business  transactions  whatsoever 
made  him  extremely  philosophical  in  repeated  failure.  Even  in 
regard  to  his  daily  drudgery,  which  was  regularly  paid,  the  least 
pleasant  moment  was  the  one  when  he  had  to  begin  his  round 
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from  one  newsi)ai)er  cashier  to  another  to  receive  the  little  cheques 
which  made  him  independent  of  his  father  so  far  as  his  only 
luxuries  of  new  books  and  tobacco  were  concerned.  Pride,  indeed, 
was  now  at  the  bottom  of  his  resolution  to  continue  in  the  un- 
interesting course  that  had  been  opened  before  him.  Having 
once  succeeded  in  buying  for  himself  what  he  wanted  or  needed 
beyond  his  daily  bread,  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  ever  go 
again  for  pocket-money  to  his  father. 

The  nature  of  his  occupation,  which  he  would  not  relin- 
quish, was  beginning  to  produce  its  natural  effect  upon  his 
character.  He  felt  that  he  was  better  than  his  work,  and  the 
inevitable  result  ensued.  He  felt  that  he  was  hampered  and  tied, 
and  that  every  hour  spent  in  such  labour  was  a  page  stolen  from 
the  book  of  his  reputation  ;  that  he  was  giving  for  a  pitiful  wage 
the  precious  time  in  which  something  important  might  have  been 
accomplished,  and  that  his  life  would  turn  out  a  failure  if  it  con- 
tinued to  run  on  much  longer  in  the  same  groove.  And  yet  he  as- 
sumed that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  abandon  his 
drudgery  in  order  to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  series  of  essays 
on  which  he  had  pinned  his  hopes  of  success.  His  serious  work, 
as  he  called  it,  made  little  progress  when  interrupted  at  every 
step  by  the  necessity  for  writing  twaddle  about  trash. 

It  may  be  objected  that  George  Wood  should  not  have  written 
twaddle,  but  should  have  employed  his  best  energies  in  the 
improvement  of  second-class  literature  by  systematically  telling 
the  truth  about  it.  Unfortunately  the  answer  to  such  a  stricture 
is  not  far  to  seek.  If  he  had  written  what  he  thought,  the  news- 
papers would  have  ceased  to  employ  him ;  not  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  to  write  honestly  about  the  great  rivers  of  minor  books 
which  jflow  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  from  the  publishers' 
gardens,  but  because  the  critic  who  has  the  age,  experience,  and 
talent  to  bestow  faint  praise  without  inflicting  damnation  com- 
mands a  high  price  and  cannot  be  wasted  on  little  authors  and 
their  little  publications.  The  beginner  often  knows  that  he  is 
writing  twaddle  and  regrets  it,  and  he  very  likely  knows  how  to 
write  in  strains  of  enthusiastic  eulogium  or  of  viciously  cruel 
abuse  ;  but  though  he  have  all  these  things,  he  has  not  yet 
acquired  the  unaffected  charity  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
and  which  is  the  result  of  an  ancient  and  wise  good  feeling  enter- 
tained between  editors,  publishers  and  critics.  He  cannot  really 
feel  mildly  well  disposed  towards  a  book  he  despises,  and  hie  only 
chance  of  expressing  gentle  sentiments  not  his  own  lies  in  the 
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plentiful  use  of  unmitigated  twaddle.  If  he  remains  a  critic,  he 
is  either  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  daily  saleable  trash  to  that 
of  serious  first-class  literature,  or  else  he  imbibes  through  the 
pores  of  his  soul  such  proportional  jmrts  of  the  editors  and  the 
publisher's  wishes  as  shall  combine  in  his  own  character  and  pro- 
duce the  qualities  which  they  both  desire  to  find  there  and  to  see 
expressed  in  his  paragraphs. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  George  Wood  was  discontented  with 
what  he  found  to  do,  so  much  as  with  being  constantly  hindered 
from  doing  something  better.  And  that  better  thing  which  he 
would  have  done,  and  believed  that  he  could  have  done,  was  in 
reality  far  from  having  reached  the  stage  of  being  clearly  defined. 
He  had  never  felt  any  strong  liking  for  fiction,  and  his  mind  had 
been  nourished  upon  unusually  solid  intellectual  food,  while  the 
outward  circumstances  of  his  life  had  necessarily  left  much  to  his 
imagination  which  to  most  young  men  of  five-and-twenty  is 
already  matter  of  experience.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  too  much 
with  older  people,  and  had  therefore  thought  too  much  to  be 
boyish.  Possibly,  too,  he  had  seen  more  than  was  good  for  him, 
for  his  father  had  left  him  but  a  short  time  at  school  in  the  days 
of  their  prosperity,  and,  being  unable  to  leave  New  York  for  any 
length  of  time,  had  more  than  once  sent  him  abroad  with  an 
elderly  tutor  from  whom  the  lad  had  acquired  all  sorts  of  ideas 
that  were  too  big  for  him.  He  had  been  wrongly  supposed  to 
be  of  a  delicate  constitution  too,  and  had  been  indulged  in  all 
manner  of  intellectual  whims  and  fancies,  whereby  he  had  gained 
a  smattering  of  many  sciences  and  literatures  at  an  age  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  following  a  regular  course  of  instruction. 
Then,  before  he  was  thought  old  enough  to  ent^r  a  university ,  the 
crash  had  come. 

Jonah  Wood  was  far  too  conscientious  a  man  not  to  sacrifice 
whatever  he  could  for  the  completion  of  his  son's  education.  For 
several  years  he  deprived  himself  of  every  luxury,  in  order  that 
George  might  have  the  assistance  he  so  greatly  needed  while 
making  his  studies  at  Columbia  College  in  his  native  city.  Then 
only  did  the  father  realise  how  he  had  erred  in  allowing  the  boy 
to  receive  the  desultory  and  aimless  teaching  that  had  seemed  so 
generous  in  the  days  of  wealth.  He  knew  more  or  less  well  a 
variety  of  subjects  of  which  his  companions  were  wholly  ignorant, 
but  he  was  utterly  unversed  in  much  of  their  knowledge.  And 
this  was  not  all,  for  George  had  acquired  from  his  former  tutor  a 
misguided  contempt  for  the  accepted  manner  of  dealing  with  cer- 
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tain  branches  of  learning,  without  possessing  that  grasp  of  the 
matters  in  hand  which  alone  justifies  a  man  in  thinking  diflferently 
from  the  great  mass  of  his  fellows.  It  is  not  well  to  ridicule 
the  American  method  of  doing  things  until  one  is  master  of  some 
other. 

It  was  from  the  time  when  George  entered  college  that  he 
began  to  be  a  constant  source  of  disappointment  to  his  father. 
The  elderly  man  had  received  a  good,  old-fashioned,  thoroughly 
prejudiced  education,  and  though  he  remembered  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  way  in  which  he  had  been 
made  to  learn  both.  George's  way  of  talking  about  his  studies 
disturbed  his  father's  sense  of  intellectual  propriety,  which  was 
great,  without  exciting  his  curiosity,  which  was  infinitesimally 
small.  With  him  also  prevailed  the  paternal  view  which  holds 
that  young  men  must  necessarily  distinguish  themselves  above 
their  companions  if  they  really  possess  any  exceptional  talent, 
and  his  peace  of  mind  was  further  endangered  by  his  sense  of 
responsibility  for  George's  beginnings.  If  he  had  believed  that 
George  was  stupid,  he  would  have  resigned  himself  to  that  dis- 
pensation of  Providence.  But  he  thought  otherwise.  The  boy 
was  not  an  ordinary  boy,  and  if  he  failed  to  prove  it  by  taking 
prizes  in  competition,  he  must  be  lazy  or  his  preparation  must 
have  been  defective.  No  other  alternative  was  to  be  found,  and 
the  fault  therefore  lay  either  with  himself  or  with  his  father. 

George  never  obtained  a  prize,  and  barely  passed  his  examina- 
tions at  all.  Jonah  Wood  made  a  point  of  seeing  all  his  examiners 
as  well  as  the  instructors  who  had  known  him  during  his  college 
life.  Three-quarters  of  the  number  asserted  that  the  young  fellow 
was  undeniably  clever,  and  added,  expressing  themselves  with  pro- 
fessorial politeness,  that  his  previous  studies  seemed  to  have  taken 
a  direction  other  than  that  of  the  college  *  curriculum,'  as  they 
called  it.  The  professor  of  Greek  presumed  that  George  might 
have  distinguished  himself  in  Latin,  the  professor  of  Latin  sur- 
mised that  Greek  might  have  been  his  strong  point ;  both  believed 
that  he  had  talent  for  mathematics,  while  the  mathematician 
remarked  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  very  good  understanding,  but 
that  it  would  be  turned  to  better  account  in  the  pursuit  of 
classical  studies.  Jonah  Wood  returned  to  his  home  very  much 
disturbed  in  mind,  and  from  that  day  his  anxiety  steadily  in- 
creased. As  it  became  more  clear  that  his  son  would  never  accept 
a  business  career,  but  would  probably  waste  his  opportunities  in 
literary  dabbling,  the  good  man's  alarm  became  extreme.     He 
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did  not  see  that  George's  one  true  talent  lay  in  his  ready  i)ower 
of  assimilating  unfamiliar  knowledge  by  a  process  of  intuition 
that  escapes  methodical  learners,  any  more  than  he  understood 
that  the  boy's  one  solid  acquirement  was  the  power  of  using  his 
own  language.  He  was  not  to  be  too  much  blamed,  perhaps,  for 
the  young  man  himself  was  only  dimly  conscious  of  his  yet  un- 
developed power.  "What  made  him  write  was  neither  the  pride 
of  syntax  nor  the  certainty  of  being  right  in  his  observations  ;  he 
was  driven  to  paper  to  escape  from  the  torment  of  the  desire  to 
express  something,  he  knew  not  what,  which  he  could  express  in 
no  other  way.  He  found  no  congenial  conversation  at  home  and 
little  abroad,  and  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  something  to  say  and 
must  say  it. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  either  Jonah  Wood's  mis- 
fortunes or  his  poverty,  which  was  after  all  comparative,  though 
hard  to  bear,  prevented  George  from  mixing  in  the  world  with 
which  he  was  connected  by  his  mother's  birth,  and  to  some  extent 
by  his  father's  former  position.  The  old  gentleman,  indeed,  was 
too  proud  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  people  who  had  thought 
him  dishonourable  until  he  had  proved  himself  spotless ;  but  the 
very  demonstration  of  his  uprightness  had  been  so  convincing 
and  clear  that  it  constituted  a  ^mtent  of  honour  for  his  son. 
]Many  persons  who  had  blamed  themselves  for  their  hasty  judg- 
ment would  have  been  glad  to  make  amends  by  their  cordial 
reception  of  the  man  they  had  so  cruelly  mistaken.  George, 
however,  was  quite  as  proud  as  his  father,  and  much  more  sensi- 
tive. He  remembered  well  enough  the  hard-hearted,  boyish 
stare  he  had  seen  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  companions  when 
he  was  but  just  seventeen  years  old ;  and  later,  at  college,  when 
his  father's  self-sacrifice  was  fully  known,  and  his  old  associates 
had  held  out  their  hands  to  his  in  the  hope  of  making  everjrthing 
right  again,  George  had  met  them  with  stony  eyes  and  scornful 
civility.  It  was  not  easy  to  forgive,  and  with  all  his  excellent 
qualities  and  noble  honesty  of  puq>ose,  Jonah  Wood  was  not 
altogether  displeased  to  know  that  his  son  held  his  head  high  and 
drew  back  from  the  renewal  of  fair-weather  friendships.  Almost 
against  his  will  lie  encouraged  him  in  his  conduct,  while  doing 
his  best  to  appear  at  least  indifterent. 

George  needed  but  little  encouragement  to  remain  in  social 
obscurity,  though  he  was  conscious  of  a  rather  contemptible  hope 
that  he  might  one  day  play  a  part  in  society,  surrounded  by  all 
the  advantages  of  wealth  and  general  respect  which  belong  especi- 
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ally  to  those  few  who  possess  both,  by  inheritance  rather  than  as 
a  result  of  their  own  labours.  He  was  not  quite  free  from  that 
subtle  aristocratous  taint  which  has  touched  so  many  members  of 
American  society.  like  the  wind,  no  man  can  tell  whence  it 
comes  nor  whither  it  goes ;  but,  unlike  the  ill  wind  in  the  proverb, 
it  blows  no  good  to  any  one.  It  is  not  the  breath  of  that  repub- 
lican inequity  which  is  caused  by  two  men  extracting  a  diflferent 
degree  of  advantage  from  the  same  circumstances ;  it  is  not  the 
inevitable  inequality  produced  by  the  inevitable  struggle  for 
existence,  wealth  and  power ;  but  it  is  the  fictitious  inequality 
caused  by  the  pretence  that  the  accident  of  a  man's  birth  should 
of  itself  constitute  for  him  a  claim  to  have  special  opportunities 
made  for  him,  adapted  to  his  use  and  protected  by  law  for  his 
particular  benefit.  It  is  a  fallacy  which  is  in  the  air,  and 
which  threatens  to  produce  evil  consequences  wherever  it  becomes 
localised. 

Perhaps,  at  some  future  time  yet  far  distant,  a  man  will  arise 
who  shall  fathom  and  explain  the  great  problems  presented  by 
human  vanity.  No  more  interesting  study  could  be  found  where- 
with to  occupy  the  greatest  mind,  and  assuredly  none  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  a  man  would  be  so  constantly  confronted  by  new  and 
varied  matter  for  research.  One  main  fact  at  least  we  know. 
Vanity  is  the  boundless,  circumambient  and  all-penetrating  ether 
in  which  all  man's  thoughts  and  actions  have  being  and  receive 
manifestation.  All  moral  and  intellectual  life  is  either  full  of  it 
and  in  sympathy  with  it,  breathing  it  as  our  bodies  breathe  the  air, 
or  is  out  of  balance  with  it  in  the  matter  of  quantity,  and  is  con- 
tinually struggling  to  restore  its  own  lost  equilibrium.  It  is  as 
impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  being  done  in  the  world  with- 
out also  conceiving  the  element  of  vanity  as  the  medium  for  the 
action,  as  it  is  to  imagine  motion  without  space,  or  time  without 
motion.  To  say  that  any  man  who  succeeds  in  the  race  for 
superiority  of  any  sort  is  without  vanity,  is  downright  nonsense  ; 
to  assert  that  any  man  can  reach  success  without  it,  would  be  to 
state  more  than  any  one  has  yet  been  able  to  prove.  Let  us  accept 
the  fact  that  we  ai*e  all  vain,  whether  we  be  saints  or  sinners,  men 
of  action  or  men  of  thought,  men  who  leave  our  sign-manual  upon 
the  page  of  our  little  day  or  men  who  trudge  through  the  furrows 
of  a  namele&s  life  ploughing  and  sowing  that  others  may  reap  and 
eat  and  be  merry.  After  all,  does  not  our  conception  of  heaven 
suggest  to  us  a  life  from  which  all  vanity  is  absent,  and  does  not 
our  idea  of  hell  show  us  an  existence  in  which    vanity  reigns 
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supreme  and  hopeless,  without  prospect  of  satisfaction  ?  Let  us 
at  least  strive  that  our  vanity  may  neither  do  injury  to  our  fellow- 
men  nor  recoil  and  become  ridiculous  in  ourselves. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  define  and  explain  the  character  and 
life  of  the  young  man  whose  history  this  work  is  to  relate.  He 
himself  was  far  from  being  conscious  of  all  his  virtues,  faults,  and 
capabilities.  He  neither  knew  his  own  energy  nor  was  aware  of 
the  hidden  enthusiasm  which  was  only  just  beginning  to  make 
itself  felt  as  a  vague,  uneasy  longing  for  something  that  should 
suqiass  ordinary  things.  He  did  not  know  that  he  possessed 
singular  talents  as  well  as  unusual  defects.  He  had  not  even 
begun  to  look  upon  life  as  a  problem  offered  him  for  solution,  and 
upon  his  own  heart  as  an  object  for  his  own  study.  He  scarcely 
felt  that  he  had  a  heart  at  all,  nor  knew  where  to  look  for  it  in 
others.  His  life  was  not  happy,  and  yet  he  had  not  tasted  the 
bitter  sources  of  real  unhappiness.  He  was  oppressed  by  his  sur- 
roundings, but  he  could  not  have  told  what  he  would  have  done 
with  the  most  untrammelled  liberty.  He  despised  money,  he 
worked  for  a  pittance,  and  yet  he  secretly  longed  for  all  that 
money  could  buy.  He  was  profoundly  attached  to  his  father,  and 
yet  he  found  the  good  man's  company  intolerable.  He  shrank 
from  a  society  in  which  he  might  have  been  a  welcome  guest,  and 
yet  he  dreamed  of  pla3dng  a  great  part  in  it  some  day.  He  believed 
himself  cynical  when  he  was  in  reality  quixotic,  his  idols  of  gold 
were  hidden  behind  images  of  clay,  and  he  really  cared  little  for 
those  things  which  he  had  schooled  himself  to  admire  the  most. 
He  fancied  himself  a  critic  when  he  was  foredestined  by  his  nature 
and  his  circumstances  to  become  an  object  of  criticism  to  others. 
He  forced  his  mind  to  do  what  it  found  least  congenial,  not  acting 
in  obedience  to  any  principle  or  idea  of  duty,  but  because  he  was 
sure  that  he  knew  his  own  abilities,  and  that  no  other  path  lay 
open  to  success.  He  was  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  transition  which 
precedes  development,  for  he  was  in  that  period  during  which  a 
man  makes  himself  imagine  that  he  has  laid  hold  on  the  thread 
of  the  future,  while  something  he  will  not  heed  warns  him  that 
the  chaos  is  wilder  than  ever  before.  In  the  dark  hour  before 
manhood's  morning  he  was  journeying  resolutely  away  from  the 
coming  dawn. 
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CHAPTER  II 

*  It  is  veiy  sad/  observed  Jlrs.  Sherrington  'Irimm  thoughtfully. 
'Their  mother  died  in  London  last  autumn,  and  now  they  are 
quite  alone — nobody  urith  them  but  an  aunt,  or  something  like 
that — poor  girls !  I  am  so  glad  they  are  rich,  at  least.  You 
ought  to  know  them.' 

'  Ought  I  ? '  asked  the  visitor  who  was  drinking  his  tea  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace.     '  You  know  I  do  not  go  into  society.' 

'  The  girls  go  nowhere  either.  They  are  still  in  mourning. 
You  ought  to  know  them.  Who  knows,  you  might  marry  one  or 
the  other.' 

'  I  will  never  marry  a  fortune.* 

'  Do  not  be  silly,  George ! ' 

The  relationship  between  the  two  speakers  was  not  very  close. 
George  Winton  Wood's  mother  had  been  a  second  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Sherrington  Trimm's,  and  the  two  ladies  had  not  been  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  each  other.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Trimm  had 
nothing  to  do  with  old  Jonah  Wood,  the  father  of  the  young  man 
with  whom  she  was  now  speaking,  and  Jonah  Wood  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  her.  Nevertheless  she  called  his  son  by 
his  first  name,  and  the  latter  usually  addressed  her  as  '  Cousin 
Totty.'  An  examination  of  Mrs.  Sherrington  Trimm's  baptismal 
certificate  would  have  revealed  the  fact  that  she  had  been  chris- 
tened Charlotte,  but  jiarental  fondness  had  made  itself  felt  with 
its  usual  severity  in  such  cases,  and  before  she  was  a  year  old  she 
had  been  labelled  with  the  comic  diminutive  which  had  stuck  to 
her  ever  since,  through  five-and-twenty  years  of  maidenhood,  and 
twenty  years  more  of  married  life.  On  her  visiting  cards  and  in 
her  formal  invitations  she  appeared  as  Mrs.  Sherrington  Trinmi ; 
but  the  numerous  members  of  New  York  society  who  were  related 
to  her  by  blood  or  marriage  called  her  '  Totty '  to  her  face,  while 
those  who  claimed  no  connection  called  her  '  Totty '  behind  her 
back  ;  and  though  she  may  live  beyond  threescore  years  and  ten, 
and  though  her  strength  come  to  sorrow  and  weakness,  she  will 
be  *  Totty '  still,  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  beyond,  even  after 
she  is  comfortably  laid  away  in  the  family  vault  at  Greenwood. 

After  all,  the  name  was  not  inappropriate,  so  £eu:  at  least  as 
Mrs.  Trimm's  appearance  was  concerned ;  for  she  was  very  smooth, 
9nd  round,  and  judiciously  plump,  short,  fair,  and  neatly  made, 
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with  pretty  little  hands  and  feet ;  active  and  not  ungraceful, 
sleek  but  not  sleepy  ;  having  small,  sharp  blue  eyes,  a  very  oblig- 
ing and  permanent  smile,  a  diminutive  pointed  nose,  salmon- 
coloured  lips,  and  perfect  teeth.  Her  good  points  did  not,  indeed, 
conceal  her  age  altogether,  but  they  obviated  all  necessity  for  an 
apology  to  the  world  for  the  crime  of  growing  old ;  and  those 
features  which  were  less  satisfactory  to  herself  were  far  from  being 
offensive  to  others. 

She  bore  in  her  whole  being  and  presence  the  stamp  of  a  com- 
fortable life.  There  is  nothing  more  disturbing  to  society  than 
the  forced  companionship  of  a  person  who  either  is,  or  looks,  un- 
comfortable, in  body,  mind,  or  fortune,  and  many  people  owe  their 
popularity  almost  solely  to  a  happy  faculty  of  seeming  always  at 
their  ease.  It  is  certain  that  neither  birth,  wealth,  nor  talent 
will  of  itself  make  man  or  woman  popular,  nor  even  when  all 
three  are  united  in  the  possession  of  one  individual ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  not  drawbacks  to  social  success,  provided 
they  are  merely  means  to  the  attainment  of  that  unobtrusively 
careless  good  humour  which  the  world  loves.  Airs.  Sherrington 
Trimm  knew  this.  If  not  talented,  she  possessed  at  all  events  a 
pedigree  and  a  fortune ;  and  as  for  talent,  she  looked  upon  culture 
as  an  hereditary  disease  peculiar  to  Bostonians,  and  though  not 
contagious,  yet  full  of  danger,  inasmuch  as  its  presence  in  a  well- 
organised  society  must  necessarily  be  productive  bf  discomfort. 
All  the  charm  of  general  conversation  must  be  gone,  she  thought, 
when  a  person  appeared  who  was  both  able  and  anxious  to  set 
everybody  right.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  everybody 
were  poor,  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  be  rich.  She  never 
wished  to  do  what  others  could  not  do  ;  she  only  aimed  at  being 
among  the  first  to  do  what  everybody  would  do  by-and-by,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Mrs.  Trimm's  cousin  George  did  not  understand  this  point  of 
view  as  yet,  though  he  was  beginning  to  suspect  that  *  Totty  and 
her  friends ' — as  he  generally  designated  society — ^must  act  upon 
some  such  principle.  He  was  only  five-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  in  the  secrets  of  a  life  he  had 
hitherto  seen  as  an  outsider ;  but  he  differed  from  Totty  and  her 
friends  in  being  exceedingly  clever,  exceedingly  unhappy,  and  ex- 
ceedingly full  of  aspirations,  ambitions,  fancies,  ideas  and  thoughts ; 
in  being  poor  instead  of  rich ;  and,  lastly,  in  being  the  son  of  a 
man  who  had  failed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  who  could  not 
prove  even  the  most  distant  relationship  to  any  one  of  the  gentle- 
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men  who  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  fought  in 
the  Revolution,  or  helped  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Greorge,  indeed,  possessed  these  ancestral  advantages 
through  his  mother,  and  in  a  more  sen^ceable  form  through  his 
relationship  to  Totty  ;  but  she,  on  her  part,  felt  that  the  burden 
of  his  cleverness  might  be  too  heavy  for  her  to  bear,  should  she 
attempt  to  launch  him  upon  her  world.  Her  sight  was  keen 
enough,  and  she  saw  at  a  glance  the  fatal  difference  between 
George  and  other  people.  He  had  a  habit  of  asking  serious  ques- 
tions, and  of  saying  serious  things,  which  would  be  intolerable  at 
a  dinner  party.  He  was  already  too  strong  to  be  put  down,  he 
was  not  yet  important  enough  to  be  shown  off.  Totty's  husband, 
who  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  occasionally  asked  George  to  dine 
with  him  at  his  club,  and  usually  said,  when  he  came  home,  that  he 
could  not  understand  that  boy ;  but,  being  of  an  inquiring  disposi- 
tion, Mr.  Trimm  was  impelled  to  repeat  the  hospitaUty  at  intervals 
that  gradually  became  more  regular.  At  first  he  had  feared  that 
the  dark,  earnest  face  of  the  young  man,  and  his  grave  demeanour, 
concealed  the  soul  of  a  promising  prig,  a  social  article  which 
Sherrington  Trimm  despised  and  loathed.  He  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  these  apprehensions  were  groundless.  From  time 
to  time  his  companion  gave  utterance  to  some  startUng  opinion 
or  freezing  bit  of  cynicism  which  he  had  evidently  been  revolving 
in  his  thoughts  for  a  long  time,  and  which  forced  Mr.  Trimm's 
gynmastic  intelligence  into  thinking  more  seriously  than  usual. 
IX>ubtless  George's  remarks  were  often  paradoxical  and  youthfully 
wild,  but  his  hearer  liked  them  none  the  less  for  that.  Keen  and 
successful  in  his  own  profession,  he  scented  afar  the  capacity  for 
success  in  other  callings.  Accustomed  by  the  habits  and  pursuits 
of  his  own  exciting  life  to  judge  men  and  things  quickly,  he 
recognised  in  George  another  mode  of  the  force  to  which  he  him- 
self owed  his  reputation.  To  lay  down  the  law  and  determine  the 
precise  manner  in  which  that  force  should  be  used  was  another 
matter,  and  one  in  which  Sherrington  Trimm  did  not  propose  to 
meddle.  More  than  once,  indeed,  he  asked  George  what  he  meant 
to  do  in  the  world,  and  George  answered,  with  a  rather  inappro- 
priate look  of  determination,  that  he  believed  himself  good  for 
nothing,  and  that  when  there  was  no  more  bread  and  butter  at 
home  he  should  doubtless  find  his  own  level  by  going  up  long 
ladders  with  a  hod  of  bricks  on  his  shoulder.  Mr.  Trimm's  jovial 
face  usually  expressed  his  disbelief  in  such  theories  by  a  bland 
smile  as  he  poured  out  another  glass  of  wine  for  his  young  guest. 
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He  felt  sute  that  George  would  do  sometliing,  and  George,  who 
got  little  sympathy  in  his  life,  understood  his  encouraging  cer- 
tainty, and  was  grateful. 

INIrs.  Trimm,  however,  shared  her  cousin's  asserted  connctions 
about  himself  so  far  as  to  believe  that,  unless  something  was  done 
for  him,  he  might  actually  be  driven  to  manual  labour  for  sup- 
port. She  assuredly  had  no  faith  in  general  cleverness  as  a  means 
of  subsistence  for  young  men  without  fortune,  and  yet  she  felt 
that  she  ought  to  do  something  for  George  Wood.  There  was  a 
good  reason  for  this  beneficent  instinct.  Her  only  brother  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  ruin  that  had  overtaken  John  Wood 
when  George  was  still  a  boy,  and  she  herself  had  been  one  of  the 
winners  in  the  game,  or  at  least  had  been  a  sharer  with  her 
brother  in  the  winnings.  It  is  true  that  the  facts  of  the  case  had 
never  been  generally  known,  and  that  George's  father  had  been 
made  to  suflFer  unjustly  in  his  reputation  after  being  plundered 
of  his  wealth  ;  but  Mrs.  Trimm  was  not  without  a  conscience,  any 
more  than  the  majority  of  her  friends.  If  she  loved  money  and 
wanted  more  of  it,  this  was  because  she  wished  to  be  like  other 
people,  and  not  because  she  was  vulgarly  avaricious.  She  was 
willing  to  keep  what  she  had,  though  a  part  of  it  should  have  been 
George's  and  was  ill  gotten.  She  wished  her  brother,  Thomas 
Craik,  to  keep  all  he  possessed  until  he  should  die,  and  then  she 
wished  him  to  leave  it  to  her,  Charlotte  Sherrington  Trimm. 
But  she  also  desired  that  George  should  have  compensation  for 
what  his  father  had  lost,  and  the  easiest  and  least  expensive  way 
of  providing  him  with  money  he  had  not  was  to  help  him  to  a 
rich  marriage.  It  was  not,  indeed,  fitting  that  he  should  marry 
her  only  daughter,  Mamie,  though  the  girl  was  nineteen  years 
old  and  showed  a  disquieting  tendency  to  like  George.  Such  a 
marriage  would  result  only  in  a  transfer  of  wealth  without  addi- 
tion or  multiplication,  which  was  not  the  form  of  magnanimity 
most  agreeable  to  Cousin  Totty's  principles.  There  were  other 
rich  girls  in  the  market ;  one  of  them  might  be  interested  in  the 
tall  young  man  with  the  dark  face  and  the  quiet  manner,  and 
might  bestow  herself  upon  him,  and  endow  him  with  all  her 
worldly  goods.  Totty  had  now  been  lucky  enough  to  find  two 
such  young  ladies  together,  orphans  both,  and  both  of  age,  having 
full  control  of  the  large  and  equally  divided  patrimony  they  had 
lately  inherited.  Better  still,  they  were  reported  to  be  highly 
gifted  and  fond  of  clever  people,  and  she  herself  knew  that  they 
were  both  pretty.     She  had  resolved  that  George  should  know 
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them  without  delay,  and  had  sent  for  him  as  a  preliminary  step 
towards  bringing  about  the  acquaintance.  Creorge  met  her  at 
once  with  the  plain  statement  that  he  would  never  marry  money, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  but  she  treated  his  declaration  of  indej^endence 
with  appropriate  levity. 

'  Do  not  be  silly,  George  !  *  she  exclaimed  with  a  little  laugh. 

'  I  am  not,'  George  answered,  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 

*  Oh,  I  know  you  are  clever  enough,'  retorted  his  cousin.  *  But 
that  is  quite  a  difiFerent  thing.  Besides,  I  was  not  thinking  seriously 
of  your  marrying.' 

*  I  guessed  as  much,  from  the  fact  of  your  mentioning  it,' 
observed  the  young  man  quietly. 

Mrs.  Trimm  stared  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  laughed 
again. 

*  Am  I  never  thinking  seriously  of  what  I  am  saying  ? ' 
'Tell    me    about    these    girls,'   said    George,   avoiding    an 

answer.     *  If  they  are  rich  and  unmarried,  they  must  be  old  and 

hideous ' 

'  They  are  neither.* 

*  Mere  children,  then ' 

'  Yes — they  are  younger  than  you.' 

*  Poor  little  things !  I  see—you  want  me  to  play  with  them, 
and  teach  them  games  and  things  of  that  sort.  What  is  the 
salary  ?  I  am  open  to  an  engagement  in  any  respectable  calling. 
Or  perhaps  you  would  prefer  Mrs.  Macwhirter,  my  old  nurse.  It 
is  true  that  she  is  blind  of  one  eye  and  limps  a  little,  but  she 
would  make  a  reduction  in  consideration  of  her  infirmities,  if 
money  is  an  object.' 

*  Try  and  be  serious ;  I  want  you  to  know  them.' 

*  Do  I  look  like  a  man  who  wastes  time  in  laughing  ? '  inquired 
George,  whose  imperturbable  gravity  was  one  of  his  chief  charac- 
teristics. 

'  No — you  have  other  resources  at  your  command  for  getting 
at  the  same  result.' 

'  Thanks.  You  are  always  flattering.  When  am  I  to  begin 
amusing  your  little  friends  ?  ' 

'  To-day,  if  )'ou  like.     We  can  go  to  them  at  once.' 

George  Wood  glanced  down  almost  unconsciously  at  the  clothes 
he  wore,  with  the  habit  of  a  man  who  is  very  poor  and  is  not 
always  sure  of  being  presentable  at  a  moment's  notice.  His  pre- 
occupation did  not  escape  Cousin  Totty,  whose  keen  instinct  pene- 
trated his  thoughts  and  found  there  an  additional  incentive  to  the 
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execution  of  her  beneficent  intentions.  It  was  a  shame,  she 
thought,  that  any  relation  of  hers  should  need  to  think  of  such 
miserable  details  as  the  possession  of  a  decent  coat  and  whole 
shoes.  At  the  present  moment,  indeed,  George  was  arrayed  with 
all  appropriate  correctness,  but  Totty  remembered  to  have  caught 
sight  of  him  sometimes  when  he  was  evidently  not  expecting  to 
meet  any  acquaintance,  and  she  had  noticed  on  those  occasions 
that  his  dress  was  very  shabby  indeed.  It  was  many  years  since 
she  had  seen  his  father,  and  she  wondered  whether  he,  too,  went 
about  in  old  clothes,  sure  of  not  meeting  anybody  he  knew.  The 
thought  was  not  altogether  pleasant,  and  she  put  it  from  her.  It 
was  a  part  of  her  method  of  life  not  to  think  disagreeable  thoughts, 
and  though  her  plan  to  bring  about  a  rich  marriage  for  her  cousin 
was  but  a  scheme  for  quieting  her  conscience,  she  determined  to 
believe  that  she  was  putting  herself  to  great  inconvenience  out  of 
spontaneous  generosity,  for  which  George  would  owe  her  a  debt  of 
lifelong  gratitude. 

George,  having  satisfied  himself  that  his  appearance  would 
pass  muster,  and  realising  that  Totty  must  have  noticed  his  self- 
inspection,  immediately  asked  her  opinion. 

'Will  I  do?'  he  asked  with  an  odd  shade  of  shyness,  and 
glancing  again  at  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  as  though  to  explain  what 
he  meant,  well  knowing  that  all  explanation  was  unnecessary. 

Totty,  who  had  thorougljly  inspected  him  before  proposing 
that  they  should  go  out  together,  now  pretended  to  look  him  over 
with  a  critical  eye. 

*  Of  course — ^perfectly,'  she  said  after  three  or  four  seconds. 
*  Wait  for  me  a  moment,  and  I  will  get  ready,'  she  added,  as  she 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

When  George  was  alone,  he  leaned  back  in  his  comfortable 
chair  and  looked  at  the  familiar  objects  about  him  with  a  weary 
expression  which  he  had  not  worn  while  his  cousin  had  been  pre- 
sent. He  could  not  tell  exactly  why  he  came  to  see  Cousin  Totty, 
and  he  generally  went  home  after  his  visits  to  her  with  a  vague 
sense  of  disappointment.  In  the  first  place,  he  always  felt  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  disloyalty  in  coming  at  all.  He  knew  the 
details  of  his  father's  past  life,  and  was  aware  that  old  Tom  Craik 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and  he  guessed  that  Totty  had 
profited  by  the  same  catastrophe,  since  he  had  always  heard  that 
her  brother  managed  her  property.  He  even  fancied  that  Totty 
was  not  so  harmless  as  she  looked,  and  that  she  was  very  fond  of 
money,  though  he  was  astonished  at  his  own  boldness  in  suspect- 
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ing  the  facts  to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  outward  ajipearance. 
He  was  very  young,  and  he  feared  to  trust  his  own  judgment, 
though   he  had  a  conviction  that  his  instincts  were  right.     On 
the   whole  he   was  forced  to  admit  to  himself  that  there  were 
many  reasons  againsik  his  periodical  visits  to  the  Trimms,  and  he 
was  quite  ready  to  allow  that  it  was  not  Totty's  personaUty  or 
conversation  that  attracted  him  to  the  house.     Yet,  as  he  rested 
in  the  cushioned  chair  he  had  selected  and  felt  the  thick  caq)et 
under  his  feet,  and  breathed  that  indefinable  atmosphere  which 
impregnates  every  comer  of  a  really  luxurious  house,  he  knew 
that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  give  up  the  habit  of  enjoying  all 
these  things  at  regidar  intervals.     He  imagined  that  his  thoughts 
liquefied  and  became  more  mobile  under  the  genial  influence,  for- 
getting the  grooves  and  moulds  so  unpleasantly  familiar  to  them. 
Hosts  of  ideas  and  fancies  presented  themselves  to  him,  which  he 
recognised  as  belonging  to  a  self  that  only  came  to  Hfe  from  time 
to  time ;  a  self  full  of  delicate  sensations  and  endowed  with  bril- 
liant powers  of  expression  ;  a  self  of  which  he  did  not  know  whether 
to  be  ashamed  or  proud  ;  a  self  as  overflowing  with  ready  appre- 
ciation as  his  other  common  daily  self  was  inclined  to  depreciate 
all  that  the  world  admired,  and  to  find  fault  witli  everything  that 
was  j)resented  to  its  view.     Though  conscious  of  all  this,  liowever, 
George  did  not  care  to  analyse  his  own  motives  too  closely.     It 
was  disagreeable  to  his  pride  to  find  that  he  attached  so  much 
importance  to  what  he  described  collectively  as  furniture  and  tea. 
He  was  disappointed  with  himself,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  not 
to  increase   his   disappointment.      Then  an  extreme  depression 
came  upon  him,  and  showed  itself  in  his  face.     He  felt  impelled 
to  escape  from  the  house,  to  renounce  the  visit  Totty  had  proposed, 
to  go  home,  get  into  his  oldest  clothes,  and  work  desperately  at 
something,  no  matter  what.     But  for  his  cousin's  opportune  return, 
he  might  have  yielded  to  the  impulse.     She  re-entered  the  room 
briskly,  dressed  for  walking,  and  smiling  as  usual.     George's  ex- 
pression changed  as  he  heard  the  latch  move  in  the  door,  and  JNIrs. 
Sherrington  Trimm  must  have  been  even  keener  than  she  was  to 
guess  what  had  been  passing  in  his  mind.     She  was  not,  however, 
in  the  observant  mood,  but  in  the  subjective,  for  she  felt  that  she 
was  now  about  to  appear  as  her  cousin's  benefactress,  and,  having 
got  rid  of  her  qualms  of  conscience,  she  experienced  a  certain  ela- 
tion at  her  Own  skill  in  the  management  of  her  soul. 

George  took  his  hat  and  rose  with  alacrity.     There  was  nothing 
essentially  distasteful  to  him  in'^the  prospect  of  being  presented  to 
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a  pair  of  pretty  sisters,  who  had  doubtless  been  warned  of  his 
coming,  and  his  foolish  longing  for  his  old  clothes  and  his  work 
disappeared  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 

The  low  afternoon  sun  fell  across  the  avenue  from  the  west- 
ward streets  in  broad  golden  patches.  It  was  still  winter,  but 
promise  of  spring  was  already  in  the  air,  and  a  faint  mist 
hung  about  the  vanishing-point  of  the  seemingly  endless  rows 
of  buildings.  The  trees  were  yet  far  from  budding,  but  the 
leafless  branches  no  longer  looked  dead,  and  the  small  twigs 
were  growing  smooth  and  glossy  with  the  returning  circulation  of 
the  sap.  There  were  many  people  on  foot  in  the  avenue,  and 
Totty  constantly  nodded  and  smiled  to  her  passing  acquaintances, 
who  generally  looked  with  some  interest  at  George  as  they  acknow- 
ledged or  forestalled  his  companion's  salutation.  He  knew  a  few 
of  them  by  sight,  but  not  one  passed  with  whom  he  had  ever 
s}M)ken,  and  he  felt  somewhat  foolishly  ashamed  of  not  knowing 
every  one.  When  he  was  alone  th^  thought  did  not  occur  to  him, 
but  his  cousin's  incessant  smiles  and  nods  made  him  realise  vividly 
the  difference  between  her  social  position  and  his  own.  He 
wondered  whether  the  gulf  would  ever  be  bridged  over,  and 
whether  at  any  future  time  those  very  correct  people  who  now 
looked  at  him  with  inquiring  eyes  would  be  as  anxious  to  know 
him  and  be  recognised  by  him  as  they  now  seemed  desirous  of 
knowing  Totty  and  being  saluted  by  her. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  really  remember  the  names  of 
all  these  friends  of  yours  ? '  he  asked  presently. 

'  Why  not  ?  I  have  known  most  of  them  since  I  was  a  baby, 
and  they  have  known  me.  You  could  learn  their  names  fast 
enough  if  you  would  take  the  trouble.' 

'  Why  should  I  ?  They  do  not  want  me.  I  should  never  be 
a  i>art  of  their  lives.' 

'  Why  not  ?  You  could  if  you  liked,  and  I  am  always  telling 
you  so.  Society  never  wants  anybody  who  does  not  want  it.  It 
is  founded  on  the  principle  of  giving  and  receiving  in  return. 
If  you  show  that  you  like  people,  they  will  show  that  they  like 
you.' 

'  That  would  depend  upon  my  motives.' 

Mrs.  Sherrington  Trimm  laughed,  and  turned  her  head  so 
that  she  could  see  George's  face. 

'  Motives ! '  she  exclaimed.  *  Nobody  cares  about  your  motives, 
provided  you  have  good  manners.  It  is  only  in  business  that 
people  talk  about  motives.' 
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'Then  any  adventurer  who  chose  might  take  his  place  in 
society,'  objected  George. 

*0f  course  he  might — and  does.  It  occurs  constantly,  and 
nothing  unpleasant  happens  to  him,  unless  he  makes  love  in  the 
wrong  direction  or  borrows  money  without  returning  it.  Unfor- 
tunately those  are  just  the  two  things  most  generally  done  by 
adventurers,  and  then  they  come  to  grief.  A  man  is  taken  at  his 
own  valuation  in  society,  until  he  commits  a  social  crime  and  is 
found  out.' 

'  You  think  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  my  going  into 
society  if  I  chose  to  try  it  ? ' 

'  Nothing  in  the  world,  if  you  will  follow  one  or  two  simple 
rules.* 

'  And  what  may  they  be  ? '  inquired  George,  becoming  inte- 
rested. 

*  Let  me  see — in  the  first  place — dear  me  I  how  hard  it  is  to 
explain  such  things  !  I  should  say  that  one  ought  never  to  ask  a 
question  about  anybody,  unless  one  knows  the  answer,  and  knows 
that  the  person  to  whom  one  is  speaking  will  be  glad  to  talk  about 
the  matter.  One  may  avoid  a  deal  of  awkwardness  by  not  asking 
a  man  about  his  wife,  for  instance,  if  she  has  just  applied  for  a 
divorce.  But  if  his  sister  is  positively  engaged  to  marry  an 
English  duke,  you  should  always  ask  about  her.  That  kind  of 
conversation  makes  things  pleasant.' 

'  I  like  that  view,'  said  George.  *  Give  me  some  more 
advice.' 

'  Never  say  anjrthing  disagreeable  about  any  one  you  know.' 

*  That  is  charitable,  at  all  events.' 

*  Of  course  it  is ;  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  charity  is  really  the 
foundation  of  good  society,'  continued  Mrs.  Trimm  very  sweetly. 

'  You  mean  a  charitable  silence,  I  suppose.' 

*  Not  always  silence.  Saying  kind  words  about  i)eople  you 
hate  is  charitable,  too.' 

*  I  should  call  it  lying,'  George  observed. 
Totty  was  shocked  at  such  bluntness. 

'  That  is  far  too  strong  language,'  she  answered,  beginning  to 
look  as  she  did  in  church. 

*  Gratuitous  mendacity,'  suggested  her  companion.  *  Is  the 
word  "  lie  "  in  the  swearing  dictionary  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  not — but,  after  all,  George,'  continued  Mrs.  Trimm 
with  sudden  fervour,  *  there  are  often  very  nice  things  to  be  said 
quite  truly  about  i)eople  we  do  not  like,  and  it  is  certainly  chari- 
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table  and  magnanimous  to  say  them  in  spite  of  our  personal  feel- 
ings.    One  may  just  as  well  leave  out  the  disagreeable  things/ 

'  Satan  is  a  fallen  angel.  You  hate  him,  of  course.  If  he 
chanced  to  be  in  society  you  would  leave  out  the  detail  of  the  fall 
and  say  that  Satan  is  an  angel.     Is  that  it  ? ' 

'  Approximately,'  laughed  Totty,  who  was  less  shocked  at  the 
mention  of  the  devil  than  at  hearing  tact  called  lying.  ^  I  think 
you  would  succeed  in  society.  By  the  bye,  there  is  another  thing. 
You  must  never  talk  about  culture  and  books  and  such  things, 
unless  some  celebrity  begins  it.  That  is  most  important,  you  know. 
Of  course  you  would  not  like  to  feel  that  you  were  talking  of 
things  which  other  people  could  not  understand,  would  you  ? ' 

'  ^Tiat  should  I  talk  about,  then  ? ' 

*  Oh — people,  of  course,  and — ^and  horses  and  things — ^yachting 
and  fashions  and  what  people  generally  do.' 

'But  I  know  so  few  people,'  objected  Q-eorge,  *and  as  for 
horses,  I  have  not  ridden  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  never  was  on 
board  of  a  yacht,  and  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  the  fashions.' 

'  Well,  really,  then  I  hardly  know.  Perhaps  you  had  better 
not  talk  much  until  you  have  learned  about  things.' 

'  Perhaps  not.     Perhaps  I  had  better  not  try  society  aft^r  all.' 

^  Oh,  that  is  ridiculous ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trimm,  who  did  not 
want  to  discourage  her  pupil.  *Now,  George,  be  a  good  boy, 
and  do  not  get  such  absurd  notions  into  your  head.  You  are 
going  to  begin  this  very  day.' 

^  Am  I  ? '  inquired  the  young  man  in  a  tone  that  promised 
very  little. 

^  Of  course  you  are.  And  it  will  be  easy,  too,  for  the  Fearing 
girls  are  clever ' 

*  Does  that  mean  that  I  may  talk  about  something  besides 
horses,  fashions,  and  yachting  ? ' 

*  How  dreadfully  literal  you  are,  George !  I  did  not  mean 
precisely  those  things,  only  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  just  at 
that  moment.  I  know,  yes — you  are  going  to  ask  if  I  ever  think 
of  anjrthing  else.  Well,  I  do  sometimes — there,  now  do  be  good 
and  behave  like  a  sensible  being.     Here  we  are.' 

They  had  reached  a  large  old-fashioned  house  in  Washington 
Square,  which  George  had  often  noticed  without  knowing  who 
lived  in  it,  and  which  had  always  attracted  him.  He  liked  the 
quiet  neighbourhood,  so  near  the  busiest  part  of  the  city  and  yet 
so  completely  separated  fix)m  it,  and  he  often  went  there  alone  to 
sit  upon  one  of  the  benches  under  the  trees  and  think  of  all  that 
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might  have  been  even  then  happenmg  to  him  if  things  had  not 
been  precisely  what  they  were.  He  stood  upon  the  doorstep  and 
rang  the  bell,  wondering  at  the  unexpected  turn  his  day  had 
taken,  and  wondering  what  manner  of  young  women  these  orphan 
sisters  might  be,  with  whom  Cousin  Totty  was  so  anxious  to  make 
him  acquainted.  His  curiosity  on  this  head  was  soon  satisfied. 
In  a  few  seconds  he  found  himself  in  a  sombrely  furnished 
drawing-room,  bowing  before  two  young  girls,  while  Mrs.  Trimm 
introduced  him. 

*  Mr.  Winton  Wood — my  cousin  George,  you  know.  You  got 
my  note  ?  Yes — so  sweet  of  you  to  be  at  home.  This  is  Miss 
Constance  Fearing,  and  this  is  Miss  Grace,  George.  Thanks,  no 
— ^we  have  just  been  having  tea.  Yes — ^we  walked.  The  weather 
is  perfectly  lovely,  and  now  tell  me  all  about  yourself,  Conny 
dear!' 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Sherrington  Trimm  took  Miss  Constance 
Fearing  beside  her,  held  her  hand  aflFectionately,  and  engaged  in 
an  animated  conversation  of  smiles  and  questions,  leaving  George 
to  amuse  the  younger  sister  as  best  he  could. 

At  first  sight  there  appeared  to  be  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  girls,  which  was  much  increased  by  their  both 
being  dressed  in  black  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  They 
were  very  nearly  of  the  same  age,  Constcmce  being  barely  twenty- 
two  years  old  and  her  sister  just  twenty,  though  Mrs.  Trimm  had 
said  that  both  had  reached  their  majority.  Both  were  tall,  grace- 
ful girls,  well  proportioned  in  eveiy  way,  easy  in  their  bearing, 
their  heads  well  set  upon  their  shoulders,  altogether  well  grown 
and  well  bred.  But  there  was  in  reality  a  marked  difference 
between  them.  Constance  was  fairer  and  more  delicate  than  her 
younger  sister,  evidently  less  self-reliant  and  probably  less  strong. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  and  quiet,  and  her  hair  had  golden  tinges  not 
to  be  found  in  Grace's  dark-brown  locks.  Her  complexion  was 
more  transparent,  her  even  eyebrows  less  strongly  marked,  her 
sensitive  lips  less  firm.  Of  the  two  she  was  evidently  the  more 
gentle  and  feminine.  Grace's  voice  was  deep  and  smooth, 
whereas  Constance  spoke  in  a  higher  though  a  softer  key.  ^  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  Constance  would  be  the  one  more  quickly 
moved  by  womanly  sympathies  and  passions,  and  that  Grace,  on 
the  contrary,  would  be  at  once  more  obstinate  and  more  sure  of 
herself. 

George  was  pleasantly  impressed  by  both  from  the  first,  and 
especially  by  the  odd  contrast  between  them  and  their  surround- 
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ings.  The  house  was  old-fashioned  within  as  well  as  without. 
It  was  clear  that  the  girls'  father  and  mother  had  been  conserva- 
tives of  the  most  severe  type.  The  furniture  was  dark,  massive, 
and  imposing ;  the  velvet  carpet  displayed  in  deeper  shades  of 
claret,  upon  a  claret-coloured  ground,  that  old  femiliar  pattern 
formed  by  four  curved  scrolls  which  inclose  as  in  a  lozenge  an 
imposing  nosegay  of  almost  black  roses.  Full-length  portraits  of 
the  family  adorned  the  walls,  and  the  fireplace  was  innocent  of 
high-art  tiles,  being  composed  of  three  slabs  of  carved  white 
marble,  two  upright  and  one  horizontal,  in  the  midst  of  which  a 
black  grate  supported  a  coal  fire.  Moreover,  as  in  all  old  houses 
in  New  York,  the  front  drawing-room  communicated  with  a  second 
at  the  back  of  the  first  by  great  polished  mahogany  folding-doors, 
which,  being  closed,  produce  the  impression  that  one-half  of  the 
room  is  a  huge  press.  There  were  stiff  sofas  set  against  the  wall, 
stiflF  comer  bookcases  filled  with  histories  expensively  bound  in 
dark  tree  calf,  a  stiflF  mahogany  table  under  an  even  stiffer 
chandelier  of  gilded  metal ;  there  were  two  or  three  heavy  easy- 
chairs,  square,  dark  and  polished  like  everjrthing  else,  and  covered 
with  red  velvet  of  the  same  coloui  as  the  carpet,  each  having 
before  it  a  footstool  of  the  old  style,  cui  ved  and  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  chairs  themselves.  A  few  modem  books  in  their 
fresh,  perishable  bindings  showed  the  beginning  of  anew  influence, 
together  with  half  a  dozen  magazines  and  papers,  and  a  work- 
basket  containing  a  quantity  of  coloured  embroidering  silks. 

George  looked  about  him  as  ne  tooK  his  place  beside  Grace 
Fearing,  and  noticed  the  greater  part  of  the  details  just  described. 

'  Are  you  fond  of  horses,  yachting,  fashions,  and  things  people 
generally  do,  Miss  Fearing  ? '  he  inquired. 

^  Not  in  the  least,'  answered  Grace,  fixing  her  dark  eyes  upon 
him  with  a  look  of  cold  surprise. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  stare  of  astonishment  with  which  Grace  Fearing  met  George's 
singular  method  of  beginning  a  conversation  rather  disconcerted 
him,  although  he  had  half  expected  it.  He  had  asked  the  ques- 
tion while  still  under  the  impression  of  Totty's  absurd  advice, 
unable  any  longer  to  refrain  from  communicating  his  feelings  to 
some  one. 
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*  Yott  seem  surprised,'  he  said.  *  I  will  explain.  I  do  not  care 
a  straw  for  any  of  those  things  myself,  but  as  we  walked  here  my 
cousin  was  giving  me  a  lecture  about  conversation  in  society.' 

^  And  she  advised  you  to  talk  to  us  about  borses  ? '  inquired 
Miss  G-race,  beginning  to  smile. 

'  No.  Not  to  you.  She  gave  me  to  understand  that  you  were 
both  very  clever,  but  she  gave  me  a  list  of  things  about  which  a 
mim  should  talk  in  general  society,  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  remembered  the  catalogue  pretty  accurately.' 

'  Indeed  you  have  ! '    This  time  Grace  laughed. 

*  Yes.  And  now  that  we  have  eliminated  horses,  yachts,  and 
fashions,  by  mutual  consent,  shall  we  talk  about  less  important 
things?' 

'  Certainly.     Where  shall  we  begin  ? ' 

*  With  whatever  you  prefer.  What  do  you  like  best  in  the 
world?' 

*  My  sister,'  answered  Grace  promptly. 

*  That  answers  the  question,  "  Whom  do  you  like  best ?  " ' 

*  Very  well,  Mr.  Wood,  and  whom  do  you  like  best  ? ' 

'  Myself,  of  course.  Everybody  does,  except  people  who  have 
sisters  like  yours.' 

*  Are  you  an  egotist,  then  ? ' 

*  Not  by  intention,  but  by  original  sin,  and  by  the  fault  of  fate, 
which  has  omitted  to  give  me  a  sister.' 

'  Have  you  no  near  relations  ? '  Grace  asked. 
'  I  have  my  father.' 

*  And  you  are  not  more  fond  of  him  than  of  yourself? ' 

*  Is  one  not  bound  to  believe  one's  father,  when  he  speaks  on 
mature  reflection,  and  is  a  very  good  man  besides  ? ' 

'  Yes — I  suppose  so.' 

*  Very  well.  My  father  says  that  I  love  myself  better  than 
any  one  else.  That  is  good  evidence,  fcwr,  as  you  say,  he  must  be 
right.  How  do  you  know  that  you  love  your  sister  more  than 
yourself?' 

*  I  think  I  would  sacrifice  more  for  her  than  I  would  for  my- 
self.' 

*  Then  you  must  be  subject  to  a  natural  indolence  which  only 
affection  for  another  can  overcome.' 

*  I  am  not  lazy,'  objected  Grace. 

'  Pardon  me.  What  is  a  sacrifice,  in  the  common  meaning  of 
the  word  ?  Giving  up  something  one  likes.  To  make  a  sacrifice 
for  oneself  means  to  give  up  something  one  likes  for  the  sake  of 
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one's  own  advantage — for  instance,  to  give  up  sleeping  too  much, 
in  order  to  work  more.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  be  lazy.  Laziness  is 
a  vice.  Therefore  it  is  a  vice  not  to  sacrifice  as  much  as  possible 
to  one's  own  advantage.  Virtue  is  the  opposite  of  vice.  There* 
fore  selfishness  is  a  ^'irtue/ 
'  What  dreadful  sophistry !  * 

*  You  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  one  ought  to  love  one- 
self at  least  quite  as  much  as  any  one  else,  since  to  be  unwilling 
to  take  as  much  trouble  for  one's  own  advantage  as  one  takes  for 
that  of  other  people  is  manifestly  an  acute  form  of  indolence,  and 
is  therefore  vicious  and  a  cardinal  sin.' 

'  Selfishness  is  certainly  a  deadly  virtue,'  retorted  Grace. 

*Can  that  be  called  deadly  which  provides  a  man  with  a 
living  ? '  asked  George. 

'  That  is  all  sophistry — sophistical  chaff,  and  nothing  else.' 

'The  original  sophists  made  a  very  good  living,'  objected 
George.  *  Is  it  not  better  to  get  a  living  as  a  sophist  than  to 
starv^e  ? ' 

'  Do  you  make  a  living  by  it,  Mr.  Wood  ?  * 
No.     I  am  not  a  lawyer,   and  times  have  changed  since 
Gorgias.' 

*  I  may  as  well  tell  you,'  said  Grace,  *  that  Mrs.  Trimm  has 
calumniated  me.  I  am  not  clever,  and  I  do  not  know  who  Gorgias 
was.' 

^I  beg  your  pardon  for  mentioning  him.  I  only  wanted  to 
show  off  my  culture.     He  is  of  no  importance -*' 

*  Yes,  he  is.  Since  you  have  spoken  of  him,  tell  me  who  he 
was.' 

*  A  sophist,  and  one- of  th«  first  of  them.  .  He  published  a  book 
to  prove  that  Helen  of  Troy  was  an  angel  of  virtue,  he  fattened 
on  the  proceeds  of  his  talking  and  writing,  till  he  was  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  then  he  died.  The  thing  will  not  do  now.  Several 
people  have  lately  defended  Lucretia  Borgia,  without  fattening  to 
any  great  extent.  That  is  the  reason  I  would  like  to  be  a 
lawyer.  Lawyers  defend  living  clients  and  are  well  paid  for  it. 
Look  at  Sherry  Trimm,  my  cousin's  husband.  Do  you  know 
him?' 

*Yes.' 

*  He  is  fat  and  well-liking.  And  Johnny  Bond — do  you  know 
him  too  ? ' 

*  Of  course,'  answered  Grace,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
frown.     '  He  is  to  be  Mr.  Trimm's  partner  soon.' 
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*  Well,  when  he  is  forty,  he  will  be  as  sleek  and  round  as 
Sherry  Trimm  himself.' 

*  Will  he  ? '  asked  the  young  girl  with  some  coldness. 

*  Probably,  since  he  will  be  rich  and  happy.  Moral  and 
physical  rotundity  is  the  natural  attribute  of  all  rich  and  happy 
persons.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  Johnny  grew  very  fat,  he  is  such  a 
handsome  fellow.' 

'  I  suppose  it  could  not  be  helped,'  said  Grace  indifferently. 
*  What  do  you  mean  by  moral  rotundity,  Mr.  Wood  ? ' 
'  Inward  and  spiritual  grace  to  be  always  right.' 
At  this  point  Totty,  who  had   said  all  she  had  to  say  to 
CSonstance,  and  was  now  only  anxious  to  say  it  aU  over  again  to 
Grace,  made  a  movement  and  nodded  to  her  cousin. 

*  Come,  George,'  she  said,  *  take  my  place,  and  I  will  take 
yours.' 

George  rose  with  considerable  reluctance  and  crossed  the 
room.  There  was  something  in  Grace  Fearing's  manner  which 
gave  him  courage  in  conversation,  and  he  had  felt  at  his  ease  with 
her.  Now,  however,  the  ice  must  be  broken  afresh  with  the  other 
sister.  Unlike  Mrs.  Trimm,  he  did  not  want  to  repeat  himself, 
and  he  was  somewhat  embarrassed  as  to  how  he  should  begin 
in  a  new  strain.  To  his  surprise,  however,  his  new  companion 
relieved  him  of  any  responsibility  in  this  direction.  While 
listening  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  Totty's  rambling  talk,  she 
had  been  watching  the  young  man's  face  from  a  distance.  Her 
sympathetic  nature  made  her  more- observant  than  her  sister,  and 
she  spent  much  time  in  speculating  upon  other  people's  thought. 
George  interested  her  from  the  first.  There  was  something  about 
him,  of  which  he  himself  was  wholly  unconscious,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  from  ordinary  men,  and  which  it  was  hard  to 
define.  Few  people  would  have  called  him  handsome,  though  no 
one  could  have  said  that  he  was  ugly.  His  head  was  strongly 
modelled,  with  prominent  brows,  and  great  hollows  in  the  temples. 
The  nose  was  straight,  but  rather  too  long,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  melancholy  people ;  and  the  thin  dark  moustache  did 
not  conceal  the  scornful  expression  of  the  mouth.  The  chin  would 
have  been  the  better  for  a  little  more  weight  and  prominence,  and 
the  whole  face  might  have  been  more  attractive  had  it  been  less 
dark  and  thin.  As  for  the  rest,  the  man  was  tall  and  well  built, 
though  somewhat  too  lean  and  angular,  and  he  carried  himself 
well,  whether  in  motion  or  repose.  He  was  evidently  melancholic, 
nervous,  and  impressionable,  as  might  be  seen  from  his  brown  and 
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sinewy  hands,  of  which  the  smooth  and  pointed  fingers  contrasted 
oddly  with  the  strength  of  the  lower  part.  But  the  most  minute 
description  of  George  Wood's  physical  characteristics  would  con- 
vey no  such  impression  as  he  produced  upon  those  who  first  saw 
him.  He  was  discontented  with  himself  as  well  as  with  his  sur- 
roundings, and  his  temper  was  clouded  by  perpetual  disappoint- 
ment. Sometimes  dull  and  apathetic,  there  were  moments  when 
a  vicious  energy  gleamed  in  his  dark  eyes,  and  when  he  looked 
like  what  fighting  men  call  an  ugly  customer.  Mirth  was  never 
natural  to  him,  and  when  he  laughed  there  was  scarcely  the 
semblance  of  a  smile  upon  his  features.  Yet  he  had  a  keen  sense 
of  humour,  and  a  facility  for  exhibiting  the  ridiculous  side  of  things 
to  others. 

'What  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wood?'  asked  Constance  Fearing, 
when  he  was  seated  beside  her. 

'  Nothing — and  not  even  that  gracefully.' 

Constance  did  not  laugh  as  she  looked  at  him,  for  there  was 
something  at  once  earnest  and  bitter  in  the  way  he  spoke. 

*  Why  do  you  do  nothing  ? '  she  asked.  '  Everybody  works 
nowadays.  You  do  not  look  like  a  professed  idler.  I  suppose  you 
mean  you  are  studying  for  a  profession.' 

'  Not  exactly.  I  believe  my  studies  are  said  to  be  finished.  I 
sometimes  write  a  little.' 

*  Is  that  all  ?     Do  you  never  publish  anything  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  countless  things.' 

'  Eeally  ?     I  am  afraid  I  cannot  remember  seeing ' 

'  My  name  in  print  ?  No.  There  is  but  one  copy  of  my 
published  works,  and  that  is  in  my  possession.  The  pages  present 
an  irregular  appearance  and  smell  of  paste.  You  do  not  under- 
stand ?  My  valuable  performances  are  occasionally  printed  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers.  I  cut  them  out  when  I  am  not  too  lazy,  and 
keep  them  in  a  scrap-book.' 
'  Then  you  are  a  journalist  ? ' 

*  Not  from  the  journalist's  point  of  view.  He  calls  me  a  jiaid 
contributor ;  and  when  I  am  worse  paid  than  usual,  I  call  him  by 
worse  names.' 

*  I  do  not  imderstand.  If  you  can  be  what  you  call  a  paid 
contributor,  why  not  be  a  journalist  ?     What  is  the  difference  ?  ' 

'  The  one  is  a  professional,  the  other  is  an  amat'iur.  I  am  the 
other.' 

'  Why  not  be  a  professional,  then  ? ' 
^  Because  I  do  not  like  the  profession.' 
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*  What  would  you  like  to  be  ?  Surely  you  must  have  some 
ambition.' 

'  None  whatever,  I  assure  you.'  There  was  an  odd  look  in 
George's  eyes,  not  altogether  in  accordance  with  his  answer.  *  I 
should  prefer  to  live  a  student's  life,  since  I  must  live  a  life  of 
some  kind.  I  should  like  to  be  always  my  own  master — if  you 
would  give  me  my  choice,  there  are  plenty  of  things  I  should 
like.     But  I  cannot  have  them.' 

'  Most  of  us  are  in  that  condition,'  said  Constance,  rather 
thoughtfully. 

'  Are  we  ?  Is  there  anything  in  the  world  that  you  want  and 
cannot  have  ? ' 

'  Yes.     Many  things.' 

*  No,  I  mean  concrete  things,'  George  insisted.  *  Of  course  I 
know  that  you  have  the  correct  number  of  moral  and  intellectual 
aspirations.  You  would  like  to  be  a  heroine,  a  saint,  and  the 
managing  partner  of  a  great  charity;  you  would  like  to  be  a 
scholar,  historian,  a  novelist,  and  you  would  certainly  like  to  be  a 
great  poetess.  You  would  probably  like  to  lead  the  fashion  in 
some  particular  way,  for  I  must  allow  you  a  little  vanity  with  so 
much  virtue,  but  on  Sundays,  in  church,  you  would  like  to  forget 
that  there  are  such  things  as  fashions.  Of  course  you  would. 
But  all  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  \Mien  I  speak  of  wants,  I 
mean  wants  connected  with  real  life.  Have  you  not  everything 
you  desire,  or  could  you  not  have  everjrthing?  If  you  do  not 
like  New  York,  can  you  not  go  and  live  in  Siberia  ?  If  you  do 
not  like  your  house,  can  you  not  turn  it  inside  out  and  upside 
down  and  trim  it  with  green  parakeet's  wings,  if  you  please  ?  If 
you  have  wants,  they  are  moral  and  intellectual.' 

« But  all  the  things  you  speak  of  merely  depend  \y\^n  money,' 
said  Constance  a  little  shyly.  '  They  are  merely  material  wants — 
or  rather,  according  to  your  description,  caprices.' 

'  I  do  not  call  my  desire  to  lead  the  unmolested  life  of  a 
student  either  a  caprice  or  a  material  want,  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  wish  depends  largely  upon  money  and  very  little 
upon  anything  else.' 

Constance  looked  furtively  at  her  companion,  who  sat  beside 
her  with  folded  hands,  apparently  contemplating  his  shoes.  He 
had  spoken  very  quietly,  but  his  tone  was  that  of  the  most  pro- 
found contempt,  whether  for  himself,  or  for  the  wealth  he  was 
weak  enough  to  desire,  it  was  impossible  to  say.  Constance  felt 
that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  nature  she  did  not  understand, 
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though  she  was  to  some  extent  interested  and  attracted  by  it. 
It  is  very  hard  for  people  who  possess  everything  that  money  can 
give,  and  have  always  possessed  it,  to  comprehend  the  effect  of 
poverty  upon  a  sensitive  person.  Constance,  indeed,  had  no 
exact  idea  of  George  Wood's  financial  position.  He  might  be 
really  poor,  for  all  she  knew,  or  he  might  be  only  relatively 
impecunious.  She  inclined  to  the  latter  theory,  partly  because 
he  had  not  the  indescribable  look  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
a  poor  man,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  readiness  to  speak  of 
what  he  wanted.  A  person  of  less  keen  intuitions  would  probably 
have  been  repelled  by  what  might  have  been  taken  for  vulgar  dis- 
content and  covetousness.  But  Constance  Fearing's  perceptions 
were  more  delicate.  She  felt  instinctively  that  George  was  not 
what  he  represented  himself  to  be,  that  he  was  neither  weak, 
selfish,  nor  idle,  and  that  those  who  believed  him  to  be  so  would 
before  long  find  themselves  mistaken.  She  made  no  answer  to 
his  last  words,  however,  and  there  was  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

Then  George  began  to  speak  of  her  return  to  New  York,  and 
fell  into  a  very  commonplace  kind  of  conversation,  which  he  sus- 
tained with  an  effort,  and  with  a  certain  sensation  of  awkwardness. 
Presently  Totty,  who  had  finished  the  second  edition  of  her  small 
talk,  rose  from  her  seat  and  began  the  long  operation  of  leave- 
taking,  which  was  performed  with  all  the  usual  repetitions, 
effusive  phrases,  and  -affectionalities,  if  such  a  word  may  be 
coined,  which  are  considered  appropriate  and  indispensable.  As 
a  canary  bird  pecks  at  a  cherry,  chirps,  skips  away,  hops  back, 
pecks,  chirps,  and  skips  again  and  again  many  times,  so  do 
certain  women  say  good-bye  to  the  dear  friends  they  visit. 
Meanwhile  George  stood  at  hand,  holding  his  hat  and  ready 
to  go. 

'  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  again,'  said  Constance  as  she  gave 
him  her  hand. 

'  May  I  come  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Of  course.     We  are  generally  at  home  about  this  time.' 

At  last  Totty  tore  herself  away,  and  the  ponderous  front  door 
closed  behind  her  and  her  cousin  as  they  came  out  into  the  purple 
light  that  flooded  Washington  Square. 

*  Well,  George,  I  hope  you  were  properly  impressed,'  said  Mrs. 
Sherrington  Trimm,  when  they  had  walked  a  few  stfeps  and  were 
near  the  corner  of  the  avenue. 

'  Profoundly.' 

'  In  what  way  ?     Come,  be  confidential.' 
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*  In  what  way  ?  Why,  I  think  that  the  father  and  mother 
of  those  girls  must  have  been  very  rich,  very  dull,  and  very 
respectable.  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  solidity  of  the 
furniture.' 

Totty  was  never  quite  sure  whether  George  was  in  earnest  or 
was  laughing  at  her. 

'  Did  you  spend  your  time  in  looking  at  the  chairs  ? '  she  asked 
rather  petulantly. 

'  Partly.  I  could  not  help  seeing  them.  I  believe  I  talked  a 
little.' 

'  I  hope  you  were  sensible.  What  did  you  talk  about  ?  I  do 
not  think  the  Fearing  girls  would  thoroughly  appreciate  the  style 
of  wit  with  which  you  generally  favour  me.' 

'  You  need  not  be  cross,  Cousin  Totty.  I  believe  I  was  decently 
agreeable.' 

*  Oh ! '  ejaculated  Airs.  Trimm. 

*  You  think  I  flatter  myself,  do  you  ?  I  dare  say.  The  opinion 
of  the  young  ladies  would  be  more  valuable  than  my  own.  At  all 
events  my  conscience  does  not  reproach  me  with  having  been  more 
dull  than  usual,  and  as  for  the  furniture,  you  will  admit  that  it 
was  very  impressive.' 

'  Well,'  sighed  Totty,  *  I  suppose  that  is  your  way  of  looking 
at  things.' 

She  did  not  know  exactly  what  she  wanted  him  to  say,  but 
she  was  sure  that  he  had  not  said  it,  and  that  his  manner  was 
most  unsatisfactory.     They  walked  on  in  silence. 

*  I  am  tired,'  she  said  at  last,  as  they  reached  the  comer  of 
the  Brevoort  House.     '  I  will  go  home  in  a  cab.     Good-bye.' 

George  opened  the  door  of  one  of  the  numerous  broughams 
stationed  before  the  hotel  and  helped  his  cousin  to  get  in.  She 
nodded  rather  indiflferently  to  him  as  she  was  driven  away,  and 
left  him  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  account  for  her  sudden  ill  temper. 
Under  any  ordinary  circumstances  she  would  assuredly  have  bid 
him  enter  the  carriage  with  her  and  drive  as  far  as  her  house, 
in  order  to  save  him  a  part  of  the  long  distance  to  his  own  home. 
The  yoimg  man  stood  still  for  a  moment  and  then  turned  into 
Clinton  Place,  walking  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  elevated 
road. 

He  had  spoken  quite  truly  when  he  had  said  that  the  visit  he 
had  just  made  had  produced  a  profound  impressiion  on  him,  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  his  character  to  keep  that  impression  to 
himself.     It  was  not  that  he  felt  himself  attracted  by  either  one 
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of  the  sisters  more  than  by  the  other.  He  had  not  fallen  in  love 
at  first  sight,  nor  lost  his  heart  to  a  vision  of  beatitude  that  had 
only  just  received  a  name.  But  as  he  walked,  he  saw  constantly 
before  him  the  two  graceful  young  girls  in  their  simple  black 
dresses,  full  of  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  early  youth  and  con- 
trasting so  strongly  with  their  old-fashioned  surroundings.  That 
was  all ;  but  the  picture  stirred  in  him  that  restless,  disquieting 
longing  for  something  undefined,  for  a  logical  continuation  of  the 
two  lives  he  had  thus  glanced  upon,  which  belongs  to  persons  of 
unusual  imagination,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  drives  them  to 
the  writing  of  books  as  to  the  only  possible  satisfaction  of  an 
intimate  and  essential  want. 

There  are  people  who,  when  they  hear  any  unusual  story  of 
real  life,  exclaim,  '  What  a  novel  that  would  make  ! '  They  are 
not  the  people  who  writ«  good  fiction.  Most  of  them  have  never 
tried  it,  for,  if  they  had,  they  would  know  that  novels  are  not 
made  by  expanding  into  a  volume  or  volumes  the  account  of 
circumstances  which  have  actually  occurred.  True  stories  very 
rarely  have  a  conclusion  at  all,  and  the  necessity  for  a  conclusion 
is  the  first  thing  felt  by  the  bom  novelist.  He  dwells  upon  the 
memory  of  people  he  has  seen,  only  for  the  sake  of  imagining  a 
sequel  and  end  to  their  lives.  Before  he  has  discovered  that  he 
must  write  books  to  satisfy  himself,  he  does  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  moods  to  which  he  is  subject.  He  is  in  a  room 
full  of  people,  perhaps,  and  listening  to  a  conversation.  Suddenly 
a  word  or  a  passing  face  arrests  his  attention.  He  loses  the  thread 
of  the  talk,  and  his  thoughts  fly  off  at  a  tangent  with  intense 
activity.  As  before  the  sight  of  a  drowning  man  the  panorama 
of  a  life  is  unfolded  to  him  in  an  instant,  full  of  minute  details, 
all  distinct  and  clear.  His  lips  move,  repeating  fragments  of 
imaginary  conversations.  His  eyes  fix  themselves,  while  he  sees 
in  his  brain  sights  other  than  those  around  him.  His  heart  beats 
fast,  then  slowly,  in  a  strange  variety  of  emotions.  Then  comes 
the  awakening  voice  of  the  persecutor.  *A  penny  for  your 
thoughts,  Mr.  Tompkins,'  or,  '  My  dear  Tompkins,  if  you  do  not 
care  to  listen  to  me,'  &c.  The  young  man  is  covered  with  con- 
fusion and  apologises  for  his  absence  of  mind,  while  still  inwardly 
attempting  to  fix  in  his  memory  the  fleeting  visions  of  which  he 
has  just  enjoyed  such  a  delicious  glimpse. 

Fortunately  for  George  Wood,  there  was  no  one  to  disturb  his 
meditations  as  he  strode  along  the  quiet  street,  ascended  the  iron 
steps  and  mechanically  paid  his  fare  before  passing  through  the 
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wicket  gate.  Nor  did  the  vivid  recollection  of  Constance  and  Grace 
Fearing  abandon  him  as  the  snakelike  train  came  puffing  up  and 
stopped  before  his  eyes  ;  still  less,  when  he  had  taken  his  seat, 
and  was  being  carried  away  up-town  in  the  direction  of  his  home. 
He  lived  with  his  father  in  the  small  house  which  the  latter 
Btill  owned,  and  in  which,  by  dint  of  rigid  economy,  the  two  suc- 
ceeded in  leading  a  decently  comfortable  existence,  so  far  as  their 
material  lives  were  concerned.  A  more  complete  contrast  to  the 
residence  in  Washington  Square,  where  George  had  just  been 
spending  half  an  hour,  could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  dwelling 
of  the  Woods  was  one  of  those  conventional  little  buildings  which 
abound  in  the  great  American  cities,  having  a  front  of  about  six- 
teen feet,  being  three  stories  high,  and  having  two  rooms  on  each 
floor,  one  looking  upon  the  street  and  one  upon  a  small  yard  at 
the  back.  Within,  everything  was  of  the  simplest  description. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  anything  in  the  nature  of  luxury  or  em- 
bellishment. The  well-swept  carpets  were  threadbare,  the  care- 
fully dusted  furniture  was  of  the  plainest  kind,  the  smooth,  tinted 
walls  were  innocent  of  decoration  and  unadorned  with  pictures. 
There  were  few  books  to  be  seen,  except  in  George's  own  room, 
which  presented  a  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  inasmuch  as 
there  reigned  in  it  that  sort  of  disorder  which  seemed  the  most 
real  order  in  the  opinion  of  its  occupant.  A  huge  deal  table  took 
up  fully  a  quarter  of  the  available  space,  and  deal  shelves  full  of 
books  both  old  and  new  lined  the  walls,  indeed  almost  everything 
was  of  deal  from  the  uncarpeted  floor  to  the  chairs.  A  pile  of 
new  volumes  in  bright  bindings  stood  on  a  comer  of  the  table, 
which  was  littered  with  printed  papers,  sheets  of  manuscript, 
galley  proofs,  and  cuttings  from  newspapers.  A  well-worn  pen- 
holder lay  across  a  half-written  page,  and  the  red  cork  of  a  bottle 
of  stylographic  ink  projected  out  of  the  confusion. 

George  entered  this  sanctum,  and  before  doing  anything  else 
proceeded  to  divest  himself  of  the  clothes  he  wore,  putting  on 
rusty  garments  that  seemed  to  belong  to  diflferent  epochs.  Then 
he  went  to  the  window  with  something  like  a  sigh  of  relief.  The 
view  was  not  inspiring,  but  the  familiarity  of  it  doubtless  evoked 
in  his  mind  trains  of  thought  that  were  pleasant.  There  was  the 
narrow  brick-yard  with  its  Chinese  puzzle  of  crossing  and  recross- 
ing  clothes'  lines.  Then  a  brick  wall  beyond  which  he  could  see 
at  a  considerable  distance  the  second  and  third  rows  of  windows 
of  a  large  house.  Above,  a  row  of  French  roofs  and  then  the 
winter  sky,  red  with  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.     George  did  not 
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remain  long  in  contemplation  of  this  prospect ;  a  glance  was  ap- 
parently enough  to  restore  the  disturbed  balance  of  his  mind.  As 
he  turned  away  and  busied  himself  with  lighting  a  green  glass 
kerosene  lamp,  the  vision  of  Constance  and  Grace  Fearing  dis- 
solved and  gave  place  to  more  practical  considerations.  He  sat 
down  and  laid  hold  of  the  uppermost  volume  from  the  pile  of  new 
books,  instinctively  feeling  for  his  paper-cutter  with  the  other 
hand  among  the  disorderly  litter  beside  him. 

After  cutting  a  score  of  pages,  he  began  to  look  for  the  editor's 
letter.  The  volumes  had  been  sent  him  for  review,  and  were 
accompanied  by  the  usual  note,  stating  with  api>alling  cynicism 
the  number  of  words  he  was  expected  to  write  as  criticism  of  each 
production. 

*  About  a  hundred  words  apiece,'  wrote  the  literary  editor ; 
*  and  j)lease  return  the  books  with  the  notices  on  Monday  at  twelve 
o'clock,  at  the  latest.' 

It  was  Thursday  to-day,  and  there  were  six  volumes  to  be  read, 
digested,  and  written  about.  George  made  a  short  calculation. 
He  must  do  two  each  day,  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  in 
order  to  leave  himself  Monday  morning  as  a  margin  in  case  of 
accidents.  Six  books,  six  hundred  words,  or  rather  more  than 
half  a  column  of  the  paper  for  which  he  wrote.  That  meant  five 
dollars,  for  the  work  was  well  paid,  as  being  supjiosed  to  require 
some  judgment  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  There  was, 
of  course,  nothing  of  much  importance  in  the  heap  of  gaily  bound 
printed  matter,  nothing  to  justify  a  serious  article,  and  nothing 
which  George  would  care  to  read  twice.  Nevertheless,  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  book  trade  must  be  satisfied,  and  notices  must  appear, 
and  editors  must  find  persons  willing  and  able  to  write  such 
notices  at  prices  varying  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  apiece.  Nor 
was  there  any  difficulty  about  this.  George  knew  that  the  pay 
was  very  good  as  times  went,  and  that  there  were  dozens  of  star\'- 
ing  old  maids  and  hungry  boys  who  would  do  the  work  for  less, 
and  would  perhaps  do  it  as  well  as  he  could.  Nor  was  he  inclined 
1o  quarrel  with  the  conditions  which  allowed  him  so  shoit  a  time 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task.  He  had  worked  at 
second-class  reviewing  for  some  time,  and  was  long  past  the  period 
of  fciurprises.  On  the  contrary,  he  looked  upon  the  batch  of  pub- 
lications with  considerable  satisfaction.  The  regularity  with  which 
«uch  parcels  had  arrived  during  the  last  few  months  was  a  proof 
that  he  was  doing  well,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  in  the  course 
of  the  coming  year  he  might  be  entrus^ted  with  more  important 
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work.  Once  or  twice  already  he  had  been  instructed  to  write  a 
eolamn,  and  those  were  white  days  in  his  recollections.  He  felt 
that  with  a  permanent  engagement  to  produce  a  column  a  week 
he  should  be  doing  very  well,  but  he  knew  how  hard  that  was  to 
obtain.  No  one  who  has  not  earned  his  bread  by  this  kind  of 
labour  can  have  any  idea  of  the  crowd  that  hangs  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  professional  journalism,  a  crowd  not  seeking  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  regular  newspaper  men,  but  hoping  to  pick  up  the 
crumlos  that  fall  from  the  table  which  appears  to  them  so  abun- 
dantly loaded.  To  be  a  professional  journalist  in  America  a  man 
must  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  begin  as  a  reporter.  He  must  jws- 
sess  other  qualifications  besides  those  of  the  literary  man.  He 
must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  shorthand  writing  and  a  knack  for 
the  popular  style.  He  must  have  an  iron  constitution  and  untir- 
ing nerves.  He  must  be  able  to  sit  in  a  crowded  room  under  the 
glaring  gaslight  and  write  out  his  impressions  at  an  hour  when 
ordinary  people  are  in  bed  and  asleep.  He  must  possess  that 
brazen  assurance  which  sensitive  men  of  taste  rarely  have,  for  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  interview  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
when  they  least  expect  it  and  generally  when  they  least  like  it. 
He  must  have  a  keen  instinct  for  business  in  order  to  outwit  and 
outrun  his  competitors  in  the  pursuit  of  news.  Ever  on  the  alert, 
he  must  not  dwell  upon  the  recollections  of  yesterday  lest  they 
twine  themselves  into  the  reports  of  to-day.  Altogether,  the  com- 
mencing journalist  must  be  a  remarkable  being,  and  most  remark- 
able for  a  set  of  qualities  which  are  not  only  useless  to  the  writer 
of  books,  but  which,  if  the  latter  possessed  them,  would  notably 
hinder  his  success.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  amateiu*  journalism 
possible  within  the  precincts  of  a  great  newspaper's  ofiices,  whereas 
the  outer  doors  are  besieged  by  amateurs  of  every  known  and 
unknown  description. 

In  the  critical  and  literary  dejyartments,  the  dilettante  is  the 
cruel  enemy  of  those  who  are  driven  to  write  for  bread,  but  who 
lack  either  the  taste,  the  qualifications,  or  the  opportunities 
which  might  give  them  a  seat  within,  among  the  reporters'  desks ! 
Cruellest  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  scribbler  is  the  well-to-do 
man  of  leisure  and  culture  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  the 
chief  editor,  and  writes  occasional  criticisms,  often  the  most  im- 
portant, for  nothing.  Then  there  is  the  young  woman  who  has 
been  to  college,  who  lacks  nothing,  but  is  ever  ready  to  write  for 
money,  which  she  devotes  to  charitable  piurpose^,  thereby  depriving 
some  unfortunate  youth  of  the  dollar  a  day  which  means  food  to 
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him,  for  whose  support  the  i)ublic  is  not  already  taxed.  But  she 
knows  nothing  about  him,  and  it  amuses  her  to  be  connected  with 
the  press,  and  to  have  the  importance  of  exchanging  a  word  with 
the  editor  if  she  meets  him  in  the  society  she  frequents.  The 
young  man  goes  on  the  accustomed  day  for  the  new  books.  '  I 
have  nothing  for  you  this  week,  Mr.  Tompkins,'  says  the  manager 
of  the  literary  department  as  politely  as  possible.  The  books  are 
gone  to  the  Vassar  girl  or  to  the  rich  idler,  and  poor  Tompkins 
must  not  hope  to  earn  his  daily  dollar  again  till  seven  or  eight 
days  have  passed.  His  only  consolation  is  that  the  dawdling 
dilettante  can  never  get  all  the  work,  because  he  or  she  cannot 
write  fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Without  the  spur  of 
necessity  it  is  impossible  to  read  and  review  two  volumes  a  day 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  hard  to  combine  justice  to  an  author 
with  the  necessity  for  rushing  through  his  book  at  a  hundred 
pages  an  hour.  It  is  indeed  important  to  cut  every  leaf,  lest  the 
aforesaid  literary  manager  should  accuse  poor  little  Mr.  Tompkins 
of  carelessness  and  superficiality  in  his  judgment ;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  Tompkins  should  read  every  word  of  the  children's 
story-book,  of  the  volume  of  second-class  sermons,  of  the  collection 
of  fifth-rate  poetry,  and  of  the  harrowing  tale  of  city  life,  entitled 

*  The  Bucket  of  Blood,  or  the  Washerwoman's  Revenge,'  all  of 
which  have  come  at  once  and  are  simultaneously  submitted  to 
his  authoritative  criticism. 

George  Wood  cut  through  thirty  pages  of  the  volume  he  held 
in  his  hand,  then  went  to  the  end  and  cut  backwards,  then  re- 
turned to  the  place  he  had  reached  the  first  time,  and  cut  through 
the  middle  of  the  book.  It  was  his  invariable  system,  and  he 
found  that  it  succeeded  very  well. 

'  It  is  not  well  done,'  he  said  to  himself,  quoting  Johnson, 

*  but  one  is  surprised  to  see  it  done  at  all.  What  can  you  expect 
for  fifty  cents  ?  * 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Some  Old  Angling  Books. 

AS  spring  is  ycumen  in,  according  to  popular  superstition — 
for  one  sees  no  signs  of  it — and  as  no  new  book  of  great 
interest  has  come  out,  we  offer  this  month  a  few  remarks  on 
some  old  angling  books.  Two  early  specimens  at  least  are  not 
generally  familiar,  Leonard  Mascall's  Booke  of  Fishing  with 
Hooke  and  TAne  (1590)  and  Tavemer's  Certaine  Experiments 
concerning  Fish  and  Fruite  (1600).  The  others  mentioned  here 
are  all  accessible  in  reprints,  as  I  would  fain  make  Mascall. 
Walton  is  too  familiar  to  need  long  discourse,  but  the  modesty 
of  his  aim  has  occasionally  been  overlooked  by  his  critics.  In 
his  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Conipleat  Angler  Walton  says  that 
»Sir  Henry  Wotton  intended  to  have  composed  a  book  on  the 
art.  Sir  Henry  died,  left  the  discourse  unwritten,  and  Walton 
thinks  that  a  good  treatise  on  the  subject  does  not  exist  in 
English.  For  his  own  book  he  pretends  to  no  scientific  accuracy 
nor  extreme  skill.  *  I  have  made  myself  a  recreation  of  a  re- 
creation.' '  I  write  not  for  money,  but  to  get  pleasure,  and  this 
Discourse  boasts  of  no  more ;  for  I  hate  to  x)i'omise  much  and 
deceive  the  reader.'  Walton,  in  fact,  probably  knew  that  he  him- 
self was  rather  a  bottom  fisher,  and  a  dead  hand  at  a  chub,  than 
an  accomplished  angler.  His  famous  '  Jury  of  Flies '  is  of  no 
practical  value,  and  is  borrowed  ill  from  Dame  Juliana  Bemers. 
In  his  dialogue,  he  never  exhibits  himself  as  catching  a  trout 
with  artificial  fly ;  and  as  to  natural  history,  a  man  who  says  that 
salmon  spawn  in  April  and  May  will  say  anything.  Walton's 
charming  volume  survives  because  it  is  '  a  picture  of  my  own  dis- 
position, especially  in  such  days  and  times  as  I  have  laid  aside 
business,  and  gone  a-fishing  with  honest  Nat  and  R.  Roe ;  but 
they  are  gone,  and  with  them  most  of  my  pleasant  hours,  even  as 
a  shadow  that  passeth  away  and  returns  not.'     As  a  shadow  they 
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have  passed  away,  or  as  a  flitting  sunbeam,  those  old  "days  of  Old 
England,  when  Izaak,  far  from  the  strife  of  troubled  times,  daped 
beneath  the  pendulous  willow  boughs  and  heard  the  milkmaid 
sing  Kit  Marlowe's  ditty.  A  better  angler  than  Walton,  Bichard 
Franck  meanwhile  was  riding  to  the  Northern  wars  in  steel  cap 
and  buflf  jerkin,  but  the  worse  fisherman  wrote  the  more  excellent 
book.  Another  sportsman,  and  one  more  practical  than  the  con- 
templative Izaak,  had  published  a  little  discourse  of  the  pastime 
two  years  before  T.  Maxey  printed  the  Compleat  Angler  for 
Rich.  Mariott.  This  was  Thomas  Barker,  *an  ancient  Practi- 
tioner,'whose -4r^  0/ J.  rje/Zmgr  is  of  1651.  Barker  was,  he  tells 
us,  a  freeman  of  Salop,  and  he  lived  in  King  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Gifts,  the  next  door  to  the  Gate  House,  in  Westminster.  He  iwi« 
already  old  in  1651.  'Age  taketh  the  pleasure  from  me  with 
many  crosses.*  He  began  his  advice  to  anglers  with  remarks  on 
trout ;  he  recommends  a  hazel  rod  and  a  hair  line,  and  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  *  keeping  out  of  sight.'  Yet  he  is  a  down-stream 
fisher,  as  were  most  men  then.  For  bait  he  prefers  the  brandling 
worm  or  minnow,  at  which  the  trout  comes  '  as  a  Mastive  Dog  at 
a  Bear.'  '  If  you  can  attain  to  angle  with  one  hair  you  shall  have 
the  more  rises,'  for  gut  was  not  yet  known.  Barker  is  far  more 
learned  in  flies  than  Walton.  He  is  fond  of  palmers.  He  has 
various  ways  of  dressing  the  jSIay  fly.  '  Some  do  it  witli  a  shammie 
body.'  One  night,  when  *  a  I^ord  sent  to  me  at  sun  going  down 
to  provide  him  a  good  dish  of  trout,'  Mr.  Barker  succeeded  by 
dint  of  lob-worms,  '  angling  as  I  doe  with  the  Flie  at  the  top  of 
the  water.'  I^ater,  as  the  heavy  air  cleared,  he  succeeded  with  a 
white  jmlmer,  and  in  early  morning  had  sport  with  red  and  black 
palmers.  He  used  no  reel ;  '  your  lines  must  be  no  longer  than 
the  rod.'  He  was  successful  enough  to  provide  trout,  dressed  in 
dozens  of  ways,  for  his  patron,  the  *  I^ord,'  and  he  kindly  teaches 
us  how  to  '  marrionate '  a  trout,  and  '  will  warrant  them  good 
victual.'  In  1657  Barker  published  a  second  edition,  '  greatly 
enlarged,'  which  Walton's  publisher  brought  out  *  at  his  shop  in 
St.  Dunstan's  Church j^ard.' 

For  forty  years  I 
In  ambassadors'  kitchens  learned  my  cookery, 

says,  or  sings,  Barker.  Can  he  have  been  cook  to  that  angling 
ambassador  and  poet  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ?  Among  the  many 
writers  of  commendatory  verses  for  his  second  edition  John 
Hockenhall  celebrates  '  valiant,  just,  honest,  true-hearted  Shrews- 
bury Barker '  in  English  hexameters,  not  often  written,  I  think, 
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between  Gabriel  Harvey's  age  and  that  of  Jlr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
Hockenhall  prefers  Barker's  book  to  those  of  Ward,  Lawson,  and 
Markham.  He  does  not  name  Mascall.  Markham  we  all  know, 
but  who  W€is  Lawson,  and  what  is  the  treatise  of  Ward  ?  John 
Dennys,  author  of  a  pleasant  poem,  TJie  Secrets  of  Angling  (1613), 
is  omitted  by  Hockenhall.  In  his  second  edition  Barker  '  shows 
you  the  way  to  take  a  salmon.'  A  sixteen-foot  rod  suffices  him, 
with  *a  little  wire  ring  at  the  upper  end  of  the  top  for  the  line  to 
run  through.'  You  must  also  have  your  'winder,'  fixed  by  a 
spring,  which  a  diagram,  to  me  unintelligible,  is  supposed  to 
illustrate.  The  fly  is  to  have  *  six  wings,'  or  *  four  at  least ;  ' 
'  there  is  judgement  in  making  these  flies.'  The  line  is  to  be  at 
least  twenty-six  yards  in  length ;  one  cannot  understand  how  this 
short  line  proved  sufficient.  Modem  salmon  sometimes,  in  ang- 
ling essays,  run  out  a  hundred  yards  of  line,  so  the  angler  assures 
you.     Barker  now  drops  into  poetry. 

My  sti-ong  line  was  just  twenty-six  yards  long  ; 
I  gave  him  a  tume,  though  I  found  him  stroug  \ 
I  wound  up  my  tackle  to  guide  him  to  shore ; 
The  landing-hook  helped  much,  tlie  cookeiy  nioitj. 

He  adds  a  little  poetry  to  his  remarks  on  trout  flies. 

In  the  month  of  May  none  but  the  May  fly, 
*  For  every  mouth  one '  is  a  pitiful  lye. 

But  Walton  lent  some  credit  to  the  fable. 

Barker  ends  by  recommending  Kirby's  hooks,  '  sold  at  Shoe 
Lane  in  Harp  Alley,  in  Mill  Yard.'  I  regret  to  add  that  he 
recommends  salmon  roe  as  'the  best  bait  for  a  trout  that  I  have 
seen  in  all  my  time.  If  I  had  known  it  but  twenty  years  ago  I 
could  have  gained  a  hundred  pounds  only  with  that  bait.  I  am 
bound  in  duty  to  divulge  it  to  your  Honour,  and  not  to  carry  it 
to  my  grave  with  me.'  Would  that  he  had  carried  salmon  roe 
thither — nay,  farther  !  Barker's  book  is  very  rare;  a  small  edition 
of  one  hundred  copies  was  printed  by  Mr.  Bum  in  1820.  Messrs. 
Dading  have  published  another  edition,  as  limited  in  the  number 
of  copies. 

Contemporary  with  Barker  and  Walton  was  Eichard  Franck, 
*  philanthropus.'  His  Northern  Memoirs^  though  written  in  1658, 
were  not  published  till  1685.  Sir  Walter  Scott  edited  this  first 
known  book  on  Scottish  angling  in  1821.  The  reprint  is  common 
enough  ;  my  copy  bears  the  book  plate  of  the  famous  angler  Jlr. 
Thomas  Todd  Stoddart.     Mr.  Stoddart  did  not  cut  all  the  pages, 
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and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  Franck  was  an  extraordinary  character, 
but  the  dullest  of  writers.  He  seems  to  have  left  Cambridge 
early,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gvil  War,  in  1641.  He  carried 
from  his  University  a  great  deal  of  most  tedious  pedantry,  and  he 
added  a  queer,  stupid  mysticism  of  his  own  de^^sing.  He  served 
in  the  cavalry  with  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  and  there  he  learned 
what  salmon  and  sea  trout  are  like.  So  fascinated  was  he  that, 
when  the  Commonwealth  grew  fractious,  he  returned  to  the 
Scotch  rivers  and  '  the  dark  lakes  that  welter  them  forth.'  His 
Northern  Memoirs  are  a  kind  of  dull  dialogues,  partly  occupied 
with  theology,  partly  with  angling.  His  route  took  him  to 
Carlisle,  thence  to  Dumfries  and  the  North.  Here  his  companion 
hooks  his  first  salmon,  which  leaps,  sulks,  runs,  and  being  hard 
held  breaks  away.  He  then  receives  a  lesson  on  *  the  secret  art 
of  striking,  a  moderate  touch,'  and  on  giving  line.  The  master 
next  raises  a  fish  which  comes  short,  rises  again,  and  is  landed. 
Dumfries  was  a  very  dirty  town  then,  and  not  a  moral  one. 
'  Every  Sunday  some  seldom  miss  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
stool  of  repentance,'  like  Robert  Bums.  Sanquhar,  or  '  Zanker,' 
was  remarkable  for  the  malignant  insects  which,  according  to  the 
traveller,  cause  Stoney  Stratford  to  be  appropriately  so  named. 
The  traveller  went  by  Kilmarnock,  where  rain  was  the  only 
scavanger,  to  Glasgow.  'There  is  a  college  which  they  call  an 
University.'  The  linen  was  clean  in  Glasgow,  and  the  people  were 
'  decently  dressed.'  They  pass  Dumbarton  and  '  dirty  Dumblain,' 
and  many  a  Highland  glen  where  '  they  live  like  lairds  and  die 
like  loons,  hating  to  work,  and  no  credit  to  borrow,  so  they  rob 
their  neighbours.'  They  fish  the  Tay,  and  Franck  reconunends 
'  a  glittering  fly,  the  body  of  red  twisted  silk,  intermingled  with 
silver ;  the  wings  the  dappled  feather  of  a  teal.'  He  then  falls 
foul  of  our  Father  Izaak,  who  '  stuflFs  his  book  with  morals  from 
Dubravius  and  others . . .  wherewith  he  stuffs  his  undigested  octavo : 
so  brings  himself  under  the  Angler's  censure  and  the  common 
calamity  of  a  plagiary.'  Walton's  book  was  much  too  successful 
not  to  attract  the  usual  charge  which  lies  ready  to  the  hand  of 
literary  jealousy.  Francks  had  met  Izaak  in  Stafibrd,  ^nd  had 
attacked  him  about  his  absurd  theory  that  the  pickerel  weed 
breeds  pickerel.  The  good  Izaak  fell  back  on  '  Gesner,  Dubravius, 
and  Androvandus.'  Francks  replied  with  arguments  so  convinc- 
ing that  '  my  Compleat  Angler  deliberated,  drop'd  his  argument, 
and  leaves  Gesner  to  defend  it :  so  huflF'd  away.'  We  may  believe 
that  they  met  no  more,  'for,'  says  Charles  Cotton,  'my  father 
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Walton  will  be  seen  twice  in  no  man's  company  he  does  not  like, 
and  likes  none  bat  such  as  he  believes  to  be  very  honest  men.' 
Now  Franck  had  ridden  with  Cromwell.  Franck  adds,  what  is 
true,  that  Walton's  remarks  on  fly-fishing  were  'never  made 
practicable  by  himself,  I'm  convinced.'  Probably  Izaak  loved 
neither  the  politics  nor  the  practice  of  the  Cromwellian  salmon 
fisher.  We  must  all  wish,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  Walton, 
not  Franck,  had  made  the  northern  tour,  and  had  recorded  in  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  his  Arcadian  language  his  observations  on 
the  scenery  and  manners  of  Scotland.  But  the  road  was  too  long, 
the  rivers  too  dirty — no  lavender  there  in  the  linen — and  the  Gaelic 
milkmaids  were  too  slatternly  for  Izaak.  We  cannot  fancy  him  run- 
ning down  the  Awe  with  a  thirty-pound  salmon  for  his  guide. 

Franck  pushed  as  far  north  as  Strathnaver,  and  what  sport  he 
must  have  had  among  the  then  uneducated  Naver  salmon !  If 
he  would  only  give  us  details  of  his  sport  we  could  forgive  him 
his  pedantry  and  his  criticism  of  Izaak  ;  but  he  is  at  once  verbose 
and  empty.  In  Strathnaver  (where  the  Sutherland  evictions  took 
place)  he  foimd  '  a  rude  sort  of  inhabitants,  almost  as  barbarous 
as  cannibals,  who  when  they  kill  a  beast  boil  him  in  his  hide, 
make  a  caldron  of  his  skin,  browis  of  his  bowels,  drink  of  his 
blood,  and  bread  and  meat  of  his  carcase.  Some  few  or  none 
amongst  them  have  hitherto,  as  yet,  understood  any  better  rules 
or  method  of  eating.'  Franck's  southern  march  is  even  more 
stupid  than  his  northern  journey.  No  man  ever  had  greater 
opportunities  of  catching  fish  and  of  writing  a  good  book  on 
angling.  But  though  Franck  could  certainly  fish,  and  though  his 
taste  in  salmon  flies  was  creditable  to  him,  he  is  almost  the 
dullest  writer,  and  infinitely  the  most  tedious  teller  of  long-winded, 
pointless  tales,  that  ever  held  a  pen.  He  emigrated  to  America, 
and  wrote  a  work  called  '  Rabbi  Moses :  a  Philosophical  Treatise 
of  the  Original  and  Production  of  Things.'  Scott  describes  it  as 
'unintelligible,'  and  probably  Scott  is  the  only  man  who  ever 
tried  to  read  it.  However  on  such  subjects  as  pickerel  weed 
and  the  barnacle  tree  Franck  is  a  scientific  sceptic  compared  to 
Walton.  If  I  have  prevented  any  angler  firom  trying  to  read  the 
Northern  Memoirs  this  brief  account  of  the  Cromwellian  angler 
has  not  been  written  in  vain.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Franck  had  a 
generous  admiration  of  the  great  Montrose.  This,  with  his  love 
of  salmon  fishing,  and  skill  in  the  sport,  may  partly  rescue  the 
character  of  an  inefiably  prolix  and  vapid  author. 

Possibly  Walton's  success  tempted  other  people  to  write  on 
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angliDg,  or  perhaps  the  practical  English  character  was  not  satis- 
fied with  his  contemplative  humour.  Whatever  the  cause,  in 
Walton's  lifetime  there  appeared  perhaps  the  most  practical,  but 
assuredly  the  most  superstitious,  angling  work  of  the  time,  '  The 
Angler's  Vade  Mecum^  or  a  Compendious  yet  full  Discourse  of 
Angling,'  by  a  Lover  of  Angling.  (London :  printed  for  Tho. 
Bassett,  at  the  'George,'  near  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet 
Street.  1681.)  It  is  curious  that  this  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
house  of  Sir.  E.  B.  Marston's  Fishing  Gazette.  The  Ix)ver  of 
Angling,  in  his  preface,  anticij^mtes  'the  common  objection  of  the 
ignorant,'  \\Tiat  needs  any  more  writing  in  this  kind  ?  To  this 
he  replies  that,  coming  after  other  writers,  he  is  like  a  l)igmy  on 
tlie  shoulders  of  a  giant — has  the  advantage  of  past  experience, 
and  above  all  does  not  mean  to  pad  out  his  book  '  by  telling  you 
what  holy  and  illustrious  persons  have  been  practisers  of  angling.' 
This  is  a  hit  at  Walton.  In  short,  the  Lover  of  Angling  drives 
at  practice,  not  without  an  oblique  hit  at  Walton's  discursive 
charms.  The  author  asks  leave  to  assume  '  the  liberty  of  an 
Anonymous,  many  dayly  taking  it  for  worse  ends.' 

This  writer  does  not  dally  over  the  antiquities  of  angling 
and  that  great  spate  Deucalion's  flood.  He  starts  with  remarks 
on  rod-making.  Hazel,  crab-tree,  blackthorn,  and  yew  switches 
should  be  cut  about  December  10,  '  that  being  the  only  time.' 
They  should  be  seasoned  for  fifteen  months  before  they  are  made 
up.  His  cane  rod  is  enormously  long — thirteen  feet  of  cane,  a  top 
of  hazel,  and  a  yard  and  a  half  of  whalebone,  or  rather  the  whale- 
bone and  hazel  supply  a  yard  and  a  half  between  them. 

The  rod  for  trout  fly-fishing  is  to  be  eighteen  feet  long,  made 
of  hazel  in  several  pieces,  '  taper  and  rush-grown  like  a  switch.' 
A  still  better  plan  is  to  get  the  arrow-maker  to  make  a  rod  of  deal, 
with  a  hazel  and  whalebone  top.  The  white  arrow  wood  is  to  be 
painted  of  a  rich  cinnamon  colour.'  There  is  no  reel ;  the  line  is 
tied  to  a  loop  at  the  end  of  the  top.  The  line  is  to  be  of  the  best 
hair,  and  a  yard  shorter  than  the  rod.  There  follow  instructions 
on  hooks,  plummets,  floats,  landing-nets,  and  so  forth.  Worms, 
gentles,  wasp  grubs,  and  salmon  roe,  '  a  lovely  bait,'  occupy  many 
pages.  Arum  berries,  cherries,  oat  cake,  and  cheese  are  all  baits 
dear  to  the  Lover  of  Angling.  He  has  many  absurd  sui)erstitions 
about  ointment  for  bait,  made  of  '  man's  fat,  cat's  fat,  and  mummy 
finely  powdered.'  Great  Chafra  may  have  been  bait  to  catch 
chub,  if  people  followed  these  hideous  counsels,  and  the  dust  of 
Queen  Taia  may  have  been  smeared  on  brandling  worms.     The 
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author,  like  Walton,  believes  in  gum  ivy,  and  adds  this  amazing 
recipe : 

Take  the  Bones  or  Scull  of  a  Dead  Man,  at  the  opening  of  a  Grave, 
and  beat  the  same  into  powder,  and  put  of  this  powder  in  the  Moss 
wherein  you  keep  your  worms ;  but  othei-s  like  Grave-earth  as  well. 

These  are  no  deeds  for  the  contemplative  man,  and  Izaak 
would  have  read  of  them  with  a  shudder. 

As  to  playing  a  fish,  have  an  especial  care  to  keep  the  rod  bent, 
lest  he  nm  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  break  either  hook  or  hold. 
Here,  in  my  copy,  some  old  angler  has  written  on  the  margin, 
*  and  hale  him  not  to  near  ye  top  of  the  water,  least  by  fiaskerlng 
he  break  ye  line.'  Sea  trout  are  particularly  addicted  to  fiasker- 
ing  on  the  surface,  and  thereby  often  make  their  escape. 

Times  and  seasons  next  occupy  the  author ;  he  notes  what  I 
have  observed  in  the  Test,  that  *  when  people  wash  their  Sheep  in 
summer,  at  the  first  time  only  Fish  bite  well.'  In  Scotland  I  have 
seen  the  Shaws  bum,  which  runs  into  Ettrick,  all  muddy  and 
covered  with  dying  trout,  thanks  to  the  poisonous  sheep-dip 
which  the  farmer  was  using.  I  doubt  if  our  author  knew  much 
about  the  salmon.  *  When  struck  he  usually  falleth  to  plunge  and 
leap,  but  does  not  ordinarily  endeavour  to  run  to  the  end  of  the 
Line,  as  the  Trout  will.'  He  must  have  changed  his  habits  very 
much  if  this  was  true.  The  remarks  on  salmon  flies  with  six 
wings  appear  to  be  borrowed  from  Walton.  As  for  trout  fly- 
fishing, *  fine  and  far  oflfand  down  stream '  are  the  authors  maxims. 
He  has  a  long  list  of  flies — '  little  red  brown,'  '  palmer  fly,'  *  little 
whirling  dun,'  'great  blew  dun,'  'little  black  gnat,'  'green  drake,' 
'  black  blew  dun,'  and  so  forth.  His  ideas  of  dressing  flies  are 
sufficiently  sensible  and  explicit.  This  is  the  less  to  be  marvelled 
at  as  the  Lover  of  Angling  is,  in  very  truth,  what  Franck  calls 
Walton,  '  a  plagiary,'  and  has  stolen  his  ideas,  and  even  his  lan- 
guage sometimes,  from  Cotton's  addition  to  the  Compleat  Angler^ 
published  in  1676.  Cotton  was,  no  doubt,  a  master  in  his  day 
and  in  his  way,  and  wholly  contemptuous  of  that  grisly  recipe  by 
the  Lover  of  Angling  borrowed  from  the  Pharmacojpeia  of '  ilonsieur 
Charras,  Opemtor  and  Apothecary  Boyal  to  the  present  French 
King,  Lewis  the  14.' 

It  is  notable  that  of  all  these  old  writers  only  Izaak  and 
Cotton,  in  imitation  of  him,  care  to  waste  a  word  on  the  poetry  of 
angling.  They  are  very  unlike  I.  D.,  Esq.,  with  his  Secrets  of 
Angling  (1613),  who  sings — 
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Let  them  that  list  these  pastimes  then  pursue, 
And  on  their  pleasing  fancies  feed  their  fill, 
So  I  the  Fields  and  Meadows  greene  may  view, 

And  by  the  Rivers  fresh  may  walke  at  will 
Among  the  dayzes  and  the  Violets  blew, 
Eed  Hyacinth  and  yellow  Daffiidill, 
Purple  Narcissus  like  the  Morning  rays. 
Pale  Ganderglas  and  azure  Culverkayes. 
•  •  •  •  • 

All  these,  and  many  more  of  his  creation 

That  made  the  heavens,  the  Angler  oil  doth  see, 
And  takes  therein  no  little  delectation, 

To  think  how  strange  and  wonderful  they  be. 
Framing  thereof  an  inward  contemplation, 
To  set  his  thoughts  from  other  fancies  free. 
And  whiles  he  looks  on  these  with  joyfull  eye 
His  mind  is  rapt  above  the  starry  skye. 

Of  this  poetic  temper,  in  an  earlier  day,  was  Dame  Juliana 
Bemers,  concerning  whom  we  know  so  little.  Mr.  Watkins,  in  his 
preface  to  the  edition  in  facsimile,^  places  the  beautiful  and 
learned  Prioress  of  Sopwell  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Her  treatise  on  angling  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  the  Worde 
in  1496.  Mr.  Watkins  very  strangely  says  that  *  the  aristocratic 
instincts  of  the  authoress  '  caused  her  to  print  it  in  a  large  and 
expensive  volume,  '  that  it  should  not  come  to  the  hands  of  each 
idle  person.'  But  if  Dame  Juliana  were  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bemers,  beheaded  in  1388,  how  could  she  be  seeing  her 
own  book  through  the  press  in  1496  ?  The  words  referred  to 
are  obviously  the  printer's.  The  author  must  have  died  before 
printing  was  known  in  England.  As  Mr.  Watkins  points  out,  the 
lady  quotes  earlier  MS.  authorities,  now  unknown.  The  lady  must 
have  been  extremely  powerfid,  for  she  writes  of  an  eighteen-feet  rod 
as  *lyghte  and  full  nymbyll  to  fisshe  wyth.'  This  makes  one 
suspect  that  Dame  Juliana  is  not  really  the  author  of  the  work  on 
angling.  The  author's  advice  is  often  good,  especially  when  he, 
or  she,  insists  on  keeping  our  shadow  oflf  the  water.  But  where 
this  old  author  strikes  the  keynote  of  all  right  thinking  about  the 
art  is  in  the  charming  words,  '  Atte  the  leest  the  angler  hath  his 
holsom  walk  and  mery  at  his  ease,  a  swete  ayre  of  the  swete 
saveure  of  the  meede  floures:  that  makyth  him  hungry.  He 
hereth  the  melodious  armony  of  fowles.  .  .  .  And  if  the  angler 

•  Stock,  London,  8.a, 
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take  fysshe :  surely  thenne  there  is  noo  man  merier  than  he  is  in 
his  spyryte.' 

'  If  he  take  fysshe ! '  it  was  a  large  hypothesis  even  in  the 
Ages  of  Faith ! 

• 

When  I  said  that  no  new  books  of  much  interest  were  coming 
out,  Dr.  Smiles's  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  P'amous 
Publisher,'  had  not  reached  me.  That  is  interesting  indeed  to 
men  and  women  of  the  pen.  There  is  neither  space  nor  time  for 
a  thorough  notice  of  it  here.  But  as  to  the  desk  in  which  Scott 
found  the  lost  MS.  of  Waverley^  when  he  was  looking  for  fly 
hooks,  I  still  have  my  doubts.  In  vol.  i.  p.  243  a  note  states 
that  the  desk,  after  Sir  Walter's  death,  was  given  to  Mrs.  Daniel 
Terry,  by  her  to  her  brother,  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  while  by  him 
it  was  bequeathed,  in  1890,  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  junior.  Now 
that  a  desk  of  Scott's  has  thus  reached  so  appropriate  an  owner  I 
believe  and  rejoice  to  believe.  But  that  it  is  the  Waverley  desk 
I  doubt.  Scott  had  many  escritoires,  and  much  have  I  written 
on  that  which  he  used  when  composing  The  Pirate,  But,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  I  had  a  letter  from  a  lady,  the  daughter  of  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  Scott's,  who  told  me  that  the  WaverUy 
desk,  with  the  famous  fly  hooks,  except  a  few  which  Mr.  Thomas 
Todd  Stoddart  got,  was  in  her  possession.  I  have  no  right  to 
mention  her  name,  but  that  the  fly  hooks  were  still  in  the  drawer 
seemed  good  evidence,  in  addition  to  this  lady's  undoubted 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth  about  the  matter.  The  flies, 
one  may  add,  bore  witness  to  their  date,  being  tied  on  hair,  not 
on  gut. 


* 
* 


Mr.  Besant,  in  a  kindly  criticism  of  a  little  book  of  essays, 
asks  why  I  am  always  tilting  at  fiussian  novelists.  Well,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  novelists  as  the  exclusive  admirers  of  the  no- 
velists that  occasionally  *  vex  my  quiet.'  The  genius  of  Tolstoi, 
Tourguenieff,  and  Dostvievsky  there  is  no  denying.  One  can 
only  object  that  they  deserve  the  i)unishment  which  Dante 
assigns,  to  those  who  deliberately  seek  sadness.  The  world  is 
trying  enough,  but  it  has  its  brighter  moments.  These,  perhaj^s, 
we  should  rather  seek  to  prolong  by  a  certain  cheerfulness  in 
fiction.  Shakspeare  wrote  As  Yovu  Like  It,  and  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing  J  and  Henry  /F.,  as  well  as  Othello.     He  was  not  always 
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in  Hamlet's  vein.  But  the  Russians,  as  a  rule,  are  for  ever  in 
the  mood  of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  their  example  is  con- 
tagious. Then  their  admirers,  in  some  cases,  will  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  Russians,  and  the  glorious  Frenchmen  and 
Finns,  and  Lithuanians.  Suraum  cm^da!  We  should  have 
merry  endings  and  prosperous  heroes,  now  and  again.  Their 
gloom  begets  within  me  a  ceiiain  prejudice  against  the  gifted 
Muscovites.  It  is  not  exactly  a  literary  judgment ;  it  is  a 
pardonable  antipathy.  One  wearies  of  hearing  Count  Tolstoi 
called  the  Just — justisaiiaus  itnits.  One  feels  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  Gyp,  when  she  is  not  writing  her  last  novel,  and  out- 
doing Le  Disciple  on  his  own  grubby  and  grimy  ground.  How- 
ever, that  there  may  be  no  ill  feeling  between  this  vessel  and  the 
realm  of  the  Great  White  Czar,  let  us  print  a  translation  from 
Lermontoff,  sent  by  a  Scot  in  Russia.  Ijermontoff,  like  all  great 
men,  including  Skobeleff,  was  a  Scot,  a  Learmont,  and  mayhap  a 
descendant  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer. 

THE  COSSACK  MOTHER'S  LULLABY. 

Sleep,  my  baby,  sleep,  my  darling, 

Baiashli  Baio. 
Calm  the  moonlight  on  thy  cradle, 

Baiushki  Baio. 
I  will  chant  thee  ancient  ballads, 

Tales  of  long  ago, 
While  thou  sleepest.     Clo^e  thine  eyelids, 

Baiushki  Baio. 

On  the  rocks  the  Terek  rushes. 

Turbid,  wild,  and  free ; 
On  its  banks  the  cruel  foeman 

Whets  his  knife  for  thee. 
But  thy  father  is  a  wanior — 

Fear  not  thou  the  foe. 
He  will  guard  thee  :  sleep,  my  lilth*  oiio, 

Baiushki  Baio. 

Knowest  thoil  not  the  time  is  coming 

Thou  shalt  don  the  sword — 
Sitting  proudly  in  thy  ttirriips, 

Ride,  a  warlike  lord  ! 
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Gold-embroidered  saddle  housings 

I  myself  will  sew. 
Sleep,  my  darling,  sleep,  my  own  one, 

Baiushki  Baio. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  famous  hero, 

And  the  Cossack's  pride ; 
I  will  come  to  see  thee  mounted 

Boldly  forth  to  ride. 
All  night  I  will  spend  in  weeping 

When  I  see  thee  go. 
Sleep,  my  baby,  sleep,  my  angel, 

Baiushki  Baio. 

I  shall  wear  myself  with  waiting, 

Watching  still  for  thee. 
All  day  long  in  prayer  that  Heaven 

Merciful  will  be. 
I  will  wonder  if  thou'rt  fainting, 

Or  if  thou  liest  low. 
Sleep,  while  yet  no  care  thou  knowest, 

Baiushki  Baio. 

Thou  shalt  take  a  holy  image 

Ere  thou  leavest  me. 
When  thou  prayest  to  God,  my  darling, 

Set  it  before  thee  : 
And  before  the  deadly  battle 

I^t  thy  memory  go 
Once  to  me,  to  me,  thy  mother, 

Baiushki  Baio. 

•     « 
• 

In  a  delightful  article  on  *  The  Chann  of  Homer '  the  Spec- 
tator lately  spoke  of  the  courage  of  his  heroes,  their  gallant 
bearing  in  face  of  death.  They  are  brave,  but  not  always. 
Homer  looks  on  courage  as  a  very  fluctuating  quantity.  It  is 
not  only  that  Hector  runs  away,  or  that  Menelaus  faints  at  the 
sight  of  his  own  blood.  They  almost  all  show  variable  daring. 
Agamemnon  is  constantly  proposing  to  *  scuttle '  and  being 
rebuked  by  Odysseus. 

'  Some  other  inglorious  army  shouldst  thou  command,  not 
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When  Hector  challenges  the  Achaeans  they  all  dislike  the 
encounter,  and  Menelaus  accepts  the  challenge  only  from  a  sense 
of  liononr.  Then  they  draw  lots.  Among  Englishmen,  or 
PVenchmen,  or  Germans,  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  volun- 
teers. Even  Achilles  is  not  over-confident  when  he  meets  JEneas. 
For  a  flesh  wound  every  hero  ceases  to  fight,  whereas  the 
modems  go  on  while  they  can  stand  and  see.  Paris,  in  fact, 
expresses  the  Homeric  opinion  when  he  admits  that  he  has  his 
fighting  days,  and  his  days  when  he  would  rather  not  fight.  No 
night  attack  is  ever  attempted  ;  no  forlorn  hope  is  ever  led.  The 
most  resolute  fighter  is  Odysseus,  and  with  him  Diomede  and 
Aias.  A  general  could  not  depend  on  his  men.  A  Peninsular 
regiment,  an  impi  of  Zulus,  a  tribe  of  *Fuzzies,'  would  have 
raised  the  siege  of  Troy  and  burned  the  ships  in  an  hour.  My 
belief  is  that  the  gods  ruined  the  heroes'  nerve  by  eternally 
interfering. 

A.  Lano. 
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ThaughtHf  like  Snowfiakea  on  same  far-off  Mountain  Side^  go  on 
Accumulating  Hill  »ome  great  Truth  is  loosened,  and  Falls  like 
an  Avalanche  on  the  Waiting  World. 

OUR  SANITARY  CONDITION. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ALL. 

YESTERDAY,  TO-MORROW, 
AND  TO-DAY. 

Yesterday !  is  dead  !  To-morrow  !  is 
not  yet  born  I 

To-day  !  is  only  yours  /  Say  will  you 
let  it  pass  Useless  away  ? 

SAHITiRT  EMGDIEERDIG  and  tbe 
BLESSIIIGS  of  SAHITIRT  PROGRESS. 

England  Leads  the  Way  In  Engineering, 
and  yet  In  Sanitary  Engineering  an 
Asiatic  Country  Leads  the  Way. 

TN  LONDON,  in  the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  the 

'^  dnth-nte  wgs  80  per  thottaand  ;  in  the  Eighteenth  it  had  fallen  to  SO ;  in  the  fint  half  of  the  Kineteenth 
to  S6,  and  it  is  NOW  down  to  17|  per  thousand.  England,  who  has  led,  and  itill  leads,  the  world  in  engineering 
enterprise,  and  has  been  the  source  from  which  tbe  blesaisgi  from  sanitary  progxees  haTe  spread,  should  surely 
be  the  first  in  this.  At  present  there  is  but  one  Profsseor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  and  it  may  surprise  some  of  m  v 
hearers  to  learn  he  is  in  far-off  JAPAK  1 1 1— C.  E.  QBATTON  on  Sanitary  Englneering.ilreAirecC,  March  27, 1891 

AT   PRESENT    OUR    LAWCIVER8    DO    NOT   SEE   TNAT   TNE    RESPONSIBILITIES    OF 

TNOROOGHLY   QOALIPIED   PLUMBERS   ARE   FREQUENTLY   MORE   IMPORTANT 

THAN   A    MEDICAL   PRACTITIONER'S. 

'IXT'HAT  Health  Besort,  whiAt  Watering  Flaoe,  what  Climate  in  the 

^^  World  oould  sbow  results  of  Prerentible  Death  like  these  of  the  power  of  Sanitation  ?  lONOEANCB  OF 
UANITABT  SCIENCE,  direct  and  indirect,  Costs  Thrsefold  the  amount  of  Poor-Bate  for  tbe  Country  generally. 

*  He  bad  given  as  models  of  sanitation  of  adult  life,  well-constructed  and  well-kept  prisons,  where  of  those  who 
came  in  without  well-developed  disease,  and  not  good  Utet  either,  the  death-rate  did  not  exceed  THREE  IN  1 ,000. 
In  Stafford  County  Jail  the  death-rate  bad,  during  tbe  last  ten  years,  been  actually  less  than  one  in  every 
thousand— not  a  tenth  of  the  death-rate  of  adult  outsideis/— Inaugural  Address  by  E.  CHADWICK,  C.B..  on 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  England. 

TNE   KINC   OF   PHYSICIANS,   PURE   AIR.- JEOPARDY   OF   LIFE.- THE   CREAT 
DANGER   OF  VITIATED   AIR. 

*  Former  generatiotts  perished  in  venial  igncranoe  of  all  sanitary  laws.    When  Black  Death  massacred  Hundreds 

of  Thoasands,  neither  the  victims  nor  their  rulers  could  be  accounted  responsible  fOr  their  slaughter/— IVvm'j. 
After  breathing  impure  air  for  two  minutes  and  a  half,  eveiy  drop  of  blood  is  more  or  less  poiMmed.  There 
is  not  a  point  in  the  human  frame  but  has  been  traversed  by  poisonous  blood ;  not  a  point  but  must  have  suffered 
injury.  END'S  '  FBUIT  SALT '  is  tbe  best  known  remedy ;  it  rsmoves  foaUd  or  poisonous  matter  (the  ground- 
work of  disesse)  from  the  blood  \xs  natural  means,  allays  nervous  excitement,  depression,  and  restores  the  nervous 
system  to  its  proper  condition.  Use  SNCS  '7BUIT  SALT.'  It  is  plsasant,  cooling,  refreshing,  and  in- 
vigorating. .  You  cannot  overstate  its  great  value  in  keeping  tbe  blood  pure  and  free  from  disease. 

TKFLUSKZA. — Instructions :  When  attacked  with  intltienza  or  feverish  cold,  lie  in 
*''  bed  f or  three  or  four  days  in  a  warm  room,  well  veaUlated  by  a  good  fire,  take  END'S  <  PEUIT  SALT  * 
freely,  and  BNCS  ■  VEGETABLE  MOTO '  as  occasion  may  require.  After  a  few  days  the  marked  symptoms 
will  pass  away.    Diet :  Strong  beef  tea. 


I  great  value  in  keeping  1 
such  a  simple  precaation  the  JEOPABDT  of  life  is  immensely  increased.    As  a  i 


(  of  keeping  the  system 


clear,  and  thus  UUng  away  the  groundworic  of  ICatarious  Diseases  and  all  Liver  Complaints,  or  as  a  Health- 
giving,  Befreshing,  Cooling,  and  Invigorating  Beverage,  or  as  a  Gentle  Laxative  and  Tonic  in  the  various 
forms  of  Indigestion. 

THE    SECBET    OF    BUCCESB.- BTSBIilNQ   HONESTY    OF    PUBPOSE.  - 
WITHOUT    IT   LIFE    IS    A    SHAM! 

CAUTION.- iUramiM  tach  bottle,  and  see  the  CapnOe  is  nuwked  BNO'B  '  FBUIT  BAIiT.'     Without  it 
you  have  been  imposed  on  by  worthless  imitations, 

Pnpond  only  it  ERO'S  '  FRUIT  SILT '  WORKS,  LoBdOB,  S.E.,  by  J.C.  Eno's  Pat«Bt 
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The  Mischief  of  Monica. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 
CHAPTER  XXlI. 

AN     UNKIND     MOMENT. 

Forever,  Fortune,  wilt  thou  prove 

An  unrelenting  foe  to  love ; 

And,  when  we  meet  a  mutual  heart 

Come  in  between  and  bid  us  part  ? — Thomson. 

'  CIO  I  thought  I  would  just  give  you  the  hint,  Monica.*  With 
O  these  words  Mr.  Joseph  Schofield  concluded  the  interview 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

Who  had  given  Aim  the  hint  ? 

That  he  had  had  a  tolerably  broad  one  was  plain  to  the  densest 
vision ;  that  he  had  hurried  home  hot-foot  in  case  young  Dorrien 
should  be  there  before  him  was  the  explanation  which  made  all 
the  day's  proceeding  clear. 

But  why  had  he  considered  such  haste  necessary  ?  He  had 
known,  for  no  one  had  ever  concealed  it  from  him,  that  there  had 
been  comings  and  goings — almost  daily  comings  and  goings — • 
between  his  house  and  Dorrien's  house;  that  his  nieces  had 
lunched  and  called  at  Cullingdon,  and  that  Lady  Dorrien's  high- 
swung  and  old-fashioned  barouche — a  relic  of  better  times — had 
been  seen  now  and  again  at  his  own  door.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
been  told  quite  all  the  number  of  occasions  on  which  a  soKtary 
rider  had  found  his  way  alone  thither,  on  some  trifling  pretext 
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scarce  worthy  the  name  of  an  excuse,  but  he  had  known  enough 
to  have  made  further  knowledge  a  matter  of  course. 

Up  to  the  present  hour  he  had,  however,  given  no  sign,  and 
it  was  this  silence  which  led  Monica  to  conclude  he  intended 
to  give  none.  Passive  consent,  not  active  assistance,  would  be 
the  utmost  either  sister  might  reasonably  expect  in  the  event 
of  suitors  arising. 

.  For  once  her  shrewd  foresight  had  1been  at  fault.  Bred  in  an 
atmosphere  of  calculating  selfishness,  she  had  drunk  in  suspicion 
and  distrust  with  every  breath.  '  You  see,  my  dear  Bell,'  Prudence 
was  wont  to  observe,  '  it  is  easy  to  be  pleasant.  Almost  every- 
body can  be  pleasant  who  tries.  Of  course  people  are  often 
shamefully  rude ;  and  as  for  some  of  aunt  Fanny's  friends,  they 
were  perfectly  atrocious  to  each  other ;  but  girls  of  our  age  are 
sweeter  tempered.  Only  don't  expect  anything  more  of  them. 
I  do  not  know  a  single  human  being  who  would  give  up  a  fancy, 
or  sacrifice  a  pleasure,  to  save  either  you  or  me  from  perishing ; ' 
which  was,  perhaps,  rather  a  strong  mode  of  expression,  and  a 
sweeping  condemnation ;  but  it  expressed  the  habitual  view  with 
which  her  own  observation,  joined  to  Colonel  Lavenham's  teaching, 
had  taught  this  young  girl  to  regard  the  world  she  lived  in. 

Plunged  from  that  world  into  another,  she  naturally  measured 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  by  the  standard  of  the  former.  Her  new 
guardian  had  been  generosity  and  beneficence  itself;  he  had  out- 
stripped in  kind  consideration  every  other  relation  with  whom  the 
sisters  hJid  ever  had  to  do ;  he  had  not  only  provided  for  their 
wants,  he  had  created  wants  on  their  behalf;  nothing  they  had 
desired  of  him  but  was  supplied  instantly,  willingly,  and,  as 
it  seemed,  with  pleasure  at  being  so  entreated.  Their  trifling 
attentions,  their  most  ordinary  deference  to  his  wishes  (Colonel 
Lavenham  had  been  solicitous  to  impress  on  both  that  such 
deference  was  imperative),  all  of  this  seemed  to  good  Joseph 
gratuitous  on  their  part.  It  inspired  him  with  new  afiection ; 
and  accordingly  '  He  is  really  fond  of  us,'  quoth  Monica,  in  some 
of  her  sisterly  conferences.  'He  is.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
why  :  it  must  be  his  own  goodness  which  makes  him  look  on  us 
in  the  light  he  does.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  rejoined  Isabel,  one  day.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  they  had  not  quite  come  to  that.  '  Some  people  may 
like  us — a  little/  she  added,  not  seeing  the  force  of  such  extreme 
humility. 

'  Of  course  they  Tnay,  but  they  never  do^  replied  Monica,  who 
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vas  in  one  of  her  moods.     ^  We  are  not  the  kind  that  are  liked. 

We  are  admired,  adored,  envied,  hated — we  might  be  loved * 

she  pansed. 

'Might  be  loved!  I  should  think  we  might P  resentful  in- 
dignation in  the  other's  voice. 

'  But  yet  we  never  have  been  so,'  continued  Monica,  steadily. 
'And  I  can  tell  you  why :  it  is  because  we,  on  our  part,  have 

never  learned  to  love.     I  think  I  could  love ' 

— '  Uncle  Schofield  ? ' 

'  Uncle  Schofield.  It  is  not  only  for  what  he  is  to  us,  and 
what  he  does  for  us.  I  could  love  him — I  do  already  love  him 
for  what  he  is  in  himsdf.  Bell,  I  think  I  shall  begin  to  look  out 
for  people  who  in  themselves  are  good  and  true.  I  believe  there 
are  some  such  people  to  be  found.  Uncle  Schofield  is  one  ;  he  is  my 
first ;  that  makes  a  beginning ;  now  let  us  see  who  will  be  the 
next.' 

But,  all  the  same,  it  would  not  do  to  let  her  imagination 
carry  her  too  far;  and  when  Mr.  Dorrien  began  to  usurp  a 
great  deal  more  of  her  thoughts  and  day  dreams  than  he  had 
any  right  to  do,  Monica  simply  allowed  him  a  little  extra  lati- 
tude, whether  absent  or  present  in  the  flesh,  because  of  the 
seeming  impossibility  of  the  present  leading  to  anjrthing  further 
in  the  future.  It  was  rather  nice  to  sit,  and  look,  and  listen, 
and  linger,  and  yield  herself  to  unrecognised  love-making  which 
would  have  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  if  once  recognised ;  the 
very  thread  upon  which  it  hung  lent  to  it  a  charm.  Its  un- 
certainty, its  unlawfulness,  and  its  apparent  hopelessness  com- 
bined to  invest  it  with  a  sort  of  glamour.  She  had  not  been 
at  all  convinced  that  she  wanted  Dorrien,  but  she  had  been  per- 
fectly aware  that  she  could  not  have  him. 

Now  she  was  told  in  a  few  distinct  words  that  she  could  have 
him. 

He,  and  none  other,  had  been  meant  by  her  uncle's  imaginary 
suitor ;  and  even  Daisy's  renunciation,  couched,  as  it  had  been,  in 
thought  and  speech  which  would  not  have  soiled  an  angel's  wing, 
had  not,  in  point  of  fact,  opened  the  door,  as  Mr.  Schofield's  more 
practical  assurances  had  done. 

Are  our  readers  curious  to  know  what  had  stirred  up  the  good 
imcle  ?  A  little  bit  of  malice,  the  malice  of  a  little  bit  of  a  mind. 
JVIiss  Ethel  Camforth,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  set  on  the 
watch  by  the  heedlessness  of  an  imprudent  guest,  who  ran  all 
risks  for  the  sake  of  an  hour  or  two  in  Paradise.   In  the  neglected 
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Ethel's  bosom  anger  raged.  Moreover,  she  fancied  that  hei* 
own  partner,  slighted  in  his  turn  by  her,  was  beholding  with 
vengeful  glee  her  discomfited  and  desolate  condition  from  his  own 
obscurity.  He  could  see  that  she  was  perforce  silent  during  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  meal ;  and  this  was  the  last 
drop  in  her  cup  of  mortification. 

Afterwards  she  had  sought  out  the  young  man,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  '  We  are  a  good-natured  family,  are  we  not,  Mr. 
Smith  ?  Of  course  you  see  why  Mr.  Dorrien  and  Miss  Lavenham 
have  been  asked  here  together.  But  I  was  unlucky  in  being 
placed  next  him,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  was  unlucky  in  being  next  her. 
We  had  each  to  endure  in  silence.  One  should  always  do  as  one 
would  be  done  by,  however ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that  the 
match  was  made  up  at  our  house.' 

*  Oh,  indeed !'  said  young  Smith,  accepting  the  overture. 

Then  he  went  home  and  tattled.  Papa  Smith  went  up  in  the 
train  next  morning  with  Joseph  Schofield.  The  two  put  their 
heads  together.  Subsequently  Mr.  Schofield  considered  that  his 
little  touch  of  dizziness,  and  the  ringing  in  his  ears  whereof  he 
complained  to  his  friend  the  chemist,  were  almost  an  intervention 
on  the  part  of  Providence  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  getting  home 
before  any  more  had  been  heard  of  Dorrien.  It  had  leaked  out 
at  breakfast  that  Dorrien  was  coming  in  the  afternoon,  and  he 
now  thought  he  knew  what  the  young  man  was  coming  for. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Harry  came,  fresh,  it  will 
be  remembered,  from  his  confidential  interview  with  Captain 
Alverstoke. 

Archie  had  been  in  his  way  a  friend.  He  had  given  good 
advice,  and  he  had  ofiered  a  handsome  loan.  It  had  been  a  morn- 
ing of  surprises  to  all  the  principal  persons  concerned  in  our  little 
story,  not  the  least  of  these  being  that  which  Dorrien  had  received 
on  being  voluntarily  ofiered  aid  which  he  had  never  dreamed  of 
asking.  Alverstoke  was  wealthy  ;  but  wealthy  men  are  not  more 
eager  to  lend  money  than  are  their  poorer  neighbours ;  and 
perhaps,  to  tell  the  truth,  at  another  time  no  such  offer  might 
have  been  contemplated. 

But  it  chanced  that  Captain  Alverstoke  was  especially  'flush' ; 
moreover,  that  he  had  a  soft  comer  in  his  heart.  He  had  once 
Jjeen  in  love— deeply  and  truly  in  love — and  the  aff'air  had  not 
prospered.  It  had  left  him  a  bachelor — a  jolly,  open-hearted, 
easy  going,  and  on  the  whole  weU-contented  bachelor ;  but  it  had 
left  him  also  one  faint,  faded  gleam  of  heaven  opened.     He  had 
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seen  a  reflex  of  that  gleam  on  Dorrien's  brow  on  the  previous 
evening ;  it  had  roused  an  old,  old  feeling  within ;  it  had  stirred 
a  storehouse  of  dim  sensations  \  and  in  the  night  he  had  dreamed 
a  dream. 

The  confidence  of  the  following  morning,  and  the  self-betrayal 
into  which  Dorrien  had  been  beguiled,  further  worked  upon  his 
tender  mood.  He  felt  an  ineflfable  pity  for  this  poor  fellow  whom 
a  few  thousands  would  save. 

It  seemed  a  shame. 

It  had  ended  in  this.  If  Dorrien  could  square  up  other 
matters,  could  win  his  love  and  her  uncle's  money,  Alverstoke 
would  advance  enough  to  set  him  free  of  debt,  and  could  be 
repaid  at  leisure. 

Dorrien  had  felt  as  if  prison  bars  were  falling  apart  before  his 
eyes,  I  fear  he  did  not  think  much  about  Daisy  Schofield ;  he 
shared  Monica's  opinion  on  that  subject ;  add  to  which,  the  hope, 
the  tangible,  reasonable  hope  of  actually  possessing  his  soul's  mis- 
tress rendered  him  indifferent  towards  every  other  consideration. 
About  Monica  herself  he  could  not  feel  any  real  anxiety.  She  had, 
it  must  be  owned,  given  him  but  little  cause  for  it :  and  he  was  hardly 
to  blame  if  he  felt  that  it  was  only  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  his  father,  and  all  was  his  own.  He  had  been  so  jubilant,  so 
grateful,  so  incoherent  and  wild,  so  perfectly  and  radiantly  happy, 
that  the  friendly  Alverstoke  had  been  half  sad  in  the  midst  of  his 
generosity,  half  envious  of  the  joy  he  had  himself  occasioned. 

Then  Sir  Arthur  had  been  sought  out  and  informed  with  some 
confusion,  but  with  clearness  upon  the  only  points  he  really  cared 
about,  of  the  change  between  his  prospective  daughters-in-law. 
He  had  looked  a  little  crestfallen  at  first,  but  as  of  late  he  had 
been  taken  up  rather  shortly  upon  the  subject,  and  had  been 
sharply  informed  that  matters  were  not  so  ripe  as  he  thought, 
with  more  of  the  kind,  he  was  so  overjoyed  to  find  that  the  time 
for  action  had  arrived,  even  though  it  were  to  be  action  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  from  that  which  had  been  anticipated,  that  he 
was  ready  again  with  his  '  God  bless  you,  my  boy,  go  in  and  win,' 
and  with  his  cogitations  as  to  how  much  of  the  Schofield  money 
could  be  made  to  flow  out  over  the  Dorrien  land,  the  moment  his 
son's  views  were  fully  placed  before  him. 

All  thus  arranged,  Dorrien  with  a  light  heart  galloped  west- 
ward, and  the  red  sun  shone  into  his  eyes  as  he  turned  in  at  the 
gates  of  Flodden  Hall. 

He  looked  eagerly  about,  but  Monica  was  npwhere  tp  be  seen. 
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She  had  been  out  since  daybreak,  and  had  passed  through  strange 
vicissitudes  of  feeling  during  the  intermediate  hours.  In  conse- 
quence, she  was  by  this  time  tired  both  bodily  and  mentally,  and  had 
gone  within  doors  and  settled  herself  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
a  blaze  sparkling  at  one  extremity  and  September  sunlight 
illuminating  the  other,  combined  to  make  all  as  cheerftd  and  attrac- 
tive as  heart  could  desire.     Isabel  was  also  there. 

*  Shall  I  stay  ? '  the  latter  had  inquired,  and  been  told  she  was 
certainly  to  stay.  '  Unless — ^unless — '  Monica  had  faltered  and 
blushed  a  little.  '  I  hardly  think — I  don't  expect — I  don't  wish  to 
be  alone, — that  is  to  say,  I  would  not  for  the  world  prepare  to  be 
alone, — I ' 

'  Oh,  I  imderstand.'     A  smile  on  the  speaker's  lips. 

*  But  pray,  'pray  be  careful,'  Monica  had  whispered  in  an  agony, 
as  a  glimpse  of  an  approaching  horseman  warned  her  that  another 
great  moment  of  her  life  was  approaching.  *  Don't  go.  Bell ; 
dear  Bell,  dorCi  go.  I  don't  think  you  must  go  at  all.  No,  Bell, 
don't  go  at  all.  Recollect,'  in  a  tremulous  whisper  as  the  door- 
bell pealed,  *  not  a^aiX^ — unless ' 

'  Unless,'  whispered  Bell  back,  with  a  kiss.  ^  Oh,  I  know  what 
that  "  Unless  "  means.' 

She  was  charmed  to  see  the  alteration  in  Monica.  Enough 
had  been  told  her — ^though  in  vague  terms,  and  with  many 
warnings — ^to  make  her  understand  something  of  what  was  going 
on ;  and  now,  if  her  sister  could  only  become  Lady  Dorrien  in 
prospect,  and  spend  most  of  her  time  at  Cullingdon,  and  have  a 
town  house,  and — and — Monica  had  implored  her  to  be  silent. 

Monica's  feeling  was,  that  even  with  all  that  had  been  done  to 
smooth  her  path,  it  was  still,  and  ought  still  to  be,  beset  with 
thorns.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  Bell  triumphant  and  joyous ; 
her  uncle's  decorous  satisfaction  was  a  prick  to  her  conscience ; 
and  she  scarcely  knew  whether  she  ought  not  even  at  this  hour 
to  deny  and  defy  Dorrien.  She  was  shaking  with  agitation  as 
he  entered  the  room. 

Happily  for  him,  Dorrien  never  was  one  to  ofifend  at  such  a 
moment.  He  had  intuitive  perceptions  which  were  never  at 
&ult ;  add  to  which  he  had  at  the  present  juncture  his  own  soul- 
absorbing  passion  to  render  him  serious  in  the  presence  of  her 
who  induced  it.  It  was  never  with  Monica  that  he  laughed  and 
sang.  At  an  earlier  period  of  their  intercourse  he  might  have 
done  so,  but  then  his  spirits  had  been  weighted  by  another  con- 
sciousness; and  though  subsequently  this  oppression  had  been 
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thrust  aside,  it  had  only  given  place  to  new  and  not  less  over- 
mastering emotions. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  scarcely  any  disturbance  that  the  Uttle 
party  re-sea.ted  themselves  on  the  entrance  of  the  new-comer,  and 
tea  was  handed  to  the  rest  by  Isabel. 

Monica  sat  in  a  broad,  low  armchair  by  the  fire,  the  rosy  flush 
of  the  autumnal  sun  just  tipping  her  head  as  she  leaned  it  against 
the  cushion,  and  falling  in  a  streak  over  the  pretty  dress  whose 
warm  tints  her  uncle  had  admired.  She  owned  to  being  fatigued  ; 
she  had  had  a  morning  ride  and  an  afternoon  walk ;  and  then  Mr. 
Schofield's  early  return  was  descanted  upon,  and  the  cause,  the 
ostensible  cause  explained. 

'  He  has  gone  down  to  the  station  now,'  said  Monica.  '  He 
said  he  should  go  down  to  meet  some  friend  who  comes  out  by  this 
five-o'clock  train,  who  will  bring  his  letters,  and  also  take  in 
word  that  he  is  not  going  to  his  oflBce  to-morrow  morning.  You 
see  how  clever  we  have  become,  Mr.  Dorrien.  We  know  all  about 
our  uncle's  doings  now,  and  are  quite  habituated  to  his  going 
in  every  day  after  breakfast,  and  coming  out  before  dinner.  It 
would  really  seem  strange  to  have  no  fresh  arrival  at  dinner-time ; 
no  one  to  expect  at  six  o'clock,  bringing  out  odds  and  ends  and 
parcels.  Uncle  Schofield  brings  out  all  sorts  of  parcels.  What- 
ever Bell  and  I  want  from  Liverpool  we  ask  him  to  bring.  He 
never  minds.  He  goes  and  shops  for  us,  and  shops  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  ourselves  should  do.  And  he  brings  us  such  pre- 
sents !  If  he  can  think  of  nothing  else,  he  brings  chocolate  and 
French  bonbons.  Look  at  that  box  by  you.  But  the  other  day 
he  produced  a  parcel,  and  what  should  it  contain  but  strips  of  the 
most  magnificent  embroidery !  It  was  lovely,  and  in  such  good 
taste  too.  We  shall  feel  quite  at  a  loss  during  this  week,  when  six 
o'clock  comes  and  brings  with  it  no  frt%h  uncle  Schofield,  only 
the  uncle  Schofield  we  have  had  all  day,'  and  she  laughed  a  little  \ 
then  suddenly,  and,  it  seemed  to  Dorrien,  with  infinite  grace  and 
sweetness  added,  '  but  even  the  uncle  Schofield  we  have  all  day 
is  an  uncle  Schofield  to  love  with  one's  whole  heart.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  he  would  be  an  uncle  for  me  to  love 
with  my  whole  heart,'  thought  he,  to  himself;  but  Alverstoke's 
unlooked-for  generosity  made  all  things  seem  possible,  and  he 
felt  that  at  any  rate  he  should  not  approach  Mr.  Schofield  hampered 
with  debt  as  well  as  with  poverty. 

Accordingly  he  listened  thoughtfully,  and  looked  apprecia- 
tively. 
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Monica  bade  him  pile  up  the  logs  upon  the  fire.  The  sisters 
had  praised  Mrs.  Camforth's  blazing  timber,  and  their  uncle 
had  had  some  brought  to  his  door  within  a  few  hours.  The 
station  master  had  sent  it  up.  Though  not  roughly  sawn  and 
severed,  it  was  hissing,  steaming,  fragrant  smelling,  and  had  a 
compactness  and  neatness  which  made  amends  for  size.  Dorrien, 
who  from  being  accustomed  to  such  things  never  noticed  Ihem, 
merely  observed  that  the  firelight  danced  on  Monica's  gown  as 
soon  as  the  sunlight  had  departed,  quenched  in  a  sudden  cloud. 

He  knelt  in  firont  of  the  blaze,  thoughtfully ;  the  billets  in  a 
flame  went  gaily  dancing  up  the  chimney ;  he  watched  them 
bum,  and  saw  not  they  were  there.  Monica  made  some  simple 
remark,  he  turned  in  silence  and  looked  at  her,  and  Isabel  caught 
the  look.  *  UTdeaa^'  she  said  to  herself,  with  a  smile,  '  Unleaa ' — 
oh,  my  good  sister,  the  time  has  come  for  that '  Unless.' 

^  I  will  see  where  my  uncle  is ; '  a  light  figure  rose,  and  tripped 
out.  '  Perhaps  he  will  join  us — presently.'  The  '  presently '  was 
not  uttered  until  the  door  had  closed  behind  the  speaker. 

Left  alone  with  his  love  Dorrien's  heart  bounded,  and  he  had 
to  steady  himself  for  a  few  moments  ere  he  knew  that  she  was 
speaking.  She  was  making  some  gentle,  commonplace  observation 
designed  to  carry  oflF  the  significance  of  the  moment,  and  as  she 
spoke  she  held  out  towards  the  fire  her  taper  fingers,  spreading 
them  as  though  to  feel  the  glow. 

By  a  movement  only  half  voluntary ,  Dorrien  leaned  forward  and 
drew  the  hand  towards  him.  She  attempted  to  reclaim,  he  held  it 
fast.  A  broken  murmur.  A  protest.  An  entreaty.  She  knew 
that  he  was  speaking ;  he  knew  that  she  was  listening  ;  neither 
was  precisely  conscious  of  what  was  being  said  or  done ;  when 
from  without,  what  was  that  ?  A  sharp  shrill  scream  ran  through 
the  house. 

Dorrien  dropped  the  hand  he  held.  Another  piercing  cry — ^a 
frightful,  agonised  cry.  At  the  same  moment  Isabel  Lavenham 
threw  herself,  as  it  were,  back  into  the  room  she  had  just  quitted, 
and  in  shrill,  terror-stricken  accents,  and  with  eyes  dilated  and 
arms  extended,  screamed  aloud  :  '  Oh,  Monica,  he  is  dead !  Oh, 
Monica,  Monica,  they  say  that  he  is  dead  ! ' 
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CHAPTEB   XXIII. 

'  WHAT   IS  IT  ?      WHAT  HAS   HAPPENED  ?  ' 

Ah,  what  is  life  ?  with  ills  encompassed  round, 

Amidst  our  hopes,  fate  strikes  the  sudden  wound. — GAY. 

Monica's  first  thought  was  that  Bell  had  lost  her  pug.  She 
had  lately  declared  a  passion  for  pugs,  and  Mr.  Schofield,  prompt 
to  gratify  every  whim,  had  straightway  procured  a  true-bred 
Willoughby,  which  was  the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood. 
That  something  had  happened  to  this  pet  seemed  the  natural 
solution  of  Isabel's  distress,  and  at  another  time  such  distress 
would  have  had  its  due  share  of  importance  and  sjrmpathy. 

But  Monica  was  listening  to  another  voice  at  the  moment. 

Dorrien  was  kneeling  by  her  side;  he  had  not,  it  is  true, 
actually  spoken  words  of  love,  but  he  had  so  perceptibly  shown 
himself  on  the  brink  of  doing  so,  had  so  risen  to  the  occasion  and 
the  opportunity,  that  she  could  not  doubt  what  these,  left  to 
bring  forth  their  own  fruits,  would  have  yielded ;  and  it  did  seem 
alike  thoughtless  and  cruel  of  a  sister  who  had  but  quitted  the 
apartment  a  few  minutes  before — quitted  it,  moreover,  because 
she  was  aware  that  her  own  presence  had  become  intolerable — 
thus  to  break  in  upon  precincts  which  should  have  been  sacred. 

What  could  justify  such  a  return  ? 

The  door  had  burst  open  ;  and  there  the  intruder  stood,  blind 
to  all  within  the  curtained  and  shaded  saloon,  dim  now  and  vaguely 
outlined  throughout ;  there  she  stood,  heedless  of  the  attitude  of 
the  one  and  the  silent  displeasure  of  both,  with  outstretched  arms, 
wailing  anew  her  cry  of  horror  and  amazement. 

'Good  gracious,  my  dear  sister!'  said  Monica,  pettishly. 
*  What  is  all  this  lamentation  about  ?  You  are  really  rather — 
rather  extreme,  are  you  not  ?  Pray  bear  it  like  a  Christian,  Bell, 
if  Punch,  like  Mrs.  Proudie,  "  ain't  no  more."  Uncle  Schofield 
will  get  you  another  Punch.' 

*  Uncle  Schofield  ?  Oh,  Monica,  Monica ! '  With  a  swift  rush 
into  the  room  Isabel  cast  herself  at  her  sister's  feet.  '  Oh,  Monica, 
it  can't  be  true — can  it  be  true  ?  They  say — don't  you  hear  what 
they  say?  I  met  them — oh!'  with  another  half-smothered 
shriek,  '  When  I  went  out  firom  here — three  minutes  ago — I  had 
only  just  left  this  room — I   saw    some  people   at  the  gate — I 
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wondered  what  they  could  be  doing  there.  And  they  came  up  to  the 
door.  And  oh,  Monica,  Monica ! '  wringing  her  hands,  '  do  you 
think  they  can  know  ?  Oh,  what  do  they  mean  ?  What  can  they 
mean  ? '  and  the  afifrighted  creature  hid  her  face  afresh,  clinging  for 
support  to  the  stronger  nature  on  which  she  had  ever  been  wont 
to  lean. 

'  Perhaps  I  had  better  go  out  and  inquire  what  has  happened,' 
suggested  Dorrien,  who  began  to  perceive  that  there  was  more  in 
this  than  had  at  first  appeared.  '  Shall  I  go  for  you  ?  '  he  added, 
with  a  certain  pleasurable  sensation  in  thus  wording  his  oflfer ; 
and  at  her  motion  of  consent  he  went. 

Outside  the  door  he  found  quite  an  assemblage  of  people,  but 
scarce  a  sound  emanated  from  the  entire  group. 

*  What  is  it  ?  '  inquired  he.  Insensibly  he  spoke  in  an  under- 
tone. His  eye  flew  from  one  to  another.  Every  countenance  wore 
an  awe-stricken,  paralysed*  expression. 

*  Sir,  Mr.  Dorrien,  sir ; '  it  was  the  respectable  elderly  man- 
servant, who  had  been  in  the  establishment  for  some  years,  who 
at  length  touched  Dorrien's  elbow.  '  This  way,  sir,'  and  Eushton 
turned  into  the  little  room  in  which  the  week  before  Monica  had 
been  led  to  re-write  her  all-important  note.  Dorrien  started  back, 
for  now  the  room  had  another  occupant. 

*Who — what — who  is  it?'  he  whispered,  hoarsely.  His 
throat  felt  dry  and  hard. 

*  It  is — my  master,  sir.' 

'  Good  God ! '  exclaimed  Dorrien,  his  hands  falling  by  his  side. 
*  How  ?  When  ?  When  did  it  happen  ?  And — and  how  ?  Did 
he?— did  he?'  breaking  oflF  short  and  looking  round  for  the 
information  his  tongue  refused  to  crave. 

'  Down  at  the  station,  sir,'  another  person,  tte  station  master, 
now  stepped  forward.  'He,'  with  a  movement  of  his  hand 
towards  the  still  and  motionless  form  which  had  been  hastily 
covered  and  laid  on  the  centre  table,  '  he  came  down  about  an 
hour  ago,  or  less,  to  meet  the  4.15  down-train,  the  down-train 
from  Liverpool  that  gets  here  at  4.50.  He  used  to  come  by  this 
train  himself,  sir ;  but  to-day  he  had  been  out  early,  and  only 
wanted  to  meet  another  gentleman  who  was  to  bring  him  his 
letters ;  and  being  rather  soon  upon  the  platform  he  stood  talking 

with  me,  sir — ^not  half  an  hour  ago,  sir, '  and  the  poor  fellow 

swept  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  '  and  that  was  on  the  ticket-oflSce 
side  of  the  station,  this  side  like.  The  train  he  was  expecting 
comes  in  at  the  other  platform  over  the  way.     There  are  two 
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traiiis  in  almost  at  the  same  moment,  though  only  one  runs 
through.  I  have  always  said  it  was  a  bad  arrangement ;  I  have 
indeed,  sir.  The  up-express  runs  in  so  sharp  round  the  turning, 
that  any  one  not  knowing  of  it,  would  never  think  it  was  so  near. 
Well,  sir,  I  ran  in  to  give  some  tickets  out,  and  Mr.  Schofield  he 
went  across  and  met  the  down-train.  They  tell  me  that  he  set 
out  to  cross  again,  at  the  back  of  the  carriages,  as  they  were  just 
going  out ;  he  was  seen  to  go  in  under  the  bridge,  where  the 
guard's  van  was ;  and  it's  thought  as  how  he  was  caught  and 
knocked  down  by  the  up-train  running  through  our  station  on 
the  other  line  of  rail — it's  an  express  and  does  not  stop — ^in  the 
next  moment.  None  of  us  heard  or  saw  anything.  We  were  all 
busy  with  the  departing  train,  till  the  line  was  clear  again  ;  and 
then  some  of  them  cried  :  "  There's  a  man  lying  on  the  rails  under 
the  bridge ! "  He  was  quite  dead,  sir — he  must  have  been  killed 
instantaneous  like.  It's  a  terrible  thing,  sir ; '  and  again  the 
speaker  wiped  his  brow  and  eye. 

'  It  is  the  most  terrible  thing  I  ever  heard  of,'  exclaimed 
Dorrien,  impetuously.  *  Good  heavens !  How  am  I  to  tell  those 
poor  girls  ? '  his  thoughts  naturaUy  recurring  to  them.  '  Within 
a  few  yards  of  his  own  doorstep,  simply  crossing  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  cross  every  day  of  his  hfe !  How — how  in  the 
world — ^you  say  this  was  his  daily  train — how  did  he  not  know  of 
the  danger  of  meeting  the  other  ? ' 

'  He  never  tried  to  do  such  a  thing  in  his  life,  sir.  Always 
walked  up  the  steps  by  the  side  of  the  bridge,  and  out  at  the 
little  top  gate,  and  then  over  the  bridge  by  the  high  road.  But 
Mr.  Eushton  here  tells  me,'  indicating  the  silent  and  sorrowful 
Eushton,  'that  all  day,  he' — in  reverence  for  the  silent  clay, 
one  and  all  spoke  of  the  dead  as  '  he ' — '  he  had  complained  of 
feeling  unwell  and  dizzy  like.  He  might  have  thought  he  did 
not  care  to  climb  the  steps  up  to  the  side  path,  and  would  take 
the  easier  way  for  once.  He  may  have  felt  dizzy  when  he  was 
struck.  Who  knows  ? '  and  again  all  stood  dumb ;  none  caring 
to  break  such  a  silence. 

The  drawing-room  door  opened. 

Dorrien  turned  hastily,  and  crossing  the  hall,  met  the  terrified, 
trembling  girls  ere  they  could  proceed  further.  They  must  not 
be  allowed  to  learn  the  truth  from  anyone  but  himself. 

Forgive  him  if,  amidst  all  the  agitation  of  the  scene,  he  almost 
loved  his  task.  Shocked  and  grieved  as  he  was  in  all  sincerity,  it 
was  a  dear,  delightful  privilege  to  have  a  share  in  such  a  moment ; 
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to  be  admitted  to  the  room  which  now  was  filled  with  sounds  of 
weeping  ;  to  be  appealed  to,  clung  to,  permitted  to  direct,  suggest, 
and  decide.     His  very  presence  was  a  support. 

To  him,  after  the  first  stupefaction  of  the  shock  had  passed, 
the  grief-stricken  household  turned  for  directions  and  permissions. 
He  went  and  came  between  the  hall  and  the  drawing-room, 
shielded  the  sisters  from  observation  and  interrogation,*  held 
counsel  without  and  within,  and  did  not  depart  till  it  was  apparent 
that  there  remained  nothing  further  for  him  to  do  or  think  of. 

The  final  arrangements  made,  he  went  in  for  the  last  time  to 
the  still  darkened  room  in  which  the  two  orphans  sat,  once  more 
bereaved  of  all,  once  more  homeless,  desolate,  and  adrift. 

Isabel  would  now  have  quitted  the  chamber,  but,  unperceived, 
Monica  held  the  skirt  of  her  dress,  and  she  was  only  too  glad  to 
comprehend  what  was  intended.  Her  timid  nature  shrank  from 
going  out  alone  into  the  silent,  deserted  passages,  through  which 
had  but  just  tramped  those  heavy  feet,  bearing  their  burden  to  an 
upper  room.  She  would  have  shivered  and  trembled  in  some 
hidden  comer  close  by,  until  her  sister  required  her, — but  it  was 
a  relief  not  to  need  to  seek  such  a  refuge. 

^  I  am  going  now.  Miss  Lavenham,'  said  Dorrien,  in  a  quiet 
voice  befitting  the  occasion.  '  Eushton  understands  everything. 
You  will  not  need  to  see  anyone  to-night.  Good-bye,'  and  in  the 
single  word  *  Grood-bye '  was  all  the  sympathy  which  another  might 
have  struggled  to  express,  but  which  was  so  incomparably  better 
left  unspoken. 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dorrien,'  with  equal  self-restraint  came  the 
still  softer  response. 

Then  there  was  a  momentary  hush — a  pause, — finally  a  mute 
leave-taking  and  departure.  He  would  return,  he  said,  on  the 
morrow,  and  he  was  not  forbidden  to  say  so.  Having  been  present 
at  the  first  awfiil  scene,  it  was  surely  permissible  that  he  should 
be  admitted  during  the  seclusion  of  the  mourning  days  to  follow. 
As  he  rode  from  the  door,  they  watched  his  retreating  figure  dis- 
appear almost  instantly  in  the  darkness,  and  each  echoed  '  To- 
morrow '  in  their  hearts.     What  would  to-morrow  bring  ? 

To  both  my  hero  and  heroine  it  seemed  years  since  the  even- 
ing before,  when  just  about  this  hour  they  met  in  the  draw- 
ing-room at  Bingley  Hall.  Each  had  undergone  more  than  one 
revulsion  of  feeling,  had  passed  through  more  than  one  phase 
since  then.  Dorrien  had  bared  his  soul  to  a  friend,  and  re- 
ceived not  only  wise  counsel  but  timely  aid ;   he  had  also  en- 
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lightened  his  parents ;  and  he  had  all  but  knelt  at  the  shrine  of 
his  love. 

Monica  had  had  a  still  more  momentous  history. 

Her  morning's  experience,  sufficient  as  it  might  have  seemed  for 
any  one  day,  had  been  ahnost  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  afternoon, 
and  again  the  earlier  agitations  in  the  hearts  of  each  had  sunk 
into  the  background  behind  the  awful  event  which,  as  it  were,  set 
its  seal  upon  all  that  had  gone  before. 

Neither,  however,  but  supposed  that  this  event  would  in  its 
own  manner  and  in  due  season  cement  the  bond  whose  formation 
it  had  for  the  time  prevented.  Dorrien  drew  a  long  breath  as  he 
cantered  lightly  past  the  Schofields'  gate.  '  Poor  souls ! '  he 
thought,  '  they  little  know  what  has  happened ' — (it  had  been 
arranged  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  to  the  Grange  later  on 
in  the  evening,  after  other  more  necessary  people  had  been  sum- 
moned). '  Poor  souls  !  But  what  an  escape  I  have  had ! '  re- 
flected he,  the  next  moment.  *  To  think  that  I  might  have  been 
tied  up  there  at  this  very  hour !  aye,  and  should  have  been  if  I 
had  not  had  the  luck  last  night  to  go  and  lose  my  head  so  as  to 
make  Archie  Alverstoke  tackle  me !  To  think  what  a  near  thing 
it  was !  Tied  up  to  Daisy  Schoiield,  and  Monica  free,  and — I 
wonder  what  she  will  have  ?  If  it  is  anjrthing  in  reason — and  I 
don't  see  why  it  should  be  out  of  reason.  The  poor  old  fellow 
was  rich,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  he  adopted  the  girls. 
Alverstoke  seemed  to  think  there  was  no  doubt.  How  very,  how 
extraordinarily  opportune !  But  I  am  a  brute  to  think  of  it.  I 
ought  to  be,  and  I  wm  sorry.  I  am  certainly  sorry.  I  am  most 
awfully  shocked.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  happen.  But,  of 
course,  I  can't  help  knowing  that  it  clears  my  way  for  Monica ; 
and  when  I  think  of  Monica,  by  Jove !  I  must  be  forgiven  if  I 
forget  all  the  rest.  I  can  pay  Archie  back  at  once — that  is,  as 
soon  as  things  are  arranged.  Let  me  see  ;  how  soon  can  I 
speak  out  ?  Oh,  I  don't  mind  waiting  a  day  or  two  ;  it  would  not 
be  decent  to  say  anything  till  after  the  funeral ;  and  I  may  go 
there  every  day,  of  course.  Isabel  won't  mind :  she's  my  friend, 
and  she  understands.  I'm  awfully  fond  of  Isabel.  I  wonder  if 
she  would  not  do  for  Alverstoke ; '  and  thus  pondering  and  musing 
he  made  his  way  back  through  the  darkened  land  to  Cullingdon. 

'  My  dear  boy,  my  dear  fellow,'  cried  Sir  Arthur,  half  an  hour 
later,  '  I  give  you  joy,  Harry,  my  boy, — eh — what  ?  Oh,  no- 
no  ;  to  be  sure  I  should  not  have  said  that — I  did  not  mean  that. 
I  take  back  ray  words,  Harry.     I'm  ashamed  of  myself;  by  Jove ! 
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ashamed  of  myself.  Awful  thing  to  happen — awful,  awful.  Ton 
my  word,  never  was  more  shocked  in  my  life.  Dear  me,  yes ; 
"  shocked  "  is  not  the  word,'  frowning  portentously.  '  Your  mother 
must  call  and  oflfer  sjrmpathy,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  Harry.  Never 
neglect  le%  convenances^  my  boy.  And  now,  now  especially,' 
exultation  again  breaking  loose,  and  betraying  itself  in  eye  and 
tone,  *  Lady  Dorrien  must  not  be  behindhand.  Lavenham  will 
sound  ever  so  much  better  than  Schofield ;  Lavenham  blood  and 
Schofield  money — that's  the  mixture,  eh,  Harry  ?  And  you  have 
managed  wonderfully,  my  boy — wonderfully.  You  have  gone 
about  it  so  softly  and  quietly.  Ha !  ha !  didn't  I  always  say,  Chi 
va  piano  va  lontano,  eh?  Ha!'  And  he  chuckled  under  his 
breath,  and,  while  endeavouring  to  knit  his  pale  brow  into  a 
befitting  frown,  stealthily  rubbed  his  hands  under  the  table. 

Harry  went  away  to  dress  for  dinner.  His  father's  congratula- 
tions jarred  upon  him.  He  was,  he  knew,  at  one  with  Sir  Arthur 
in  his  secret  soul,  but  he  had  just  sufficient  delicacy  of  feeling  as 
well  as  kindness  of  heart  to  make  him  ashamed  of  the  sentiments 
openly  paraded  by  his  parent.  He  did  not  like  to  see  Sir  Arthur's 
smile  when  he  avowed  himself  shocked  by  the  death  of  Monica's 
uncle.  He  recollected  Monica's  unfeigned  sorrow,  her  tears,  her 
tremblings ;  he  called  to  his  aid  all  that  she  had  ever  told  him 
of  the  aflfection  wherewith  her  new-found  relation  had  inspired 
her ;  he  solemnised  his  mind  by  dwelling  upon  the  scene  within 
the  little  chamber,  upon  the  shrouded  form  in  the  midst  of  the 
appalled  and  shuddering  group;  wondered  vaguely — ah,  poor  fellow! 
he  had  never  thought  much  about  such  things  before — whither 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  had  flown  on  the  instant  of  its  dismissal 
from  its  earthly  abode ;  and  thus  seeking  to  sober  excitement, 
which,  in  spite  of  every  eflfort,  continually  slid  into  exhilaration, 
was  at  length  able  to  descend  and  bear  his  part  at  the  dinner- 
table  without  betraying,  either  by  speech  or  countenance,  any- 
thing to  rouse  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  attendants. 

After  the  evening  meal  was  over  he  wandered  about  the  house 
by  himself.  Somehow  he  felt  as  if  he  had  never  before  done 
justice  to  his  home.  It  was  a  dear  old  place — yes,  indeed,  it  was 
a  dear  old  place.  There  was  a  magnificent  view  from  the  gallery 
window;  a  view  which  only  needed  a  little  opening  up»  The 
gallery  itself  was  a  fine  gallery ;  a  little  more  light  thrown  in  upon 
it  would  make  it  a  remarkably  fine  gallery.  The  library  had  faUen 
into  disorder ;  libraries  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disorder. 
The  library  at  CuUingdon  was  one  of  the  best  rooms  of  the  house. 
There  was  a  nice  little  room  out  of  it.     The  lounger  went  quickly 
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forward  and  passed  into  the  little  room.  His  eye  glistened.  *  I 
think  she  would  like  this/  he  murmured  beneath  his  breath. 

He  saw  Monica  everywhere.  Her  image  rose  before  him  in 
this  attitude  and  that.  Here,  it  was  the  'pose  of  her  lovely  head 
against  the  light ;  anon  the  outhne  of  her  graceful  figure  in  the 
shadow.  His  eye  strayed  hither  and  thither  to  the  different 
places  which  had  been  adorned  by  her  presence,  to  the  articles  of 
furniture  which  had  been  honoured  by  her  use.  Now  it  was  a 
chair  in  which  she  had  recUned ;  again  a  ledge  against  which  she 
had  leaned ;  and  again  a  casement  from  which  she  had  gazed. 

Here,  she  had  accepted  from  him  a  flower ;  there,  bestowed 
upon  him  a  smile.  At  one  spot  she  had  tormented  him ;  at 
another  healed  him.  Every  nook  had  its  own  association  ;  and 
every  association  was  divine. 

*  Never  saw  a  fellow  so  hard  hit  in  my  life ;  no,  by  Jove,  I 
never  did,'  old  Sir  Arthur  whispered  and  giggled.  '  Just  look  at 
him,  my  lady ;  d*ye  see  how  moonstruck  the  fellow  is  ?  He  has 
been  meandering  about  ever  since  dinner ;  going  from  room  to  room ; 
taking  up  and  handling  things  without  looking  at  them ;  and  never 
hearing  a  word  that's  said  to  him !  And,  by  Jove !  she's  a  fine 
girl,  a  deuced  deal  finer  girl  than  the  other ;  and  Harry  has  had 
the  Tioifcs  to  see  it.  Directly  she  came  here,  I  said  to  myself  it 
was  an  infernal  pity  that  she  hadn't  the  other's  money  down,  and 
Harry  might  have  gone  over  to  her  at  once.  As  it  is,  he  has 
managed  a  vast  deal  better.  Your  son  knows  a  thing  or  two,  my 
lady ;  he's  no  fool.  Lady  Dorrien.  You  will  have  to  do  whatever 
Harry  tells  you  in  this  matter,  and  no  words  about  it.  You  will 
have  to  forget  your  megrims,  and  trot  over  with  him  to-morrow, 
and  leave  cards,  and  inquiries,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Harry  will 
tell  you  what  to  do.  Yes,  by  Jove !  Lavenham  blood  and  Scho- 
field  money;  it  is  a  glorious  combination.  And  I  don't  fancy 
Harry  will  need  to  be  told  to  do  up  the  old  place.  That's  her 
doing — this  Lavenham  girl's  doing.  Oh,  I  heard  her ;  I  heard 
her  praising  this  and  that ;  and  I  never  was  better  pleased,  even 
when  I  had  not  a  notion  what  a  tium  affairs  were  taking.  Now^ 
of  course  it  will  be  everything  if  she  sticks  to  what  she  said  then. 
Harry  was  talking  about  putting  the  library  in  order :  I  suppose 
that  means  she  told  him  it  was  out  of  order.  He  tells  me  that  we 
ought  to  see  to  the  roof  on  the  left  wing — but,  bless  my  soul !  if 
we  begin  with  roofs — however,  there  is  no  knowing  where  we 
shan't  begin,  if  Harry  takes  us  in  hand.  A\Tiat  will  the  figure  be, 
I  wonder  ?  '  musing,  with  his  thin  fingers  pressed  together  at  the 
tips.    *  Sixty,  seventy,  eighty?    A\Tio  is  to  say  that  it  might  not 
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be  a  hundred  ?  These  mercantile  men  think  nothing  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  thousand,  and  there  are  but  the  two  girls.  Confound 
it !  there  will  be  legacies,  however,'  his  face  falling ;  *  people  are 
perfect  idiots  about  legacies ;  and  if  Joseph  Schofield  was  a  cranky 
creature — but  I  don't  fancy  Joseph  was  that.  No,  no;  he  was  a 
sensible  man,  a  very  worthy,  decent  sort  of  man ;  and  if  putting 
a  bit  of  crape  round  my  hat  would  please  Harry,  I'm  sure  I  should 
have  no  objection  in  life,  provided  all  goes  well.  I  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  compliment.  I'll  go  to  the  funeral  if  Harry 
wishes.  Joseph  is  sure  to  have  done  the  thing  handsomely,  eh, 
my  lady  ?  These  Liverpool  men  always  do  the  thing  handsomely ; 
it  is  part  of  their  business ;  it  is  what  they  are  for.  Now,  Joseph 
has  been  at  it  for,  let  me  see,'  calculating,  '  for  forty  years  or  so ; 
began  young,  we'll  say;  well,  forty  years  in  Liverpool  means 
a  long  sum  of  addition  in  £.  s.  d.  Joseph  must  be  worth  his 
couple  of  hundred  thousand,  eh  ?  Well,  well,  hardly  as  much  as 
that,  perhaps ;  his  hundred  and  fifty ;  equally  divided.  But  then 
there  are  the  legacies,'  his  brow  again  overclouding ;  '  who  is  to 
say  how  much  may  not  be  dribbled  away  in  those  confounded 
legacies  ?  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  such  infernal  non- 
sense. Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  lose  something  in  legacies  ;  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  to  that ;  but,  anyway,  there  ought  to  be 
sixty  or  seventy  down,  and  of  course  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
the  sister's  share  coming  in  too.  I  wonder  how  soon  we  shall 
hear ;  how  soon  it  will  have  leaked  out  ?  If  I  knew  anyone  in 
Liverpool  likely  to  be  an  authority  I  would  go  in  to-morrow ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  Harry  can  go  in  to-morrow ;  and  he  can  go  over  to 
the  house ;  and  it  can't  be  a  secret  long ;  the  other  Schofields  will 
let  it  out ; '  and  thus  the  well-pleased  old  tongue  babbled  on,  little 
dreaming  of  the  news  in  store. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  FEW   NIGHTS  AGO  I  WAS  SO — HAPPY. 

For  of  fortune's  sharp  adversitie, 

The  worst  kind  of  inf  ortune  is  this, 
A  man  that  hath  been  in  prosperitie, 

And  it  remembers,  when  it  passed  is. — ChaucbH. 

'  And  oh,  dear !  oh,  doar !  what  is  to  be  done  with  those  poor  girls  ? ' 
The  speaker  was  Mrs.  George  Schofield,  whose  eyes  were  red 
with  tears,  and  whose  large  white  pocket  handkerchief  with  its 
black  border,  formed  an  important  feature  of  her  laj). 
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^  A  few  months  ago,  and  I  should  have  said,  Oh,  it's  a  terrible 
ihing  to  happen ;  but  look,  he  leaves  no  wife  and  children ;  and 
there's  scarcely  a  man  about  but  has  his  wife  and  children, — ^so 
that  really  it  would  not  have  been  so  bad  but  that  it  might  have 
been  worse,  though  perhaps  I  should  think  shame  of  myself  for 
saying  such  a  thing.  But  when  we  went  over,  Daisy  and  I,  the  very 
night  we  heard — such  a  night  as  it  was  too,  blowing  and  raining, 
for  all  it  had  been  such  a  beautiful  day ! — and  found  those  two 
poor  young  creatures  sitting  crouching  over  the  hearth,  so  miser- 
able and  lonely,  I  said  to  Daisy  afterwards,  "  Talk  of  daughters, 
they  seemed  for  all  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  poor  cousin 
Joseph's  own  daughters ! "  Well,  they  have  been  treated  as  such  ; 
nothing  was  too  good  for  them,  nor  yet  too  grand  for  them ;  he 
was  so  set  upon  those  girls.  Ah  dear  !  the  question  is.  What  will 
they  do  now  ?    You  have  heard  about  the  will,  of  course  ?  * 

Her  companion  was  a  distant  relation  who  had  come  to  attend 
the  funeral.  He  had  heard  about  the  will.  Knowing  nothing  of 
the  Miss  Lavenhams,  and  very  little  generally  of  the  Schofield 
branch  of  his  family,  he  now  presumed  the  deceased  had  done  the 
right  thing,  and  left  his  money  in  a  proper  channel. 

'  A  proper  channel !  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  prbper 
channel,'  replied  Mrs.  Schofield,  with  a  vague  idea  of  resentment. 
^  All  I  know  is,  he  has  left  it  to  none  of  his  own  people ;  and 
though,  as  I  say,  that  would  have  been  neither  here  nor  there 
three  months  ago, — I  am  sure  none  of  tw  want  it,  though  I  did 
think  George  being  in  the  business — but,  however,  let  that  be. 
But  when  a  man  takes  into  his  house  two  poor  penniless  orphans, 
and  in  a  manner  adopts  them,  and  all,  he  ought  surely  to  have 
left  them  somethiTig.  Why,  here's  my  Daisy,  she  says  she  knows 
her  uncle  meant  to  do  well  by  them  both,  for  he  was  joking  hei' 
one  day  about  being  an  heiress — you  know  Daisy  has  her  grand- 
father's money,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  a  pretty  penny  it  is,  but 
that's  between  you  and  me, — well,  poor  cousin  Joseph,  only  a  week 
ago,  was  making  ftm  with  her  on  the  sly ;  sajring  that  if  she 
didn't  look  sharp  her  cousins  would  cut  her  out,  for  "  an  uncle 
might  do  as  well  as  a  grandfather  at  a  pinch,"  with  more  of  that 
kind  of  funning  y — and  though  it  was  under  pretence  of  teasing 
Daisy,  who,  he  knew,  never  cared  to  hear  this  money  of  hers  talked 
about,  she  holds  to  it  that  she  was  sure  he  was  in  solemn  earnest 
all  the  time.  He  had  that  way  with  him,  cousin  Joseph  had. 
When  he  built  that  fine  house  of  his,  he  was  for  ever  laughing 
beforehand  about  what  he  was  going  to  do.    As  soon  as  ever  he 
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had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  thing  he  would  joke  about  it,  to  kind 
of  take  off  the  edge.  So  then,  directly  I  heard  he  had  been  joking 
Daisy  about  making  more  heiresses  in  the  family,  said  I,  ^^  H^U, 
make  themJ^  And  so  he  would  have  made  them  if  he  had  but 
lived  to  do  it.' 

*  That  would  hardly  do  to  go  to  law  with,  Mrs.  Schofield.' 

'Nay,  who  said  anything  about  the  law,  Mr.  Henderson? 
Of  course  those  that  get  will  keep ;  and  all  I  do  declare  is  that,  if 
my  poor  cousin  had  lived  to  die  peaceably  in  his  bed,  he  would 
have  made  a  different  will.' 

A  good  many  other  people  thought  that  if  Mr.  Schofield  had 
lived  he  would  have  made  a  different  will,  but  only  one  person 
knew  how  near  he  had  been  to  doing  so,  and  Monica  kept  her  lips 
inscrutably  sealed  upon  the  subject. 

From  the  first  she  felt  no  real  hope.  Her  uncle's  words 
had  burnt  themselves  into  her  brain.  '  I  mean  to.  do  for  you  as 
if  you  were  my  own.'     *  I  intend  to  make  a  settlement.' 

In  such  form  had  his  communications  been  couched ;  and 
directly  she  was  able  to  think,  the  remembrance  lay  like  lead 
upon  her  heart. 

. .  Of  one  .thing  she  was  thankful :  she  had  neither  had  time  nor 
inclination  to.  confide  in  her.  sister  the  object  of  the  soiight-for 
interview.  At  its  termination  she  had  flown  to  her  own  chamber, 
eager  for  a  brief  term  of  solitude  beifore  meeting  Dorrien,  and 
Bell's  curiosity  had  been  easily  satisfied  with  an  assurance  that 
nothing  alarming  had  occurred,  and  that  further  confidence 
should  be  given  presently.  She  had  been  more  interested  in 
Dorrien's  visit,  and  in  trying  to  discover  Monica's  attitude  towards 
him,  than  in  anything  her  uncle  Schofield  might  have  seen  fit  to 
communicate.  Subsequently  she  had  forgotten  the  '  business  talk ' 
altogether. 

But  Monica  ?  To  Monica  there  was  now  but  one  question  of 
paramount  importance.  Had  her  lost  guardian  carried  out  his 
intentions,  or  had  he  not  ?  If  not — farewell  all  besides.  She  was 
only  too  well  aware  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  her  wedding 
one  of  the  ruined  Dorriens,  imless  she  could  replenish  the  fortunes 
of  the  house,  to  entertain  the  slightest  hope  on  that  score. 

She  had,  within  a  few  hours,  learned  to  know  how  dear  such  a 
hope  might  become  to  her.  But  once  more  penniless,  or  almost 
penniless,  what  chance  for  her  lover  ?  She  did  Dorrien  justice, 
because  she  could  not  help  doing  him  justice.  A  woman  is  rarely 
at  faidt  when  she  is  the  object  of  deep,  strong,  unchecked 
passion,  .and  Monica  Lavenham  was  a  woman  of  quick  apprehen- 
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sion  and  keen  intuition.  She  had  indeed  been  prejudiced  to 
blindness  in  regard  to  her  cousin,  Daisy  Schofield,  but  there  had 
been  abundant  cause  for  her  being  so ;  and  it  may  be  added  that, 
even  had  no  explanation  taken  place  between  the  girls,  a  very 
short  time  would  have  sufficed  to  clear  away  a  youthful  and  foolish 
antipathy. 

But  with  Dorrien  the  case  was  different.  She  had  felt  him 
hers,  even  before  he  had  known  himself  to  be  so.  It  was  no 
question  of  expediency — the  expediency  was  all  the  other  way. 
He  was  h^rs,  but  how  long  would  he  remain  so  ?  If  only  he  had 
spoken — and  yet  she  knew  it  was  better  that  he  had  not  spoken> 
It  must  now  be  her  part  to  prevent  his  speaking.  Should  she  by 
the  wildest  chance  be  found  in  possession  of  the  fortune  which 
her  uncle  had  designed  for  her,  Dorrien  should  be  allowed  to 
plead  his  cause.  A  word,  a  sign,  a  look  would  bring  him  at 
any  moment;  but  if — she  set  her  lips  resolutely  and  gazed 
with  wide-open  eyes  into  the  future — if  nothing  had  been  done, 
all  must  be  over  that  ever  might  have  been  between  her  and 
Harry  Dorrien. 

Kind  Mrs.  Schofield,  well  to  the  front  during  the  days  of 
mourning  which  intervened  between  the  &tal  event  and  the  last 
sad  rites  being  paid,  was  both  astonished  and  edified  by  the 
strict  resolution  with  which  Monica  denied  the  house  to  all  comers. 
She  and  Daisy  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Flodden  Hall  by 
the  sisters'  earnest  request,  to  be  with  them  for  the  time  being ; 
and  with  her  new  feelings  towards  the  latter,  and  softened  in 
all  respects  towards  the  former,  Monica  was  now  so  respectful, 
affectionate,  and  considerate,  that  perhaps  the  worthy  matron's 
indignant  outburst  above  recorded,  owed  more  to  the  recollection 
of  that  secluded  period  than  to  any  previous  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  all  alike  in  our  susceptibility  of  kindness;  and 
although,  as  we  have  said  before,  Mrs.  Schofield  had  been  treated 
with  decency,  and  even  with  good-humoured  tolerance,  by  the 
Miss  Lavenhams,  they  had  never  before  shown,  because  they  had 
never  before  felt,  anything  more. 

Monica  was  now  all  attention  and  deference.  The  homely, 
wholesome  sorrow  which  found  vent  in  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
many  a  simple  reminiscence,  suited  her  at  this  juncture  better 
than  finer  feelings  might  have  done ;  while,  as  for  Daisy,  she  found 
Daisy  more  and  more  congenial  every  hour. 

The  cousins  did  everything  together.  Bell  being  laid  up  with  a 
species  of  nervous  attack  which  required  rest  and  soothing  atten<- 
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tidns, — required  Mrs.  Schofield,  in  short,  who  had  the  talents  of 
a  nurse  and  the  figure  for  a  sick-room, — the  two  who  had 
erewhile  been  not  only  rivals  but  antagonists,  were  now  thrown 
into  each  other's  company  all  day  long. 

Was  it  because  in  Daisy's  companionship  Monica  saw  an  excuse 
for  not  admitting  Dorrien,  that  she  so  assiduously  cultivated  it? 
Partly.  On  his  appearance  at  Flodden  Hall  the  day  after  the 
tragic  event,  he  had  been  informed  that  Mrs.  Schofield  and  her 
daughter  had  taken  up  their  residence  within  the  mansion,  and 
that  orders  had  been  given  to  exclude  all  others.  The  younger 
Miss  Lavenham  was  seriously  unwell  from  the  shock. 

In  order  to  soften  such  a  sentence,  however,  Monica  went 
but  to  the  door  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  visitor. 
They  understood — or  at  least  he  fancied  they  understood — 
each  other.  He  was  not  to  come  because  the  Schofields  had 
come.  It  was  fitting  that  Mrs.  Schofield  and  her  daughter  should 
be  in  the  house  where  lay  the  remains  of  one  who  had  not  only 
been  their  near  relation,  but  neighbour  and  friend ;  but,  whilst 
they  were  there,  Dorrien  was  better  away. 

*  We  think  we  had  better  not  let  in  any  of  our  friends,'  said 
Monica  softly — he  told  himself  '  reluctantly,' — but  the  reluctance, 
if  there  were  any,  went  hand  in  hand  with  resolution. 

He  had  to  ride  away,  and  one  pair  of  eyes  firom  behind 
"the  blinds  saw  him  go.  Mrs.  Schofield  was  almost  vexed  that 
no  one  could  think  of  an  excuse  for  his  admission.  Considering 
that  he  had  been  there  the  day  before,  had  actually  been 
present  at  the  first  sad  scene,  it  seemed  to  her  that  an  excep- 
tion might  very  Well  be  made  in  his  favour,  and  as  she  spoke, 
she  looked  at  Daisy.  Daisy  had  on  a  black  dress — she  had  had  one 
lying  by — and  it  now  really  seemed  as  if  Daisy,  if  no  one  else, 
might  be  allowed  to  see  Mr.  Dorrien. 

'  I  have  tried  to  undeceive  her  for  some  time,'  Daisy's  little 
rueful  face  came  close  to  Monica,  '  but  she  clings  to  the  idea. 
It  will  pass  away.     Do  not  mind,  Monica.' 

*I  shall  have  no  right  to  "mind"  soon,'  murmured  poor 
Monica,  with  a  set  lip.  But  outwardly  she  only  kissed  her  cousin's 
cheek,  remarking  for  the  first  time  what  a  soft  young  cheek  it  was. 
'^  But  for  me,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  he  might  have  been  happy 
with  her ;  by  my  doing,  we  each  lose  all.' 

The  funeral  over,  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed  that  all,  so 
fer  as  Mr,  Schofield's  adopted  daughters  were  concerned,  had  been 
lost. 
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-  Previous  to  their  appearance  on  the  scene  he  had,  under  the 
belief  that  he  possessed  no  relations  who  required  assistance, 
bequeathed  his  wealth  in  the  very  manner  most  dreaded  by  Sir 
Arthur  Dorrien,  Sir  Arthur  had  not  indeed  anticipated  the  fiill 
extent  of  the  damage,  having  but  imagined,  at  the  worst,  a 
curtailment  of  the  young  ladies'  fortunes  by  ten  thousand  pounda 
or  so.  Imagine  then  his  feelings  on  hearing  that  the  whole  had 
gone,  and  gone  to  public  charities  and  benevolent  institutions ! 

No  second  will  had  been 'made,  none  had  even  been  spoken 
about  to  thef  legal  adviser  who  now  produced  the  document ;  and 
it  could  therefore  be  but  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture  whether  or 
not  any  other  might  ultimately  have  taken  its  place. 

Under  such  circumstances  nothing  could  be  said.  The  Miss 
Lavenhams  had  barely  been  three  months  resident  beneath  their 
uncle's  roof;  so  that,  although  it  was  easy  to  surmise  that  they  might 
eventually  have  become  his  heirs,  no  one  could  positively  assert 
that  they  would  have  done  so.  Certainly  no  claim  could  be  put 
forward  on  their  behalf, 

*  Good  Grod  I  Alverstoke,  she  hasn't  a  penny ! '  Dorrien's 
voice  was  hoarse,  and  his  eyes  were  strained  and  bloodshot.  He 
had  taken  horse  and  galloped  the  entire  distance  between  his  own 
door  and  that  of  his  friend,  and  now  burst  in,  without  waiting 
either  for  permission  or  announcement. 

Luckily  Alverstoke  was  alone. 

^Hasn't  a  penny !'  echoed  the  latter,  rising  to  his  feet  and 
suddenly  sitting  down  again.  '  I — stop  a  moment.  I  don't 
understand.    You  mean  Miss  Lavenham,  of  course  ? ' 

*  Of  course ;  who  else  should  I  mean  ? '  loudly.  '  I  tell  you 
it  has  all  come  out, — we  knew  we  should  hear  to-day, — ^and,  by 
Heaven !  we  have  heard.  So  there  is  an  end  of  me ! '  and  he 
dashed  his  hat  and  whip  on  to  the  table  and  flung  himself  down, 
staring  at  his  companion  with  wild,  passionate  orbs. 

'  When  did  you  hear  ? '  said  Alverstoke. 

^  Just  now.  Not  an  hour  ago,  I  was  at  the  funeral ;  and  just 
as  I  was  wondering  who  I  should  hang  on  to,  to  hear  about 
matters,  I  met  Camforth.  I  guessed  that  Camforth  would  know, 
and  he  did.     He  told  me  everything.' 

*  What,  he  told  you  ?  It  may  not  be  so  bad  then,  if  you 
only  had  it  from  Camforth,'  observed  Alverstoke,  drily.  '  I  should 
not  go  by  what  any  one  of  the  Camforths  say.' 

'  No  more  I  did ;  but — ^but  I  am  ashamed^to  say  it-^I  went  tQ 
,old  Mr.  Bowland  next,  and  his  word  is  another  znan's  oath,  and--* 
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and  it's  true,  by  God,  it's  true ! '  throwiag  himself  into  a  fresH 
attitude. 

'  Don't  give  up  hope,  Harry/ 

'/  have  not  given  up  hope — hope  has  given  up  mc.  You 
don't  know  how  I  have  held  on.  I  have  been  half  afraid — uneasy 
— I  don't  know  what.  I  did  not  like  her  refusing  to  see  me,  and 
the  Schofields'  being  there.  I  feared  they  might  have  been  saying 
things ; ' — 

— '  Well,  they  might,  you  know.' 

*0f  course  they  might,  but  Monica  knew  all  there  was  to 
know  about  that  long  ago.  I  told  her  a  lie  about  it  too,  but  she 
had  got  over  the  lie.  She — oh !  she  had  grown  to  forgive  me 
everything,'  and  his  head  dropped  upon  his  hands. 

*  It  is  rough  upon  you,  Harry.'     Alverstoke  rose  up  and  put 

his  hand  for  a  moment  on  Dorrien's  shoulder.     '  I  suppose '  he 

began  thoughtfully,  and  paused. 

'  Nothing  can  be  done  now — ^nothing,'  said  Dorrien,  in  a  broken 
voice.  '  You  did  all  for  me  that  a  fellow  could  do,  but  there  is 
no  way  out  of  this.  We  are  a  ruined  race.  The  sins  of  our  fore- 
fathers have  found  us  out.  If  I  had  had  but  a  pittance, — ^but  how 
could  I  ask  a  girl  like  that  to  share  a  pittance  ?  ' 
People  do,  you  know.' 

*  It  is  no  matter,'  said  Dorrien,  with  impatience  ;  *  I  have  not 
got  it.  I  have  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  but  what  my  fiither 
allows  me ;  and  y(m  know,  Alverstoke,  what  I  should  have  to  expect 
from  that  quarter.  I  ought  not  to  blame  him  either.  Until 
lately — until  I  met  with — with  her,  I  felt  as  he  did.'  Marriage 
without  money  was  a  thing  impossible  in  our  fiamily.  We  are 
draining  our  very  life's  blood  to  keep  going  as  it  is.  Oh !  a  few 
nights  ago  I  was — so — happy.' 

<  Alverstoke  threw  a  log  upon  the  fire,  and  trampled  it  down 
with  his  foot.  He  would  not  look  anywhere  but  into  the  blaze 
he  made. 

For  a  brief  period  the  clock  ticked  on  in  the  room,  and  its 
monotonous  note  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the  silence. 

*  Have  you  seen  her  at  all,  since  ? '  inquired  Alverstoke,  at  last. 
'  Only  once.     The  next  day.     She  came  to  the  door  to  tell  me 

I  was  not  to  go  in.     That  was  all.' 

*  Do  you  suppose  she  knew,  then  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  suppose  she  was  thinking  about  it.  The  Schofields 
'were  there,  and  of  course  I — they — ^it  would  not  have  done  to 
Tulmit  me.  As  soon  as  I  knew  they  were  to  be  in  the  house  for 
a  time,  I  understood,  of  course,  that  I  must  wait.' 
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'  You  have  not  met  again  ?  ' 

*MettheSchofield8?' 

'  No,  Miss  Lavenham.     You  did  not  see  her  to-day  ? '     ■--*'• 

*  I  saw  her.  She  was  there.  I  did  not  get  near  her.  The 
femily  party  kept  together ;  and  after  we  left  the  churchyard 
their  carriage  had  gone.  Those  of  us  who  were  merely  there  ad 
outsiders  walked  oflF  down  to  the  train.  It  was  then  I  walked 
•with  Camforth.  Afterwards  I  got  into  the  railway  carriage  with 
old  Mr.  fiowland.' 

*  And  is  it  absolutely  certain  ? ' 

*  Absolutely.  Rowland  had  been  hearing  all  about  it  just 
before  the  funeral,  from  the  solicitor  himself.  The  house  will  be 
sold ;  young  Schofield  succeeds  to  the  business ;  as  for  the  rest— he 
had  no  "  rest "  to  think  about  when  he  made  the  will.' 

*  The  poor  girls  must  turn  out,  then  ? ' 

'  Must  turn  out  ?  Yes.  Go  where  they  came  from,  or  where 
they  can  get — or,  in  short,  anywhere.  A  nice  look-out,  isn't  it  ? 
Not  twenty  years  old  yet,  and  twice  turned  out  of  house  and 
home !  Good  Heavens !  When  I  think  of  it ! '  and  he  tossed 
hither  and  thither,  finding  torture  in  every  fresh  movement. 

'  It  is  bad  luck,'  said  Alverstoke  in  his  soft,  dreamy  drawl.  *  I 
never  heard  of  worse  luck.  If  there  were  anything  one  could 
do ,' 

— *  There  is  nothing  one  can  do.  In  my  first  idiocy  I  rushed 
straight  to  Sir  Arthur.  I  thought,  if  it  was  possible — if  I  could 
make  him  believe  my  honour  was  pledged — but  I  was  a  fool.  I 
might  have  known  it  would  be  no  use.  He  cannot  give  what  he 
has  not  got ;  and  if  I  had  been  engaged  ten  times  over  it  must 
have  been  the  same — all  must  have  come  to  an  end  now ;  so——' 
and  he  drew  a  long  burning  breath  and  bit  the  lip  which  be- 
trayed him  by  its  movement. 

'I  suppose — you — you  could  not  work?'  said  Alverstoke, 
hesitating. 

'  Work  ?  I  am  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  and  I  have  never 
worked  in  my  life.  Who  would  care  for  my  "  work  "  now  ?  I 
know  nothing — I  can  do  nothing.  My  father  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  setting  me  to  labour  in  the  fields,  as  of  having  me 
taught  anything  by  which  I  could  earn  a  penny.  We  have  been 
fools  all  through — now  we  shall  be  beggars.' 

*  I  suppose  your  fether  is  very  much  cut  up  ? ' 
'  Eaves,'  said  Dorrien,  curtly. 

*  And  your  mother  ? ' 
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*  I  don't  know  anything  about  her/ 

*You  had  better  come  and  stop  with  me — ^you  must  get 
away,' 

Dorrien  rose  from  his  chair. 

^  Don't  think  me  ungrateful/  he  said,  huskily ;  '  and  don't  call 
me  a  driveller  5  but  I  am  going  to  hang  on  still  to — to——' 

—'To  what?' 

*  To  a  hope — ^to  a  chance.  It  may  not  be  as  bad  as  they  say. 
I  tell  myself  it  is.  I  know  it  is — but  I  cannot  yet  ftd  that  it  is. 
Anyhow  I'll  wait.  I  won't  do  anything  till — till  nht  goes.  And 
then—.'    'He  broke  off  with  his  back  to  his  companion. 

•Well?    And  then?' 
Dorrien  affected  not  to  hear. 

*  And  then  ? '  said  Alverstoke,  standing  in  front  of  him. 
Dorrien  turned  his  head,  and  looked  for  his  accoutrements. 

*  What  shall  you  do  then,  Dorrien  ? ' 

'  Go  to  the  devil,'  said  Dorrien,  shortly. 


{To  hfi  continued,) 
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IL 

rwas  asserted  in  a  former  paper  that  the  value  attaching  to 
the  notes  which  chronicle  the  trivialities  belonging  to  the  lives 
of  eminent  men  lies  in  the  &ct  that  we  take  the  writers,  as  it 
ifrere,  unawares  and  in  undress,  catching  them,  like  those  who  are 
made  the  victims  of  a  detective  camera,  when,  altogether  uncon- 
scious that  they  are  sitting  for  their  portrait,  they  have  relaxed 
those  e£Forts  to  appear  at  their  best,  which  the  least  vain  of  man- 
kind are  accustomed,  under  like  circumstances,  to  make.  ^  I  write 
not  so  much  to  give  information,'  explained  in  such  a  note  not  long 
ago  a  modem  master  of  style,  ^  as  to  •  •  .  .  illustrate  in  passing 
that  I  can  get  lost  in  grammar  like  a  conmion  man/  And  it  is  in 
such  aberrations,  in  other  matters  besides  grammar,  that  we  hope 
to  trace  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  writer  when  he  has  forgotten 
to  pose  for  the  public.  But  there  are  those  with  regard  to  whom 
such  a  hope  would  be  vain.  In  the  case,  for  example,  of  the  au- 
thor of  *  Political  Justice ' — ^a  note  from  whose  hand,  though  not 
properly  belonging  to  the  collection  of  letters  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned,  we  proceed  to  quote — we  feel  that  it  would 
be  altogether  impossible  to  take  him  by  surprise,  that  each  word, 
written  or  uttered,  each  trifling  action  he  performed,  was  a  care- 
fully calculated  and  well-considered  touch  added  to  the  portrait  of 
himself,  which  he  offered  for  the  admiration  of  mankind  and  in- 
tended to  bequeath  to  posterity.  If  we  ourselves,  now  that  the 
glamour  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  is  tadedy 
consider  that  certain  touches  would  have  been  better  omitted,  tha^ 
is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  does  not  affect  the  intention  with  which 
they  were  applied ;  nor  would  it,  we  may  be  sure,  have  been  God- 
.win's  own  opinion.  His  mistakes,  if  mistakes  they  were,  were 
intentional  and  deliberate,  never  accidental. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  note  we  give.    It  is  only  a  complaint 
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of  having  been  twice  turned  away  from  the  door  of  a  friend  upon 
whom  he  had  intended  to  confer  the  honour  of  a  visit ;  yet,  in  its 
tone  of  dignified  reproach,  of  lofty  self-respect  mingled  with  proud 
humility,  and  of  conscious  rectitude,  it  is  a  work  of  art  complete 
in  itself,  and  one  of  which  we  observe  that  Godwin  himself  was 
careful  to  preserve  a  copy.  It  is  the  note  of  a  man  who  feels  the 
eyes  of  the  world  upon  him,  and  cannot  aflFord,  even  for  a  moment, 
to  lose  sight  of  his  audience  : 

'  Dear  Madam,' he  writes,  addressing  Mrs.  Inchbald,  *  I  have  all 
my  life  been  unwilKng  to  put  an  ill-construction  on  an  ambiguous 
action ;  and  therefore,  though  I  was  sent  away  in  somewhat  of  a 
nide  mann^  from  your  door  some  months  ago,  I  would  not  beKeve 
that  anything  unkind  or  unfriendly  was  intended.  The  repetition 
of  the  same  thing  last  Monday  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt, 

^  One  reason  of  my  confidence  was  the  clearness  of  my^»n- 
.science  and  my  perfect  assurance  that,  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  at  Earl's  Terrace  and  Lennard  House,  I  had  done 
nothing  that  could  give  you  the  slightest  occasion  for  displeasure. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  what  is  my  offence?  My  creed  does  not 
direct  me  to  confess  to  a  priest,  but  I  am  not  the  less  anxious  to 
stand  discharged  to  my  own  conscience. 

'  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  know  you  five-and-twenty  years, 
and  in  all  that  time  I  can  fully  acquit  you  of  any  capricious  action 
towards  me.  Is  it  worth  while  to  change  the  tenour  of  your  oon« 
duct  towards  me  so  late  in  the  day  ?  You,  I  have  no  doubt^  can 
,say  with  King  Henry  in  the  song  "  God-a-mercy,  I  have  a  hundred 
as  good  as  ever  was  he,"  and  therefore  can  part  with  me  without 
compunction,  but  I  must  take  up  the  exclamation  of  King  Jame&, 
*^  Alas,  woe  is  me,  such  another,  England  within,  shall  never  be  I  *^ 
Give  me  leave  to  inscribe  myself,  with  much  regard  and  attach- 
ment, very  faithfully  yours.' 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  artist  to  make  capital  out  of  his 
misfortunes.  Godwin,  we  feel  sure,  as  he  laid  the  copy  com- 
placently away,  derived,  from  the  form  into  which  he  had  thrown 
his  reproaches,  some  consolation  for  the  slight  which  had  called 
them  forth.  Whether  or  not  the  desired  effect  was  produced 
upon  the  culprit  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Possiftly, 
Viewing  the  incident  in  the  light  of  the  letter  from  Mrs.  Inchbrid 
which  follows,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  those  fiye-and- 
twenty  years  to  which  her  correspondent  makes  his  appeal  may 
have  been  themselves  the  criminals,  and  her  refusal  to  admit  him 
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the  beginning  of  that  system  of  isolation  to  which  it  points.    It  is 
the  answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  runs  thus : 

*  My  dear  Sir, — ^To  anyone  who  had  not  read  "  the  Prime  of  my 
life  "  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  which  I  am  going  to  say  to 
you. 

'  I  no  longer  take  pleasure  in  society,  except  in  that  homely 
society  I  see  every  day,  and  which  (for  in  that  consists  my  par- 
tiality) see  me  every  day^  and  do  not  (I  hope)  see  me  grow  pld^ 
I  wish  to  be  admired  by  j^ou,  and  would  not  meet  you  in  the 
street  for  twenty  guineas,  much  less  dine  with  you,  I  am  of  late 
go  altered. 

*  You  have  tempted  me  beyond  measure  with  your  compipiy, 
and  if  you  would  all  consent  to  be  bUndfolded  I  might  perhaps  be 
prevailed  on  to  come;  but  then  I  should  be  in  agony  for  fea:r 
either  your  or  Mr.  Edeworth's  bandage  should  drop  off. 

'  My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Godwin,  I  am  highly  obliged  by 
the  assurances  with  which  her  invitation  is  adorned,  but  even  my 
obligation  will  not  induce  me  to  become  the  foil  of  her  youth 
in  such  excellent  compsoij*  Adieu.  When  I  am  a  little  more 
accustomed  to  my  old  age  I  trust  I  shall  feel  the  pang  far  less; 
till  when  I  decline  all  visits  but  to  those  to  whom  I  dare  not  trust 
the  feelings  I  have  revealed  to  you,  because  they  detest  all  follies 
but  their  (ncm.  'E.  Incbbald.' 

There  it  stands,  carefully  preserved  by  her  confidant,  an  ex- 
hibition of  human  nature  perhaps,  but  surely  of  human  nature 
exaggerated  to  the  point  of  caricature ;  a  record  of  that  vanity 
which  carries  its  own  chastisement,  and  which  yet  is  not  without 
a  certain  sordid  pathos  of  its  own.  We  are  sorry  for  the  woman 
who  dared  not  face  her  friend's  eyes  lest  she  should  read  in  them 
the  reflection  of  her  own  decay.  There  is  a  singular  mixture  in 
it,  too,  of  cowardice  and  of  courage — of  cowardice  in  yielding  to 
the  weakness  aujl  courage  in  avowing  it.  She  would  rather  God- 
win, philosopher  though  he  were,  should  know  her  for  a  fool  than 
tor  a  woman  past  her  prime.  And  who  shall  say  that  she  was  not 
the  best  judge  ?  '  Pan  is  dead,  but  Venus  is  grown  old.'  We 
remember  that  the  errant  monk  who,  according  to  the  legend, 
suflTered  the  disenchantment  of  that  revelation,  returned  with 
haste  to  his  cloister,  never  to  be  troubled  more  by  beguiling 
visions. 

If  the  letter  does  in  truth  furnish  the  explanation  of  the 
writer's  refiisjsil  to  receive  Godwin's  visits,  the  reftisal  itself,  instead 
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of  the  rebuff  it  would  appear  at  first  sight,  is  only  another  proof, 
where  proofs  abound,  of  the  extraordinary  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries — an  estimation  so  great  that  in 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  case  she  elected  rather  to  cut  herself  off  from 
his  society  altogether  than  run  the  risk  of  lessening  the  admi- 
ration she  prized  so  highly.  As  one  observes  the  conspiracy 
of  adulation  entered  into  by  those  who  surrounded  him,  one  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  indeed — 
and  miracles  were  not  in  Godwin's  line — had  he  succeeded  in 
viewing  himself  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  they  had 
agreed  to  regard  him. 

*  This  is  a  sad  breach  of  punctilio,'  writes  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
after  begging  permission  to  change  the  day  for  which  he  had 
invited  him  to  dinner,  *  but  you  must  forgive  it,  sir,  or  you  will 
give  me  a  triumph.  I  shall  say  that  you  are  less  benevolent  than 
I  thought  you  were,  and  perhaps  boast  of  finding  one  part  of  your 
character  at  least  in  which  you  are  not  different  from  common 
men.' 

Did  the  painter,  one  wonders,  deliver  himself  of  his  graceful 
menace  with  a  half  smile  and  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  in  one 
respect,  at  all  events,  though  not  that  to  which  his  words  pointed, 
the  invited  guest  was  not  exempt  fix)m  the  weaknesses  of  *  com- 
mon men '  ?  The  language  of  flattery  was,  no  doubt,  part  of  the 
elaborate  and  somewhat  stilted  courtesy  of  the  age,  yet  the  amount 
of  it  which  seems  to  have  been  administered  to  Godwin  justifies 
us  in  assuming  that  it  was  more  than  usually  welcome.  The 
supply,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  equals  the  demand,  and  the 
character  of  the  homage  offered  at  a  shrine  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  furnishing  some  indication  of  the  nature  and  tastes  of  the 
divinity  within.  And  if  this  be  so,  the  man  whose  acquaintance 
with  his  second  wife  was  inaugurated  by  the  exclamation  on  her 
part,  'Is  it  possible  that  I  behold  the  immortal  Mr.  Godwin 
himself?'  was  not  likely,  as  his  biographer  hints,  to  be  over- 
fastidious  as  to  the  quality  of  the  incense  he  received. 

It  is  a  relief,  as  we  turn  over  the  papers,  to  find  Charles  Lamb 
(in  a  letter  which,  being  already  printed,  we  do  not  give  here) 
asserting  himself  so  fiar  as  to  inform  his  friend — though,  as  we 
feel,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  with  '  trembling 
anxiety ' — ^that  he  can  make  no  exception,  even  in  Godwin's  favour, 
to  the  rule  he  had  been  compelled  to  lay  down  as  to  the  exclusion 
oi  visitors  in  the  forenoon.  How  necessary  the  regulation  had 
been  we  infer  from  another  note  before  us,  in  which,  after  saying 
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that  he  had  been  *  strangely  hindered '  in  a  work  he  had  in  hand,  he 
proceeds  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  hindrance.  We,  as  we  read, 
could  wish  it  were  stranger !  '  I  set  to  it  in  earnest  yesterday 
morning,'  he  writes,  '  and  rap-rap  came  a  knock  and  one  of  the 
Lloyds  (whom  you  know  I  love !)  from  Birmingham,  and  no  more 
business  could  be  done  that  day.'  The  little  ebuUition  of  im- 
patience gives  the  touch  of  nature  which — in  the  matter  of 
morning  visitors  at  least — makes  the  least  of  us  feel  our  kinship 
to  Charles  Lamb.  For  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Lloyds 
of  Birmingham  still  flourish  and  are  mighty  in  the  land,  and 
others  besides  their  then  victim  are,  by  their  means,  *  strangely 
hindered '  in  whatever  work  they  have  set  themselves  to  do. 

On  another  occasion  we  find  Lamb  once  more  in  a  genuine  fit 
of  Ul-humour,  this  time  directed  against  Godwin  himself.  It  is 
true  his  anger  was  not  without  justification.  To  be  called  upon — 
and  that  not  once,  but  apparently  again  and  again — to  produce  a 
manuscript  which  has  not  only  been  mislaid,  but  which,  if  dis- 
covered, would  do  no  credit  to  the  writer,  is  a  test  which  might 
well  try  the  most  serene  artistic  temper,  and  that  of  Lamb  had 
plainly  not  been  proof  against  it. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  he  writes  in  evident  irritation,  ^  I  assure  you 
positively  that  what  I  had  begun  to  write  about  Chaucer  was  eo 
inconsiderable  that  you  could  make  no  possible  use  of  it.  I  have 
it  not,  and  if  I  could  recover  it  I  should  be  extremely  hurt  to  be 
obliged  to  show  it  you,  I  beg  you  to  let  tl^e  matter  now  rest, 
and  unless  you  wish  to  tease  and  vex  me,  that  you  will  not  mention 
it  again.    I  hoped  that  I  had  said  enough  before. 

^  Yours  truly,  C.  I/AMB.' 

And  so,  not  surely  in  a  characteristic  mood,  we  leave  Charles 
Lamb,  returning  to  more  recent  times  and  to  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,  from  which  we  departed  to  set  Godwin  and  his  friends 
together  in  one  group. 

Here  we  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Greg,  too  lengthy  to  quote 
in  its  integrity,  which,  starting  from  the  question  of  the  expediency 
or  the  reverse  of  the  recall  of  Lord  Raglan,  proceeds  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  wider  issues  the  subject  suggests.  For  a  teacher 
who,  in  one  department  at  least  of  speculative  thought,  was  con- 
tent to  leave  so  much  in  doubt,  he  strikes  us  as  somewhat  intolerant 
of  indecision  or  vacillation  in  matters  temporal  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  difficult  duty  it  is  to  guide  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Possibly  he  failed  to  take  into  due  account  the  positive  inability 
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to  arrive  at  a  decision  with  which  some  minds  are  afflicted.  ^  You 
don't  know  how  lazy  I  am ! '  replied  the  candid  beggar  when  re* 
proached  with  his  idleness,  and  the  plea  is  not  without  its  fragment 
of  a  neglected  truth.  The  laziness  is  a  physical  condition  which 
it  is  as  necessary  to  include  in  the  reckoning  as  any  other  £Eu;tor. 
'  You  don't  know  how  undecided  I  am ! '  would  be  the  correspond- 
ing complaint  of  many  a  hard-pressed  and  equally  candid  politician. 
And  the  more  conscientiously  the  endeavour  is  made  to  see  all 
sides  of  a  question  the  more  paralysed  is  action.  Greg,  however, 
has  no  doubts  as  to  his  own  opinions. 

After  animadverting  with  severity  upon  the  ^  permanent  evil 
and  difficulty  of  our  administrative  system — which  is  not  to  regard 
fitness  in  our  appointments  or  unfitness  in  our  dismissals — in  fact, 
'Mi^er  to  dismiss  or  recall,'  and  after  discussing  at  some  length  the 
reasons  for  the  apparent  difficidty  experienced  by  ministers  in 
making  fit  appointments,  he  proceeds  to  give  his  own  views  upon 
government. 

I  believe,'  he  writes,  in  allusion  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ^  I 
believe  a  bold  and  resolute  minister  might  easily  get  the  command 
of  it.  But,  unfortunately,  moral  courage  seems  even  more  wanting 
among  ministers  than  among  senators.  None  of  them  seem  to 
laiow  -how  much  safety  there  lies  in  daring.  I  incline  to  think 
that  a  really  courageous  Premier  might  soon  be  independent  of,  or 
master  of  the  House  of  Commons,  just  as  a  really  honest  and  coura- 
geous member  might  soon  make  himself  independent  of,  or  master 
of  his  constituency.  But,'  ends  Mr.  Greg  regretfully,  '  the  fidth 
is  wanting.' 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  more  timid  amongst  us  may 
consider  that  the  absence  of  that  political  faith  which  the  writer 
deplores  is  not  so  much  one  of  the  pressing  '  Enigmas  of  life '  as 
its  presence  would  be  an  omen  and  presage  of  ^Eocks  Ahead!' 
Mr.  Greg's  own  ideal  of  government  plainly  approximates  to  that 
indicated  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  when — the  historian  of  the  war  follow- 
ing close  upon  the  heels  of  its  critic — ^after  acknowledging  the  gift 
of  a  photograph  of  the  present  Czar,  he  adds,  ^  it  was  a  kind  thought 
of  yours  to  aid  me  in  my  somewhat  wild  desire  to  learn  the  pros- 
pects of  Europe  by  consulting  a  face  as  an  oracle.' 

We  pass  rapidly  over  the  letters  which  follow,  pausing  to  notice 
one  from  Lord  Hardinge,  in  which  the  old  soldier  alludes  to  a 
prayer,  *  beautiful,  simple,  and  touching,'  which  his  grandchildren 
are  learning  by  heart ;  and  another  in  which  Sir  John  Herschel 
has  quitted,  for  the  moment,  the  contemplation  of  the  stars  to 
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oosicenL  himself  with  Bublunary  matters,  and^  like  Mr.  Greg,  is^ 
troubled  by  the  shortcomings  of  statesmen. 

Kingslej,  too,  as  he  comes  before  us  here,  strikes  the  same  note 
of  dissatis&ction,  though  in  his  case  the  cause  is  different.  He 
-wishes  he  could  see  more  of  his  correspondent  and  gain  from 
him  ^  some  of  that  purity  of  taste  which  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  keep 
up  in  this  "  spasmodic  "  and  tawdry  age  of  Pre-raphaeUtism  .  .  . 
In  these  confused  days  one  takes  refuge  more  and  more  with  those 
who,  in  addition  to  Cultivated  minds,  keep  their  chivalry  and  old- 
fiehioned  high  principle.' 

He  is  not  the  first,  nor  will  he  be  the  last,  who  has  desired 
to  destroy  the  tree  and  retain  the  fruit.  There  is  something  of 
poetical  justice  in  the  lamentation  of  the  foe  of  medisBvalism 
over  the  chivabry  which  was  one  of  its  products. 

Anotiier,  and  a  very  different  philosopher,  foUows.  Greorge 
Comewall  Lewis  writes,  deaUng  with  the  question  of  punishment 
temporal  and  eternal.  Slight  and  cursory  as  is  his  treatment  of 
the  subject,  there  is  something  in  the  tone  of  his  letter  which 
inclines  us,  possibly  unfairly,  to  class  the  mood  in  which  it  was 
written  as  one  of  those  in  which  the  problems  which  have  been 
mattea^,  of  life  and  death  importance  to  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  mankind  serve  only  as  riddles. a.nd  acrostics  upon  which  to 
exercke  ingenuity  or  sharpen  wit.    . 

^  I  can't  admit,'  he  says, '  that  retcUiation  has  properly  anything 
to  do  with  punishment  by  men.  It  may  be  considered  the  prin-^ 
ciple  of  eternal  punishment  by  God,  inasmuch  as  here  the  pxmish* 
ment  bears  no  proportion  to  the  offence,  and  is  much  severer  than 
is  requisite  for  prevention.  However,  Warburton  and  those  who 
agree,  with  him  lay  great  stress  upon  the  preventive  effects  of 
posthumous  punishment,  and  argue  that  without  a  religion  based 
on  the  hope  of  heaven  and  the  fear  of  hell  society  could  not  hold 
together.' 

Quitting  the  domain  of  philosophy,  we  enter  on  the  next  i)age 
upon  the  higher  (or  lower)  province  of  art. 

There  are  few  attitudes  of  mind  more  characteristic  than  that 
of  the  artist  towards  his  own  work.  The  spirit  of  insincere  or 
half-sincere  depreciation ;  the  genuine  and  in  some  cases  paralysing 
humility ;  the  astonishing  hopefulness  in  the  face  of  failure,  or  the 
oorresponding  undue  despondency ;  the  self-appreciation,  distinct 
from  conceit,  axxd  the  serene  confidence  of  merit — all  these  are  to 
be  met  with  at  any  time  in  the  artistic  world.  It  is  not  easy  for 
the  literary  man  to  steer  clear  of  the  dangers  which  beset  him, 
whether^  as  so  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  the  artist  who 
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writes  not  for  his  public  but  for  the  love  of  his  art,  he  suffers  t6 
an  undue  extent,  as  years  go  by,  from  the  '  critical  fi&stidiousness 
which  time  teaches  and  never  satisfies  * — the  quotation  is  from  a 
letter  of  Lord  Houghton's  which  lies  before  us — or  whether — and 
this  is  the  peculiar  temptation  of  fortune's  favourites — having 
found  his  audience  over-indulgent,  he  learns  to  treat  it  with  con- 
tempt, and  to  consider  anything  and  everything  good  enough  to 
be  thrown  to  the  dog  who  is  waiting  for  its  bone.  It  would  be 
well,  in  this  latter  case,  that  he  should  bear  in  mind  that,  in  for-^ 
getting  what  is  due  to  his  public  he  forgets  also  what  is  due  to 
himself,  and,  to  make  use  of  a  somewhat  finely  drawn  theological 
distinction,  that  if  the  brute  creation  can  claim  no  rights  with 
regard  to  its  master,  man,  yet  that  it  in  no  wise  follows  that  man 
is  thereby  exempted  from  duties  towards  it. 

In  the  service  of  art,  as  in  another  service,  the  labourer  may 
well  feel  that,  when  all  is  done,  he  is  but  an  unprofitable  servant ; 
but  there  are  nevertheless  degrees  and  differences  in  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  service  rendered  which  a  wise  man,  no  less  in 
his  own  case  than  in  that  of  others,  cannot  but  recognise ;  and 
when  we  shall  have  arrived  at  his  genuine  estimate  of  his  own 
work,  we  shall  be  some  way  advanced  towards  the  formation 
of  a  true  estimate  of  himself. 

The  difficulty,  and  it  is  no  imaginary  one,  is  to  get  at  his 
opinion  of  it  at  all.  If  he  thinks  well  of  his  performance  he  is 
also  apt  to  think  it  well  to  disguise  his  favourable  opinion  \  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  heart  he  thinks  ill  of  it,  he  is  not  imlikely 
to  adopt  a  tone  by  which,  having  failed  to  impose  upon  himself, 
he  yet  hopes  to  perform  the  less  difficult  feat  of  imposing  upon 
the  world.  It  has  become  a  truism — one  of  those  truisms  wHch 
are  only  partially  true — that  a  man  is  accepted  at  his  own  valua- 
tion, and  it  is  no  doubt  a  temptation  to  which  many  succumb  to 
try  how  far  the  dictum  holds  good.  The  generality  of  mankind 
are  more  eager  to  defend  their  reputations,  literary  or  other, 
when  they  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  they  do  not  merit  defence, 
and  to  cry  up  their  wares  when  a  misgiving  assails  them  that  they 
are  of  doubtful  value. 

But  whether  or  not  what  the  writer  says  of  his  own  work  is 
always  to  be  accepted  as  the  accurate  expression  of  his  inner  con- 
viction, his  attitude  towards  it,  his  manner  of  accepting  failure  or 
success,  of  receiving  commendation  or  criticism  or  blame,  is  not 
uninstructive  in  itself. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  letter  which  affords  not  a  little  insight 
into  the  character  of  the  writer : 
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*  Some  time  ago/  he  says,  '  I  got  a  very  kind  and  most  grati- 
fying letter  from  you  on  the  subject  of  my  volume.  ...  I  ought 
to  have  acknowledged  it  sooner,  for  I  felt  and  still  feel  that  such 
a  testimony  in  my  favour,  from  a  truth-speaking  man  •  .  .  out- 
weighs a  hundred  reviews,  and  I  have  some  thoughts  of  having  it 
framed  and  glazed  and  hung  up  opposite  to  me  as  a  set-off  against 
the  obliquities  of  the  periodical  press,  which,  if  it  sometimes  found 
fault  in  the  right  place,  and  nothing  more,  would,  I  think,  be  far 
better  entitled  to  our  thanks  than  when  it  picks  out  our  worst 
things  for  our  best  or  damns  us  with  faint  praise.  The  recollec- 
tion of  having  touched  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  heart  of  one 
who  deservedly  stands  so  high  .  .  .  will  continue  to  shield  me 
against  all  the  arrows  that  Malice  or  Ignorance  may  draw  from 
their  quivers.' 

One  wonders  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  had  the 
one/  truth-speaking  man '  blamed  and  the  hundred  reviews  praised. 
But  in  the  meantime,  recognising  how  the  arrows  of  malice  and 
ignorance  had  stung  and  rankled,  we  are  glad  that  their  victim 
had  found  some  salve  for  the  wounds  they  inflicted. 

A  more  cheerful  letter,  which  has  been  printed  elsewhere, 
follows.  The  public  has  been  kind  to  Macaulay.  His  Lays  have 
met  with  an  unexpected  success,  and  he  is  not  above  enjoy- 
ing it,  although  modestly  ascribing  the  favourable  verdict  of 
the  world  to  the  fact  that  a  failure  had  been  anticipated.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  another  cause.  The  public  is 
generally  kind  to  those  who  can  dispense  with  its  kindness,  and  it 
was  not  impossibly  on  this  principle  that  it  treated  Lord  Macaulay 
so  well.  His  estimate,  whether  altogether  candid  or  not,  has,  in 
the  case  at  least  of  his  verse,  been  endorsed  by  posterity. 

A  curious  example  of  diffidence  follows,  on  the  part  of  a  greater 
man  than  Macaulay.  Beading  it,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that 
the  humility  expressed  is  so  great  that  it  would  have  taken  a  saint 
— ^but  who  shall  say  that  the  writer  was  not  one  ? — not  to  be  proud 
of  it !  John  Henry  Newman — not  yet  cardinal — has  often  wished 
to  send  his  correspondent  a  book  of  his  own,  but  though  he  had 
published  various  works  had  thought  none  of  them  likely  to  be 
acceptable. 

*  Now,  however,'  he  continues,  *  I  thought  I  would  run  the 
risk,  and  send  you  the  small  volume  [of  verses]  I  was  publishing, 
though  it  was  a  bold  step.  .  .  .  With  so  much  diffidence  did  I  do 
so  that  I  first  put  down  your  name  in  the  list  I  sent  to  my 
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publishers,  then  took  it  off,  and  ultimately  changed  my  mind  and 
restored  it.  I  am  indeed  fortunate  to  have  persisted  in  my  inten- 
tion. I  have  gained  a  great  and  unexpected  reward,  both  in  the 
kind  way  in  which  you  received  it  and  in  the  words  with  which 
you  have  accompanied  your  acknowledgment.  I  assure  you  they 
are  not  thrown  away  upon  me,  and  that  I  am  with  great  sincerity 
yours  gratefully,  '  John  H.  Newman.' 

And,  last  of  these  letters,  comes  the  following.  It  is  that  of 
a  man  not  otherwise  than  humble,  but  yet  who  was  not  without 
feith  in  himself;  and  in  the  light  of  the  oblivion  which  has  fallen 
upon  the  writer,  contains  a  pathos  of  its  own : 

'  To  me  it  appears,'  he  says,  *  that  the  desire  for  fame,  "  that 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  weakens  as  we  grow  older  ;  the  "  fit 
audience  "  day  by  day  is  minished  ;  the  men  we  cared  for,  and  who 
cared  for  us,  are  shaken  down,  or  fallen  into  the  yellow  leaf,  deaf 
to  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

'  You  were  happy  in  winning  renown  while  you  were  young ; 
while  those  whom  you  looked  up  to  hailed  with  joy  your  rising, 
while,  perhaps,  your  parents  might  be  living  to  be  proud  of  your 
reputation. 

'  But  for  me,  if  the  poem  I  am  now  finishing  should  be  well 
reputed  of,  what  remains  ?  Some  two  or  three  eminent  men  .... 
to  speak  kindly  of  me !  A  few  remaining  brothers  and  sisters !  and 
for  the  rest, 

*  I  fruitless  mourn  to  them  who  cannot  hear, 
And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain.' 

Here  is  something  touching  about  the  anticipation  of  a  success 
which  is  doomed  to  be  unshared ;  and  possibly  it  is  not  the  less 
so  because  the  event  proved  the  regret  unnecessary.  He  need 
not  have  troubled  himself.  Over  the  grave — it  shall  be  an  anony- 
mous one — of  his  literary  reputation,  the  melancholy  old  epitaph 
might  fitly  be  inscribed  : 

Whether  he  laughed,  whether  he  cried, 
Nobody  smiled,  nobody  sighed. 
Where  he  is  and  how  he  fares, 
Nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares. 

It  has  probably  occurred  to  most  of  us  at  times  that  we  should 
like  to  have  a  hand  in  the  redistribution  of  success,  as  of  other 
kinds  of  worldly  commodities.  But,  that  being  denied  to  us,  it  is 
well  to  remember  for  our  consolation  that  one  refuge,  unique  in 
its  absolute  security,  ever  remains  open  to  those  to  whom  contem- 
poraneous opinion  has  refused  fame,  that  there  is  one  court  to 
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which  their  appeal  can  always  be  carried,  and  that — ^and  this  is  not 
among  the  least  of  its  advantages — ^it  is  one  of  which  the  verdict 
will  never  be  pronounced  till  they  are  safely  out  of  hearing. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that,  almost  next  to  Macaulay's 
cheerful  recognition  of  his  own  success,  comes  another  and  a  very 
different  estimate  of  him  &om  that  which  the  kindly  public  had 
seen  fit  to  form. 

*  It  has  occurred  to  me,'  writes  John  Stuart  Mill,  '  since  our 
conversation  about  Macaulay,  that  you  might  Uke  to  see  a  specimen 
of  his  statesmanship  in  India.  I  therefore  send  you  a  draft  of 
a  despatch  to  India,  prepared  by  myself,  on  one  of  his  measures^ 
The  authorities  at  this  house  went  entirely  with  me,  but  Hob- 
house  would  not:  the  thing  dropped,  and  nothing  has  been 
written  to  India  on  the  subject  at  all. 

'  Do  not  think  that  a  style  so  controversial  as  that  of  this 
paper  is  what  I  think  desirable,  or  what  I  generally  practise  in . 
oflBcial  correspondence :  it  is  by  no  means  so,  but  this  paper  was 
written  in  ill-health,  in  the  domestic  distress  of  last  year,  and 
I  may  add  against  time,  having  to  be  written  before  I  could 
get  away,  to  go  abroad  for  my  health.  I  left  it  in  hands  quite 
capable  of  moderating  the  tone,  and  altering  what  seems  pole- 
mical in  its  character;  and  we  often  find  it  necessary  to  write 
our  despatches  first  for  effect  here,  upon  the  Directors  and  the 
India  Board,  and  afterwards  shape  them  into  something  more 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  official  authority  exercised  over  gentle- 
men by  gentlemen. 

'  In  any  case  you  will  sympathise  in  the  annoyance  of  one  who, 
having  for  years  (contrary  to  the  instincts  of  his  own  nature,  which 
are  all  for  rapid  change)  assisted  in  nurturing  and  raising  up  a 
system  of  cautious  and  deliberate  measures  for  a  great  public  end, 
and  having  been  rewarded  with  a  success  quite  beyond  expectation, 
finds  them  upset  in  a  week  by  a  coxcombical  dilettante  litterateur 
who  never  did  a  thing  for  a  practical  object  in  his  life. 

'  Ever  yours,  J.  S.  Mill.' 

Again,  passing  on,  we  meet  with  an  abrupt  transition.  *  It 
must  have  been  a  very  bold  ghost ! '  The  remark  recurs  to  our 
memory  as  one  or  two  words  in  the  letter,  from  Miss  Martineau, 
which  comes  next  in  order,  catch  our  eye.  We  are  too  much  in- 
clined to  look  at  all  subjects  from  a  selfish  point  of  view,  and  per- 
haps the  terrors  which  might  be  occasioned  to  a  wanderer  firom  the 
kingdom  of  spirits  by  a  meeting  with  one  of  the  strong-minded 
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fellowship,  to  whom  his  presence  might  appear  in  the  light  of  an 
audacious  and  unwarranted  refutation  of  their  theories,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  However  that  may  be,  should 
Miss  Martineau  have  experienced  such  a  visitation,  which  of  us  is 
safe  ?  But  we  look  again  and  are  reassured.  It  was  by  a  ghost 
no  more  substantial,  to  speak  paradoxically,  than  that  of  a  conver- 
sation by  which  she  found  herself  confronted,  and  the  apparition  is 
only  incidentally  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  which  the  main  interest 
lies  in  the  drowning  experience  of  a  certfdn  Captain  Beaufort,  sup- 
plemented by  an  analogous  one  on  the  part  of  Lord  Houghton. 

'  When  my  friend,  Mr.  B.  M.  Milnes,  came  to  see  me  lately,' 
Miss  Martineau  writes,  '  I  asked  him  how  I  could  get  at  the  letter 
written  by  Captain  Beaufort  to  Wollaston  (on  the  subject  of 
his  drowning  sensations),  without  troubling  Captain  B.,  -who  is 
about  the  busiest  man  of  my  acquaintance.  Mr.  Milnes  said  that 
he  could  tell  me  all  that  was  in  the  letter ;  and  then  told  me  that 
in  a  moment  of  utmost  danger,  by  a  fall  of  his  horse,  his  feelings 
had  been  precisely  similar.  His  foot  was  entangled  in  the  stirrup, 
and  while  his  head  was  among  the  horse's  feet,  and  jerked  along 
the  road,  and  he  had  given  up  all  idea  of  surviving,  he  not  only 
BO/w  his  home  when  the  tidings  of  his  death  should  be  made  known 
there,  but  saw  what  Captain  Beaufort  describes — the  whole  of  his 
life,  with  its  minutest  incidents,  before  him  as  in  a  map  or  picture. 
His  state  of  feeling  was  also  like  Captain  B.'s ; — he  viewed  these 
things,  as  it  were,  purely  inteUechwUy — "  without  hope  or  fear, 
or  sense  of  responsibility."  (I  believe  these  are  Captain  B.'s 
words ;  they  are  Mr.  Milnes'.)  ' 

It  was  with  a  ghost  of  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Milnes  which, 
on  opening  a  book  after  his  departure,  she  met,  and  she  farther 
proceeds  to  quote  like  experiences  of  her  own,  suffered  in  dreams. 
The  idea  of  Miss  Martineau  dreaming,  whether  asleep  or  awake, 
strikes  one  as  somewhat  incongruous.  Her  brain  was  not  surely  the 
stuff  which  dreams  are  made  of,  and  we  are  tempted  to  think  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ghost,  it  must  have  been  a  bold  dream  by 
which  she  was  visited.  The  story  has  been  related  of  a  dream 
gone  astray  which,  like  a  misdirected  letter,  reached  the  wrong 
person.  One  can  -only  hope  that  in  Miss  Martineau's  case  such  a 
mistake  never  occurred,  and  that  it  was  only  by  visions  specially 
adapted  for  such  a  destiny,  well  considered,  carefiilly  chosen,  and  of 
which  the  events  were  arranged  in  due  and  logical  sequence,  that 
her  slumbers  were  invaded.  But  to  proceed  with  her  letter.  '  Is 
there  not,'  she  continues, '  an  approach  to  such  an  exi)erience  under 
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all  circmnstances  of  known  personal  danger ; — and  in  proportion  to 
the  urgency  of  the  danger ; — allowing  for  difference  of  faculty  ? 
I  am  disposed  to  think  so,  after  a  pretty  ample  experience  of  such 
peril  in  my  travels.  I  imagine  it  not  to  be  a  sensation  singular  in 
kind  but  only  in  degree ; — though  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
nised as  such,  under  such  prodigious  augmentation  as  the  urgency 
of  the  excitement  may  ocq^ion.  It  now  occurs  to  me  that  a  Mend 
of  mine  was  barely  saved  from  drowning,  I  will  ask  him.  What 
struck  me  in  his  case  was,  that  the  thought  of  his  child  seemed  to 
him  to  bring  the  blood  from  the  brain  back  to  the  heart,  and 
nerved  his  limbs  for  one  more  struggle, — which  was  seen  from  the 
shore,  and  he  was  saved.' 

There  is  something  in  this  last  narrated  experience  of  yet  an- 
other of  that  bevy  of  friends  who  appear  to  have  been  rescued  from 
imminent  destruction  in  order  to  contribute  their  quota  of  evidence 
to  Miss  Martineaii's  stock  of  information,  which  appeals  to  us  more 
than  the  rest.  As  an  American  author  has  said,  there  are  persons 
who  have  no  right  to  die — though  not  unfrequently  they  disregard 
their  responsibihties  and  take  it. 

Before  quitting  the  M.s  and  concluding  this  paper,  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  Macready  at  Sherborne,  and  perceive  that  the  eminent 
actor  has  not,  in  the  retirement  of  his  later  years,  forgotten  or 
wholly  disused  the  exercise  of  his  art.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  part 
he  has  now  elected  to  perform  is  not  the  easiest  of  those  he  has 
played.     For  it  is  to  keep  Christmas  merrily  ! 

'  I  strive,'  he  writes  on  Christmas  Day,  1857,  *  to  make  Christ- 
mas as  old-fashidned  as  its  old  customs  teach  ....  Our  old-fashioned 
house  is  garnished  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  the  yule-log  bums 
upon  the  hearth,  the  wassaH-bowl  is  attempted,  and  in  place  of 
carols  Milton's  hymn  to  the  Nativity  is  repeated  by  the  children 
at  night  as  a  regular  Christmas  celebration.  But  I  will  not  detain 
you  with  the  account  of  our  rusticities.  "  Time  is  our  tedious  " 
tale  "  should  have  an  ending.  .  .  ." 

'  Always  and  sincerely  yours,  W.  C.  Macready.' 

Writing  in  the  middle  of  the  performance,  he  does  not  inform 
us  whether  his  own  remarkable  histrionic  powers,  coupled  with  the 
attention  evidently  bestowed  upon  details — the  wassail-bowl,  &c. 
— had  made  a  success  of  the  piece.  It  is,  at  all  events,  an  enter- 
prise which  others  with  fewer  natural  advantages  will  scarcely  be 
encouraged  to  attempt. 

I.  A.  Taylob« 
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Melissa's  Tour. 


LUCY  looked  across  the  table  at  me  with  a  fece  of  blank 
horror.  '  Oh,  Vernon,'  she  cried,  *  what  are  we  ever  to  do  ? 
And  an  American  at  that !  This  is  just  too  ghastly ! '  It's  a 
habit  of  Lucy's,  I  may  renaark,  to  talk  italics. 

I  laid  down  my  coflFee-cup,  and  glanced  back  at  her  in  surprise. 

*  Why,  what's  up  ? '  I   exclaimed,  scanning  the  envelope  close. 

*  A  letter  from  Oxford,  surely.     Mrs.  Wade,  of  Christ  Church — I 
thought  I  knew  the  hand.     And  ahe^a  not  an  American.' 

'  Well,  look  for  yourself ! '  Lucy  cried,  and  tossed  the  note  to 
me,  pouting.  I  took  it  and  re^.  I'm  aware  that  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  only  a  man,  but  it  really  didn't  strike  me  as 
quite  so  terrible. 

*  Dear  Mrs.  Hancock,  —  George  has  just  heard  that  your 
husband  and  you  are  going  for  a  trip  to  New  York  this  summer. 
Gould  you  manage  to  do  us  a  very  great  kindness  ?  I  hope  you 
won't  mind  it.  We  have  an  American  friend — a  Miss  Easter- 
brook,  of  Kansas  City — niece  of  Professor  Asa  P.  Easterbrook, 
the  well-known  Yale  geologist,  who  very  much  wishes  to  find  an 
escort  across  the  Atlantic.  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  take 
charge  of  her,  and  deliver  her  safely  to  Dr.  Horace  Easterbrook, 
of  Hoboken,  on  your  arrival  in  the  States,  you  would  do  a  good 
turn  to  her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  confer  an  eternal  favour  on 

'  Yours  very  truly, 

'  Emily  Wade.' 

Lucy  folded  her  hands  in  melodramatic  despair.  *  Kansas 
City!'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  shudder  of  horror.  'And  Asa 
P.  Easterbrook !  A  geologist,  indeed !  That  horrid  Mrs.  Wade ! 
She  just  did  it  on  purpose  ! ' 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  I  put  in,  regarding  the  letter  close,  *  she 
did  it  merely  because  she  was  asked  to  find  a  chaperon  for 
the   girl;    and  she  wrote  the  very  shortest  possible  note,  in  a 
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perftmctory  way,  to  the  very  first  acquaintance  she  chanced  to  hear 
of  who  was  going  to  America/ 

'  Vernon ! '  my  wife  exclaimed,  with  a  very  decided  air,  *  you 
men  are  such  simpletons !  You  credit  everybody  always  with  the 
best  and  purest  motives.  But  you're  utterly  wrong.  I  can  see 
through  that  woman.  The  hateful,  hateful  wretch !  She  did  it 
to  spite  me !  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  boy ;  my  dear,  guileless 
Bernard ! ' 

Bernard,  I  may  mention,  is  our  eldest  son,  aged  just  twenty- 
four,  and  a  Cambridge  graduate.  He's  a  tutor  at  King's,  and 
though  he's  a  dear  good  fellow,  and  a  splendid  long-stop,  I  couldn't 
myself  conscientiously  say  I  regard  guilelessness  as  quite  his  most 
marked  characteristic. 

'  What  are  you  doing  ? '  I  asked,  as  Lucy  sat  down  with  a 
resolutely  determined  air  at  her  writing-table  in  the  corner. 

'  Doing ! '  my  wife  replied,  with  some  asperity  in  her  tone. 
^  Why,  answering  that  hateful,  detestable  woman ! ' 

I  glanced  over  her  shoulder,  and  followed  her  pen  as  she  wrote 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Wade,— It  was  indeed  a  delight  to  us  to  see 
your  neat  little  handwriting  again.  Nothing  would  give  us 
greater  pleasure,  I'm  sure,  than  to  take  charge  of  your  friend, 
who,  I'm  confident,  we  shall  find  a  most  charming  companion. 
Bernard  will  be  with  us,'so  she  won't  feel  it  dull,  I  trust.  We  hope 
to  have  a  very  delightful  trip,  and  your  happy  thought  in  pro- 
viding us  with  a  travelling  companion  will  add,  no  doubt,  to  all 
our  enjoyment — especially  Bernard's.  We  both  join  in  very 
kindest  regards  to  Mr.  Wade  and  yourself,  and  I  am  ever 

'  Yours  most  cordially, 

'  Lucy  B.  Hancock.' 

My  wife  fastened  down  the  envelope  with  a  very  crushing  air. 
*  There,  that  ought  to  do  for  her,'  she  said,  glancing  up  at  me 
triumphantly.  *  I  should  think  she  could  see  from  that,  if  she's 
not  as  blind  as  an  owl,  I've  observed  her  atrocious  designs  upon 
Bernard,  and  mean  to  checkmate  them.  If,  after  such  a  letter,  she 
has  the  cheek  to  send  us  her  Yankee  girl  to  chaperon,  I  shall  con- 
sider her  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  and  all  notions  of  decency. 
But  she  won't,  of  course.  She'll  withdraw  her  unobtrusively.' 
And  Lucy  flung  the  peccant  sheet  that  had  roused  all  this 
wrath  on  to  the  back  of  the  fireplace  with  offended  dignity. 

She  was  wrong,  however.  By  next  evening's  post  a  second 
letter  arrived,  more  discomposing,  if  possible,  to  her  nerves  than 
the  first  one. 
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*  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Hancock,  London. 

'  Dear  Madam, — I  learn  from  my  friend  Mrs.  Wade,  of  Oxford 
College,  that  you  are  going  to  be  kind  enough  to  take  charge  of  me 
across  the  ocean.  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  will  gladly 
accept  your  friendly  offer.  If  youwill  let  me  know  by  what  steamer 
you  start,  I  will  register  my  passage  right  away  in  Liverpool. 
Also,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  from  what  ddpdt 
you  leave  London,  and  by  what  train,  I  will  go  along  with  you 
in  the  cars.     Tm  unused  to  travel  alone. 

*  Eespectfully, 

'Melissa  P.  Easterbrook.' 

Lucy  gazed  at  it  in  despair.  *  A  creature  like  that ! '  she 
cried,  all  horror-struck.  '  Oh,  my  poor  dear  Bernard !  The 
ocean,  she  says !  Go  along  with  you  in  the  cars !  Melissa  P. 
Easterbrook ! ' 

'  Perhaps,'  I  said  tentatively,  *  she  may  be  better  than  her 
name.     And  at  any  rate,  Bernard's  not  hound  to  marry  her  ! ' 

Lucy  darted  at  me  profound  volumes  of  mute  feminine  con- 
tempt. '  The  girl's  pretty,'  she  said  at  last,  after  a  long  deep 
pause,  during  which  I  had  been  made  to  realise  to  the  full  my 
own  utter  moral  and  intellectual  nothingness.  '  You  may  be  sure 
she's  pretty.  Mrs.  Wade  wouldn't  have  foisted  her  upon  us  if  she 
wasn't  pretty,  but  unspeakable.  It's  a  vile  plot  on  her  part  to 
destroy  my  peace  of  mind.  You  won't  believe  it,  Vernon :  but  I 
haow  that  woman.  And  what  does  the  girl  mean  by  signing 
herself  "  Eespectfully,"  I  wonder  ? ' 

*  It's  the  American  way,'  I  ventured  gently  to  interpose. 

'  So  I  gather,'  my  wife  answered  with  a  profound  accent,  of 
contempt.  To  her,  anything  that  isn't  done  in  the  purest  English 
way  stands,  ipso  facto^  self-condenmed  immediately. 

A  day  or  two  later  a  second  letter  arrived  from  Miss  Easter- 
brook, in  reply  to  one  of  Lucy's,  suggesting  a  rendezvous.  I 
confess  it  drew  up  in  my  mind  a  somewhat  painful  picture. 
I  began  to  believe  my  wife's  fears  were  in  some  ways  well 
grounded. 

'  Mrs.  Lucy  B.  Hancock,  London '  (as  before). 

*  Dear  Madam, — I  thank  you  for  yours,  and  will  meet  you  on 
the  day  and  hour  you  mention  at  St.  Pancras  d^6t.  You  will 
know  me  when  you  see  me,  because  I  shall  wear  a  dove-coloured 
dress,  with  bonnet  to  match,  and  a  pair  of  grey  spectacles. 

'  Respectfully, 

'Melissa  P.  Easterbrook.' 
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I  laid  it  down  and  sighed.  '  A  New  England  schoolmarm  ! ' 
I  exclaimed  with  a  groan.  '  It  sounds  rather  terrible.  A  dove- 
coloured  dress,  and  a  pair  of  grey  spectacles !  I  fancy  I  can 
picture  her  to  myself — a  tall  and  bony  person  of  a  certain  age, 
with  corkscrew  curls,  who  reads  improving  books,  and  has  views 
of  her  own  about  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.' 

But  as  my  spirits  went  down,  so  Lucy's  went  up,  like  the  old 
man  and  woman  in  the  cottage  weather-glass.  '  That  looks  more 
promising,'  she  said.  *  The  spectacles  are  good.  Perhaps  after 
all  dear  Bernard  may  escape.  I  don't  think  he's  at  all  the  sort 
of  person  to  be  taken  with  a  dove-coloured  bonnet.' 

For  some  days  after  Bernard  came  home  from  Cambridge  we 
chaffed  a  good  deal  among  ourselves  about  Miss  Melissa  Easter- 
brook.  Bernard  took  quite  my  view  about  the  spectacles  and 
dress.  He  even  drew  on  an  envelope  a  fancy  portrait  of  Miss 
Easterbrook,  as  he  said  himself,  *from  documentary  evidence.' 
It  represented  a  typical  schoolmarm  of  the  most  virulent  order, 
and  was  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  receptive  mind  of 
ingenuous  youth  on  simple  inspection. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  we  were  to  go  to  Liverpool.  We 
arrived  at  St.  Pancras  in  very  good  time,  and  looked  about  on  the 
platform  for  a  tall  and  hard-faced  person  of  Transatlantic  aspect, 
arrayed  in  a  dove-coloured  dress  and  a  pair  of  grey  spectacles. 
But  we  looked  in  vain :  nobody  about  seemed  to  answer  to  the 
description.  At  last  Bernard  turned  to  my  wife  with  a  curious 
smile.  *  I  think  I've  spotted  her,  mother,'  he  said,  waving  his 
hand  vaguely  to  the  right.  'That  lady  over  yonder — by  the 
door  of  the  refreshment-room.  Don't  you  see  ?  That  must  be 
Melissa.'  For  we  knew  her  only  as  Melissa  already  among 
ourselves  :•  it  had  been  raised  to  the  mild  rank  of  a  family 
witticism. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  he  suggested,  and  paused  for  cer- 
tainty. There,  irresolute  by  the  door  and  gazing  about  her 
timidly  with  inquiring  eyes,  stood  the  prettiest,  tiniest,  most 
shrinking  little  Western  girl  you  ever  saw  in  your  life — attired, 
as  she  said,  in  a  dove-coloured  dress,  with  bonnet  to  match,  and 
a  pair  of  grey  spectacles.  But  oh,  what  a  dove-coloured  dress ! 
Walter  Crane  might  have  designed  it— one  of  those  perfect 
travelling  costumes  of  which  the  American  girl  seems  to  possess 
a  monopoly;  and  the  spectacles — well,  the  spectacles,  though 
undoubtedly  real,  added  just  a  touch  of  piquancy  to  an  otherwise 
almost  painfully  timid  and  retiring  little  figure.     The  moment  I 
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set  eyes  on  Melissa  Easterbrook,  I  will  candidly  admit,  I  was  her 
captive  at  once  ;  and  even  Lucy,  as  she  looked  at  her,  relaxed  her 
face  involuntarily  into  a  sympathetic  smile.  As  a  rule,  Lucy 
might  pose  as  a  perfect  model  of  the  British  matron  in  her  ampler 
and  maturer  years — *  calmly  terrible,'  as  an  American  observer 
once  described  the  genus:  but  at  sight  of  Melissa  she  melted 
without  a  struggle.  '  Poor  wee  little  thing,  how  pretty  she  is ! ' 
she  exclaimed  with  a  start.  You  will  readily  admit  that  was  a 
great  deal,  from  Lucy. 

Melissa  came  forward  tentatively,  a  dainty  blush  half  rising  on 
her  rather  pale  and  delicate  Uttle  cheek.  '  Mrs.  Hancock  ? '  she 
said  in  an  inquiring  tone,  with  just  the  fidntest  suspicion  of  an 
American  accent  in  her  musical  small  voice.  Lucy  took  her  hand 
cordially.  '  I  was  sure  it  was  you,  ma'am,'  Melissa  went  on  with 
pretty  confidence,  looking  up  into  her  face,  *  because  Mrs.  Wade 
told  me  you'd  be  as  kind  to  me  as  a  mother  ;  and  the  moment  I 
saw  you  I  just  said  to  myself,  "  That  rmuBi  be  Mrs.  Hancock : 
she's  so  sweetly  motherly."  How  good  of  you  to  burden  yourself 
with  a  stranger  like  me !  I  hope  indeed  I  won't  be  too  much 
trouble.' 

That  was  the  beginning.  I  may  as  well  say,  first  as  last,  we 
were  all  of  us  taken  by  storm  '  right  away '  by  Melissa.  Luc^ 
herself  struck  her  flag  unconditionally  before  a  single  shot  was 
fired,  and  Bernard  and  I,  hard  hit  at  all  points,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  She  was  the  most  charming  little  girl  the  human 
mind  can  conceive.  Our  cold  English  language  fails,  in  its 
roughness,  to  describe  her.  She  was  petite,  mignonne,  graceful, 
fairy-like,  yet  with  a  touch  of  Yankee  quaintness  and  a  delicious 
eapi^lerie  that  made  her  absolutely  unique  in  my  experience  of 
women.  We  had  utterly  lost  our  hearts  to  her  before  ever  we 
reached  liverpool ;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  believe  the  one  of  us 
whose  heart  was  most  completely  gone  was,  if  only  you'll  believe 
it,  that  calmly  terrible  Lucy. 

Melissa's  most  winning  characteristic,  however,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  her  perfect  frankness.  As  we  whirled  along  on  our 
way  across  England,  she  told  us  everything  about  herself,  her 
family,  her  friends,  her  neighbours,  and  the  population  of  Kansas 
City  in  general.  Not  obtrusively  or  egotistically — of  egotism 
Melissa  would  be  wholly  incapable — but  in  a  certain  timid,  con- 
fiding, half-childlike  way,  as  of  the  lost  little  girl,  that  was  abso- 
lutely captivating.  *  Oh  no,  ma'am,'  she  said,  in  answer  to  one 
of  Lucy's  earliest  questions,  *  I  didn't  come  over  alone.     I  think 
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rd  be  afraid  to.  I  came  with  a  whole  squad  of  us  who  were  doing 
Europe.  A  prominent  lady  in  Kansas  City  took  charge  of  the 
square  lot.  And  I  got  as  far  as  Borne  with  them,  through  Grer- 
many  and  Switzerland,  and  then  my  money  wouldn't  run  to  it 
any  further:  so  I  had  to  go  back.  Travelling  comes  high  in 
Europe,  what  with  hotels  and  fees  and  having  to  pay  to  get  your 
baggage  checked.     And  that's  how  I  came  to  want  an  escort.' 

Bernard  smiled  good-naturedly.  ^  Then  you  had  only  a  fixed 
sum,'  he  asked,  '  to  make  your  European  tour  with  ?  ' 

*  That's  so,  sir,'  Melissa  answered,  looking  up  at  him  quizzically 
through  those  pretty  grey  spectacles.  '  I'd  put  away  quite  a  httle 
sum  of  my  own  to  make  this  trip  upon.  It  was  my  only  chance 
of  seeing  Europe  and  improving  myself  a  piece.  I  knew  when  I 
started  I  couldn't  go  all  the  round  trip  with  the  rest  of  my  party : 
but  I  thought  I'd  set  out  with  them,  any  way,  and  go  ahead  as 

'  long  as  my  funds  held  out ;  and  then  when  I  was  through  I'd 
turn  about  and  come  home  again.' 

'  But  you  put  away  the  money  yourself? '  Lucy  asked,  with  a 
little  start  of  admiring  surprise. 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  Melissa  answered  sagely.    '  I  know  it.   I  saved  it.' 

*  From  your  allowance  ? '  Lucy  suggested,  from  the  restricted 
horizon  of  her  English  point  of  view. 

Melissa  laughed  a  merry  little  laugh  of  amusement.  *  Oh,  no,' 
she  said  ;  '  from  my  salary,' 

'  From  your .  salary ! '  Bernard  put  in,  looking  down  at  her 
with  an  inquiring  glance. 

*  Yes,  sir ;  that's  it,'  Melissa  answered,  all  unabashed.  '  You 
see,  for  four  years  I  was  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office.'  She  pro- 
nounced it  '  clurk,'  but  that's  a  detail. 

*0h,  indeed!'  Bernard  echoed.  He  was  burning  to  know 
how,  I  could  see,  but  politeness  forbade  him  to  press  Melissa  on 
so  delicate  a  point  any  further. 

Melissa,  however,  herself  supplied  at  once  the  missing  informa- 
tion. *  My  father  was  postmaster  in  our  city,'  she  said,  simply, 
*  under  the  last  administration — ^President  Blanco's,  you  know — 
and  he  made  me  one  of  his  clerks,  of  course,  when  he'd  gotten  the 
place ;  and  as  long  as  the  fun  went  on,  I  saved  all  my  salary  for 
a  tour  in  Europe.' 

*  And  at  the  end  of  four  years  ?  '  Lucy  said. 

*  Our  party  went  out,'  Melissa  put  in,  confidentially.  ^  So,  when 
the  trouble  began,  my  father  was  dismissed,  and  I  had  just 
enough  left  to  take  me  as  far  as  Eome,  as  I  told  you.' 
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I  was  obliged  to*  explain  parenthetically,  to  allay  Lticy*s 
wonderment,  that  in  America  the  whole  personnel  of  every  local 
Government  office  changes  almost  completely  with  esuch  incoming 
President. 

*  That's  so,  sir,'  Melissa  assented,  with  a  wise  little  nod.  '  And 
&s  I  didn't  think  it  likelyv  our  folks  would  get  in  again  in  a  hurry 
— the  country's  had  enough  of  us — I  just  thought  I'd  make  the 
best  of  my  money  when  I'd  got  it.' 

'  And  you  used  it  all  up  in  giving  yourself  a  holiday  in  Europe  ? ' 
Lucy  exclaimed,  half  reproachfully.  To  her  economic  British 
mind  such  an  expenditure  of  capital  seemed  horribly  wasteful. 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  Melissa  answered,  all  unconscious  of  the  faint 
disapproval  impKed  in  Lucy's  tone.  'You  see,  I'd  never  been 
anywhere  much  away  from  Kansas  City  before ;  and  I  thought 
this  was  a  special  opportunity  to  go  abroad,  and  visit  the  picture- 
galleries  and  cathedrals  of  Europe,  and  enlarge  my  mind,  and  get 
a  little  culture.  To  us,  a  glimpse  of  Europe's  an  intellectual 
necessary.' 

'  Oh,  then,  you  regarded  your  visit  as  largely  educational  ? ' 
Bernard  put  in,  with  increasing  interest.  Though  he's  a  fellow 
and  tutor  of  King's,  I  will  readily  admit  that  Bernard's  personal 
tastes  lie  rather  in  the  direction  of  rowing  and  football  than  of 
general  culture ;  but  still,  the  American  girl's  point  of  view 
decidedly  attracted  him  by  its  novelty  in  a  woman. 

'  That's  so,  sir,'  Melissa  answered  once  more,  in  her  accustomed 
affirmative.  '  I  took  it  as  a  sort  of  university  trip.  I  graduated 
in  Europe.  In  America,  of  course,  wherever  you'go,  all  you  can 
see's  everywhere  just  the  same,  purely  new  and  American.  The 
language,  the  manners,  the  type  don't  vary :  in  Europe,  you  cross 
a  frontier  or  a  ribbon  of  sea,  and  everything's  different.  Now, 
on  this  trip  of  ours,  we  went  first  to  Chester,  to  glimpse  a  typical 
old  English  town — those  Rows,  oh !  how  lovely ! — and  then  to 
Leamington,  for  Warwick  Castle  and  Kenilworth.  Kenilworth's 
just  glorious,  isn't  it  ? — with  its  mouldering  red  walls  and  its  dark 
green  ivy,  and  the  ghost  of  Amy  Robsart  walking  up  and  down 
upon  the  close-shaven  English  grass-plots.' 

*  I've  heard  it's  very  beautiful,'  Bernard  admitted  gravely. 

*  What !  you  live  so  close,  and  you've  never .  been  there ! ' 
Melissa  exclaimed,  in  frank  surprise. 

Bernard  allowed  with  a  smile  he  had  been  so  culpably 
negligent. 

'  And  Stratford-on-Avon,  too ! '  Melissa  went  on,  enthusiast- 
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ically,  her  black  eyes  beaming.  '  Isn't  Stratford  just  charming ! 
I  don't  care  for  the  interminable  Shakespeare  nuisance,  you 
know — ^that's  all  too  new  and  made  up ;  we  could  raise  a  Shake- 
speare house  like  that  in  Kansas  City  any  day ;  but  the  church, 
and  the  elms,  and  the  swans,  and  the  river !  I  made  such  a 
sweet  little  sketch  of  them  all,  so  soft  and  peaceful.  At  least, 
the  place  itself  was  as  sweet  as  a  comer  of  heaven,  and  I  tried  as 
well  as  I  could  in  my  way  to  sketch  it.' 

'  I  suppose  it  is  very  pretty,'  Bernard  replied,  in  a  meditative 
tone. 

Melissa  started  visibly.  '  What !  have  you  never  been  there, 
either  ? '  she  exclaimed,  taken  aback.  '  Well,  that  is  odd,  now  ! 
You  live  in  England,  and  have  never  run  over  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon !  Why,  you  do  surprise  me  !  But,  there  !  I  suppose  you 
English  live  in  the  midst  of  culture,  as  it  were,  and  can  get  to  it 
all  right  away  at  any  time  ;  so,  perhaps,  you  don't  think  quite  as 
much  of  it  as  we  do,  who  have  to  save  up  our  money,  perhaps 
for  years,  to  get,  for  once  in  our  lives,  just  a  single  passing 
glimpse  of  it.  You  live  at  Cambridge,  you  see ;  you  must  be 
steeped  in  culture,  right  down  to  the  finger-ends.' 

Bernard  modestly  responded,  twirling  his  manly  moustache, 
that  the  river  and  the  running-ground,  he  feared,  were  more  in 
his  way  than  art  or  architecture. 

*  And  where  else  did  you  go  besides  England  ? '  Lucy  asked 
really  interested. 

'Well,  ma'am,  from  London  we  went  across  by  Ostend  to 
Bruges,  where  I  studied  the  Memlings,  and  made  a  few  little 
copies  from  them,'  Melissa  answered,  with  her  sunny  smile.  *  It's 
such  a  quaint  old  place,  Bruges.  Life  seems  to  flow  as  stagnant  as 
its  own  canals.     Have  you  ever  been  there  ? ' 

*  Oh,  charming  ! '  Lucy  answered  ;  *  most  delightful  and  quiet. 
But — er — who  are  the  Memlings  ?     I  don't  quite  recollect  them.' 

MeUssa  gazed  at  her,  open-eyed.  '  The  Memlings  ? '  she  said, 
slowly  ;  '  why,  you've  just  missed  the  best  thing  at  Bruges  if  you 
haven't  seen  them.  They've  such  a  naive  charm  of  their  own,  so 
innocent  and  sympathetic.  They're  in  the  Hopital  de  St.  Jean, 
you  know,  where  Memling  put  them.  And  it's  so  delightful  to 
see  great  pictures  like  those — though  they're  tiny  little  things  to 
look  at — in  their  native  surroundings,  exactly  as  they  were  first 
painted — the  Chasse  de  Ste.  Ursule,  and  all  those  other  lovely 
things,  so  infantile  in  their  simplicity,  and  yet  so  exquisitely 
graceftil,  and  pure,  and  beautiful.    I  don't  know  as  I  saw  anything 
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in  Europe  to  equal  them  for  pathos  in  their  own  way — except, 
of  course,  the  Fra  Angelicos  at  San  Marco  in  Florence.' 

*  I  don't  think  I've  seen  them,'  Lucy  murmured,  with  an  un- 
comfortable air.  I  could  see  it  was  just  dawning  upon  her,  in 
spite  of  her  patronising,  that  this  Yankee  girl,  with  her  imperfect 
command  of  the  English  tongue,  knew  a  vast  deal  more  about 
some  things  worth  notice  than  she  herself  did.  ^  And  where  did 
you  go  then,  dear  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  from  Bruges  we  went  on  to  Ghent,'  Melissa  answered, 
leaning  back,  and  looking  as  pretty  as  a  picture  herself  in  her 
sweet  little  travelling-dress,  'to  see  the  great  Van  Eyck,  the 
"  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,"  you  know — that  magnificent  panel- 
picture.  And  then  we  went  to  Brussels,  where  we  had  Dierick 
Bouts  and  all  the  later  Flemings  ;  and  to  Antwerp,  for  Rubens 
and  Vandyck  and  Quintin  Matsys  ;  and  the  Hague  after  that,  for 
Rembrandt  and  Paul  Potter  ;  and  Amsterdam  in  the  end,  for  Van 
der  Heist  and  Gerard  Dow,  and  the  late  Dutch  painters..  So,  you 
see,  we  had  quite  an  artistic  tour — we  followed  up  the  develop- 
ment of  Netherlandish  art,  from  beginning  to  end,  in  historical 
order.     It  was  just  delightful.' 

'  I  went  to  Antwerp  once,'  Bernard  put  in,  somewhat  sheep- 
ishly, still  twirling  his  moustache ;  '  but  it  was  on  my  way  to 
Switzerland ;  and  I  didn't  see  much,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
except  the  cathedral  and  the  quay  and  the  hotel  I  was  stopping  at.' 

'Ah,  that's  all  very  well  for  yoM,'  Melissa  answered,  with  a 
rather  envious  air.  *  You  can  see  these  things  any  day.  But  for 
us,  the  chance  comes  only  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  we  must  make 
the  most  of  it.' 

WeU,  in  such  converse  as  this  we  reached  Liverpool  in  due  time, 
and  went  next  morning  on  board  our  steamer.  We  had  a  lovely 
passage  out,  and  all  the  way,  the  more  we  saw  of  Melissa,  the 
more  we  liked  her.  To  be  sure,  Lucy  received  a  terrible  shock 
the  third  day  out,  when  she  asked  Melissa  what  she  meant  to  do 
when  she  returned  to  Kansas  City.  '  You  won't  go  into  the  Post 
Office  again,  I  suppose,  dear  ?  '  she  said  kindly,  for  we  had  got  by 
that  time  on  most  friendly  terms  with  our  little  Melissa. 

*  I  guess  not,'  Melissa  answered.  '  No  such  luck  any  more. 
I'll  have  to  go  back  again  to  the  store  as  usual.' 

'  The  store  ! '  Lucy  repeated,  bewildered.  '  I — I  don't  quite 
understand  you,' 

*  Well,  the  shop,  I  presume  you'd  call  it,'  MeUssa  answered, 
smiling.     '  My  father's  gotten  a  book-store  in  Kansas  City ;  and 
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before  I  went  into  the  Post  Office  I  helped  him  at  the  counter. 
In  fact,  I  was  his  saleswoman.' 

'  I  assure  you,  Vernon/  Lucy  remarked  in  our  berth  that 
night,  '  if  an  Englishwoman  had  said  it  to  me,  I'd  have  been 
obliged  to  apologise  to  her  for  having  forced  her  to  confess  it, 
and  I  don't  know  what  way  I  should  ever  have  looked  to  hide  my 
face  while  sho  was  talking  about  it.  But  with  Melissa  it's  all  so 
different,  somehow.  She  spoke  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing 
on  earth  for  her  father  to  keep  a  shop,  and  she  didn't  seem  the  least 
little  bit  in  the  world  ashamed  of  it  either.' 

*  Why  should  she  ?*  I  answered,  with  my  masculine  bluntness. 
But  that  was  perhaps  a  trifle  too  advanced  for  Lucy.  Melissa  was 
exercising  a  widening  influence  on  my  wife's  point  of  view  with 
astonishing  rapidity  :  but  still,  a  perfect  lady  must  always  draw  a 
line  somewhere. 

All  the  way  across,  indeed,  Melissa's  lively  talk  was  a  constant 
delight  and  pleasure  to  every  one  of  us.  She  was  so  taking,  that 
girl,  so  confidential,  so  friendly.  We  really  loved  her.  Then  her 
quaint  little  Americanisms  were  as  pretty  as  herself — not  only 
her  '  Yes,  sirs,'  and  her  *  No,  ma'ams,'  her  *  I  guess '  and  *  That's 
so,'  but  her  fresh  Western  ideas  and  her  infinite  play  of  fancy  in 
the  Queen's  English.  She  turned  it  as  a  iK)tter  turns  his  clay. 
In  Britain,  our  mother  tongue  has  crystallised  long  since  into  set 
forms  and  phrases.  In  America,  it  has  still  the  plasticity  of  youth ; 
it  is  fertile  in  novelty — nay,  even  in  surprises.  And  Melissa  knew 
how  to  twist  it  deftly  into  unexj)ected  quii)s  and  incongruous 
conjunctions.  Her  talk  ran  on  like  a  limpid  brook,  with  a  musical 
ripple  playing  ever  on  the  surface.  As  for  Bernard,  he  helped  her 
about  the  ship  like  a  brother,  as  she  moved  lightly  around  with 
her  sylphlike  little  form  among  the  ropes  and  capstans.  Melissa 
liked  to  be  helped,  she  said :  she  didn't  beUeve  one  bit  in  woman's 
rights ;  no,  indeed — she  was  a  great  deal  too  fond  of  being  taken 
care  of  for  that.  And  who  wouldn't  take  care  of  her,  that  delicate 
little  thing,  like  some  choice  small  masterpiece  of  cunning 
workmanshij)  ?  Why,  she  almost  looked  as  if  she  were  made  of 
Venetian  glass,  and  a  fall  on  deck  would  shatter  her  into  a 
thousand  firagments. 

And  her  talk  all  the  way  was  of  the  joys  of  Europe — the  castles 
and  abbeys  she  was  leaving  behind,  the  i)ictures  and  statues  she 
had  seen  and  admired,  the  pictures  and  statues  she  had  left 
unvisited.  *  Somebody  told  me  in  Paris,'  she  said  to  me  one 
day,  as  she  hung  on  my  arm  on  deck  and  looked  up  into  my 
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fece  confidingly  with  that  childlike  smile  of  hers,  *  the  only 
happy  time  in  an  American  woman's  life  is  the  period  when  she's 
just  got  over,  the  first  poignant  regret  at  having  left  Europe,  and 
hasn't  yet  reached  the  point  when  she  makes  up  her  mind  that, 
come  what  will,  she  really  Tnust  go  back  again.  And  I  thought, 
for  my  part,  then  my  happiness  was  fairly  spoilt  for  life,  for  I  shall 
never  be  able  again  to  afford  the  journey.' 

*  Melissa,  my  child,'  I  said,  looking  down  at  those  ripe  rich 
lips,  '  in  this  world  one  never  knows  what  may  turn  up  next.  I've 
observed  on  my  way  down  the  path  of  life  that  when  fruit  hangs 
rosy-red  on  the  tree  by  the  wall,  some  passer-by  or  other  is  pretty 
sure  in  the  end  to  pluck  it.' 

But  that  was  too  much  for  Melissa's  American  modesty.  She 
looked  down  and  blushed  like  a  rose  herself.  But  she  answered 
me  nothing. 

A  night  or  two  before  we  reached  New  York  I  was  standing 
in  the  gloom,  half  hidden  by  a  boat  on  the  davits  amidships, 
enjoying  my  vespertinal  cigar  in  the  cool  of  evening ;  and  between 
the  puflFs  I  caught  from  time  to  time  stray  snatehes  of  a  conver- 
sation going  on  softly  in  the  twilight  between  Bernard  and 
Melissa.  I  had  noticed  of  late,  indeed,  that  Bernard  and  MeUssa 
walked  much  on  deck  in  the  evening  together ;  but  this  particular 
evening  they  walked  long  and  late,  and  their  conversation  seemed 
to  me  (if  I  might  judge  by  fragments)  particularly  confidential. 
The  bits  of  it  I  caught  were  mostly,  it  is  true,  on  Melissa's 
part  (when  Bernard  said  an3rthing,  he  said  it  lower).  She  was 
talking  enthusiastically  of  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  Rome,  with 
occasional  flying  excursions  into  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  Once 
as  she  passed  I  heard  something  murmured  low  about  Botticelli's 
'  Primavera' ;  when  next  she  went  by,  it  was  the  Alps  from  Miirren ; 
a  third  time,  again,  it  was  the  mosaics  at  St.  Mark's,  and  Titian's 
'  Assumption,'  and  the  Doge's  Palace.  What  so  innocent  as  art,  in 
the  moonlight,  on  the  ocean  ? 

At  last  Bernard  paused  just  opposite  where  I  stood  (for  they 
didn't  perceive  me),  and  said  very  earnestly,  '  Look  here,  Melissa,' 
— he  had  called  her  Melissa  almost  from  the  first  moment,  and  she 
seemed  to  prefer  it,  it  seemed  so  natural — *  Look  here,  Melissa. 
Do  you  know,  when  you  talk  about  things  like  that,  you  make  me 
feel  so  dreadfully  ashamed  of  myself.' 

'  Why  so,  Mr.  Hancock  ?  '  Melissa  asked  innocently. 

'  Well,  when  I  think  what  opportimities  I've  had,  and  how 
little  I've  used  them,'  Bernard  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  '  and 
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then  reflect  how  few  youVe  got,  and  how  splendidly  you've  made 
the  best  of  them,  I  just  blush,  I  tell  you,  Melissa,  for  my  own 
laziness.' 

*  Perhaps,'  Melissa  interposed  with  a  grave  little  air,  '  if  one 
had  always  been  brought  up  among  it  all,  one  wouldn't  think  quite 
so  much  of  it.  It's  the  novelty  of  antiquity  that  makes  it  so 
charming  to  people  from  my  country.  I  suppose  it  seems  quite 
natural,  now,  to  you  that  your  parish  church  should  be  six  hundred 
years  old,  and  have  tombs  in  the  chancel  with  Elizabethan  ruflfs 
or  its  floor  inlaid  with  Plantagenet  brasses.  To  us,  all  that  seems 
mysterious  and  in  a  certain  sort  of  way  one  might  almost  say 
magical.  Nobody  can  love  Europe  quite  so  well,  Tm  sure,  who 
has  lived  in  it  from  a  child.  Fou  grew  up  to  many  things  that 
burst  fresh  upon  us  at  last  with  all  the  intense  delight  of  a  new 
sensation.' 

They  stood  still  as  they  spoke  and  looked  hard  at  one  another. 
There  was  a  minute's  pause.  Then  Bernard  began  again.  *  Me- 
lissa,' he  faltered  out,  in  a  rather  tremulous  voice,  '  are  you  sorry 
to  go  home  again  ? ' 

'  I  just  hate  it ! '  Melissa  answered  with  a  vehement  burst. 
Then  she  added  after  a  second,  '  But  I've  enjoyed  the  voyage/ 

'  You'd  like  to  live  in  Europe  ? '  Bernard  asked. 

'  I  should  love  it ! '  Melissa  replied.  '  I'm  fond  of  my  folks,  of 
course,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  them;  but  I  just  love 
Europe.  I  shall  never  go  again,  though.  I  shall  come  right  away 
back  to  Kansas  City  now,  and  keep  store  for  father  for  the  rest 
of  my  natural  existence.' 

'  It  seems  hard,'  Bernard  went  on,  musing,  *  that  anybody  like 
you,  Melissa,  with  such  a  natural  love  of  art  and  of  all  beautiful 
things — anybody  who  can  draw  such  sweet  dreams  of  delight  as 
those  heads  you  showed  us  after  Filippo  Lippi — anybody  who  can 
appreciate  Florence  and  Venice  and  Bome  as  you  do,  should  have 
to  live  all  her  life  in  a  Far  Western  town,  and  meet  with  so  little 
sympathy  as  you're  likely  to  find  there.' 

'That's  the  rub,'  Melissa  replied,  looking  up  into  his  face 
with  such  a  confiding  look  (if  any  pretty  girl  had  looked  up  at 
wie  like  that,  I  should  have  known  what  to  do  with  her;  but 
Bernard  was  twenty-four,  and  young  men  are  modest).  '  That's 
the  rub,  Mr.  Hancock.  I  like — well,  European  society  so  very 
much  better.  Our  men  are  nice  enough  in  their  own  way,  don't 
you  know ;  but  they  somehow  lack  polish — ^at  least,  out  West,  I 
mean — in  Kansas  City.     Europeans  mayn't  be  very  much  bette-* 
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when  you  get  right  at  them,  perhaps ;  but  on  the  outside,  any 
way,  to  me,  they're  more  attractive  somehow.' 

There  was  another  long  pause,  during  which  I  felt  as  guilty 
as  ever  eavesdropper  before  me.  Yet  I  was  glued  to  the  spot.  I 
could  hardly  escape.  At  last  Bernard  spoke  again.  'I  should 
like  to  have  gone  round  with  you  on  your  tour,  Melissa,'  he 
said ;  *  I  don't  know  Italy.  I  don't  suppose  by  myself  I  could 
even  appreciate  it.  But  if  you  were  by  my  side,  you'd  have 
taught  me  what  it  all  meant ;  and  then  I  think  I  might  perhaps 
understand  it.' 

Melissa  drew  a  deep  breath.  *  I  wish  I  could  take  it  all  over 
again,'  she  answered,  half  sighing.  '  And  I  didn't  see  Naples, 
either.  That  was  a  great  disappointment.  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  Naples,  I  must  confess,  so  as  to  know  I  could  at  least 
in  the  end  die  happy.' 

'  Why  do  you  go  back? '  Bernard  asked,  suddenly,  with  a  bounce, 
looking  down  at  that  wee  hand  that  trembled  upon  the  taflfrail. 

'  Because  I  can't  help  myself,'  Melissa  answered,  in  a  quivering 
voice.     '  I  should  like — I  should  like  to  live  always  in  England.' 

'  Have  you  any  special  preference  for  any  particular  town  ? ' 
Bernard  asked,  moving  closer  to  her — though,  to  be  sure,  he  was 
very,  very  near  already. 

*N — no;  n — none  in  particular,'  Melissa  stammered  out 
faintly,  half  sidling  away  from  him. 

'  Not  Cambridge,  for  example  ? '  Bernard  asked,  with  a  deep 
gulp  and  an  audible  eflfort. 

I  felt  it  would  be  unpardonable  for  me  to  hear  any  more.  I 
had  heard  already  many  things  not  intended  for  me.  I  sneaked 
oflF,  unperceived,  and  left  those  two  alone  to  complete  that  con- 
versation. 

Half  an  hour  later — it  was  a  calm  moonlight  night — ^Bernard 
rushed  down  eagerly  into  the  saloon  to  find  us.  'Father  and 
mother,'  he  said,  with  a  burst,  '  I  want  you  up  on  deck  for  just 
ten  minutes.  There's  something  up  there  I  should  like  so  much 
to  show  you.' 

'  Not  whales  ?  '  I  asked  hypocritically,  suppressing  a  smile. 

*  No,  not  whales,'  he  replied ;  '  something  much  more  in- 
teresting.' 

We  followed  him  bUndly,  Lucy  much  in  doubt  what  the 
thing  might  be,  and  I  much  in  wonder,  after  Mrs.  Wade's  letter, 
how  Lucy  might  take  it. 

At  the  top  of  the  companion-ladder  Melissa  stood  waiting 
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for  us,  demure  but  subdued,  with  a  still  timider  look  than  ever 
upon  that  sweet  shrinking  small  face  of  hers.  Her  heart  beat 
hard,  I  could  see  by  the  movement  of  her  bodice,  and  her  breath 
came  and  went ;  but  she  stood  there  like  a  dove,  in  her  dove- 
coloured  travelling-dress. 

'  Mother,*  Bernard  began,  *  Melissa's  obliged  to  come  back  to 
America,  don't  you  know,  without  having  ever  seen  Naples.  It 
seems  a  horrid  shame  she  should  miss  seeing  it.  She  hadn't 
money  enough  left,  you  recollect,  to  take  her  there.' 

Lucy  gazed  at  him,  unsuspicious.  '  It  does  seem  a  pity,'  she 
answered,  sympathetically.  '  She'd  enjoy  it  so  much.  I'm  sorry 
she  hasn't  been  able  to  carry  out  all  her  programme.' 

'  And,  mother,'  Bernard  went  on,  his  eyes  fixed  hard  on  hers, 
'  how  awfully  she'd  be  thrown  away  on  Kansas  City !  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  her  going  back  to  "  keep  store  "  there.' 

'  For  my  part,  I  think  it  positively  wicked,'  Lucy  answered 
with  a  smile,  *  and  I  can't  think  what — well,  people  in  England — 
are  about  to  allow  her  to  do  it.' 

I  opened  my  eyes  wide.  Did  Lucy  know  what  she  was  say- 
ing ?  Or  had  Melissa,  then,  fascinated  her — the  arch  little  witch ! — 
as  she  had  fascinated  the  rest  of  us  ? 

But  Bernard,  emboldened  by  this  excellent  opening,  took 
Melissa  by  the  hand,  as  if  in  due  form  to  present  her.  *  Mother,' 
he  said  tenderly,  leading  the  wee  thing  forward,  '  and  father,  too ; 
ihis  is  what  I  wanted  to  show  you — the  girl  I'm  engaged  to ! ' 

I  paused  and  trembled.  I  waited  for  the  thunderbolt.  But 
no  thunderbolt  fell.  On  the  contrary,  Lucy  stepped  forward, 
and,  under  cover  of  the  mast,  caught  Melissa  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  her  twice  over.  '  My  dear  child,'  she  cried,  pressing  her 
hard,  *  my  dear  little  daughter,  I  don't  know  which  of  you  two  I 
ought  most  to  congratulate.' 

'  But  I  do,'  Bernard  murmured  low.  And,  his  father  though 
I  am,  I  murmured  to  myself,  ^  And  so  do  I,  also.' 

'  Then  you're  not  ashamed  of  me,  mother  dear,'  Melissa 
whispered,  burying  her  dainty  little  head  on  Lucy's  shoulder, 

*  because  I  kept  store  in  Kansas  City  ? ' 

Lucy  rose  above  herself,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

*  My  darling  wee  daughter,'  she  answered,  kissing  her  tenderly 
again,  *  it's  Kansas  City  alone  that  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself 
for  putting  y(y\h  to  keep  store — such  a  sweet  little  gem  as  you 
are!' 

Gbant  Allen. 
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The  Garden. 


MY  garden  was  lovely  to  see. 
For  all  things  fair, 
Sweet  flowers  and  blossoms  rare, 
I  had  planted  there. 
There  were  pinks  and  lilies  and  stocks, 

Sweet  grey  and  white  stocks,  and  rose  and  rue. 
And  clematis  white  and  blue. 
And  pansies  and  daisies  and  phlox. 
And  the  lawn  was  trim,  and  the  trees  wer^i  shady. 
And  all  things  were  ready  to  greet  my  lady 
On  the  Life's-love-crowning  day 
When  she  should  come 
To  her  lover's  home, 
To  give  herself  to  me. 

I  saw  the  red  of  the  roses — 

The  royal  roses  that  bloomed  for  her  sake : 

*  They  shall  lie,'  I  said,  *  where  my  heart's  hopes  lie : 
They  shall  droop  on  her  heart  and  die.' 

I  dreamed  in  the  orchard-closes  : 

*  'Tis  here  we  will  walk  in  the  July  days. 
When  the  paths  and  the  lawn  are  ablaze ; 

We  will  walk  here,  and  look  at  our  life's  great  bUss, 
And  thank  God  for  this.' 

I  leaned  where  the  jasmine  white 
Wreathed  all  my  window  round : 

Here  we  will  lean, 

I  and  my  queen, 
And  look  out  on  the  broad  moonlight : 
For  there  shall  be  moonlight — bright — 
On  my  wedding-night. 
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She  never  saw  the  flowers 

That  were  hers  from  their  first  sweet  hours. 

The  roses,  the  pinks,  and  the  dark  heartsease 
Died  in  my  garden,  nngathered,  forlorn  ; 

Only  the  jasmine,  the  lilies,  the  white,  white  rose. 
They  were  gathered — to  honour  and  sorrow  born. 

They  lay  round  her,  touched  her  close. 
The  jasmine  stars — white  stars,  that  about  our  window 
their  faint  light  shed, 
Lay  round  her  head. 
And  the  white,  white  roses  lay  on  her  breast. 

And  a  long,  white  lily  lay  in  her  hand ; 
They  lie  by  her — rest  with  her  rest. 
But  I,  unhonoured,  unblest — 
I  stand  outside. 

In  the  ruined  garden  solitude — 
Where  she  never  stood — 
On  the  trim  green  sod 
Which  she  never  trod ; 
And  the  red,  red  roses  grow  and  blow, 
—  As  if  anyone  cared 
How  they  fared ! 
And  the  gate  of  Eden  is  shut;  and  I  stand 
And  see  the  Angel  with  flaming  sword — 
Life's  pitiless  Lord — 
And  I  know  I  never  may  pass — 
Alas!  alas! 
Oh  Eose !  my  rose ! 
I  never  may  reach  the  place  where  she  grows, 
A  rose  in  the  garden  of  God. 

£•  Nesbix» 
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Coneeming  the  Cuekoo. 


ri^HE  cuckoo  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  best  known 
JL  and  least  understood  of  our  British  birds.  If  all  the  litera- 
ture which  this  strange  bird  has  inspired  were  collected  together 
it  would  form  a  small  library  in  itself.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a 
point  in  connection  with  its  curious  life-history  which  is  not  from 
time  to  time  made  the  subject  of  question  and  even  contradiction 
by  competent  observers.  The  brief,  mysterious  visits  to  our  shores, 
the  sudden  appearance  everywhere  in  the  early  spring,  and  disap- 
pearance equally  sudden  when  the  year  has  but  reached  its  zenith, 
the  shy  and  unsociable  habits,  and  above  all  the  legend  which 
from  time  immemorial  has  attributed  to  the  bird  conduct  both 
as  a  parent  and  a  nestling  so  unnatural  as  to  be  almost  without 
a  parallel,  all  combine  to  give  the  cuckoo  a  place  in  popular 
imagination  which  no  other  bird  can  lay  claim  to. 

When  the  month  of  April  reaches  its  teens  the  cuckoo  comes 
amongst  us  in  the  south  of  England.  It  goes  north  with  the 
advancing  year,  and  appears  generally  in  Scotland  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  One  of  the  first  things  which  attracts  the 
attention  of  every  observer  of  the  habits  of  the  bird  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  distributes  itself  over  every  variety  of  country  in  these 
annual  invasions.  Other  migrants  have  their  favourite  haunts : 
the  nightingale  seeks  the  copses  of  the  southern  counties,  the 
lark  and  plover  the  open  moors,  the  swallow  the  pastures,  open 
waters,  and  the  haunts  of  men.  The  mud-flats,  the  deep  woods, 
and  the  rocky  places  have  each  their  special  habituSs.  But  the 
cuckoo  is  to  be  found  nearly  everywhere.  It  takes  the  woods  of 
Hampshire  as  famiUarly  as  the  trim  poplars  of  the  Continent,  and 
it  spreads  itself  over  hill,  dale,  and  open  country  indiscriminately. 
The  bird  is  common  round  the  fringes  of  London,  apparently 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  numerous  thickets  in  which  it 
delights ;  but  it  remains  where  trees  and  even  hedgerows  fail,  for 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  bare  mountain-limestone  country,  with  not 
a  bush  in  sight,  flying  familiarly  from  stone  to  stone  and  making 
the  rocks  echo  with  its  well-known  call. 
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The  cuckoo  cannot  properly  be  viewed  from  one  standpoint. 
All  its  habits  form  part  of  a  single  study.  Even  this  apparently 
incidental  question  of  wide  distribution  and  adaptation  to  diverse 
localities  is  probably  intimately  associated  with  the  other  unusual 
habits  of  the  bird,  and  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  them. 

Of  the  actual  existence  of  the  most  widely  reputed  habit  of 
the  cuckoo,  that  which  has  led  to  the  popular  estimation  of  the 
bird  as  a  monster  of  treachery  and  immorality,  there  can  now 
be  no  possible  doubt.  The  tradition  respecting  it  is  of  great 
antiquity ;  but,  unUke  most  traditions  in  natural  history,  it  has 
been  for  long  supported  by  observations  numerous  and  authentic 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting.  Where  the  cuckoo  is 
plentiful  almost  any  painstaking  observer  will  be  able  to  find  for 
himself  the  intruder's  egg  in  the  nest  of  one  or  other  of  the 
species  of  birds  commonly  made  use  of.  The  mother  has  been 
caught  by  many  observers  in  the  very  act  of  foisting  her  oflfspring 
on  her  neighbours,  and  the  young  bird  has  been  followed  in  every 
step  of  its  adventurous  career  from  the  egg  to  the  adult.  Nothing 
in  fact  has  been  left  undone  necessary  to  satisfy  the  utmost 
scruples  of  anyone  gifted  with  that  sceptical  bias  in  these  matters 
which  the  pursuit  of  science  is  supposed  to  demand. 

The  eggs  of  the  cuckoo  have  been  found  in  the  nests  of  nearly 
every  species  of  bird  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  suitable 
for  its  purpose.  The  nests  principally  made  use  of  in  England 
are  those  of  the  meadow-pipet,  hedge-sparrow,  and  pied-wagtail. 
In  certain  districts  where  the  reed-warbler  is  common  the  nest  of 
this  bird  is  a  great  favourite,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
redstart.  Although  the  range  of  choice  which  the  cuckoo  exercises 
is  very  wide — Messrs.  Sharpe  and  Dresser  giving,  for  instance,  a 
list  of  ninety-two  species  of  European  birds,  including  thirty-seven 
British  species,  whose  nests  are  used — it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  bird  nearly  always  chooses  a  nest  belonging  to  a  species  the 
.  natural  food  of  which  is  suitable  to  her  own  young.  The  foster- 
parent  is  thus  nearly  always  insectivorous,  the  nests  of  birds  which 
feed  on  vegetable  substances  being  rarely  used.  Even  the  best 
regulated  instinct,  of  course,  sometimes  errs,  and  the  cuckoo's  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  the  unnatural  parent  sometimes  providing 
foster-parents  equally  unnatural  for  her  young  by  occasionally 
depositing  her  eggs  in  nests  such  as  those  of  the  wood-pigeon  and 
house-sparrow.  But  the  instinct  which  leads  the  bird  to  choose 
the  right  nest  is  well  marked  despite  these  occasional  lapses,  and 
we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  directly  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
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probably  originated,  in  common  with  the  cuckoo's  other  peculiar 
instincts* 

Nothing  connected  with  the  cuckoo  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
discussion  as  the  extraordinary  character  of  its  egg  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  placed  in  the  nest  chosen  to  receive  it. 
Everyone  who  has  collected  birds'  eggs,  or  indulged  in  the  juvenile 
habit  of  birds'-nesting,  or  who  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  dozen  of  new-laids  ordered  from  the 
grocer's,  must  have  noticed  one  rudimentary  fact  respecting  the 
eggs  of  birds.  The  eggs  of  each  species  have  certain  marked 
characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  other  birds : 
the  common  fowl's  egg  is  white,  the  duck's  pale  blue,  the  thrush's 
speckled  green,  the  skylark's  dark  brown.  The  eggs  of  each  kind 
of  bird  also  vary  but  little  in  size.  Now,  strange  to  say,  the 
cuckoo's  egg  is  a  marked  exception  to  this  almost  invariable  rule. 
The  eggs  of  the  cuckoo  have  no  particular  colour.  They  have 
been  found  green,  grey,  blue,  grey-mottled,  green-mottled,  and 
pure  white.  Neither  have  they  any  particular  size.  They  vary 
in  the  most  puzzling  fashion,  from  the  size  of  a  skylark's  egg  to 
almost  that  of  a  pigeon's.  Few  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject 
can  agree  even  as  to  what  the  average  size  should  be.  For  instance, 
two  of  the  best  known,  to  whom  I  refer  at  random,  state  the 
size  of  the  cuckoo's  egg  to  be  respectively  fg-  inch  by  fj  inch, 
and  1  inch  to  1*8  inch  by  '75  inch  to  '61  inch — a  sufficiently  wide 
diflference  to  almost  suggest  whether  they  are  really  speaking  of 
the  egg  of  the  same  bird. 

Closely  associated  with  this  question  of  the  unusual  variation 
in  the  appearance  and  size  of  the  cuckoo's  egg  is  that  of  the 
character  of  the  nest  in  which  it  is  laid.  Formerly,  before  the 
habits  of  the  cuckoo  had  been  made  the  subject  of  such  close 
study,  the  prevailing  idea  was  that  the  bird  sought  out  a  con- 
venient nest,  apparently  at  random,  and  laid  an  egg  in  it  in  the 
absence  of  the  owner.  More  systematic  observation  has,  however,  re- 
vealed that  the  cuckoo's  meanness  has  more  method  in  it,  and  method 
too  which  is  apparently  most  skilfully  devised  to  attain  certain  ends. 
A  great  number  of  authentic  observations,  made  in  a  variety  of 
places,  appear  to  have  established  it  as  a  fact  beyond  doubt  that 
the  eggs  of  the  cuckoo  are  as  a  rule  deposited  in  the  nests  of  birds 
whose  eggs  approximate  both  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  strange 
egg  placed  among  them.  The  view  previously  held  that  the 
cuckoo  actually  laid  her  egg  in  the  chosen  nest  has  been  con- 
giderably  modified  by  observations  both  in  this  country  and  on 
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the  Continent.  It  seems  still  probable  that  the  cuckoo  sometimes 
lays  in  the  nest,  particularly  when  it  is  open  and  conveniently 
situated,  but  the  general  habit  of  the  bird  would  appear  to  be  to 
first  lay  her  egg  on  the  ground  and  then  to  take  it  in  her  biU  and 
deposit  it  in  the  selected  nest. 

This  method  of  depositing  the  egg,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  acknowledged  fact  of  the  variability  of  the  cuckoo's  eggs  and 
their  general  approximation  in  appearance  to  the  eggs  with  which 
they  are  placed,  has  led  to  the  formulation  of  two  theories  on  the 
subject,  both  of  which  are  steadfastly  held  to  by  their  advocates. 
According  to  the  first  view,  the  cuckoo,  having  chosen  the  nest 
in  which  she  is  about  to  lay,  has  the  extraordinary  power  of 
being  able  to  control  at  will  the  appearance  of  her  egg.  She  is 
supposed  to  be  influenced  in  some  unknown  way  by  the  surround- 
ings or  the  appearance  of  the  eggs  already  in  the  nest,  and  to  pro- 
duce in  consequence  an  egg  resembling  those  of  the  foster-parent. 
The  other  theory  credits  the  bird  with  scarcely  less  originality, 
though  with  more  shrewdness.  According  to  the  second  view, 
having  laid  an  egg  on  the  ground,  she  takes  a  kind  of  mental 
inventory  of  its  appearance,  and  then  proceeds  to  deposit  it  in  the 
nest  of  the  bird  whose  egg  it  resembles. 

Without  staying  at  this  point  to  discuss  these  and  other 
theories  which  have  been  put  forward  to  account  for  the  curious 
fact  that  there  is  usually  a  general  resemblance  between  the 
cuckoo's  egg  and  those  of  the  widely  different  species  of  birds 
with  which  it  is  found,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  likely  that 
the  cuckoo  often  lays  on  the  ground  without  the  intention  of 
placing  the  egg  in  any  nest,  and  even  possibly  occasionally  settles 
all  question  of  its  destination  by  quietly  making  a  meal  of  it. 
The  bird  seems  in  some  manner  to  have  obtained  the  reputation 
of  an  egg-sucker,  but  whether  on  the  strength  of  reliable  evidence 
or  not  it  seems  hard  to  say.  I  recently  caught  a  cuckoo  in  the 
act  of  laying  on  the  ground  in  somewhat  peculiar  circumstances 
which  have  some  bearing  on  this  point.  Returning  across 
Wimbledon  Common  about  dusk  on  June  12,  1890,  on  passing  a 
thicket  in  one  of  the  retired  comers,  I  saw  a  cuckoo,  which  was 
calling,  flying  low  and  in  a  peculiar  way  over  the  bracken.  I 
stopped  and  watched  the  bird,  and  saw  it  alight  down  suddenly 
out  of  sight  in  a  meaningful  way.  Hastening  up  to  the  place,  I 
came  upon  two  cuckoos  in  a  dry  open  space  among  the  ferns,  one 
of  them  apparently  in  the  act  of  depositing  an  egg.  Both  birds 
flew  awkwardly  away  on  my  approach,  and  I  took  possession  of 
the  egg,  which  was  quite  warm.    Most  careftd  search  was  made 
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all  round  the  spot  within  a  considerable  radius,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering the  nest  of  some  small  bird  for  which  the  egg  might  have 
been  intended,  but  no  nest  of  any  kind  was  found.  A  point 
which,  however,  seems  worthy  of  remark  is  that  on  afterwards 
returning  to  the  spot  where  the  egg  was  picked  up  I  found  the 
broken  remains  of  a  similar  egg  which  had  api>arently  been 
sucked.  The  conclusion  which  presented  itself  to  my  mind  at 
the  time  was  that  the  bird  had  not  intended  to  deposit  the  egg  in 
any  nest.  She  had  probably  laid  in  the  same  spot  before,  and  had 
either  feasted  on  the  first  egg  herself  or  had  left  it,  and  it  had 
been  found  and  sucked  by  some  animal.  The  second  egg  would 
most  probably  have  suflFered  the  same  &te. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  to  find  that  there  is  still  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  regards  the  behaviour  of  the  nestling  cuckoo  towards 
the  young  of  its  foster-parents.  That  the  presence  of  the  young 
bird  is  fetal  to  the  other  birds  in  the  nest  is  universally  conceded, 
but  that  the  interloper  actually  and  deliberately  throws  out  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  nest,  in  order  to  monopolise  the  whole  of 
the  parental  care,  is  still  questioned  by  writers  of  authority.  The 
presence  ia  the  nest  of  a  bird  so  greedy  as  the  young  cuckoo,  and 
usually  so  much  bigger  than  its  fellows,  would,  it  is  urged,  in  any 
case  bring  about  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  without  it  being 
necessary  to  assume  any  malice  prepense  on  the  part  of  the  young 
cuckoo.  Even  a  writer  of  such  weight  as  Mr,  Seebohm  seems 
inclined  to  class  the  accounts  of  the  young  cuckoo's  action  towards 
its  fellows  in  the  same  category  with  ghost  stories. 

There  seem,  however,  to  be  no  grounds  of  acquitting  the  bird 
of  the  charge  of  deliberately  and  intentionally  causing  the  death 
of  its  fellow-nestlings.  Not  only  is  it  certain  that  the  young 
cuckoo  ejects  the  other  birds  from  the  nest,  but  it  would  appear 
to  be  also  true  that  several  details  of  its  anatomical  structure,  and 
even  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  bird  during  the  first  few 
days  of  its  life,  have  been  acquired  for  the  special  purpose  of 
executing  its  murderous  work  as  swiftly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 
Soon  after  the  young  cuckoo  is  hatched  out  it  exhibits  an  extra- 
ordinarily irritable  and  restless  disposition.  It  keeps  on  beating 
its  stumps  of  wings,  it  tries  to  get  underneath  anything  that  may 
be  placed  in  the  nest,  and  as  it  grows  older  it  will  spar  with  its 
wings  and  peck  at  the  finger  if  placed  near  it.  Anyone  may  see 
by  a  simple  experiment  how  the  bird  regards  itself  in  relation  to 
all  comers.  Not  only  will  it  put  out  the  other  occujmnts,  but  it 
will  throw  out  pieces  of  wood,  lumps  of  earth,  the  eggs  of  other 
birds,  or  anything  of  the  kind  which  may  be  placed  by  the  observer 
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in  the  nest.  The  other  nestlings  are  usually  disposed  of  at  once 
— ^that  is  to  say,  during  the  first  or  second  day — and  any  eggs  that 
may  still  remain  unhatched  in  the  nest  are  put  over  the  side  at 
the  same  time.  The  young  cuckoo  is  aided  in  its  remarkable 
eflforts  by  a  curious  depression  on  the  back  behind  the  shoulders, 
which  is  said  to  disappear  as  the  bird  grows  and  after  it  has  ceased 
to  be  useful.  It  is  asserted  by  Sharpe  and  Dresser  that  the 
restless  habit  also  ceases  after  fourteen  days. 

The  surprising  and  exceptional  nature  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  in  some  measure  also  the  difficulty  of  accepting  the  explana- 
tion usually  given  of  the  origin  of  the  instinct  in  the  young  bird, 
must  be  held  to  account  for  the  disposition  shown  to  accept 
accounts  of  it  with  reserve.  One  of  the  most  graphic  sketches  of 
the  occurrence  by  an  eye-witness  is  that  in  Mr.  Gould's  Birds  of 
Oreat  Britain.  The  account  by  Mrs.  Blackburn,  who  watched 
the  movements  of  the  young  cuckoo,  is  full  of  interest.  The  nest 
under  observation  was  that  of  the  common  meadow-pipet,  and  it 
had  at  first  two  eggs  in  it  besides  that  of  the  cuckoo.  *  At  one 
visit,'  continues  Mrs.  Blackburn,  *  the  pipets  were  foimd  to  be 
hatched,  but  not  the  cuckoo.  At  the  next  visit,  which  was  after 
an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours,  we  found  the  young  cuckoo  alone 
in  the  nest,  and  both  the  young  pipets  lying  down  the  bank, 
about  ten  inches  from  the  margin  of  the  nest,  but  quite  lively 
after  being  warmed  in  the  hand.  They  were  replaced  in  the  nest 
beside  the  cuckoo,  which  struggled  about  until  it  got  its  back 
under  one  of  them,  when  it  climbed  backwards  directly  up  the 
open  side  of  the  nest,  and  hitched  the  pipet  from  its  back  on  to 
the  edge.  It  then  stood  quite  upright  on  its  legs,  which  were 
straddled  wide  apart,  with  the  claws  firmly  fixed  half-way  down 
the  inside  of  the  nest,  among  the  interlacing  fibres  of  which  the 
nest  was  woven,  and,  stretching  its  wings  apart  and  backwards,  it 
elbowed  the  pipet  fairly  over  the  margin  so  far  that  its  struggles 
took  it  down  the  bank  instead  of  back  into  the  nest.  After  this 
the  cuckoo  stood  a  minute  or  two,  feeUng  back  with  its  wings,  as 
if  to  make  sure  that  the  pipet  was  fairly  overboard,  and  then 
subsided  into  the  bottom  of  the  nest.'  The  ejected  bird  was 
replaced,  but  on  again  visiting  the  nest  on  the  foUowing  morning 
both  pipets  were  found  dead  out  of  the  nest.  Mrs.  Blackburn 
continues :  '  The  cuckoo  was  perfectly  naked,  without  the  vestige 
of  a  feather,  or  even  a  hint  of  future  feathers ;  its  eyes  were  not 
yet  opened,  and  its  neck  seemed  too  weak  to  support  the  weight 
of  its  head.  .  .  .  The  most  singular  thing  of  all  was  the  direct 
purpose  with  which  the  blind  little  monster  made  for  the  open 
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side  of  the  nest,  the  only  part  where  it  could  throw  its  burthen 
down  the  bank.  I  think  all  the  spectators  felt  the  sort  of  horror 
and  awe  at  the  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  creature's  intelligence 
to  its  acts  that  one  might  have  felt  at  seeing  a  toothless  hag  raise  a 
ghost  by  an  incantation.     It  was  horribly  uncanny  and  gruesome ! ' 

Another  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  actions  of 
a  young  cuckoo  in  a  hedge-accentor's  nest  was  recently  given 
in  the  Zoologist  by  Mr.  John  Hancock,  who  watched  the  proceed- 
ings throughout.  In  the  early  morning  of  28th  June  the  nest 
contained  the  young  cuckoo  (which  had  been  hatched  the  previous 
day),  two  young  accentors,  and  two  eggs.  The  cuckoo  made  its 
first  attempt  to  put  an  egg  out  of  the  nest  a  few  minutes  after 
five  o'clock  by  getting  it  on  its  back  in  a  clumsy  fashion,  but  it 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  egg  high  enough  to  roll  it  over  the 
edge  of  the  nest.  At  half-past  ten  it  succeeded  in  putting  it  over 
the  side  in  Mr.  Hancock's  presence.  The  cuckoo  then  fell  back 
in  the  nest  apparently  exhausted,  but  in  a  very  agitated  state. 
For  some  time  '  the  two  young  accentors  lay  motionless  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nest,  while  the  cuckoo  kept  moving  its  wings  like 
hands,  as  if  to  excite  or  stir  up  its  companions  into  action.  In 
about  twenty-five  minutes  it  made  two  desperate  efibrts  to  get 
one  of  the  young  accentors  flung  over  the  edge  of  the  nest,  but 
failed.  Another  unsuccessful  struggle  took  place  when  the  mother 
was  on  the  edge  of  the  nest.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  first  young 
accentor  was  put  over  the  edge  of  the  nest.'  The  second  egg  was 
put  out  at  1  P.M.,  and  by  3.30  the  other  young  accentor  had 
followed,  and  the  cuckoo  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  nest. 

The  number  of  the  theories  which  have  been  put  forward 
from  time  to  time  to  account  for  the  imusual  habits  of  the  cuckoo 
is  legion.  The  instinct  of  the  young  bird  is  surprising  enough  in 
itself,  but  the  disappearance  of  the  parental  feelings  in  the  old 
bird,  the  habit  of  laying  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  the  extra- 
ordinary variability  of  the  eggs,  and  the  undoubted  existence  of 
some  connection  between  the  appearance  of  the  egg  and  the 
character  of  the  nest  in  which  it  is  placed  appear  to  be  quite  as 
diflScult  to  explain. 

One  of  the  theories  respecting  the  cuckoo  which  has  received 
general  support  is  that  the  bird's  parasitic  habits  are  the  natural 
result  of  the  character  of  its  food.  This  matter  has  an  interesting 
aspect.  These  who  are  familiar  with  the  natural  selection  theories 
of  Darwin,  Wallace,  and  Lubbock  will  know  that  certain  hairy 
caterpillars  are  supposed  to  have  acquired  their  striking  appear- 
ance as  a  protection  from  birds.     Strange[_to|^8ay,  however,  it  is 
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these  caterpillars  of  the  hairy  kind,  which  other  birds  leave, 
which  form  the  staple  food  of  the  cuckoo.  The  bird,  by  universal 
consent,  is  enormously  greedy,  and  it  devours  great  quantities  of 
them.  Now,  it  is  pointed  out  that,  as  the  supply  of  this  food 
soon  fails,  the  cuckoo  is  obliged  to  migrate  so  early  that  it  would 
not  have  time  to  take  upon  itself  the  cares  of  maternity,  and  so  it 
has  acquired  the  convenient  habit  of  placing  its  offspring  out  to 
nurse.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  theory,  there  are  several 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it  as  it  stands.  The  habit  is 
said  to  be- found  in  the  Indian  species,  which  do  not  migrate. 
The  old  birds  leave  us  in  July  and  August,  but  the  young  remain 
a  month  or  six  weeks  longer ;  and  if  they  can  find  food,  why  not 
the  old  birds  ? 

Another  theory  which  has  its  supporters  is  that  the  panudtio 
habit  is  the  result  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
cuckoo's  eggs  are  laid.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  bird  does 
not  deposit  her  eggs  rapidly  like  most  birds,  but  that  an  interval 
of  four  or  five  or  even  eight  days  intervenes  between  them.  Hence 
it  is  said  that  the  cuckoo  evidently  could  not  utilise  a  nest  of  her 
own,  for  the  first  eggs  would  be  addled  or  hatched  before  the  last 
were  laid.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory  too. 
There  are  other  birds  who  lay  their  eggs  in  the  manner  of  the 
cuckoo,  but  without  having  acquired  its  parasitic  habits.  Irregu- 
larity in  this  respect  exists  doubtless  to  some  extent  in  many 
kinds  of  birds,  and  in  some  to  a  considerable  degree.  Mr.  Coues 
says  of  the  American  species  {Coccygua)  that  the  nests  commonly 
contain  young  by  the  time  the  last  egg  is  laid.  The  evidence  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  this  habit  has  been  developed  in  the  cuckoo 
rather  as  the  result  of  its  other  habits  than  as  the  cause  of  them. 

There  is  another  theory  which  has  received  the  adherence  of 
many  persons  of  weight.  One  of  the  strangest  of  many  unusual 
facts  regarding  the  cuckoo  is  the  proportion  of  the  sexes.  The 
males  greatly  outnumber  the  females.  The  males  have  been 
estimated  at  ten  to  each  female,  and  by  some  observers  as  high 
as  fifteen  to  one ;  even  the  most  moderate  estimates  do  not  place 
the  proportion  at  less  than  five  to  one.  The  theorists  who  find  in 
this  fact  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  birds  are,  however, 
not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  how  it  has  operated.  Some 
regard  it  as  precluding  the  cuckoo  from  mating  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  so  from  building  a  nest  and  rearing  her  young.  Others 
regard  the  temperament  of  the  bird  as  a  kind  of  physiological 
accompaniment  of  the  relationship  of  the  sexes,  but  on  grounds 
which  seem  rather  unsatisfactory,  if  not  obscure. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
unusual  habits  of  the  cuckoo  must  be  sought  for  in  the  operation 
of  natural  selection.  The  great  diflSculty  is,  however,  to  find  the 
key  of  the  situation.  Why  has  the  cuckoo  developed  in  a  certain 
direction  and  become  such  an  exception  to  other  birds  ?  Many 
of  the  peculiarities  which  observers  have  taken  for  causes  are 
without  doubt  effects  acquired  after  the  bird  had  already  made 
progress  in  a  certain  direction.  But  what  has  been  the  starting 
point,  and  where  are  we  to  find  the  cause  which  first  led  to  the 
development  of  the  bird  along  such  a  peculiar  line  ? 

The  proper  point  at  which  to  begin  an  inquiry  of  this  nature 
would  seem  to  be  that  to  which  all  the  theorists  are  willing  to 
return.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cuckoo,  like  all  parasites, 
at  one  time  lived  a  respectable  existence.  The  bird  must  at  some 
time  or  other  have  built  a  nest  and  reared  its  own  young.  •  There 
are  many  recorded  observations  of  the  reversion  of  the  bird  at  the 
present  day  to  this  long  lost  and  aboriginal  instinct  of  nidification. 
The  cuckoo  has  been  seen  to  sit  on  her  own  eggs  on  the  ground, 
and  she  has  been  observed  feeding  her  own  young.  It  is  even 
stated  that  she  sometimes  makes  attempts  at  nest-building. 
Herr  Adolph  Miiller  has  recently  given  an  account  of  a  case  which 
he  claims  to  have  observed  of  a  cuckoo  hatching  her  own  eggs. 
Comparing  the  cuckoo  at  the  present  day  with  other  birds,  nesting 
under  normal  conditions,  we  find  the  parasitic  habit  associated  with 
three  remarkable  characteristics.  There  are  :  (1)  the  undoubted 
gluttony  of  the  bird  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  food ;  (2)  the  great 
preponderance  of  males ;  and  (3)  the  extraordinary  habit  of  the 
young  cuckoo  in  the  nest.  Any  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
cuckoo's  habits  through  natural  selection  should  be  able  not  only 
to  account  for  the  parasitic  instinct,  but  to  explain  in  what  way  these 
peculiarities  are  associated  with  this  instinct  and  with  each  other. 

The  only  other  bird  in  which  the  cuckoo's  habits  are  known 
to  be  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  is  the  American  cow- 
bird.  These  birds  exhibit  in  diflferent  degrees  habits  with  regard 
to  their  eggs,  varying  from  simple  carelessness  to  the  stage  in 
which  the  parasitic  habit  is  almost  as  well  developed  as  in  our 
own  cuckoo.  Some  of  the  birds  only  show  a  disposition  to  lay 
their  eggs  carelessly  about,  occasionally  dropping  them  in  other 
birds'  nests.  In  others  the  nest-building  instinct  has  in  great 
measure  disappeared.  The  birds  congregate  together  in  flocks, 
they  often  lay  their  eggs  in  heaps,  so  that  only  a  small  proportion 
are  hatched,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  parents  will  assist  indiscri- 
minately in  the  task  of  hatcliing  the  eggs  and  feeding  the  young. 
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Lastly,  in  one  species  the  cuckoo's  habit  is  developed.  A  single 
egg  is  laid  in  the  nests  of  other  birds ;  the  young  stranger  mono- 
polises the  attention  of  the  foster-parent ;  and  though  it  is  said  not 
to  eject  its  fellow-nestlings,  like  the  cuckoo,  these  generally  come 
by  their  death  in  consequence  of  its  presence.  The  one  noteworthy 
peculiarity  which  the  cow-bird  is  said  to  have  besides  in  common 
with  the  cuckoo  is  its  gluttony.  The  bird  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  possessing  an  insatiable  appetite. 

Eetuming  now  to  our  own  cuckoo,  there  is  one  peculiarity  of 
the  young  bird  which  seems  very  significant.  It  appears  open  to 
question  whether  the  true  meaning  of  the  habit  of  ejecting  its 
fellows  from  the  nest  has  not  been  overlooked  by  observers.  That 
the  young  cuckoo  could  have  acquired  this  habit,  and  even  an 
anatomical  structure  suitable  to  it,  merely  in  order  to  be  able  to 
turn  out  the  weak  and  small  fellow-nestlings  with  which  it  is 
usually  associated  seems  hard  to  conceive.  These  would  beyond 
doubt  be  either  starved  or  smothered  in  any  case  (as  the  com- 
panions of  the  American  cow-bird  appear  to  be),  and  it  seems 
hard  to  understand  how  natural  selection  could  develop  so  deep- 
seated  a  change  merely  to  obtain  so  small  an  advantage.  The 
alternative  conclusion  is  that  the  cuckoo  must  have  developed 
this  peculiarity  under  conditions  diflferent  from  those  now  existing. 

We  may  be  able  to  realise  to  some  extent  what  the  condi- 
tions must  have  been,  under  which  the  habit  was  at  first 
developed,  if  we  try  to  imagine  for  a  moment  what  would 
happen  if  the  cuckoo  of  the  present  day  were  to  return  to 
its  aboriginal  habits  and  endeavour  to  rear  its  own  young.  Two 
considerations  immediately  present  themselves.  A  single  pair 
would  in  the  first  place  be  quite  unable  to  feed  and  rear  an 
ordinary  brood.  In  the  second  place,  the  young  birds  would  not 
tolerate  each  other  in  the  nest.  There  have  been  rare  cases 
known  where  the  cuckoo  has  deposited  two  eggs  in  the  same  nest, 
and  one  of  the  young  birds  has  been  known  to  eject  the  other 
after  a  prolonged  struggle. 

The  cuckoo,  whether  from  some  change  in  environment,  such 
as  the  disappearance  of  its  natural  food,  or  through  some  other 
cause,  is  evidently  at  the  present  time  a  bird  which  finds  great 
difiiculty  in  feeding  itself.  Each  bird  is  said  to  have  its  own 
feeding  grounds,  which  it  defends  against  all  comers,  and  the 
early  migration,  and  the  significant  fact  that  the  caterpillars 
which  other  birds  reject  form  the  staple  food,  all  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cuckoo  obtains  sufficient  food  only  with 
difficulty.     Now  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  the  efifec 
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upon  the  young  was  when  these  conditions  first  arose  and  the 
cuckoo  was  still  a  normally  nesting  bird.  The  nesting  period  is 
the  time  when  the  demand  for  food  is  greatest,  and  the  rivalry 
must  immediately  and  in  the  first  place  have  made  itself  felt 
among  the  young  birds.  The  advantage  must  now  have  inevitably 
been  with  those  birds  which  from  generation  to  generation 
obtained  the  most  food  in  the  struggle  which  ever  went  on  in 
the  nest.  This  is  where,  in  all  probability,  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  at  least  in  the  young  cuckoo  of  the  habit  of  ejecting  its 
fellows  from  the  nest,  and  the  development  in  the  surviving  birds, 
through  the  operation  of  natural  selection,  of  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture and  temperament  which  accompanies  it. 

If  we  are  right  so  far  it  is  probable  that  we  are  now  also  in 
view  of  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  males.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  amongst  most 
birds  the  males  are  always  the  stronger  and  more  active  in  the 
nest.  The  advantage  in  such  a  struggle  must  always  have  been 
with  the  males,  and  the  broods  of  which  the  greatest  number 
survived  were  those  of  birds  which  produced  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  males.  This  selection  may  have  continued  after  the 
cuckoo  had  acquired  its  parasitic  habits.  It  would  operate,  it 
must  be  noticed,  not  simply  by  weeding  out  the  females,  but  by 
selecting  for  survival  the  descendants  of  those  cuckoos  which 
produced  a  preponderance  of  males,  and  which  would  consequently 
transmit  a  similar  tendency  to  their  ofispring.  This  tendency 
thus  developed  through  an  immense  number  of  generations  would 
inevitably  become  in  course  of  time  what  we  find  it  to  be  at  the 
present  day,  the  normal  habit  of  the  bird. 

The  origin  of  the  parasitic  habit  of  the  cuckoo  is  less  diffi- 
cult to  account  for.  We  have  here,  in  feet,  only  to  foUow  in 
the  main  the  explanation  already  suggested  by  Darwin,  always 
remembering,  however,  that  this  habit  is  in  itself  probably  but  an 
incident  in  a  peculiar  course  of  development.  The  habit  probably 
had  its  beginning  in  either  one  of  two  tendencies  common  among 
birds — viz.,  the  inclination  to  steal  from  each  other  nest-building 
materials  and  the  disposition  to  occasionally  lay  in  each  other's 
nests.  Of  the  habit  of  stealing  nest-building  materials  we  have 
a  familiar  example  in  the  rooks,  and  it  is  widely  distributed 
among  birds.  The  Baltimore  oriole,  a  near  relative  of  the 
American  cow-bird,  is  described  as  being  very  active  in  appro- 
priating materials  collected  by  other  birds.  Some  of  the  cow- 
birds  either  build  a  nest  of  their  own  or  seize  on  one  belonging  to 
another  bird,  while  in  others,  as  already  mentioned,  the  cuckoo's 
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habit  is  developed.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  many  familiar 
examples  of  the  habit  of  occasionally  laying  in  other  nests, 
especially  among  the  gallinaceous  birds. 

It  is  not  difficult  in  either  case  to  imagine  how  the  present 
habit  of  the  cuckoo  was  developed,  doubtless  by  easy  stages.  If 
the  cuckoo  of  the  present  day  finds  great  difficulty  in  feeding 
itself  during  its  stay  with  us,  it  was  obviously  a  great  advantage 
for  the  voracious  young  bird  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of  foster- 
parents.  The  young  birds  developing  from  eggs  which  chanced 
to  be  deposited  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  stood  a  much  better 
chance  of  survival,  and  this  chance  was  further  increased  when 
but  a  single  egg  was  laid  in  each  nest.  From  a  small  beginning 
the  habit  would,  in  fiict,  be  developed  and  perfected  by  the 
operation  of  natural  selection  alone. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  example  of  gradual  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end 
which  the  habits  of  the  cuckoo  afford.  Many  strange  and 
ingenious  theories,  a  few  examples  of  which  have  been  given, 
have  been  propounded  to  accoimt  for  the  instinct  which  appa- 
rently leads  the  cuckoo  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  nests  containing 
others  resembling  them  in  appearance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, we  have  here  only  another  beautiful  example  of  appropriate 
results  produced  by  natural  selection.  The  great  variation  in  the 
cuckoo's  eggs  has  been  already  referred  to.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
placed,  as  I  have  done,  a  cuckoo's  egg  of  the  largest  type  in  a 
nest  with  the  eggs  of  one  of  the  smaller  birds  utilised,  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  the  incongruity  of  the  appearance.  There 
would  be  little  doubt  in  his  mind  that  if  the  cuckoo  herself  de- 
posited her  eggs  thus  unsuitably,  they  must  often  not  be  hatched 
out.  That  this  happens  sometimes  at  present  is  not  unlikely ; 
that  it  happened  more  often  in  the  past  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Mr.  Nuttall  relates  significant  instances  of  the  sagacity  of  the 
American  summer-yellow  bird  in  refusing  to  hatch  the  egg  of  the 
cow-bird  placed  among  her  own.  The  strange  egg  is  sometimes 
broken,  or,  being  too  large  for  ejectment,  it  is  enclosed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  nest  and  a  new  lining  built  over  it,  and  the  bird  is  even  said  td 
sometimes  enclose  with  it  in  this  manner  her  own  eggs  rather  than 
hatch  out  that  of  the  intruder.  Some  selection  of  this  kind  must 
undoubtedly  have  been  going  on  in  the  case  of  the  cuckoo's  eggs  for 
an  immense  period.  The  eggs  which  had  most  chance  of  being 
hatched  out  were  doubtless  always  those  most  closely  resembling 
the  eggs  of  the  foster-parent. 

VOL.  xvra.  NO.  av.  n 
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But  now  comes  the  most  carious  part.  Natural  selection  it 
may  be 'said  has  acted  thus  far,  but  how  comes  it  that  a  particular 
cuckoo  lays  a  certain  type  of  egg  in  a  particular  nest?  The 
answer  is  interesting.  It  has  been  noted  by  several  observers 
that  the  same  cuckoo  lays  eggs  of  the  same  type,  and  recent 
observations  also  establish  a  strong  probability  that  each  cuckoo 
generally  lays  in  the  nest  of  the  same  species  of  bird.  Now 
both  these  peculiarities  would  in  all  probability  be  hereditary. 
The  cuckoo,  in  fact,  deposits  her  egg  in  a  suitable  nest,  not 
from  any  extraordinary  or  mysterious  instinct,  but  because 
the  descendant  of  a  bird  reared,  for  instance,  in  a  skylark's,  from 
an  egg  resembling  those  of  the  foster-parent,  would  herself 
probably  lay  in  a  skylark's  nest,  and  produce  an  egg  of  similar 
appeal  ance.  We  appear  to  have  here  an  exceedingly  interesting 
state  of  things.  Natural  selection  has,  as  it  were,  developed  in 
individuals  of  the  cuckoo  tribe  the  tendency  to  produce  certain 
varying  types  of  eggs,  and  at  one  and  the  same  time  has  also 
developed  the  tendency  to  deposit  these  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the 
suitable  species  of  bird.  The  great  variation  in  size  and  appear^ 
ance  in  the  cuckoo  eggs,  therefore,  simply  roughly  corresponds  to 
the  variation  among  the  eggs  of  the  numerous  species  of  foster^ 
parents  made  use  of  by  the  bird. 

If  the  feu^ts  have  justified  us  in  regarding  the  cuckoo  as  a  bird 
which  experiences  great  difSculty  in  obtaining  sufficient  food,  we 
appear  to  have,  therefore,  in  the  operation  of  natural  selection  alone, 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  series  of  habits  and 
instincts  which  have  rendered  the  bird  remarkable  from  time 
immemorial.  That  the  difficulty  has  been  an  increasing  one  from 
some  distant  time  in  the  past  the  evidence  seems  to  show; 
whether  it  still  continues  to  increase,  and  whether  we  must  regard 
the  bird  as  travelling  slowly  on  the  down  grade  towards  extinction, 
it  would  be  more  difficult  to  say.  Some  of  the  founts  may  appear 
to  point  to  this  conclusion.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  bird, 
the  extraordinary  limits  which  it  reaches  in  its  migrations  (it 
is  found  from  South  Africa  through  the  tropics,  and  as  far  north 
as  the  pines  go  in  Europe),  the  short  period  over  which  its  visits 
extend,  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  the  well-known  gluttony  and 
rivalry  for  the  feeding-grounds  are  facts  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  parasitic  habit,  can  at  all  events  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  cuckoo  of  the  present  day  maintains  its  position  amid 
the  competition  of  life  only  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Cannock  Brand. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MANY  days  passed  before  George  thought  of  renewing  his  visit 
to  Washington  Square,  and  during  that  time  he  was  not  even 
tempted  to  go  and  see  Mrs.  Trimm.  If  the  truth  were  to  be  told, 
it  might  appear  that  the  vision  of  the  two  young  girls,  which  had 
kept  George  in  company  as  he  returned  to  his  home,  did  not 
present  itself  again  for  a  long  time  with  any  especial  vividness. 
Possibly  the  surroundings  and  occupations  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  lived  were  not  of  a  nature  to  stir  his  memories  easily ;  possibly, 
too,  and  more  probably,  the  first  impression  had  lacked  strength 
to  fascinate  his  imagination  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  The 
habit  of  reading  a  book,  writing  twenty  lines  of  print  about  it  and 
throwing  it  aside,  never  to  be  taken  up  again,  may  have  its  con- 
sequences in  daily  life.  Though  quite  unconscious  of  taking  such 
a  superficial  view  of  so  serious  a  matter,  George's  mind  treated 
the  Misses  Fearing  very  much  as  it  would  have  treated  a  book 
that  had  been  sent  in  for  notice,  dealt  with  and  seen  no  more. 
Now  and  then,  when  he  was  not  at  work,  and  was  even  less  inte- 
rested than  usual  in  his  father's  snatches  of  conversation,  he  was 
conscious  of  remembering  his  introduction  to  the  two  young 
ladies,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  was  something  humorous  in  the 
recollection.  Totty's  businesslike  mode  of  procedure  amused 
him,  and  what  seemed  to  him  her  absurd  assumption  of  a  wild 
improbability.  The  ludicrous  idea  of  the  whole  affair  entertained 
his  fancy  for  a  few  seconds  before  it  slipped  away  again.  He 
could  not  tell  exactly  where  the  source  of  his  mirth  was  situated 
in  the  chain  of  ideas,  but  he  almost  smiled  at  the  thought  of  the 
enormous,  stiff  easy-chairs,  and  of  the  bookcase  in  the  comer, 
»  Copyright  1891,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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loaded  to  the  highest  shelf  with  histories  bound  in  tree  calf  and 
gold.  He  remembered,  too,  the  look  of  disappointment  in  Totty's 
eyes  when  he  had  alluded  to  the  respectability  of  the  furniture 
as  they  walked  up  Fifth  Avenue. 

Those  thoughts  did  not  altogether  vanish  without  suggesting 
to  George's  inner  sight  the  outlines  of  the  girls*  faces,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  had  a  faint  memory  of  the  sounds  of  their  voices. 
It  would  not  displease  him  to  see  and  hear  both  again,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  visit  in  the  afternoon  was  an  undertaking  of 
some  importance,  a  fact  which  cannot  be  realised  by  people  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  society,  and  who  go  to  see  each  other  as 
a  natural  pastime,  just  as  the  solitary  man  takes  up  a  book,  or 
as  the  sailor  who  has  nothing  to  do  knots  and  splices  odds  and 
ends  of  rope.  It  is  not  only  that  the  material  preparations  are 
irksome,  and  that  it  is  a  distinctly  troublesome  affair  for  the 
young  literary  drudge  to  make  himself  outwardly  presentable; 
there  is  also  the  tiresome  necessity  of  smoothing  out  the  weary 
brain  so  that  it  may  be  capable  of  appreciating  a  set  of  unfamiliar 
impressions  in  which  it  anticipates  no  relaxation.  Add  to  all  this 
the  leaven  of  shyness  which  so  often  belongs  to  young  and  sensi- 
tive natures,  and  the  slight  exertion  necessary  in  such  a  case 
swells  and  rises  till  it  seems  to  be  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

A  day  came,  however,  when  George  had  nothing  to  do.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  on  a  particular  afternoon, 
having  finished  one  piece  of  work  to  his  satisfaction,  he  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  begin  another ;  for,  among  the  many  consequences 
of  entering  upon  a  literary  life  is  the  losing  for  ever  of  the  feel- 
ing that  at  any  moment  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Let  a 
writer  work  until  his  brain  reels  and  his  fingers  can  no  longer 
hold  the  pen,  he  will  nevertheless  find  it  impossible  to  rest  with- 
out imagining  that  he  is  being  idle.  He  cannot  escape  from  the 
devil  that  drives  him,  because  he  is  himself  the  driver  and  the 
driven,  the  fiend  and  his  victim,  the  torturer  and  the  tortured. 
Let  physicians  rail  at  the  horrible  consequences  of  drink,  of 
excessive  smoking,  of  opium,  of  chloral,  and  of  morphine — the 
most  terrible  of  all  stimulants  is  ink,  the  hardest  of  taskmasters, 
the  most  fascinating  of  enchanters,  the  breeder  of  the  sweetest 
dreams  and  of  the  most  appalling  nightmares,  the  most  insinuating 
of  poisons,  the  surest  of  destroyers.  One  may  truly  venture  to 
say  that  of  an  equal  number  of  opium-eaters  and  professional 
writers,  the  opium-eaters  have  the  best  of  it  in  the  matter  of 
long  life,  health,   and  peace  of   mind.     We  all  hear  of   the 
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miserable  end  of  the  poor  wretch  who  has  subsisted  for  years 
upon  stimulants  or  narcotics,  and  whdse  death,  often  at  an 
advanced  age,  is  held  up  as  a  warning  to  youth ;  but  who  ever 
knows  or  speaks  of  the  countless  deaths  due  solely  to  the  over-use 
of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ?  Who  catalogues  the  names  of  those 
many  whose  brains  give  way  before  their  bodies  are  worn  out  ? 
Who  counts  the  suicides  brought  about  by  failure,  the  cases  of 
men  starving  because  they  would  rather  write  bad  English  than 
do  good  work  of  any  other  sort?  In  proportion  to  the  whole 
literary  profession  of  the  modem  world  the  deaths  alone,  without 
counting  other  accidents,  are  more  numerous  than  those  caused 
by  alcohol  among  drinkers,  by  nicotine  among  smokers,  and  by 
morphine  and  like  drugs  among  those  who  use  them.  For  one 
man  who  succeeds  in  literature  a  thousand  fail,  and  a  hundred, 
who  have  looked  upon  the  ink  when  it  was  black  and  cannot  be 
warned  from  it,  and  whose  nostrils  have  smelled  the  printer's 
sacrifice,  are  ruined  for  all  usefulness  and  go  drifting  and  struggling 
down  the  stream  of  failure  till  death  or  madness  put  an  end  to 
their  sufferings.  And  yet  no  one  ventures  to  call  writing  a 
destroying  vice,  nor  to  condemn  poor  scribblers  as  '  ink-drunkards.' 

George  walked  the  whole  distance  from  his  house  to  Wash- 
ington Square.  He  had  not  been  in  that  part  of  the  city  since 
he  had  come  with  his  cousin  to  make  his  first  visit,  but  as  he 
drew  near  to  his  destination  he  began  to  regret  that  he  allowed 
more  than  a  fortnight  to  pass  without  making  any  attempt  to  see 
his  new  acquaintances.  On  reaching  the  house  he  found  that 
Constance  Fearing  was  at  home.  He  was  sorry  not  to  see  the 
younger  sister,  with  whom  he  had  found  conversation  more  easy 
and  sympathetic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  seemed  less  stiff  and  formal  than  on  the  first  occasion  ;  the 
disposition  of  the  heavy  furniture  had  been  changed,  there  were 
flowQrs  in  the  old-fashioned  vases,  and  there  were  more  books  and 
small  objects  scattered  upon  the  tables. 

'  I  was  afraid  you  were  never  coming  again ! '  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  holding  out  her  hand. 

There  was  something  simple  and  frank  about  her  manner 
which  put  Greorge  at  his  ease. 

*  You  are  very  kind,'  he  answered.  '  I  was  afraid  that  even  to- 
day might  be  too  soon.  But  Sherry  Trimm  says  that  when  he  is 
in  doubt  he  plays  trumps — and  so  I  came.' 

^  Not  at  all  too  soon,'  suggested  Constance. 

'The  calculation  is  very  simple.    A  visit  once  a  fortnight 
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would  make  twenty-six  visits  a  year  with  a  fraction  more  in  leap 
year,  would  it  not  ?    Does  not  that  appal  you  ? ' 

'  I  have  not  a  mathematical  mind,  and  I  do  not  look  so  far 
ahead.  Besides,  if  we  are  away  for  six  months  in  the  sunmier, 
you  would  not  make  so  many.' 

*  I  forgot  that  everybody  does  not  stay  in  town  the  whole  year. 
I  suppose  you  will  go  abroad  again.' 

*  Not  this  year,'  answered  Miss  Fearing  rather  sadly. 
George  glanced  at  her  face  and  then  looked  quickly  away. 

He  imderstood  her  tone,  and  it  seemed  natural  enough  that  the 
fresh  recollection  of  her  mother's  death  should  for  some  time  pre- 
vent both  the  sisters  from  returning  to  Europe.  He  could  not  help 
wondering  how  much  real  sorrow  lay  behind  the  young  girl's  sad- 
ness, though  he  was  somewhat  astonished  to  find  himself  engaged 
in  such  an  odd  psychological  calculation.  He  did  not  readily 
believe  evil  of  anyone,  and  yet  he  found  it  hard  to  believe  much 
absolute  good.  Possibly  he  may  have  inherited  something  of  this 
untrustfalness  from  his  father,  and  there  was  a  side  in  his  own 
character  which  abhorred  it.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  silence 
between  the  two.  George  sitting  in  his  upright  chair  and  bend- 
ing forward,  gazing  stupidly  at  his  own  hands  clasped  upon  his 
knee,  while  Constance  Fearing  leaned  far  back  in  her  deep  easy- 
chair  watching  his  dark  profile  against  the  bright  light  of  the 
window.  "" 

*  Do  you  like  people,  Miss  Fearing  ? '  George  asked  rather 
suddenly. 

*  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

*  I  mean,  is  your  first  impulse,  about  people  you  meet  for  the 
first  time,  to  trust  them,  or  not  ? ' 

*  That  is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
thought  much  about  it.     What  is  your  own  impulse  ? ' 

'  You  are  distrustful,'  said  George  in  a  tone  of  conviction. 

*Why?' 

^  Because  you  answer  a  question  by  a  question.' 

*  Is  that  a  sign  ?  How  careful  one  should  be  !  No — I  will  try 
to  answer  fairly.  I  think  I  am  unprejudiced,  but  I  like  to  look  at 
people's  faces  before  I  make  up  my  voxnA  about  them.' 

*  And  when  you  have  decided,  do  you  change  easily  ?  Have 
you  not  a  decided  first  impression  to  which  you  come  back  in  spite 
of  your  judgment,  and  in  spite  of  yourself? ' 

'  1  do  not  know.  I  fancy  not.  I  think  I  would  rather  not 
have  anything  of  the  kind.    Why  do  you  ask  ? ' 
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'  Out  of  curiosity,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  being  curioud.  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  think  what  the  world  would  be  like  if  nobody 
asked  questions  ? ' 

*  It  would  be  a  very  quiet  place.* 

'  We  should  all  be  asleep.  Curiosity  is  only  the  waking  state 
of  the  mind.  We  are  all  asking  questions,  all  the  time,  either 
of  ourselves,  of  our  friends,  or  of  our  books.  Nine-tenths  of  them 
are  never  answered,  but  that  does  not  prevent  us  from  asking 
more.' 

*  Or  from  repeating  the  same  ones — to  ourselves,'  said  Con- 
stance. 

*  Yes  5  the  most  interesting  ones/ 
^  What  is  most  interesting  ? ' 

'  Always  that  which  we  hope  the  most  and  the  least  expect  to 
have,*  Creorge  answered.  *  We  are  talking  psychology  or  some- 
thing very  like  it,*  he  added  with  a  dry  laugh. 

'Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not?'  asked  his  com- 
panion. *  Why  do  you  laugh,  Mr.  Wood  ?  Your  laugh  does  not 
sound  very  heartfelt  either.'  She  fixed  her  clear  blue  eyes  on 
him  for  a  moment. 

*  One  rarely  does  well  what  one  has  not  practised  before  an 
audience,'  he  answered.  *  As  you  suggest,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  talk  psychology — if  we  know  enough  about  it — that 
is  to  say,  if  you  do,  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not.  There  is  no  subject  on 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  make  smart  remarks.' 

*  Excepting  our  neighbours,*  observed  Constance. 

*  I  have  no  neighbours,  Who  is  my  neighbour  ? '  asked  George 
l»ther  viciously. 

'  I  think  there  is  a  biblical  answer  to  that  question.* 

*But  I  do  not  live  in  biblical  times;  and  I  suppose  my 

scratches  are  too  insignificant  to  attract  the  attention  of  any 

passing  Samaritan.' 

*  Perhaps  you  have  none  at  all.' 

*  Perhaps  not.  I  suppose  our  neighbours  are  "  them  that  we 
love  that  love  us,"  so  the  old  toast  says.    Are  they  not  ? ' 

*  And  those  whom  we  ought  to  love,  I  fancy,'  suggested  Con- 
stance. 

'But  we  ought  to  love  our  enemies,  "What  a  neighbourly 
World  it  is,  and  how  full  of  love  it  should  be  ! ' 

*  Fortunately,  "  love  "  is  a  vague  word.' 

'  Have  you  never  tried  to  define  it  ? '  asked  the  young  man. 
'  I  am  not  clever  enough  for  that.    Perhaps  you  could.' 
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George  looked  quickly  at  the  young  girl.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  believe  that  she  made  the  suggestion  out  of  coquetry,  but  he 
was  not  old  enough  to  understand  that  such  a  remark  might  have 
escaped  from  her  lips  without  the  slightest  intention. 

'  I  rather  think  that  definition  ends  when  love  begins/  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  pause.  '  All  love  is  experimental,  and  definition 
is  generally  the  result  of  many  experiments.' 

*  Experimental  ? ' 

*  Yes.  Do  you  not  know  many  cases  in  which  people  have 
tried  the  ejcperiment  and  have  fiuled  ?  It  is  no  less  an  experiment 
if  it  happen  to  succeed.  Affection  is  a  matter  of  fiwt,  but  love  is 
a  matter  of  speculation.' 

*  I  should  not  think  that  experimental  love  would  be  worth 
much,'  said  Constance,  with  a  shade  of  embarrassment.  A  very 
flEiint  colour  rose  in  her  cheeks  as  she  spoke. 

*  One  should  have  tried  it  before  one  should  judge.  Or  else, 
one  should  begin  at  the  other  extremity  and  work  backwards  from 
hate  to  love,  through  the  circle  of  one's  acquaintances.' 

*  Why  are  you  always  alluding  to  hating  people  ? '  asked  the 
young  girl,  turning  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  of  gentle,  sur- 
prised protest.  '  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  seeming  cynical,  or  for  the 
sake  of  making  paradoxes?  It  is  not  r^ly  possible  that  you 
should  hate  everyone,  you  know.' 

*  With  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  you  are  quite  right,'  George 
answered.  *  But  I  was  hoping  to  discover  that  you  hated  some 
one,  for  the  sake  of  observing  your  symptoms.  You  look  so  very 
good.' 

It  would  have  been  hard  to  say  that  the  expression  of  his  face 
had  changed,  but  as  he  made  the  last  remark  the  lines  that  natu- 
rally gave  his  mouth  a  scornful  look  were  unustially  apparent. 
The  colour  appeared  again  in  Constance's  cheeks,  a  little  brighter 
than  before,  and  her  eyes  glistened  as  she  looked  away  from  her 
visitor. 

*  I  think  you  might  find  that  appearances  are  deceptive  if  you 
go  on,'  she  said. 

^  Should  I  ? '  asked  George  quietly,  his  features  relaxing  in  a 
singularly  attractive  smile  which  was  rarely  seen  upon  his  fiace. 
He  was  conscious  of  a  thrill  of  intense  satisfaction  at  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  young  girl's  sensitiveness,  a  satisfaction  which  he 
could  not  then  explain,  but  which  was  in  reality  highly  artistic. 
The  sensation  could  only  be  compared  to  that  produced  in  an 
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appreciative  ear  by  a  new  and  perfectly  harmonious  modulation 
sounded  upon  a  very  beautiful  instrument. 

'  I  wonder,'  he  resumed  presently,  '  what  form  the  opposite  of 
goodness  would  take  in  you  ?  Are  you  ever  very  angry  ?  Perhaps 
it  is  rude  to  ask  such  questions.     Is  it  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know.  No  one  was  ever  rude  to  me,'  Constance 
answered  calmly.  *But  I  have  been  angry — since  you  ask — I 
often  am,  about  little  things.' 

*  And  are  you  very  fierce  and  terrible  on  those  occasions  ?  ' 

*  Very  terrible  indeed,'  laughed  the  young  girl.  '  I  should 
frighten  you  if  you  were  to  see  me.' 

'  I  can  well  believe  that.     I  am  of  a  timid  disposition.' 
'  Are  you  ?    You  do  not  look  like  it.     I  shall  ask  Mrs.  Trimm 
if  it  is  true.    By-the-bye,  have  you  seen  her  to-day  ? ' 
^  Not  since  we  were  here  together.' 

*  I  thought  you  saw  her  very  often.  I  had  a  note  from  her 
yesterday.     I  suppose  you  know  ? ' 

*  I  know  nothing.     What  is  it  ?  ' 

*  Old  Mr,  Craik  is  very  ill — dying,  they  say.  She  wrote  to 
tell  me  so,  explaining  why  she  had  not  been  here.' 

George's  eyes  suddenly  gleamed  with  a  disagreeable  light. 
The  news  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  agreeable.  Not,  indeed, 
that  George  could  ever  hope  to  profit  in  any  way  by  the  old  man's 
death ;  for  he  was  naturally  so  generous  that,  if  such  a  pros{)ect 
had  existed,  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  rejoice  in  its  reaUsa- 
tiou;  He  hated  Thomas  Craik  with  an  honest  and  disinterested 
hatred,  and  the  idea  the  world  was  to  be  rid  of  him  at  last  was 
inexpressibly  delightful. 

*  He  is  dying,  is  he  ?  '  he  asked  in  a  constrained  voice. 

'  You  seem  glad  to  hear  it,'  said  Constance,  looking  at  him 
with  some  curiosity. 

'  I  ?  Yes — well,  I  am  not  exactly  soiry  ! '  His  laugh  was 
harsh  and  unreal.  '  You  could  hardly  expect  me  to  shed  tears — 
that  is,  if  you  know  anything  of  my  father's  misfortunes.' 

*  Yes,  I  have  heard  something.  But  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  the 
person  to  give  you  the  news.' 

*  Why,  I  am  grateful  to  you.' 

'  I  know  you  are,  and  that  is  precisely  what  I  do  not  like.  I 
do  not  expect  you  to  be  grieved,  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  one  man 
80  elated  over  the  news  of  another  man's  danger.' 

'  Why  not  say,  his  death  ? '  exclaimed  George. 
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Constance  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  looked  at  him  as 
she  spoke. 

*I  hardly  know  you,  ISIr.  Wood.  This  is  only  the  second 
time  I  have  seen  you,  and  I  have  no  right  to  make  remarks  about 
your  character.     But  I  cannot  help  thinking — that ^ 

She  hesitated,  not  as  though  from  any  embarrassment,  but  as 
if  she  could  not  find  the  words  she  wanted.  Greorge  made  no 
attempt  to  help  her,  though  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  she 
wanted  to  say.  He  waited  coldly  to  see  whether  she  could  com- 
plete her  sentence. 

'You  ought  not  to  think  such  things,'  she  said  suddenly; 
'  and  if  you  do,  you  ought  not  to  show  it.' 

*  In  other  words,  you  wish  me  to  reform  either  my  character 
or  my  manners,  or  both.  Do  you  know  that  old  Tom  Craik 
ruined  my  &ther  ?  Do  you  know  that  after  he  had  done  that  he 
let  my  Bather's  reputation  suflTer,  though  my  father  was  as  honest 
as  the  daylight  and  he  himself  was  the  thief?  That  sounds  very 
dramatic  and  theatrical,  does  it  not  ?  It  is  all  very  true  never- 
theless. And  yet,  you  expect  me  to  be  such  a  clever  actor  as  not 
to  show  my  satisfaction  at  your  news.  All  I  can  say,  Miss  Fearing, 
is  that  you  expect  a  great  deal  of  hmnan  nature,  and  that  I  am 
very  sorry  to  be  the  particular  individual  who  is  fated  to  disappoint 
your  expectations.' 

*  Of  course  you  feel  strongly  about  it — I  did  not  know  all  you 
have  just  told  me,  or  I  would  not  have  spoken.  I  wish  everyone 
could  forgive — it  is  so  right  to  forgive/ 

*  Yes— undoubtedly,'  assented  George.  *  Begin  by  forgiving 
me,  please,  and  then  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  the  worthy 
Mr.  Craik.' 

*  Mrs.  Trimm  seems  to  think  it  is  nervous  prostration— what 
everybody  has  nowadays.' 

'Is  she  very  mUch  cut  up?'  Greorge  asked  with  an  air  of 
concern. 

*  She  writes  that  she  does  not  leave  him/ 

'  Jfor  will— until '    George  stopped  short. 

*  What  were  you  going  to  say  ? ' 

'  I  was  going  to  make  a  remark  about  the  human  will  in 
general  and  about  the  wills  of  dying  men  in  particular.  It  was 
very  ill-natured,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  your  orders.' 

'  1  suppose  she  will  have  all  his  fortune  in  any  case,'  observed 
Constanccj  repressing  a  smile,  as  though  she  felt  that  it  would  not 
suit  the  tone  she  had  taken  before. 
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*  Since  you  make  so  worldly  an  inquiry,  I  presume  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  mantle  of  JVIr.  Craik's  filthy  lucre  will 
descend  upon  the  unwilling  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Sherrington  Trimm. 
To  be  plain,  Totty  will  get  the  dollars.  Well — I  wish  her  joy. 
She  is  not  acquainted  with  poverty  as  it  is,  nor  was  destitution 
ever  her  familiar  friend.' 

'  Why  do  you  affect  that  biblical  sort  of  language  ?  * 

'  It  seems  to  me  more  forcible  than  swearing.  Besides,  you 
would  not  let  me  swear,  I  am  sure,  even  if  I  wanted  to.' 

'  Certainly  not ' 

'  Very  well,  then  you  must  forgive  the  imperfections  of  my 
style  in  consideration  of  my  not  doing  very  much  worse.  I  think 
I  will  go  and  ask  how  Mr.  Craik  is  doing  to-day.  Would  not  that 
show  a  proper  spirit  of  charity  and  forgiveness  ? ' 

'  I  hope  you  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort ! '  exclaimed  Constance 
hastily. 

*  Would  it  not  be  a  proof  that  I  had  profited  by  your  instruc- 
tion?' 

*  I  think  it  would  be  very  hypocritical,  and  not  at  all  nice.' 

^  Do  you  ?    It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  only  look  civil ' 

*  From  what  you  told  me,  civility  can  hardly  be  expected  from 
you  in  this  case.' 

*  1  am  not  obliged  to  tell  the  servant  at  the  door  the  motive 
of  my  curiosity  when  I  inquire  after  the  health  of  a  dying  rela- 
tion.    That  would  be  asking  too  much.' 

'  You  can  inquire  just  as  well  at  Mrs.  Trimm's ' 

^  Mr.  Craik's  house  is  on  my  way  home  from  here — Totty's  is 
not  on  the  direct  line.' 

*  I  hope  you — how  absurd  of  me  though !  It  is  no  business  of 
mine.' 

George  could  not  say  an3rthing  in  reply  to  this  statement, 
but  an  expression  of  amusement  came  over  his  face  which 
did  not  escape  his  companion.  Constance  laughed  a  little  ner^ 
vously. 

*  You  are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  nothing  of  my  business, 
you  see,'  she  said. 

^  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  cannot  assent  without 
being  rude,  nor  diffei*  without  impugning  the  known  truth.' 

'  That  was  very  well  done,  Mr.  Wood,'  said  Constance.  *  1 
have  nothing  more  to  say.' 

*To  me?  Then  I  herewith  most  humbly  take  my  leave.' 
G-eorge  rose  from  his  seat. 
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'  I  did  not  mean  that ! '  exclaimed  the  young  girl  with  a  smile. 
'  Do  not  go ' 

*  It  is  growing  late,  and  Mr.  Craik  may  be  gathered  to  his 
fathers  before  I  can  ring  at  his  door  and  ask  how  he  is.' 

*  Oh,  please  do  not  talk  any  more  about  that  poor  man ! ' 

'  If  I  stay  here  I  shall.  May  I  come  again  some  day,  Miss 
Fearing?  You  bear  me  no  malice  for  being  afflicted  with  so 
much  original  sin  ? ' 

'  Its  originality  almost  makes  it  pardonable.  Come  whenever 
you  please.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  I  hope  that 
my  sister  will  be  here  the  next  time.' 

George  vaguely  hoped  that  she  would  not  as  he  bowed  and 
left  the  room.  He  had  enjoyed  the  visit  far  more  than  Constance 
had,  for  whereas  his  conversation  had  somewhat  disquieted  her 
sensitive  feeling  of  fitness,  hers  had  aflForded  him  a  series  of  novel 
and  delightful  sensations.  He  was  conscious  of  a  new  interest,  of 
a  new  train  of  thought,  and  especially  of  an  odd  and  inexplicable 
sense  of  physical  comfort  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  region 
of  the  heart,  as  though  his  body  had  been  cheered,  his  blood 
warmed,  and  his  circulation  stimulated  by  the  assimilation  of 
many  good  things.  As  he  walked  up  the  Avenue,  he  did  not  ask 
himself  whether  he  had  produced  a  good  or  a  bad  impression 
upon  Miss  Fearing,  nor  whether  he  had  talked  well  or  ill,  still 
less  whether  the  young  girl  had  liked  him,  though  it  is  probable 
that  if  he  had  put  any  of  these  questions  to  his  inner  conscious- 
ness that  complacent  witness  would,  in  his  present  mood,  have 
answered  all  his  inquiries  in  the  way  most  satisfactory  to  his  vanity. 
For  some  reason  or  other  he  was  not  curious  to  know  what  his 
inner  consciousness  thought  of  the  matter.  For  the  moment 
sensation  was  enough,  and  he  was  surprised  to  discover  that  sensa- 
tion could  be  so  agreeable.  He  knew  that  he  was  holding  his 
head  higher  than  usual,  that  his  glance  was  mor^  confident  than 
it  was  wont  to  be,  and  his  step  more  elastic,  but  he  did  not  connect 
any  of  these  phenomena  in  a  direct  way  with  his  visit  in  Washing- 
ton Square.  Perhaps  there  was  a  vague  notion  afloat  in  his  brain 
to  the  effect  that  if  he  once  allowed  the  connection  he  should  be 
forced  into  calling  himself  a  fool,  and  that  it  was  consequently  far 
wiser  to  enjoy  the  state  in  which  he  found  himself  than  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  its  immediate  or  remote  causes. 

It  is  also  probable  that  if  George  Wood's  condition  of  general 
satisfaction  on  that  evening  had  been  more  clearly  dependent 
upon  his  recollection  of  the  young  lady  he  had  just  left,  he  would 
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have  felt  an  impulse  to  please  her  by  doing  as  she  wished ;  in 
other  words,  he  would  have  gone  home  or  would  have  passed  by 
Totty's  house  to  make  inquiries,  instead  of  executing  his  purpose 
of  ringing  at  Mr.  Craik's  door.  But  there  was  something  contra- 
dictory in  his  nature,  which  drove  him  to  do  the  very  things  which 
most  men  would  have  left  undone ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  a 
grain  of  grim  humour  in  the  idea  of  asking  in  person  after  Tom 
Craik's  health  which  made  the  plan  irresistibly  attractive.  He 
imagined  his  own  expression  when  he  should  tell  his  father  what 
he  had  done,  and  he  knew  the  old  gentleman  well  enough  to  guess 
that  the  satire  of  the  proceeding  would  inwardly  please  him  in 
spite  of  himself,  though  he  would  certainly  look  grave  and  shake 
his  head  when  he  heard  the  story. 

Constance  Fearing's  meditations,  when  she  was  left  alone,  were 
of  a  very  different  character.  She  stood  for  a  long  time  at  the 
window  looking  out  into  the  purple  haze  that  hung  about  the 
square,  and  then  she  turned  and  went  and  sat  before  the  fire,  and 
gazed  at  the  glowing  coals.  George  Wood  could  not  but  have 
felt  flattered  had  he  known  that  he  was  the  subject  of  her  thoughts 
during  the  greater  part  of  an  hour  after  his  departure,  and  he  would 
have  been  very  much  surprised  at  his  own  ignorance  of  human 
nature  had  he  guessed  that  her  mind  was  disturbed  by  the  remem- 
brance of  her  own  conduct.  He  would  assuredly  have  called  her 
morbid  and  have  doubted  the  sincerity  of  her  most  sacred  convic- 
tions, and  if  he  could  have  looked  into  her  mind,  that  part  of  his 
history  which  was  destined  to  be  connected  with  hers  would  in 
all  likelihood  have  remained  unenacted.  He  could  certainly  not 
have  understood  her  mood  at  that  time,  and  the  attempt  to  do 
RO  would  have  filled  him  with  most  unreasonable  prejudices  against 
her. 

To  the  young  girl  it  seemed  indeed  a  very  serious  matter  to 
have  criticised  George's  conduct  and  to  have  thrust  her  advice 
upon  him.  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  done  such  a  thing, 
and  she  wondered  at  her  own  boldness.  She  repeated  to  herself 
that  it  was  none  of  her  business  to  consider  what  George  Wood 
did,  and  still  less  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  thoughts,  and  yet 
she  was  glad  that  she  had  spoken  as  she  had.  She  knew  very 
little  about  men,  and  she  was  willing  to  believe  they  might  all 
think  alike.  At  all  events,  this  particular  man  had  very  good 
cause  for  resentment  against  Thomas  Craik.  Nevertheless  there 
was  something  in  his  evident  delight  at  the  prospect  of  the  old 
man's  death  that  was  revolting  to  her  finest  feelings.     Absoluteh- 
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ignorant  of  the  world's  real  evil,  she  saw  her  own  path  beset  with 
imaginary  sins  of  the  most  varied  description,  to  avoid  committing 
which  needed  the  constant  wakefulness  of  a  delicate  sensibility ; 
and  as  she  knew  of  no  greater  or  more  real  evils,  she  fancied  that 
the  lives  of  others  must  be  like  her  own — ^a  labyrinth  of  trans- 
parent cobwebs,  to  brush  against  one  of  which,  even  inadvertently, 
was  but  a  little  removed  from  crime  itself.  Her  education  had 
been  so  strongly  influenced  by  religion  and  her  natural  sensitive- 
ness was  so  great,  that  the  main  object  of  life  presented  itself  to 
her  as  the  necessity  for  discovering  an  absolute  right  or  wrong  in 
the  most  minute  action,  and  the  least  relaxation  of  this  constant 
watch  appeared  to  her  to  be  indicative  of  moral  sloth.  The  fact 
that,  with  such  a  disposition  she  was  not  an  intolerable  nuisance 
to  all  who  knew  her,  was  due  to  her  innate  tact  and  good  taste, 
and  in  some  measure  to  her  youth,  which  lent  its  freshness  and 
innocence  to  all  she  did  and  thought  and  said.  At  the  present 
time  her  conscience  seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  active  and 
dissatisfied.  She  assuredly  did  not  believe  that  it  was  her  mission 
to  reform  George  Wood,  or  to  decorate  his  somewhat  peculiar 
character  with  religious  arabesques  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  she  felt  an  unaccountable  interest  in 
his  conduct,  and  a  degree  of  curiosity  in  his  actions  which,  con- 
sidering how  slightly  she  knew  him,  was  little  short  of  amazing. 
Had  she  been  an  older  woman,  less  religious  and  more  aware  of 
her  own  instincts,  she  would  have  asked  herself  whether  she  was 
not  already  beginning  to  care  for  George  Wood  himself  rather 
than  for  the  blameless  rectitude  of  her  own  moral  feelings.  But 
with  her  the  refinements  of  a  girlish  religiousness  had  so  far  got 
the  upper  hand  of  everything  else  that  she  attributed  her  un- 
easiness to  the  doubt  about  her  own  conduct  rather  than  to  a 
secret  attraction  which  was  even  then  beginning  to  exercise  its 
influence  over  her. 

It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  Constance  Fearing  would  not  fall 
in  love  easily,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
The  most  innocent  love  in  the  world  often  finds  a  barrier  in  the 
species  of  religious  sentimentality  by  which  she  was  at  that  time 
dominated,  for  morbid  scruples  have  power  to  kill  spontaneity 
and  all  that  is  spontaneous,  among  which  things  love  is  first,  or 
should  be.  Constance  was  not  like  her  sister  Grace,  who  had 
loved  John  Bond  ever  since  they  had  been  children,  and  who 
meant  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Her  colder  tempera- 
ment would  lose  time  in  calculating  for  the  future  instead  of 
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allowing  her  to  be  happy  in  the  present.  Deep  in  her  heart,  too, 
there  lay  a  seed  of  unhappiness,  the  habit  of  doubting,  which 
had  grown  out  of  her  mistrust  of  her  own  motives.  She  was  very 
rich.  Should  a  poor  suitor  present  himself,  could  she  help  fear* 
ing  lest  he  loved  her  money,  when  she  could  hardly  find  faith  in 
herself  for  the  integrity  of  her  own  most  trivial  intentions  ?  She 
never  thought  of  Grace  without  admiring  her  absolute  trust  in 
the  man  she  loved. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Thomas  Craik  lay  ill  in  his  great  house,  listening  for  the  failing 
beatings  of  his  heart  as  the  last  glow  of  the  February  afternoon 
faded  out  of  the  curtains  and  withdrew  its  rich  colour  from  the 
carved  panels  on  the  walls.  He  lay  upon  his  pillows,  an  emaciated 
old  man  with  a  waxen  face  and  head,  sunken  eyes  that  seemed  to 
have  no  sight  in  them.  Short  locks  of  yellowish-grey  hair  strayed 
about  his  forehead  and  temples,  like  dry  grasses  scattered  over  a 
skull.  There  was  no  beard  upon  his  face,  and  the  hard  old  lips 
were  tightly  drawn  in  a  set  expression,  a  little  apart,  so  that  the^ 
black  shadow  of  the  open  mouth  was  visible  between  them.  The 
long  nervous  hands  lay  upon  the  counterpane  together,  the 
fingers  of  the  one  upon  the  wrist  of  the  other  feeling  the  sinking 
pulse,  searching  with  their  numbed  extremities  for  a  little  flutter 
of  motion  in  the  dry  veins.  Thomas  Craik  lay  motionless  in  his 
bed,  not  one  outward  sign  betraying  the  tremendous  conflict  that 
was  taking  place  in  his  still  active  brain.  He  was  himself  to  the 
last,  such  as  he  had  always  been  in  the  great  moments  of  his  life, 
apparently  cool  and  collected,  in  reality  filled  with  the  struggle  of 
strong  opposing  passions. 

He  was  not  alone.  Two  physicians  were  standing  in  silence, 
side  by  side,  before  the  chimney-piece,  beneath  which  a  soil 
fire  of  dry  wood  was  burning  steadily  with  a  low  and  unvary- 
ing musical  roar.  An  attendant  sat'  upright  upon  a  carved 
chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  not  taking  his  eyes  from  the  sick  man's 
&ce. 

The  room  was  large  and  magnificent  in  its  furniture  and 
appointments.  The  high  wainscot  had  been  carved  in  rare  woods 
after  the  designs  of  a  great  French  artist.  The  walls  above  were 
covered  with  matehless  Cordova  leather  from  an  Italian  palace. 
The  ceiling  was  composed  of  rich  panels  that  surrounded  a  broad 
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canvas  from  the  hand  of  a  &mou8  Spanish  master,  dead  long  ago. 
The  chimney-piece  was  enriched  with  old  brass  work  from  Cairo, 
and  with  exquisite  tiles  from  Turkish  mosques.  Priceless  Eastern 
carpets,  of  which  not  one  was  younger  than  the  century,  covered 
the  inlaid  wooden  floor.  Diana  of  Poitiers  had  slept  beneath  the 
canopy  of  the  princely  bedstead;  it  was  said  that  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  had  eaten  off  the  table  that  was  placed  beside  it,  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini  had  carved  the  silver  bell  which  stood  within 
reach  of  the  patient's  hand.  There  was  incongruity  in  the  assem- 
blage of  different  objects,  but  the  great  value  of  each  and  all  saved 
the  effect  from  vulgarity,  and  lent  to  the  whole  something  of  the 
odd  harmony  peculiar  to  certain  collections. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  two  doctors  that  Tom  Craik  was 
dying.  They  had  done  what  they  could  for  him  and  were  waiting 
for  the  end.  As  to  his  malady,  it  was  sufficiently  clear  to  both  of 
them  that  his  vitality  was  exhausted,  and  that  even  if  he  survived 
this  crisis  he  could  not  have  long  to  live.  They  agreed  that  the 
action  of  the  heart  had  been  much  impaired  by  a  life  of  constant 
excitement,  and  that  the  nerves  had  lost  their  elasticity.  They 
had  taken  pains  to  explain  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Sherrington  Trimm, 
that  there  was  very  little  to  be  done  and  that  the  patient  should 
be  advised  to  make  his  last  dispositions,  since  a  little  fatigue  more 
or  less  could  make  no  material  difference  in  his  state,  whereas  he 
would  probably  die  more  easily  if  his  mind  were  free  from  anxiety. 
Totty  had  spent  the  day  in  the  house  and  intended  to  return  in 
the  evening.  She  bore  up  very  well  under  the  trial,  and  the 
physicians  felt  obliged  to  restrain  her  constant  activity  in  tending 
her  brother  while  she  was  in  the  room,  as  it  seemed  to  make  him 
nervous  and  irritable.  She  had  their  frillest  sympathy,  of  course, 
as  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  sole  legatees  of  the  dying  very 
generally  have  ;  but,  so  far  as  their  professional  capacity  was  con- 
cerned, the  two  felt  that  it  went  better  with  the  patient  when  his 
faithful  sister  was  out  of  the  house. 

From  time  to  time  inquiries  were  made  on  the  part  of 
acquaintances,  generally  through  their  servants,  but  they  were 
not  many.  Though  the  other  persons  in  the  room  scarcely  heard 
the  distant  ringing  of  the  muffled  bell  and  the  careful  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  street  door,  the  feeble  old  man  never  failed  to 
catch  the  sound  of  both,  and  either  with  his  eyes  or  half-uttered 
words  asked  who  had  called.  On  receiving  the  answer  he  gene- 
rally moved  his  head  a  little  wearily  and  his  lids  drooped  again. 

'  Is  there  anybody  you  expect  ?    Anybody  you  wish  to  see  ?  * 
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one  of  the  physicians  once  asked,  bending  low  and  speaking 
softly.  He  suspected  that  something  was  disquieting  the  dying 
man's  mind* 

But  there  was  no  answer,  and  the  lids  dropped  again.  It  was 
now  dusk  and  it  would  soon  be  night.  Many  hours  might  pass 
before  the  end  came,  and  the  doctors  consulted  in  low  tones  as  to 
which  of  them  should  remain.  Just  then  the  fiednt  and  distant 
rattle  of  the  bell  was  heard.  Immediately  Tom  Craik  stirred,  and 
seemed  to  be  listening  attentively.  The  two  men  ceased  speaking, 
and  they  could  hear  the  front  door  softly  open  in  the  street  below, 
and  close  again  a  few  seconds  later.  One  of  the  physicians  glanced 
at  the  patient,  saw  the  usual  look  of  inquiry  in  his  face  and 
quickly  left  the  room.  When  he  returned  he  held  a  card  in  his 
hand,  which  he  took  to  the  bedside  after  looking  at  it  by  the 
fireside.    Bending  down,  he  spoke  in  a  low  tone  : 

^  Mr.  George  Winton  Wood  has  called,'  he  said. 

Tom  Craik's  sunken  eyes  opened  suddenly  and  fixed  themselves 
on  the  speaker's  face. 

*  Any  message  ? '  he  asked  very  feebly. 

*  He  said  he  had  only  just  hewd  of  your  illness,  and  was  very 
sorry — ^would  call  again.' 

A  strange  look  of  satisfaction  came  into  the  old  man's  colour* 
less  &ce,  and  a  low  sigh  escaped  his  lips  as  he  closed  his  eyes 
again. 

*  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ? '  inquired  the  doctor. 

The  patient  shook  his  head  without  raising  his  lids,  and  the 
room  was  still  once  more.  Presently  the  other  physician  departed, 
and  the  one  who  Was  left  installed  himself  in  a  comfortable  chair 
from  which  he  could  see  the  bed  and  the  door.  During  half  an 
hour  no  sound  was  heard  save  the  muffled  roar  of  the  wood  fire. 
At  last  the  sick  man  stirred  again. 

*  Doctor — come  here,'  he  said  in  a  harsh  whisper. 

*  What  is  it,  IVIr.  Craik  ? ' 

^  Send  for  TWmm  at  once.* 

*  Mrs.  Trimm,  did  you  say  ? ' 

*  No — Sherry  Trimm  himself— make  my  will— see  ?    Quick.' 
The  physician  stared  at  his  patient  for  a  moment  in  very  con- 
siderable surprise,  for  he  thought  he  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
Thomas  Craik's  will  had  been  made  already,  and  now  he  half 
suspected  that  the  old  man's  mind  was  wandering.    He  hesitated. 

*  You  think  I'm  not  able,  do  you  ? '  asked  Craik,  his  rough 
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whisper  rising  to  a  growl,  *  Well,  I  am.  I*m  not  dead  yet,  so 
get  him  quickly.' 

The  doctor  left  the  room  without  further  delay,  to  give  the 
necessary  orders.  When  he  returned,  Mr.  Craik  was  lying  with 
his  eyes  wide  open,  staring  at  the  fire. 

'  Give  me  something,  can't  you  ? '  he  said  with  more  energy 
than  he  had  shown  that  day. 

The  doctor  began  to  think  that  it  was  not  yet  all  up  with  his 
patient,  as  he  mixed  something  in  a  glass  and  gave  it  to  him. 
Craik  drank  eagerly  and  moved  his  stiffened  lips  afterwards  as 
though  he  had  enjoyed  the  taste  of  the  drink. 

*  I  may  not  jockey  the  undertaker,'  he  grumbled,  *  but  I  shall 
last  till  morning,  anyhow.' 

Nearly  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  Sherrington  TrinMn  reached 
the  house,  but  during  all  that  time  Thomas  Craik  did  not  close 
his  eyes  again.  His  face  looked  less  waxen  too,  and  his  sight 
seemed  to  have  recovered  some  of  the  light  that  had  been  iGading 
out  of  it  by  degrees  all  day.  The  doctor  watched  him  with  inte- 
rest, wondering,  as  doctors  must  often  wonder,  what  was  passing 
in  his  brain,  what  last,  unspent  renmant  of  life's  passions  had 
caused  so  sudden  a  revival  of  his  energy,  and  whether  this  mani- 
festation of  strength  were  the  last  flare  of  the  dying  lamp,  or 
whether  Tom  Craik,  to  use  his  own  words,  would  jockey  the 
undertaker,  as  he  had  jockied  many  another  adversary  in  his 
stirring  existence. 

The  door  opened,  and  Sherrington  Trimm  entered  the  room. 
He  was  a  short,  active  man,  slightly  inclined  to  be  stout,  bald  and 
very  full  about  the  chin  and  neck,  with  sharp,  movable  blue  eyes, 
and  a  closely  cut,  grizzled  moustache.  His  hands  were  plump, 
white  and  pointed,  his  feet  were  diminutive  and  his  dress  was 
irreproachable.  He  had  a  habit  of  turning  his  head  quickly  to 
the  right  and  left  when  he  spoke,  as  though  challenging  contra- 
diction. He  came  briskly  to  the  bedside  and  took  one  of  CVaik's 
wasted  hands  in  his,  with  a  look  of  honest  sjrmpathy. 

*  How  are  you,  Tom  ?  '  he  inquired,  suppressing  his  cheerftil 
voice  to  a  sort  of  subdued  chirp. 

^  According  to  him,'  growled  Craik,  glancing  at  the  doctor,  *  I 
believe  I  died  this  afternoon.  However,  I  want  to  make  my  will, 
so  get  out  your  tools.  Sherry,  and  set  to.  Please  leave  us  alone/ 
he  added,  looking  up  at  the  physician. 

The  latter  went  out,  taking  the  attendant  with  him. 
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*Your  will!'  exclaimed  Sherry  Trimm  when  the  door  had 
closed  behind  the  two.     *  I  thought ^ 

*  Bad  habit,  thinking  things.  Don't.  Put  that  drink  where 
I  can  reach  it — so.     There's  paper  on  the  table.     Sit  down.* 

Trimm  saw  that  he  had  better  not  argue  the  matter,  and  he 
did  as  he  was  bidden.  He  was,  indeed,  very  much  surprised  at 
the  sudden  turn  of  aflfairs,  for  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  that 
Tom  Craik  had  made  a  will  some  years  previously,  in  which  he 
left  his  whole  fortune  to  his  only  sister,  Trimm's  wife.  The 
lawyer  wondered  what  his  brother-in-law  intended  to  do  now,  and 
as  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  seemed  to  be  to  obey 
his  orders,  he  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  receive  the  dictation. 

'  "  This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Thomas  Craik," ' 
said  the  sick  man  sharply.  *  Got  that  ?  Go  on.  "  I  do  hereby 
revoke  and  annul  all  former  wills  made  by  me."  That's  correct, 
isn't  it  ?  No,  I'm  not  wandering — not  a  bit.  Very  impprtant 
that  clause — very.  Go  ahead  about  the  just  debts  and  funeral 
expenses.    I  needn't  dictate  that.' 

Trimm  wrote  rapidly  on,  nervously  anxious  to  get  to  the 
point. 

*  Got  that  ?  Well,  "  I  bequeath  all  my  worldly  possessions, 
real  and  personal  estate  of  all  kinds" — go  on  with  the  stock 
phrases — include  house  and  furniture,  trinkets  and  everything.' 

Trimm*s  hand  moved  quickly  along  the  ruled  lines  of  the 
foolscap. 

*  To  whom  ? '  he  asked,  almost  breathlessly,  as  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  formal  phrase. 

*  "  To  George  Winton  Wood," '  said  Craik,  with  an  odd  snap  of 
the  lips.  *  His  name's  on  that  card.  Sherry,  beside  you,  if  you 
don't  know  how  to  spell  it.  Go  on,  "  Son  of  Jonah  Wood,  of  New 
York,  and  of  Fanny  Winton,  deceased,  also  of  New  York."  No 
mistake  about  the  identity,  eh  ?  Got  it  down  ?  "  To  have  and  to 
hold  " — ^and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Let's  get  to  the  signature — look 
sharp!  Get  in  the  witness  clause  right — that's  the  most  im- 
portant—don't forget  to  say,  "  In  our  presence  and  in  the  presence 
of  each  other " — there's  where  the  hitch  comes  in  about  proving 
wills^  All  right.  Eing  for  the  doctor,  and  we'U  have  the 
witnesses  right  away.     Make  the  date  clear.' 

Sherrington  Trimm  had  not  recovered  from  his  surprise  as 
he  pressed  the  silver  button  of  the  bell.  The  physician  entered 
i^mxediately. 

*  Can  you  be  the  other  witness  yourself^  Sherry  ?    Eather 
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not  ?    Doctor,  just  send  for  Stubbs,  will  you,  please  ?    He'll  do, 
won't  he  ? ' 

Trinun  nodded,  while  he  and  the  physician  set  a  small 
invalid's  table  upon  the  sick  man's  knees,  and  spread  upon  it 
the  will,  of  which  the  ink  was  not  yet  dry.  Trimm  dipped  the 
pen  in  the  ink  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Craik. 

*  Let  me  drink  first,'  said  the  latter.  He  swallowed  the  small 
draught  eagerly,  and  then  looked  about  him. 

*  Will  you  sign  ? '  asked  Trimm,  nervously. 

'  Is  Stubbs  here  ?  Wait  for  him.  Here,  Stubbs — ^you  see— 
this  is  my  will.    I'm  going  to  sign  it,  and  you're  a  witness.' 

*  Yes,  sir,*  said  the  butler  gravely.  He  moved  forward 
cautiously,  so  that  he  could  see  the  document  and  recognise  it 
if  he  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

The  sick  man  steadied  himself  while  the  doctor  thrust  his 
arm  behind  the  pillows  to  give  him  more  support.  Then  he  set 
the  pen  to  the  pai)er  and  traced  his  name  in  large  clear 
characters.  He  did  not  take  his  eyes  from  the  paper  until  the 
doctor  and  the  servant  bad  signed  as  witnesses.  Then  his  head 
fell  back  on  the  pillows. 

*  Take  that  thing  away.  Sherry,  and  keep  it,'  he  said  feebly, 
for  the  strength  had  gone  out  of  him  all  at  once.  '  You  may 
want  it  to-morrow— or  you  may  not.' 

Mechanically  he  laid  his  fingers  on  his  own  pulse,  and  then 
lay  quite  still.  Sherrington  Trimm  looked  at  the  doctor  with  an 
expression  of  inquiry,  but  the  latter  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  turned  away.  After  such  a  manifestation  of  energy  as  he 
had  just  seen  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  would 
happen.  Tom  Craik's  nerves  might  weather  the  strain  after  all, 
and  he  might  recover.  Mr.  Trimm  folded  the  document  neatly, 
wrapped  it  in  a  second  sheet  of  paper,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
Then  he  prepared  to  take  his  leave.  He  touched  the  sick  man's 
hand  gently. 

'  Grood-night,  Tom,'  he  said,  bending  over  his  brother-in-law. 
*  I  will  call  in  the  morning  and  ask  how  you  are.' 

Craik  opened  his  eyes. 

'  Tell  nobody  what  I  have  done  till  I'm  dead,*  he  answered  in 
a  whisper.     *  Good-night.' 

Mr.  Trimm  felt  no  inclination  to  divtdge  the  contents  of  the 
will.  He  was  a  very  shrewd  and  kefen  man,  who  could  certainly 
not  be  accused  of  having  ever  neglected  his  own  interest ;  but 
he  was  also  scrupulously  honest,  not  only  with  that  professional 
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honesty  which  is  both  politic  and  lucrative,  but  in  all  his  thoughts 
and  reasonings  with  himself.      At  the  present  moment  his  posi- 
tion was  not  an  agreeable  one.      It  is  true  that  neither  he  nor  his 
wife  was  in  need  of  Craik's  money,  for  they  had  plenty  of  their 
own  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  during  several  years  past  they 
had  confidently  expected  to  inherit  the  old  man's  fortune  if  he 
died  before  them.     Trimm  had  himself  drawn  up  the  will  by  which 
his  wife  was  made  the  heir  to  almost  everything  Craik  possessed. 
There  had  been  a  handsome  legacy  provided  for  this  same  George 
Winton  Wood,  but  all  the  rest  was  to  have  been  Totty's.    And 
now  Trimm  had  seen  the  whole  aspect  of  the  future  changed  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  apparently  during  the  last  minutes  of  the  old 
man's  life.     He  knew  that  the  testator  was  in  full  possession  of 
his  senses,  and  that  the  document  was  as  valid  as  any  will  could 
be.     Conscientious  as  he  was,  if  he  had  believed  that  Craik  was 
no  longer  sane  he  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  and  would  have  lost  no  time  in  consulting 
the  physician  with  a  view  to  obtaining  evidence  in  the  case  that 
would  arise.     But  it  was  evident  that  Craik's  mind  was  in  no  way 
aflFected  by  his  illness.     The  thing  was  done,  and  if  Craik  died  it 
was  irrevocable.     Sherry  and  Totty  Trimm  would  never  live  in  the 
magnificent  house  of  which  they  had  so  often  talked. 

*  Not  even  the  house  ! '  he  whispered  to  himself  as  he  went 
down  stairs.    *  Not  even  the  house  ! ' 

For  a  legacy  he  would  not  have  cared.  A  few  thousands  were 
no  object  to  him,  and  he  was  unlike  his  wife  in  that  he  did  not 
care  for  money  itself.  The  whole  fortune,  or  half  of  it,  added  to 
what  the  couple  already  had,  would  have  made  in  their  lives  the 
difference  between  luxury  and  splendour ;  the  possession  of  the 
house  alone,  with  what  it  contained,  would  have  given  them  the 
keenest  pleasure ;  but  in  Trimm's  opinion  a  paltry  legacy  of  ten 
thousand  doDars  or  so  would  not  have  been  worth  the  trouble  of 
taking.  Of  course,  it  was  possible  that  Tom  Craik  might  recover, 
and  make  a  third  will.  Trimm  knew  by  experience  that  a  man 
who  will  once  change  his  mind  completely,  may  change  it  a  dozen 
times  if  he  have  time.  But  Craik  was  very  ill,  and  there  seemed 
little  likelihood  of  his  ever  getting  upon  his  legs  again. 

Trimm  had  known  much  of  his  brother-in-law's  affairs  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  he  was  far  less  surprised  at  the  way  in 
which  he  had  now  finally  wound  them  up,  before  taking  his  depar- 
ture from  life,  than  most  people  would  have  been.  He  knew 
better  than  anyone  that  Craik  was  not  so  utterly  bftd-beftrted  a3 
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he  was  generally  believed  to  be,  and  he  knew  that  as  the  man 
grew  older  he  felt  twinges  of  remorse  when  he  thought  of  Jonah 
Wood,  That  he  cordially  detested  the  latter  was  not  altogether 
astonishing,  since  he  had  so  greatly  iiyured  him ;  but  the  natural 
contrariety  of  his  nature  forced  him  into  an  illogical  situation. 
He  hated  Wood,  and  yet  he  desired  to  make  him  some  sort  of 
restitution,  not,  indeed,  out  of  principle  or  respect  for  any  law, 
human  or  divine,  but  as  a  means  of  pacifying  his  half-nerv^ous, 
half-superstitious  conscience.  He  could  not  have  done  anything 
openly  in  the  matter,  for  that  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
acknowledging  the  unwritten  debt ;  so  that  the  only  way  out  of  his 
diflSculty  lay  in  the  disposal  of  his  fortune  after  his  death.  But, 
although  he  suflFered  something  very  like  remorse,  he  hated  Jonah 
Wood  too  thoroughly  to  insert  his  name  in  his  will.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave  money  to  George.  It  had  seemed 
to  him  that  a  legacy  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  be 
enough  to  procure  his  own  peace  of  mind,  and  having  once  made 
that  arrangement  he  had  dismissed  the  subject. 

But  as  he  lay  in  this  illness,  which  he  believed  was  to  be  his 
last,  a  further  change  had  taken  place  in  his  view  of  the  matter. 
He  was  naturally  suspicious  as  well  as  shrewd,  and  the  extreme 
anxiety  displayed  by  his  sister  had  attracted  his  attention.  They 
had  always  lived  on  excellent  terms,  and  Totty  was  distinctly  a 
woman  of  demonstrative  temperament.  It  was  assuredly  not  sur- 
prising that  she  should  show  much  feeling  for  her  brother  and 
spend  much  time  in  taking  care  of  him.  It  was  quite  right  that 
she  should  be  at  his  bedside  in  moments  of  danger,  and  that  she 
should  besiege  the  doctors  with  questions  about  Tom's  chances  of 
recovery.  But  in  Tom's  opinion  there  was  a  false  note  in  her 
good  behaviour  and  a  false  ring  in  her  voice.  There  was  some- 
thing strained,  something  not  quite  natural,  something  he  could 
hardly  define,  but  which  roused  all  the  powers  of  opposition  for 
which  he  had  been  famous  throughout  his  life.  It  was  a  peculi- 
arity of  his  malady  that  his  mental  faculties  were  wholly  unim- 
paired, and  were,  if  anything,  sharpened  by  his  bodily  sufferings 
and  by  his  anxiety  about  his  own  state.  The  consequence  was 
that,  as  soon  as  the  doubt  about  Totty's  sincerity  had  entered  his 
mind,  he  had  concentrated  his  attention  upon  it,  had  studied  it, 
and  had  applied  himself  to  accounting  for  her  minutest  actions 
and  most  careless  words  upon  the  theory  that  she  was  playing  a 
part..  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  suspicion  had  become  a 
conviction,  and  Craik  felt  sure  that  Totty  was  overdoing  her  show 
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of  sisterly  affection  iii  order  to  hide  her  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
her  brother's  death.  It  is  not  too  unjust  to  say  that  there  was  a 
proportion  of  truth  in  Mr.  Craik's  suppositions,  and  that  Mrs.  Sher- 
rington Trimm's  perturbation  of  spirit  did  not  result  so  much 
from  the  dread  of  a  great  sorrow  as  from  the  prospect  of  a  very 
great  satisfection  when  that  sorrow  should  have  spent  itself.  She 
was  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  her  heartlessness,  either.  Was 
she  not  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  soothe  her  brother's  last 
days,  sacrificing  to  his  comfort  the  last  taste  of  gaiety  she  could 
enjoy  until  the  mourning  for  him  should  be  over,  submitting  to  a 
derangement  of  her  comfortable  existence  which  was  nothing 
short  of  distracting  ?  It  was  not  her  fault  if  Tom  had  not  one  of 
those  lovable  natures  whose  departure  from  this  life  leaves  a  great 
void  in  the  place  where  they  have  dwelt. 

But  from  being  convinced  that  Totty  cared  only  for  the  money 
to  the  act  of  depriving  her  of  it  was  a  long  distance  for  the  old 
man's  mind  to  pass  over.  He  was  just  enough  to  admit  that  in  a 
similar  position  he  would  have  felt  very  much  as  she  did,  though 
he  would  certainly  have  acted  his  part  more  skilfully  and  with 
less  theatrical  exaggeration.  After  all,  money  was  a  very  good 
thing,  and  a  very  desirable  thing,  as  Thomas  Craik  knew  better 
than  most  people.  After  all,  too,  Totty  was  his  sister,  his  nearest 
relation,  the  only  one  of  his  connections  with  whom  he  had  not 
quarrelled  at  one  time  or  another.  The  world  would  think  it  very 
natural  that  she  should  have  everything,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  not,  unless  her  anxiety  to  get  it  could  be  called 
one.  He  considered  the  case  in  all  its  bearings.  If,  for  instance, 
that  young  fellow,  George  Wood,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  he 
had  been  a  boy,  were  to  be  put  in  Totty's  place,  what  would  he  feel, 
and  what  would  he  do  ?  He  would  undoubtedly  wish  that  Tom 
Craik  might  die  speedily,  and  his  eyes  would  assuredly  gleam  when 
he  thought  of  moving  into  the  gorgeous  house  a  month  after  the 
funeral.  That  was  only  human  nature — simple,  unadorned,  every- 
day human  nature.  But  the  boy  supposed  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  getting  anything,  and  did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  ring 
at  the  door  and  ask  the  news  of  his  dying  relation.  Of  course 
not ;  why  should  he  ?  And  yet,  thought  the  sour  old  man,  if 
George  Wood  could  guess  how  near  he  was  to  being  made  a 
millionaire,  how  nimbly  his  feet  would  move  in  the  appropriate 
direction,  with  what  alacrity  he  would  ring  the  bell,  with  what  an 
accent  of  subdued  sympathy  he  would  question  the  servant !  Truly^ 
if  by  any  chance  he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  make  inquiries, 
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there  would  be  an  instance  of  disinterested  good  feeling  indeed. 
He  would  never  do  that.  Why,  then,  should  the  money  be  given 
to  him  rather  than  to  Totty  ? 

But  the  idea  had  taken  possession  of  the  old  man^s  active 
brain,  and  would  not  be  chased  away.  As  he  thought  about  it, 
too,  it  seemed  as  though  he  might  die  more  easily  if  such  full 
restitution  were  made.  No  one  could  tell  anything  about  the 
future  state  of  existence.  Thomas  Craik  was  no  atheist,  though 
he  had  never  found  time  or  inclination  to  look  into  the  question 
of  religion,  and  certain  peculiarities  in  his  past  conduct  had  made 
any  such  meditations  particularly  distasteful  to  him.  When  once 
the  end  had  come  the  money  could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  and  if 
G-eorge  Wood  had  it,  Thomas  Craik  might  stand  a  better  chance 
in  the  next  world.  Totty  had  received  her  share  of  the  gain,  too, 
and  had  no  claim  to  any  more  of  it.  He  had  managed  her  busi- 
ness with  his  own,  and  had  enriched  her  while  enriching  himself 
with  what  had  belonged  to  Jonah  Wood  and  to  a  great  number 
of  other  people.  At  all  events,  if  he  left  everything  to  George  no 
one  could  accuse  him  hereafter — whatever  that  might  mean — 
with  not  having  done  all  he  could  to  repair  the  wrong.  He  said 
to  himself,  philosophically,  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen : 
either  he  was  to  die,  and  in  that  case  he  would  do  well  to  die  with 
as  clear  a  conscience  as  he  could  buy ;  or  he  was  to  recover,  and 
would  then  have  plenty  of  time  to  reflect  upon  his  course  without 
having  deprived  himself  of  what  he  liked. 

At  last,  between  the  two  paths  that  were  open  to  him,  he  be- 
came confused,  and  with  characteristic  coolness  he  determined  to 
leave  the  matter  to  chance.  If  George  Wood  showed  enough 
interest  in  him  to  come  to  the  door  and  make  inquiries,  he  would 
change  his  will.  If  the  young  fellow  did  not  show  himself,  Totty 
should  have  the  fortune. 

'  That's  what  I  call  giving  Providence  a  perfectly  fair  chance,* 
he  said  to  himself.  A  few  hours  after  he  had  reached  this  con- 
clusion George  actually  came  to  the  house. 

Then  Tom  Craik  hesitated  no  longer.  The  whole  thing  was 
done  and  conclusively  settled  without  loss  of  time,  as  Craik  had 
always  loved  to  do  business. 

It  is  probable  that  if  George  had  guessed  the  importance  of 
the  simple  act  of  asking  after  his  relation's  condition  he  would 
have  gone  home  without  passing  the  door,  and  would  have  spent 
so  much  time  in  reflecting  upon  his  course  that  it  would  have 
b^en  too  late  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,     The  problem  would 
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not  have  been  an  easy  one  to  solve,  involving  as  it  did  a  question 
of  honesty  in  motive  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  consideration  of  true 
justice  on  the  other.  If  any  one  had  asked  him  for  his  advice  in 
a  similar  case,  he  would  have  answered,  with  a  dry  laugh,  that  a 
man  should  never  neglect  his  opportunities,  that  no  one  would  be 
injured  by  the  transaction,  and  that  the  money  belonged  by  right 
to  the  family  of  the  man  from  whom  it  had  been  unjustly  taken. 
But  though  George  could  affect  a  cynically  practical  business 
tone  in  talking  of  other  people's  affairs,  he  was  not  capable  of 
acting  upon  such  principles  in  his  own  case.  To  extract  profit  of 
any  sort  from  what  was  nothing  short  of  hypocrisy  would  have 
been  impossible  to  him. 

He  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  asking  the 
news,  because  he  sincerely  hoped  that  the  old  man  was  about  to 
draw  his  last  breath,  and  because  there  seemed  to  him  to  be 
something  attractively  ironical  in  the  action.  He  even  expected 
that  Mr.  Craik  would  understand  that  the  inquiry  was  made  from 
motives  of  hatred  rather  than  of  sjrmpathy,  and  imagined  with 
pleasure  that  the  thought  might  inflict  a  sting  and  embitter  his 
last  moments.  There  was  nothing  contrary  to  George's  feelings 
in  that,  though  he  would  have  flushed  with  shame  at  the  idea  that 
he  was  to  be  misunderstood,  and  that  what  was  intended  for  an 
insult  was  to  be  rewarded  with  a  splendid  fortune. 

Very  possibly,  too,  there  was  a  feeling  of  opposition  concerned 
in  his  act,  for  which  he  himself  could  not  have  accounted.  He 
was  not  fond  of  advice,  and  Constance  Fearing  had  seemed  very 
anxious  that  he  should  not  do  what  he  had  done.  Being  still 
very  young,  it  seemed  absurd  to  him  that  a  young  girl  whom  he 
scarcely  knew,  and  had  only  seen  twice,  should  interfere  with  his 
free-will. 

This  contrariety  was  wholly  unreasoning,  and  if  he  had  tried 
to  understand  it  he  would  have  failed  in  the  attempt.  He  would 
certainly  not  have  attributed  it  to  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
affection,  for  he  was  not  old  enough  to  know  how  often  love's 
early  growth  is  hidden  by  what  we  take  wrongly  for  an  antagonism 
of  feeling. 

However  all  these  things  may  be  explained,  G-eorge  Wood  felt 
that  he  was  in  a  humour  quite  new  to  him  when  he  rang  at 
Tom  Craik's  door.  He  was  elated  without  knowing  why,  and  yet 
he  was  full  of  viciously  combative  instincts.  His  heart  beat  with 
a  pleasant  alacrity,  and  his  mind  was  unusually  clear.  He  would 
have  said  that  he  was  happy,  and  ^et  his  happiness  was  by  no 
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means  of  the  kind  which  makes  men  at  peace  with  their  surround- 
ings or  gentle  toward  those  wi<^  whom  they  have  to  do.  There 
was  something  overbearing  in  it,  that  agreed  with  his  natural 
temper,  and  that  found  satisfiaction  in  what  was  meant  for  an  act 
of  unkindness. 

He  found  his  father  reading  before  the  fire.  The  old  gentle- 
man read,  as  he  did  everything  else,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
performing  a  serious  duty.  He  sat  in  a  high-backed  chair  with 
wooden  arms,  his  glasses  careihlly  adjusted  upon  his  nose,  his 
head  held  high,  his  lips  set  in  a  look  of  determination,  his  long 
hands  holding  the  heavy  volume  in  the  air  before  his  sight,  and 
expressive  in  their  solid  grasp  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  pmpose. 
George  paused  on  the  threshold,  wondering  for  the  thousandth 
time  that  so  much  resolution  of  character  as  was  visible  in  the 
least  of  his  father's  actions  should  have  produced  so  little  practical 
result  in  the  struggles  of  a  long  life. 

*  Won't  you  shut  that  door,  George  ? '  said  Jonah  Wood,  not 
looking  away  from  his  book  nor  moving  a  muscle. 

George  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  came  slowly  forward. 
He  stood  still  for  a  moment  before  the  fireplace,  spreading  his 
hands  to  the  blaze. 

*  Tom  Craik  is  dying,'  he  said  at  last,  looking  at  his  father's 
face. 

There  was  an  almost  imperceptible  quiver  in  the  strong  hands 
that  held  the  book.  A  very  slight  colour  rose  in  the  massive 
grey  face.  But  that  was  all.  The  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the 
page,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  volume  was  supported  did  not 
change. 

'  Well,'  said  the  mechanical  voice,  *  we  must  all  die  some 
day.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  world  was  very  much  surprised  when  it  was  informed  that 
Thomas  Craik  was  not  dead  after  all.  During  several  weeks  he 
lay  in  the  utmost  danger,  and  it  was  little  short  of  a  miracle  that 
he  was  kept  alive — one  of  those  miracles  which  are  sometimes 
performed  upon  the  rich  by  physicians  in  luck.  While  he  was  ill 
George,  who  was  disappointed  to  find  that  there  was  so  much  life 
in  his  enemy,  made  frequent  inquiries  at  the  house — a  fact  of 
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which  Mr.  Craik  took  note,  setting  it  down  to  the  young  man's 
credit.  Nor  did  it  escape  the  keen  old  man  that  his  sister 
Tottys  expression  grew  less  hopeAil  as  he  himself  grew  better, 
and  that  her  fits  of  spasmodic  and  effosive  rejoicing  over  his . 
recovery  were  succeeded  by  periods  of  abstraction,  during  which 
she  seemed  to  be  gazing  regretfully  upon  some  slowly*receding 
vision  of  happiness. 

Mrs.  Sherrington  Trimm  was,  indeed,  not  to  be  envied.  In 
the  first  place,  all  immediate  prospect  of  inheriting  her  brother^s 
fortune  was  removed  by  his  unexpected  convalescence;  and, 
secondly,  she  had  a  suspicion  that  in  the  midst  of  his  illness  he 
had  made  some  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  wealth.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  how  this  belief  had  formed  itself  in  her  mind,  for 
her  husband  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  had  scrupulously  obeyed 
Craik's  injunction  to  be  silent  in  regard  to  the  will.  He  found 
this  the  more  easy  because  what  he  liked  least  in  his  wife's 
character  was  her  love  of  money.  Having  only  one  child,  he 
deemed  his  own  and  Totty's  fortunes  more  than  sufficient,  and 
he  feared  lest,  if  she  were  suddenly  enriched  beyond  her  neigh- 
bours, she  might  launch  into  the  career  of  a  leader  of  society,  and 
take  up  a  position  very  &r  from  agreeable  to  his  own  more  modest 
tasted.  Sherry  Trinmi  was  an  eminently  sensible  as  well  as  an 
eminently  honourable  man.  He  possessed  a  very  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous,  and  he  knew  how  easily  a  woman  like  Totty  could 
be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule,  if  she  had  her  own  way,  and  if 
she  suddenly  were  placed  in  circumstances  where  the  question  of 
expenditure  need  never  be  taken  into  consideration.  She  had 
rarely  lost  an  opportunity  of  telling  him  what  she  should  do  if  she 
•were  enormously  rich,  and  it  was  not  hard  to  see  that  she  con- 
fidently expected  to  possess  such  riches  as  would  enable  her  to 
carry  out  what  Sherry  called  her  threats. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Trimm's  sense  of  honour  was  satisfied 
by  his  brother-in-law's  new  will.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  of. 
that  sort  of  manly,  honourable  feeling  among  Americans  than  is 
dreamed  of  in  European  philosophy.  Europe  calls  us  a  nation  of 
business-men,  but  it  generally  forgets  that  we  are  not  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  and  that,  if  we  esteem  a  merchant  as  highly  as  a 
soldier  or  a  lawyer,  it  is  because  we  know  by  experience  that  the 
hands  which  handle  money  can  be  kept  as  clean  as  those  that 
draw  the  sword  or  hold  the  pen.  In  strong  races  the  man  ennobles 
the  occupation,  the  occupation  does  not  degrade  the  man.  If 
Thomas  Craik  was  dishonest,  Jonah  Wood  and  Sherrington  Trimm 
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were  both  as  upright  gentlemen  as  any  in  the  whole  world.  It 
was  not  in  Jonah  Wood's  power  to  recover  what  had  been  taken 
from  him  by  operations  that  were  only  just  within  the  pale  of  the 
law,  because  laws  have  not  yet  been  made  for  such  cases;  nor 
was  it  Sherrington  Trimm's  vocation  to  play  upon  Tom  Craik's 
conscience  in  the  interests  of  semi-poetic  justice.  But  Trimm 
was  honourable  enough  and  disinterested  enough  to  rejoice  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  stolen  money  restored  to  its  possessor, 
instead  of  being  emptied  into  his  wife's  purse,  and  he  was  manly 
enough  to  have  felt  the  same  satis£Eu;tion  in  the  act  if  his  own 
circumstances  had  been  &r  less  flourishing. 

But  Totty  thought  very  differently  of  all  these  things.  She 
had  in  her  much  of  her  brother's  nature,  and  the  love  of  money — 
which,  being  interpreted  into  American,  means  essentially  the  love 
of  what  money  can  give — dominated  her  character,  and  poisoned 
the  pleasant  qualities  with  which  she  was  imdoubtedly  endowed. 
She  had,  as  a  natural  concomitant,  the  keenest  instinct  about 
money  and  the  quarter  from  which  it  was  to  be  expected.  Some- 
thing was  wrong  in  her  financial  atmosphere,  and  she  felt  the 
diminution  of  pressure  as  quickly  and  as  certainly  as  a  good 
barometer  indicates  the  approaching  south  wind  when  the  weather 
is  still  clear  and  bright.  It  was  of  no  use  to  question  her  hus- 
band, and  she  knew  her  brother  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  he 
would  conceal  his  purpose  to  the  last.  But  there  was  an  element 
of  anxiety  and  doubt  in  her  life  which  she  had  not  known  before. 
Tom  Craik  saw  that  much  in  her  fisu^e,  and  suspected  that  it  was 
the  result  of  his  recovery.  He  did  not  regret  what  he  had  done, 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  abide  by  it. 

Meanwhile,  George  Wood  varied  the  dreariness  of  his  hard- 
working life  by  seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Fearings.  He 
went  to  the  house  in  Washington  Square  as  often  as  he  dared,  and 
before  long  his  visits  had*  assumed  a  regularity  which  was  notice- 
able, to  say  the  least  of  it.  If  he  had  still  felt  any  doubt  as  to 
what  was  passing  in  his  own  heart  at  the  end  of  the  first  month, 
he  felt  none  whatever  as  the  spring  advanced.  He  was  in  love 
with  Constance,  and  he  knew  it.  The  young  girl  was  aware  of 
the  &ct  also,  as  was  her  sister,  who  looked  on  with  evident  dis- 
approval. 

*  Why  do  you  not  send  the  man  away  ? '  Grace  asked  one  even- 
ing when  they  were  alone. 

'  Why  should  I  ? '  inquired  Constance,  changing  colour  a  little, 
though  her  voice  was  quiet, 
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^  Because  you  are  flirting  with  him,  and  no  good  can  come  of 
it,'  Grace  answered  bluntly. 

'  Flirting  ?  I  ? '  The  elder  girl  raised  her  eyebrows  in  inno- 
cent surprise.  The  idea  was  evidently  new  toiler,  and  by  no 
means  agreeable. 

*Yes,  flirting.  What  else  can  you  call  it,  I  would  like  to 
know  ?  He  comes  to  see  you — oh  yes,  you  cannot  deny  it.  It  is 
certainly  not  for  tne.  He  knows  I  am  engaged ;  and  besides,  I 
think  he  knows  that  I  do  not  like  him.  Very  well — he  comes  to 
see  you,  then.  You  receive  him,  you  smile,  you  talk,  you  take  an 
interest  in  everything  he  does — ^I  heard  you  giving  him  advice 
the  other  day.  Is  not  that  flirting  ?  He  is  in  love  with  you, 
or  pretends  to  be,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  you  encourage 
him.' 

*  Pretends  to  be?  Why  should  he  pretend?'  Constance 
asked  the  questions  rather  dreamily,  as  though  she  had  put  them 
to  herself  before,  and  more  than  half  knew  the  answer.  Grace 
laughed  a  little. 

*  Because  you  are  eminently  worth  while,'  she  replied*  *  Do 
you  suppose  that  if  you  were  as  poor  as  he  i^  he  would  come  so 
often?' 

'  That  is  not  very  good-natured,'  observed  Constance,  taking 
up  her  book  again.  There  was  very  little  surprise  in  her  tone, 
however,  and  Grace  was  glad  to  note  the  fact.  Her  sister  was 
less  simple  than  she  had  supposed. 

*  Good  nature ! '  she  exclaimed.  *  What  has  good  nature  to 
do  with  it  ?  Do  you  think  Mr.  Wood  comes  here  out  of  good 
nature?  He  wants  to  many  you,  my  dear.  He  cannot,  and 
therefore  you  ought  to  send  him  away.* 

*  If  I  loved  him,  I  would  marry  him.' 

*  But  you  do  not.  And,  besides,  the  thing  is  absurd !  A  man 
with  no  position  of  any  sort — none  of  any  sort,  I  assure  you — 
without  fortune,  and,  what  is  much  worse,  without  any  profes- 
sion.' 

^  Literature  is  a  professiout' 

*  Oh,  literature ! — ^yes.  Of  course  it  is.  But  those  miserable 
little  criticisms  he  writes  are  not  literature.  Why  does  he  not 
write  a  book,  or  even  join  a  newspaper  and  be  a  journalist  ? ' 

^  Perhaps  he  will.  I  am  always  telling  him  that  he  should. 
And  as  for  position,  he  is  a  gentleman,  whether  he  chooses  to  go 
into  society  or  not.  His  father  was  a  New  Englander,  I  believe — 
but  I  have  heard  poor  papa  say  very  nice  things  about  him — and 
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his  mother  was  a  Winton,  and  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Trimm's.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  that,  I  suppose/ 

'  Yes — that  odious  Totty !  *.  exclaimed  Grace,  in  a  tone-  of  un- 
measured conteiApt.  '  She  brought  hini  here  in  the  hope  that 
one  of  us  would  take  a  fancy  to  him,  and  help  her  poor  relation 
out  of  his  difficulties.  Besides,  she  is  the  silliest,  shallowest  little 
woman  J  ever  knew  I  * 

'  I  dare  say.  I  am  not  fond  of  her.  But  you  are  unjust  to  Mr. 
Wood.     He  is  very  talented,  and  he  works  very  hard——' 

*  At  what  ?  At  those  wretched  little  paragraphs  ?  I  could 
write  a  dozen  of  them  in  an  hour  ? ' 

'  I  could  not.     One  has  to  read  the  books  first,  ypu  know.' 

*  Well — say  two  hours,  then.  I  am  sure  I  could  write  a  dozen 
in  two  hours.  Such  stuff,  my  dear  I  You  are  dazzled  by  his  con- 
versation. He  does  talk  fisdrly  well,  when  he  pleases.  I  admit 
that.' 

^I  an)  glad  you  leave  him  something,'  said  Constance.  'As 
for  my  marrying  him,  that  is  a  very  different  matter.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  of  doing  that.  To  be  quite  honest,  the  idea 
has  crossed  my  mind  that  he  might  wish  it-        ' 

*  And  yet  you  let  him  come  ? ' 

'  Yes.  I  cannot  tell  him  riot  to  come  here,  and  I  like  him  too 
much  to  be  unkind  to  him — to  be  cold  and  rude  for  the  sake  of 
sending  him  away.  If  he  ever  speaks  of  it,  it  will  be  time  to  tell, 
him  what  I  think.  If  he  does  not,  it  does  him  no  harm — nor  me 
either,  as  far  as  I  can  see.^ 

'  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  encourage  a  man,  and 
then  drop  him  when  he  can  hold  his  tongue  no  longer,  is  the 
reverse  of  human  kindness.' 

'  And  it  seems  to  me,  my  dear,  that  you  are  beginning  to 
argue  from  another  side  of  the  question.  I  did  not  understand 
that  it  was  out  of  consideration  for  Mr.  Wood ' 

*  No,  it  was  not,'  Grace  admitted,  with  a  laugh.  '  I  am  cruel 
enough  to  wish  that  you  would  be  unkind  to  him  without  waiting 
for  him  to  offer  himself.  You  are  a  very  inscrutable  person, 
Conny.     I  wish  I  could  find  out  what  you  really  think.' 

Constance  made  no  answer,  but  smiled  gently  at  her  sister  as 
she  took  up  her  book  for  the  second  time..  She  began  to  read,  as 
though  she  did  not  care  to  continue  the  conversation,  and  Grace 
made  no  effort  to  renew  it.  She  understood  enough  of  Constance's 
character  to  be  sure  that  she  could  never  understand  it  thoroughly, 
and  she  relinquished  the  attempt  to  ascertcan  the  real  state  of 
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things.  If  Constance  had  vouchsafed  any  reply^  she  would  have 
said  that  she  was  in  considerable  perplexity  concerning  her  own 
thoughts.  For  the  present,  however,  her  doubts  gave  her  very 
little  trouble.  She  possessed  one  of  those  calm  characters  which 
never  force  their,  owners  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  a  decision,  and 
she  was  now,  as  always,  quite  willing  to  wait  and  see  what  course 
her  inclinations  would  take. 

Calmness  of  this  sort  is  often  the  result  of  an  inborn  distrust 
of  motives  in  oneself  and  in  others,  combined  with  an  almost  total 
absence  of  impatience.  The  idea  that  it  is  in  general  better  to 
wait  than  to  act  gets  the  upper  hand  of  the  whole  nature,  and 
keep*  it,  perhaps  throughout  life,  perhaps  only  until  some  strong 
and  disturbing  passion  breaks  down  the  fabric  of  indolent  preju- 
dice  which  surrounds  such  minds.  Constance  had  thought  of 
most  of  the  points  which  her  sister  had  brought  up  against  George 
Wood,  and  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  Grace  speak  as  she 
had  spoken.  On  the  contrary,  she  felt  a  sort  of  mental  pride  in 
having  herself  discerned  all  the  objections  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  loving  George.  None  of  them  had  appeared  to  be 
insurmountable,  because  none  of  them  were  in  reality  quite  just. 
She  was  willing  to  admit  that  her  fortune  might  be  what  most 
attracted  him,  but  she  had  no  proof  of  the  £ax;t ;  and  having  doubted 
him,  she  was  quite  as  much  inclined  to  doubt  her  own  judgment 
of  him.  His  social  position  was  not  satisfactory,  as  Grace  had 
said,  but  she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  due  to  his 
distaste  for  society,  especially  since  she  had  heard  many  persons 
of  her  acquaintance  express  their  regret  that  the  two  Woods 
could  not  forget  old  scores.  His  literary  performances  were 
assuredly  not  of  the  first  order,  and  she  felt  an  odd  sort  of  shame 
for  him,  when  she  thought  of  the  poor  little  paragraphs  he  turned 
out  in  the  papers,  and  compared  the  work  with  his  conversation. 
But  George  had  often  explained  to  her  that  he  was  obliged  to 
write  his  notices  in  a  certain  way,  and  that  he  occupied  his  spare 
time  in  producing  matter  of  a  very  diflFerent  description.  In  feet, 
there  were  answers  to  every  one  of  Grace's  objections,  and 
Constance  had  already  framed  for  herself  the  replies  she  was 
.prepared  to  give  her  sister. 

*  Her  principal  difficulty  lay  in  another  direction.  Was  the 
very  decided  liking  she  felt  for  George  Wood  the  beginning  of 
love,  or  was  it  not  ?  That  it  was  not  love  at  the  present  time 
«he  was  convinced,  for  her  instinct  told  her  truly  that,  if  she  had 
dpved  him^  she  could  not.  have  .discussed  him  ijo.  calmly.,.  What 
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she  defined  as  her  liking  was,  however,  already  so  pronoiinced 
that  she  could  see  no  objection  to  allowing  it  to  turn  into  some- 
thing warmer  and  stronger  if  it  would,  provided  she  were  able  to 
convince  herself  of  George's  sincerity.  Her  fortune  was  certainly 
in  the  way.  What  man  in  such  circumstances,  she  asked  herself, 
could  be  in(lifferent  to  the  prospect  of  such  a  luxurious  independ- 
ence as  was  hers  to  confer  upon  him  she  married  ?  She  wished 
that  some  concatenation  of  events  might  deprive  her  of  her  wealth 
for  a  time  long  enough  to  admit  of  her  trying  the  great  experi- 
ment, on  condition  that  it  might  be  restored  to  her  so  soon  as 
the  question  was  decided  in  one  way  or  the  other*  Nevertheless, 
she  believed  that,  if  she  really  loved  him,  she  could  forget  to 
doubt  the  simplicity  of  his  affection. 

Creorge,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  sensitive  upon  the  same 
point.  His  hatred  of  all  sordid  considerations  was  such  that  he 
feared  lest  his  intentions  might  be  misinterpreted  wherever  there 
was  a  question  of  money.  On  the  other  hand^  he  was  becoming 
aw8(re  that  his  intercourse  with  Constance  Fearing  could  not  con- 
tinue much  longer  upon  its  present  footing.  There  existed  no 
pretext  of  relationship  to  justify  the  intimacy  that  had  sprung 
out  of  his  visits,  and  even  in  a  society  in  which  the  greatest  lati- 
tude is  often  allowed  to  young  and  marriageable  women  his 
assiduity  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention.  The  fact  that  the 
two  young  girls  had  a  companion  in  the  person  of  an  elderly  lady 
distantly  connected  with  them  did  not  materially  help  matters. 
She  was  a  faded,  timid,  retiring  woman,  who  was  rarely  seen,  and 
who,  indeed,  took  pains  to  keep  herself  out  of  the  way  when  there 
were  any  visitors,  fearing  always  to  intrude  where  she  might  not 
be  wanted.  George  had  seen  her  once  or  twice,  but  was  convinced 
that  she  did  not  know  him  by  sight.  He  knew,  however,  that 
his  frequent  visits  had  been  the  subject  of  remark  among  the 
young  girls'  numerous  acquaintance,  for  his  cousin  Totty  had 
told  him  so  with  evident  satis&ction,  and  he  g^uessed  from  Grace's 
behaviour  that  she  at  least  would  be  glad  to  see  no  more  of  him. 
What  Grace  had  told  her  sister,  however,  was  strictly  true. 
Constance  encouraged  him.  George  was  neither  tactless  nor 
fatuous,  and  if  Constance  had  shown  that  his  presence  was  dis- 
tasteful to  her  he  would  have  kept  away,  and  cured  himself  of 
his  half-developed  attachment  as  best  he  could. 

About  this  time  an  incident  occurred  which  was  destined  to 
produce  a  very  decided  effect'  upon  his  life.  One  afternoon  in 
May  he  was  walking  slowly  down  Fifth  Avenue  on  his  way  to 
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Washington  Square,  when  he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  old  Tom  Craik,  who  was  at  that  moment  coming  out  of  one 
of  the  clubs.  The  old  man  was  not  as  erect  as  he  had  been  before 
his  illness,  but  he  was  much  less  broken  down  than  Creorge  had 
supposed.  His  keen  eyes  still  peered  curiously  into  the  face  of 
every  passer,  and  he  still  set  down  his  stick  with  a  sharp,  determined 
rap  at  every  step.  Before  George  could  avoid  the  meeting,  as  he 
would  instinctively  have  done  had  there  been  time,  he  was  con- 
scious of  being  under  his  relation's  inquiring  glance.  He  was  not 
sure  that  the  latter  recognised  him,  but  he  knew  that  a  recogni- 
tion was  possible.  Under  the  circumstances  he  could  not  do  less 
than  greet  his  father's  enemy,  who  was  doubtless  aware  of  his 
many  inquiries  during  the  period  of  danger.  George  lifted  his 
hat  civilly,  and  would  have  passed  on,  but  the  old  gentleman 
stopped  him,  to  his  great  sm'prise,  and  held  out  a  thin  hand,  tightly 
encased  in  a  straw-coloured  glove — he  permitted  himself  certain 
exaggerations  of  dress,  which,  somehow,  were  not  altogether  incon- 
gruous in  his  case. 

'  You  are  George  Wood  ? '  he  asked,  George  was  struck  by 
the  disagreeable  nature  of  his  voice,  and  at  the  same  time  by  the 
speaker's  evident  intention  to  make  it  sound  pleasantly. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Craik,'  the  young  man  answered,  still  somewhat  con- 
fused by  the  suddenness  of  the  meeting. 

'  I  am  glad  I  have  met  you.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  ask 
after  me  when  I  was  down^  I  thank  you.  It  showed  a  good 
heart.' 

Tom  Craik  was  sincere,  and  George  looked  in  vain  for  the  trace 
of  a  sneer  on  the  parchment  that  covered  the  worn  features,  and 
listened  without  detecting  the  least  modulation  of  irony  in  the 
tones  of  the  cracked  voice.  He  felt  a  sharp  sting  of  remorse  in 
his  heart.  What  he  had  meant  for  something  very  like  an  insult 
had  been  misunderstood,  had  been  kindly  received,  and  now  he 
was  to  be  thanked  for  it. 

*  I  hate  you,  and  I  asked  because  I  wanted  to  be  told  that  you 
were  dead ' — he  could  not  say  that,  though  the  words  were  in  his 
mind,  and  he  could  almost  hear  himself  speaking  them.  A  flush 
of  shame  rose  to  his  face. 

*It  seemed  natural  to  inquire,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.     It  had  seemed  very  natural  to  him,  as  he  remembered. 

*  Did  it  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  it  did,  then.  It  would  not  have 
seemed  so  to  every  young  man  in  your  position.*  Good  day — good 
day  to  you.     Come  and  see  me,  if  you  care  to.' 

VOL.  XVm.  NO.  CIV.  p 
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Again  the  thin,  gloved  hand  grasped  his,  and  Greorge  was.  left 
alone  on  the  pavement,  listening  to  the  sharp  rap  of  the  stick  on 
the  stones  as  the  old  man  walked  rapidly  away.  He  stood  still  for 
a  moment,  and  then  went  on  down  the  Avenue.  The  dry,  regular 
rapping  of  that  stick  was  peculiarly  disagreeable,  and  he  seemed 
to  hear  it  long  after  he  was  out  of  earshot. 

He  was  very  much  annoyed.  More  than  that,  he  was  sincerely 
distressed.  Could  he  have  guessed  what  had  been  the  practical 
result  of  his  inquiries  during  the  illness,  he  would  assuredly  have 
even  then  turned  and  overtaken  Tom  Craik,  and  would  have 
explained  with  savage  frankness  that  he  was  no  friend,  but  a 
bitter  enemy,  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  hear  that  death  had 
followed  and  overtaken  its  victim  ;  but,  since  he  could  not  dream 
of  what  had  happened,  it  appeared  to  him  that  any  explanation 
would  be  an  act  of  perfectly  gratuitous  brutality.  It  was  not  likely 
that  he  should  meet  the  old  man  often,  and  there  would  certainly 
be  no  necessity  for  any  further  exchange  of  civilities.  He  suflFered 
all  the  more  in  his  pride  because  he  must  henceforth  accept  the 
credit  of  having  seemed  kindly  disposed. 

Then  he  remembered  how,  at  his  second  meeting  with  C!on- 
stance  Fearing,  she  had  earnestly  advised  him  not  to  do  what  had 
led  to  the  present  situation.  It  would  have  been  diflFerent  had 
he  known  her  as  he  knew  her  now,  had  he  loved  her  as  he  un* 
doubtedly  loved  her  to-day.  But  as  things  had  been  then,  he 
hardly  blamed  himself  for  having  been  roused  to  opixjsition  by  his 
strong  dislike  of  advice. 

*  I  have  received  the  reward  of  my  iniquities,'  he  said,  as  he 
sat  down  in  his  accustomed  seat  and  looked  at  her  delicate  face. 

*  What  has  happened  to  you  ? '  she  asked,  raising  her  eyes  with 
evident  interest. 

*  Something  very  disagreeable.  Do  you  like  to  hear  confes- 
sions ?  And  when  you  do,  are  you  inclined  to  give  absolution  to 
your  penitents  ? ' 

'  What  is  it  ?  What  do  you  want  to  tell  me  ? '  Her  face 
expressed  some  uneasiness. 

*  Do  you  remember,  when  I  first  came  here — the  second  time, 
1  should  say — when  Tom  Craik  was  in  such  a  bad  way,  and  I 
hoped  he  would  die  ?  You  know,  1  told  you  I  would  go  and  lei^ve 
a  card,  with  inquiries,  and  you  advised  me  not  to.  I  went — in 
fact,  I  called  several  times.* 

'  You  never  told  me.  Why  should  you  ?  It  was  foolish  of  me, 
too.     It  was  none  of  my  business** 
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'  I  wish  I  had  taken  your  advice.  The  old  man  got  well  again, 
but  I  have  not  seen  him  till  to-day.  Just  now,  as  I  walked  here, 
he  was  coming  out  of  his  club,  and  I  ran  against  him  before  I 
knew  where  I  was.  Do  you  know,  he  had  taken  my  inquiries 
seriously — ^thought  I  asked  out  of  pure  milk-and-water  of  human- 
kindness,  so  to  say — thanked  me  so  nicely,  and  asked  me  to  go 
and  see  him  !     I  felt  like  such  a  beast/ 

Constance  laughed ;  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  high, 
musical  ring  of  her  laughter  did  not  give  George  as  much  satis- 
faction as  usual. 

'  What  did  you  do  ? '  she  asked  a  moment  later. 

'  I  hardly  know.  I  could  not  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  had 
not  appreciated  my  peculiar  style  of  humour,  that  I  loathed  him 
as  I  loathed  the  plague,  and  that  I  had  called  to  know  whether 
the  undertaker  was  in  the  house.  I  believe  I  said  something 
civil — contemptibly  civil,  considering  the  circumstances — and  he 
left  me  in  front  of  the  club  feeling  as  if  I  had  eaten  something  I 
did  not  like.  I  wish  you  had  been  there  to  get  me  out  of  the 
scrape  with  some  more  good  advice/ 

'I?    Why  should  I ?' 

*  Because,  after  all,  you  got  me  into  it,  Miss  Fearing,*  George 
answered,  rather  sadly.  *  So,  i)erhaps,  you  would  have  known  what 
to  do  this  time.* 

*  I  got  you  into  the  scrape  ? '  Constance  looked  as  much  dis- 
tressed as  though  it  were  really  all  her  fault. 

*  Oh,  no — I  am  not  in  earnest,  exactly.  Only,  I  have  such 
an  abominably  contrary  nature  that  I  went  to  Tom  Craik's  door 
just  because  you  advised  me  not  to— that  is  all.     I  had  only  seen 

you  twice  then — and j  *  he  stopped,  and  looked  fixedly  at  the 

young  girl's  face. 

*  I  knew  I  was  wrong  even  then,'  Constance  answered,  with  a 
faint  blush.  The  colour  was  not  the  result  of  any  present  thought, 
nor  of  any  suspicion  of  what  George  was  about  to  say  ;  it  was  due 
to  her  recollection  of  her  conduct  on  that  long-remembered  after- 
noon nearly  four  months  earlier. 

*No.  I  ought  to  have  known  that  you  were  right.  If  you 
were  to  give  me  advice  now * 

*  1  would  rather  not,'  interrupted  the  young  girl. 

*  I  would  follow  it,  if  you  did,'  said  George,  earnestly*  *  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  that  time  and  this** 

as  there?' 

^  Yes.    1)0  you  not  feel  it  ? ' 

pa 
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'  I  know  you  better  than  I  did.' 

'  And  I  know  you  better — very  much  better.' 

^I  am  glad  that  makes  you  more  ready  to  follow  sensible 
advice ' 

'  Your  advice,  Miss  Fearing.     I  did  not  mean ' 

'  jMinCj  then,  if  you  like  it  better.  But  I  shall  never  offer 
you  any  more,  I  have  oflFered  you  too  much  already,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it.* 

'I  would  rather  you  gave  me  advice — than  nothing,*  said 
George  in  a  lower  voice. 

'What  else  should  I  give  you?'  Her  voice  had  a  ring  of 
sui^prise  in  it.     She  seemed  startled. 

'  What  you  will  never  give,  I  am  afraid — what  I  have  little 
enough  the  right  to  ask.' 

Constance  laid  down  the  work  she  held,  and  looked  out  of  ^  the 
window.  There  was  a  strange  expression  in  her  face,  as  though 
she  were  wavering  between  fear  and  satisfaction. 

'  Mr.  Wood,'  she  said  suddenly,  *  you  are  making  love  to  me.' 

'  I  know  I  am.  I  mean  to,'  he  answered,  with  an  odd  rough- 
ness, as  the  light  flashed  into  his  eyes.  Then,  all  at  once,  his 
voice  softened  wonderfully.  '  I  do  it  badly — forgive  me — I  never 
did  it  before.  I  should  not  be  doing  it  now  if  I  could  helj) 
myself — but  I  cannot.  This  once — this  once  only — Constance,  I 
love  you  with  all  my  heart.' 

He  was  timid,  and  women,  whether  old  or  young,  do  not  like 
timidity.  It  was  not  that  he  lacked  either  force  or  courage  by 
nature,  nor  any  of  those  qualities  whereby  women  are  won.  But 
the  life  he  had  led  had  kept  him  younger  than  he  believed 
himself  to  be,  and  his  solitary  existence  had  given  his  ideal  of 
Constance  the  opportunity  of  developing  more  quickly  than  the 
reality.  He  loved  her,  it  is  true,  but  as  yet  in  a  peaceful, 
unruffled  way,  which  partook  more  of  boundless  admiration  than 
of  passion.  An  older  man  would  have  recognised  the  difference 
in  himself.  The  girl's  finer  perceptions  were  aware  of  it  without 
comprehending  it  in  the  least.  Nevertheless,  it  was  an  inmiense 
satisfaction  to  George  to  speak  out  the  words  which  in  his  heart 
had  so  long  been  written  as  a  motto  about  the  shrine  of  his 
imagination. 

Constance  said  nothing  in  answer,  but  rose,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  and  went  and  stood  before  the  fireplace,  now  filled  with 
ferns  and  plants,  for  the  weather  was  already  warm.  She  turned 
her  back  upon  George,  and  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  things 
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that  stood  on  the  chimney-piece,    .George  rose,  too,  and  came 
and  stood  beside  her,  trying  to  see  her  face, 

*  Are  you  angry  ? '  he  asked  softly.     *  Have  I  offended  you  ? ' 

'  No,  I  am  not  angry,'  she  answered,  ^  But — ^but — was  there 
any  use  in  saying  it  ? ' 

'  You  do  not  love  me  at  all  ?  You  do  not  care  whether  I 
come  or  go  ? ' 

She  pitied  him,  for  his  disappointment  was  genuine,  and  she 
knew  that  he  suffered  something,  though  it  might  not  be  very 
much, 

'  I  do  not  know  what  love  is,'  she  said  thoughtfully.  *  Yes — 
I  care,  I  like  to  see  you — I  am  interested  in  what  you  do — I 
should  be  sorry  never  to  see  you  again ;  but  I  do  not  feel — what 
is  it  one  should  feel  when  one  loves  ?  ' 

'  Is  there  any  one — any  man — whom  you  like  better  than  you 
Uke  me  ? ' 

'No,'  she  answered,  with  some  hesitation,  'I  do  not  think 
there  is.' 

'And  there  is  a  chance  that  you  may  like  me  better  still — 
that  you  may  some  day  even  love  me  ? ' 

'  Perhaps,     I  cannot  tell.     I  have  not  known  you  very  long.' 

'  It  seems  long  to  me ;  but  you  give  me  all  I  ask — more  than  I 
had  a  right  to  hope  for.     I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.' 

'  There  is  little  to  thank  me  for.  Do  you  think  I  mean  more 
than  I  say  ? '  She  turned  her  head,  and  looked  calmly  into  his 
eyes.     '  Do  you  think  I  am  promising  anything  ? ' 

'I  would  like  to  think  so.  But  what  could  you  promise 
me  ?  You  would  not  marry  me,  even  if  you  loved  me  as  I  love 
you.' 

'  You  are  wrong.  If  I  loved  you,  I  would  marry  you — if  I 
were  sure  that  your  love  was  real,  too.  But  it  is  not.  I  am 
sure  it  is  not.     You  make  yourself  think  you  love  me ' 

The  young  man's  dark  face  seemed  to  grow  darker  still  as 
she  watched  it.  There  was  passion  in  it  now,  but  of  a  kind 
other  than  loving.  His  over-sensitive  nature  had  already  taken 
offence. 

'  Please  do  not  go  on.  Miss  Fearing,'  he  said,  in  a  low  voice 
that  trembled  angrily.     '  You  have  said  enough  already.' 

Constance  drew  back  in  extreme  surprise,  and  looked  as  though 
she  had  misunderstood  him. 

'  Why — what  have  I  said  ? '  she  asked. 

*  You  know  what  you  meant.    You  are  cruel  and  unjust,' 
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There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  Constance  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  grasp  the  situation,  while  George  stood  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chimney-piece,  staring  at  the  pattern  in  the  carpet. 
The  girl's  first  impulse  was  to  leave  the  room,  for  his  anger 
frightened  and  repelled  her.  But  she  was  too  sensible  for  that, 
and  she  thought  she  knew  him  too  well  to  let  such  a  scene  pass 
without  an  explanation.  She  gathered  all  her  courage  and  faced 
him  again. 

'  Mr.  Wood,'  she  said,  with  a  firmness  he  had  never  seen  in 
her,  *  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  meant  nothing  in  the  least 
unkind.  It  is  you  who  are  doing  me  an  injustice.  I  have  a  right 
to  know  what  you  understood  from  my  words.' 

*  What  could  you  have  meant  ? '  he  asked  coldly.  '  You  are,  I 
believe,  very  rich.  Everyone  knows  that  I  am  very  poor.  You 
say  that  I  make  myself  think  I  love  you ' 

'  Good  heavens ! '  cried  Constance.  *  You  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  thought  that !  But  I  never  said  it,  I  never  meant  it — I 
would  not  think  it ' 

There  was  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  last  words.  She  had 
thought  of  it,  and  that  recently,  though  not  when  she  had 
spoken.  It  was  enough,  however.  George  believed  her,  and 
the  cloud  disappeared  from  his  face.  It  was  she  who  took 
his  hand  first,  and  the  grasp  was  almost  affectionate  in  its 
warmth. 

*  You  will  never  think  that  of  me  ? '  he  asked  earnestly, 

*  Never !  Forgive  me  if  any  word  of  mine  could  have  seemed 
to  mean  that  I  did.' 

'  *  Thank  you,'  he  answered.  '  It  is  only  my  own  folly,  of  course, 
and  I  am  the  one  to  be  forgiven.  Things  may  be  different  some 
day.' 

'  Yes,'  assented  Constance,  with  a  little  hesitation — '  some 
day.' 

A  moment  later  George  left  the  house,  feeling  as  a  soldier 
does  who  has  been  under  fire  for  the  first  time. 


(  To  he  continued.) 
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A  School  of  Fiction. 

MR.  WALTER  BESANT,  after  inventing  a  People's  Palace,  In 
a  novel,  has  seen  it  become  a  fact.  Now,  after  inventing  a 
School  of  Fiction  as  a  possible  fact,  why  should  he  not  make  it 
the  ground  of  a  novel  ?  It  sounds  as  if  it  were  a  topic  which 
would  suit  his  art,  for  it  has  just  enough  of  the  fantastic,  while 
on  every  side  it  touches  reality.  A  School  of  Fiction,  we  say, 
but  why  not  a  University  ?  The  University  would  need  many 
colleges.  There  might  be  several  in  London  alone  for  the  observa- 
tion  of  the  manners  of  Londoners,  and  several  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Then  we  need  an  Italian  college,  a  college  in 
France,  and  another  in  Germany,  while  the  classics  of  romance 
demand  halls,  at  least,  in  South  and  Central  Africa,  in  Chiajms,  in 
Hindostan,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  there  are  disciples  and  matter 
for  study.  The  scheme  would  bring  together  people  who,  cer- 
tainly, might  not  otherwise  meet,  for  almost  everybody  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  had  some  intention  of  writing  a  novel,  and  of  course 
would  be  glad  to  begin  by  a  suitable  course  of  education.  This  I 
fear  would,  in  many  cases,  have  to  be  almost  elementary.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  matriculation  examinations,  including  an 
easy  French  paper ;  for  example — 

I. 

Correct,  where  necessary,  the  following : — 
A  Toutrance.     Bete  Noire.     Le  p6re  du  joli  fille  est  le  fils  de 
jardinier.     J'ai  perdu  mon  rose. 

II. 
Conjugate  the  verb  '  Aimer.* 
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III. 

'  II  n'est  qui  le  premier  pas  que  coute/  How  do  you  write  this  ? 
Give  your  reasons. 

With  other  simple  conundrums. 

Competitors  will  be  requested  to  define  the  terms  ^  plagiary/ 
*  criticism,'  ^edition/  'realism,'  *  romance,'  'naturalism,'  and  to 
discuss  the  comparative  merits  of  half  profits,  and  of  royalties, 
with  or  without  the  use  of  algebra. 

Sketches  in  character-drawing  would  also  be  required.  A 
simple  exercise  would  be  to  describe,  in  an  epigrammatic  manner, 
the  invigilating  examiner,  with  a  fanciful  outline  of  his  probable 
sentimental  history.  As  minute  observation  has  to  be  cultivated, 
competitors  might  be  asked  to  describe  their  own  aunts,  a  class 
of  the  community  often  studied,  and  too  frequently  caricatured, 
by  beginners,  whose  knowledge  of  life  is  often  scanty.  The  local 
curate,  doctor,  lawyer,  are  also  suggested  as  easy  elementary 
subjects,  which  should  certainly  be  undertaken  before  going  on 
to  earls,  ladies  of  fashion,  burglars,  villains,  and  similar  advanced 
and  complicated  themes. 

No  doubt  a  few  simple  and  ordinary  amorous  problems  will 
have  to  be  stated  and  solved,  as  :  A.,  in  love  with  B.,  is  engaged 
to  C.  "WTiat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  proper  solution  of  the 
case? 

B.,  married  to  C.  (who  is  twice  her  age),  is  devoted  to  A.,  who 
is  engaged  to  D.,  but  is  in  love  with  E.  How  would  you  propose 
to  solve  this  ? 

B.,  in  love  with  C,  is  aware  that  C.  has  committed  the  murder 
with  which  D.  is  charged.  What  course  would  you  advise  B.  to 
pursue  ? 

A.  is  acquainted  with  the  whereabouts  of  a  treasure  in  Terra 
del  Fuego.  It  consists  of  cathedral  plate,  and  A.  is  an  elder  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Indicate  the  most  probable  action 
of  A. 

A.,  a  clairvoyant,  in  love  with  B.,  has  seen,  in  a  trance,  C. 
(married  to  B.)  flirting  with  D.,  a  Kamschatkan  woman,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  North  Pole.  B.  is  disinclined  to  believe 
in  clairvoyance.     Discuss  the  position  and  prospects  of  A. 

Give  your  opinion  on  unhappy  endings,  and  on  second 
marriages. 

A  working  knowledge  of  Conveyancing,  Baccarat,  the  Laws  of 
the  Duel,  the  Scottish  Marriage  Law,  and  that  of  Criminal  Pro- 
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cedure  will  be  required  from  all  candidates  for  matriculation. 
This  examination  would  weed  them  out  a  good  deal.  Many  would 
be  plucked ;  and,  as  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  publish  a  novel 
without  a  degree  in  the  Art,  the  output  of  romance  would  undergo 
a  salutary  reduction ;  for  it  is  high  time  that  the  state  interfered, 
reduced  the  most  prolific  authors  to  not  more  than  nine  volumes 
yearly,  and  generally  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  consumer 
and  the  commimity.  The  professors,  one  presumes,  would  lecture, 
as  a  rule,  sine  vUa  aolemnitate.  One  would  tell  how  he  came  to 
write  his  own  novel,  what  suggested  it,  how  it  developed,  how  his 
characters  took  shape  in  his  mind,  and  so  on.  Very  likely  a  novel 
is  sometimes  suggested  by  a  title.  For  example,  were  I  a  novelist, 
I  would  write  one  called  VH6id  NScropoley  as  much  as  I  could 
manage  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  Already  the 
characters  and  the  descriptions — perhaps  especially  the  latter — 
come  over  me  like  a  wave.  I  see  the  gloomy,  new,  bleak,  white 
hotel,  the  consumptive  inmiates,  the  undeveloped  orange-trees  in 
the  bare  gardens ;  I  hear  the  pulmonary  talk  at  the  table  d*h6te; 
I  have  everything  but  the  heroine.  She  is  always  a  diflSculty. 
Such  a  scheme,  if  I  were  a  scholar  of  Mr.  Besant's  college,  I  would 
carry  to  my  tutor.  Some  incidents  I  really  must  have,  and  I 
insist  on  the  burning  down  of  the  hotel  by  an  inmate  who  chevies 
a  mosquito  with  a  candle,  in  his  mosquito  curtains.  May  I  have  the 
Riviera  earthquake,  and  is  Monte  Carlo  to  be  introduced  ?  Dear 
imaginary  novel !  if  I  were  but  a  Fellow  on  Mr.  Besant's  founda- 
tion, how  I  would  cherish  it!  Professors  and  tutors  will  take 
walks  with  their  pupils,  and  make  them  describe  sunsets,  and  so 
forth.  Adjectives  will  need  a  great  deal  of  looking  after.  Would 
the  learned  Professor  of  Style  allow  Mr.  Saltus  to  talk  of  tortoise- 
shell  eyes  ?  This  is  a  very  delicate  question.  It  is  Mary  Magdalene, 
I  think,  in  Mr.  Saltus^s  romance  of  that  name  who  has  eyes  of 
tortoise-shell.  This  is  a  bold  innovation,  yet  some  eyes  are  like 
tortoise-shell,  more  or  less.  One  can  imagine  very  endearing 
relations  between  the  professors  and  some  of  their  pupils,  just 
as  in  the  old  universities,  where  there  are  now  girUsh  under- 
graduates. This  is  where  Mr.  Besant  has  a  chance,  if  he  ever 
listens  to  the  prayer  of  our  petition,  and  writes  a  novel  on  a 
School  of  Fiction.  Would  his  villains  be  kept  on  the  premises,  and 
would  Miss  Cobbe  object  to  psychological  vivisection  and  the  use 
of  the  moral  scalpel,  about  which  we  hear  so  much  ?  I  do  not  sug- 
gest the  appointment  of  a  Professor  of  NaturaXisme^  not  judging 
the  times  ripe  for  that  chair — at  least,  in  mixed  classes.    Would 
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that  one  could  have  a  small  berth  in  the  University,  perhaps  as  a 
mere  corrector  of  classic  grammar  to  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus,  so  that 
this  accomplished  author  might  get  his  Crreek  and  Latin  plurals 
comparatively  right !  The  lowly  post  of  Mudie's  Eeader  in  the 
new  University  would  suit  very  well.  The  question  of  endow- 
ments can  be  settled  by  disestablishing  the  Church  in  fevour  of  a 
national  institution  more  in  keeping  with  the  wants  of  the  age. 


The  following  paragraphs  will  seem  strangely  familiar  to 
readers  of  this  Magazine  to  which  Richard  Jefferies  was  so  constant 
a  contributor.  They  were  accidentally  found  by  Mrs.  Jefferies 
and  forwarded  to  the  editor.  They  are  but  scraps,  but  they  serve 
to  recall  the  *  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  the  sound  of  a  voice  that 
is  still.' 

THE  GOLDEN-CRESTED   WSEF, 

This  lovely  little  bird  is  so  small  and  light  that  it  can  cling  sus- 
pended on  the  end  of  a  single  narrow  leaf,  or  needle  of  pine,  and 
it  does  not  depress  the  least  branch  on  which  it  may  alight.  The 
gold  crest  frequents  the  loneliest  heath,  the  deepest  pine  wood, 
and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  dwellings  indifferently.  A 
Scotch  fir  or  pine  grew  so  near  a  house  in  which  I  once  lived  that 
the  boughs  almost  brushed  the  window,  and  when  confined  to  my 
room  by  illness,  it  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  watch  a  pair  of  these 
wrens  who  frequently  visited  the  tree.  They  are  also  fond  of 
thick  thorn  hedges,  and,  like  all  birds,  have  their  favourite 
localities,  so  that  if  you  see  them  once  or  twice  in  one  place  you 
should  mark  the  tree  or  bush,  for  there  they  are  almost  certain 
to  return.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  person  to  pass  several 
years  in  the  country  and  never  see  one  of  these  birds.  There  is 
a  trick  in  finding  birds'  nests,  and  a  trick  in  seeing  birds.  The 
first  I  noticed  was  in  an  orchard  ;  soon  after  I  found  a  second  in 
a  yew-tree  (close  to  a  window),  and  after  that  constantly  came 
upon  them  as  they  crept  through  brambles  or  in  hedgerows,  or  a 
mere  speck  up  in  a  fir-tree.  So  soon  as  I  had  seen  one  I  saw 
plenty. 

AN  EXTINCT  RACE. 

Theke  is  something  very  mournful  in  a  deserted  house,  and  the 
feeling  is  still  further  intensified  if  it  happens  to  have  once  been 
a  school^  where  a  minor  world  played  out  its  little  drama,  and  left 
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its  history  written  on  the  walls.  For  a  great  boys'  school  is  like 
a  kingdom  with  its  monarchs,  its  ministers,  and  executioners,  and 
even  its  changes  of  dynasty.  Such  a  house  stood  no  long  while 
since  on  the  northern  borderland  of  Wilts  and  Berks,  a  mansion 
in  its  origin  back  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  and  not  utterly  un^ 
connected  with  the  great  events  of  those  times,  but  which,  for 
hard  on  a  hundred  years — from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century — was  used  as  a  superior 
grammar-school,  or  college  as  it  would  now  be  called,  GraduaUy 
falling  in  reputation,  and  supplanted  by  modem  rivals  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  the  huge  hollow  halls  and  endless  dormitories 
were  silent,  and  the  storms  that  sway  with  savage  force  down 
from  the  hills  wreaked  their  will  upon  the  windows  and  the 
rotting  roof.  Inside  the  refectory — the  windows  being  blown  in 
— and  over  the  antique-carved  mantelpiece,  two  swallows'  nests 
had  been  built  to  the  ceiling  or  cornice.  The  whitewashed  walls 
were  yellow  and  green  with  damp,  and  covered  with  patches  of 
saltpetre  efflorescence.  But  they  still  bore,  legible  and  plain,  the 
hasty  inscriptions  scrawled  on  them,  years  and  years  before,  by 
hands  then  young,  but  by  now  returned  to  dust.  The  history  of 
this  little  kingdom,  the  hopes  and  joys,  the  fears  and  hatreds  of 
the  subjects,  still  remained,  and  might  be  gathered  from  these 
writings  on  the  walls,  just  as  are  the  history  of  Egypt  and  of 
Assjnria  now  deciphered  from  the  palaces  and  tombs.  Here 
were  the  names  of  the  kings — the  headmasters — generally  with 
some  rough  doggrel  verse,  not  often  very  flattering,  and  illustrated 
with  outline  i)ortraits.  Here  were  caricatures  of  the  ushers  and 
tutors,  hidden  in  some  comer  of  the  dormitories  once,  no  doubt, 
concealed  by  the  ftuniture,  coupled  with  the  very  freest  person- 
alities, mostly  in  pencil,  but  often  done  with  a  burnt  stick. 
Dates  were  scattered  everywhere — not  often  the  year,  but  the  day 
of  the  month,  doubtless  memorable  from  some  expedition,  or 
lark  played  off  half  a  century  since.  Now  and  then  there  was  a 
quotation  from  the  classics — one  describing  the  groaning  and 
shouting  of  the  dying  Hercules,  till  the  rocks  and  the  sad  hills 
resounded,  which  irresistibly  suggested  the  idea  of  a  thorough 
caning.  Other  inscriptions  were  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  any 
English  words  that  happened  to  rhyme,  together  producing  the 
most  extraordinary  jumble.  Where  now  are  the  merry  hearts 
that  traced  these  lines  upon  the  plaster  in  an  idle  mood? 
Attached  to  the  mansion  was  a  great  garden,  or  rather  wilderness, 
with  yew  hedges  ten  feet  high  and  almo&t  as  thick,  a  splendid 
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filbert  walk,  an  orchard,  with  a  sun-dial.  It  is  all — mansion  and 
garden,  noble  yew-tree  hedges  and  filbert  walk,  sun-dial  and  all — 
swept  away  now.  The  very  plaster  upon  which  generation  after 
generation  of  boys  recorded  their  history  has  been  torn  down, 
and  has  crumbled  into  dust.  Greater  kingdoms  than  this  have 
disappeared  since  the  world  began,  leaving  not  a  sign  even  of 
their  former  existence. 


ORCHIS  MASCULA. 

The  Orchis  mascvla  grew  in  the  brook  comer  and  in  early  spring 
sent  up  a  tall  spike  of  purple  flowers.  This  plant  stood  alone  in 
an  angle  of  the  breqk  and  a  hedge,  within  sound  of  water  cease- 
lessly falling  over  a  dam.  In  those  days  it  had  an  aspect  of  en- 
chantment to  me ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  singular  appearance 
80  different  from  other  flowers,  but  because  in  old  folios  I  had  read 
that  it  could  call  up  the  passion  of  love.  There  was  something 
in  the  root  beneath  the  sward  which  could  make  a  heart  beat 
faster.  The  common  modem  books — I  call  them  common  of 
malice  prepense — ^were  silent  on  these  things.  Their  dry  and 
formal  knowledge  was  without  interest,  mere  lists  of  petals  and 
pistils,  a  dried  herbarium  of  plants  that  fell  to  pieces  at  the  touch 
of  the  fingers.  Only  by  chipping  away  at  hard  old  Latin,  con- 
tracted and  dogged  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  by  gathering 
together  scattered  passages  in  classic  authors,  could  anything  be 
leamed.  Then  there  arose  another  difficulty,  how  to  identify  the 
magic  plants  ?  The  same  description  will  very  nearly  fit  several 
flowers,  especially  when  not  actually  in  flower ;  how  determine 
which  really  was  the  tme  root  ?  The  uncertainty  and  speculation 
kept  up  the  pleasure,  till  at  last  I  should  not  have  cared  to  have 
had  the  original  question  answered.  With  my  gun  under  my  arm 
I  used  to  look  at  the  orchis  from  time  to  time  so  long  as  the 
spotted  leaves  were  visible  till  the  grass  grew  too  long. 

«     * 

The  most  virtuous  and  leamed  of  the  evening  papers  has 
lately  discovered  a  new  plagiarist.  The  sinner  is  a  young  lady  of 
some  eight  summers,  who  recently  made  the  innocent  remark  on 
being  reminded  of  another  lady  by  a  pig.  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
illustrated  the  harmless  nursery  legend  in  Punch,  and  the  evening 
paper  immediately  announced  that   a  similar  unconscious  jest 
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had  been  made  by  a  clown  in  a  poem  of  Oliver  Goldsmith's. 
Something  not  very  unlike  it  also  appears  in  a  speech  in  U^cole 
dea  Femmea ;  beyond  this  I  cannot  follow  it,  but  Molidre  was  a 
noted  thief,  as  the  critics  of  his  age  took  care  to  inform  the 
public.  Still,  in  the  case  of  the  little  girl,  the  remark  was 
original,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  she  had  ever  even  heard  of  Gold- 
smith or  Mbli^re.  Her  tender  age  and  unsullied  conscience  have 
probably  prevented  her  from  defending  her  originality  in  the 
Press,  but  as  she  is  perhaps  the  youngest  i)erson  ever  charged 
with  trusting  to  her  memory  for  her  jokes,  I  venture  to  oflFer  this 

defence  of  her  conduct. 

«     « 
* 

The  Scottish  angler  has  begun  to  find  out  that  there  is  some-* 
thing  in  the  low  English  cunning  of  the  dry  fly.  Lately,  on  the 
Tummell,  I  and  a  Northern  angler  saw  some  fish  rising  to  a  fly 
not  unlike  a  'Greenwell's  Glory.'  At  the  usual  Scotch  three 
wet  flies  on  one  cast  they  never  glanced.  The  present  writer, 
therefore,  by  precept  much  more  than  example,  taught  his  Cale- 
donian friend  the  trick,  and  he  promptly  cleared  that  pool  of 
rising  trout.  They  scarcely  reached  an  average  of  three-quarters 
of  a  pound,  but  they  looked  much  bigger  when  rising  '  heads  and 
tails '  at  the  fly.  This  April  has  been  a  very  late  season  in  the 
North.  Snow  shone  low  down  on  all  the  hills ;  if  ever  there  was 
any  wind  it  was  an  inconstant  and  freezing  puflF  from  the  north- 
east.  The  big  trout  in  Loch  Tummell  lay  low,  and  no  five- 
pounders,  nor  even  three-pounders,  perhaps,  would  look  at  the  fly. 
When  the  loch  was  absolutely  still,  when  the  sun  shone,  and  the 
fly  came  out,  the  monsters  began  to  move,  showing  their  broad 
backs  and  greedy  snouts.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  take  Loch 
Tummell  trout  with  the  dry  fly,  but  it  is,  of  course,  infinitely 
more  difficult  than  in  a  river,  owing  to  the  absence  of  current. 
Any  master  who  can  do  this  trick  would  have  rare  sport  on  Loch 
Tummell.  The  loch  is  proverbially  *  dour ; '  you  whip,  and  whip, 
and,  in  a  frozen  April,  never  see  a  fin.  In  fact,  you  might  as  well 
be  salmon-fishing.  The  prizes  are  great,  but  they  seldom  come 
to  hand. 

• 

We  spoke  lately  of  the  Indian  Eope  Trick.    Far  from  bodks, 
I  cannot  verify  the  reference  in  the  Life  of  AjwUonius  of  Tyana^  * 
where  it  is  said  to  occur.     But  the  following  MS;  notes  by  the 
late  Colonel  Henry  Yule  contain  a  good  deal  of  information.     It 
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ia  all  of  a  hearsay  sort,  exce^jt  the  last  item,  by  a  mediieval  Arab 
traveller : — 

MARVELS  OF  ORIENTAL  CONJURING. 

As  I  write  with  much  fatigue,  I  shall  not  here  transcribe  any- 
thing that  is  of  easy  access  in  print ;  and  I  refer,  therefore,  to 
the  Note  9,  Book  I.,  chapter  xi.,  preferably  in  second  edition 
(of  Marco  Polo)  for  the  quotations  already  published. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  me  from  E.  B.  Shaw  (the  first 
English  traveller  to  reach  Kashgar),  dated  I^ahore,  December  1 , 
1875  :— 

'I  have  heard  stories  related  regarding  a  Buddhist  high 
priest,  whose  temple  is  said  to  be  not  far  to  the  east  of  Lanchu 
[in  N.W.  China],  which  reminds  me  of  Marco  Polo  and  Kubla 
Khan.  The  high  priest  is  said  to  have  the  magic  power  of 
attracting  cups  and  plates  to  him  from  a  distance,  so  that  things 
fly  through  the  air  into  his  hands.  .  .  . 

*  A  propoe  of  magic,  a  Manchu,  long  resident  at  Ila,  described 
to  me,  amongst  other  feats  of  conjuring  which  he  had  seen, 
the  rope-trick,  by  which  a  man  and  boy  are  said  to  ascend  out 
of  sight  towards  the  sky,  whence  the  severed  limbs  of  the  boy 
are  afterwards  thrown  down.  The  man  was  himself  a  conjurer  of 
some  reputation,  but  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  perform  the 
trick.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  tradition  of  it  remains  in 
those  regions.' 

In  '  Glimpses  in  the  Twilight,'  by  the  Eev.  Fred.  Lee, 
D.D.,  1885,  pp.  370-372,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  account  of 
the  rope-trick,  so  far  as  the  cords  being  thrown  up  into  the  air, 
and  the  operator  spinning  up  it  and  disappearing. 

Ovington,  in  his  *  Voyage  to  Surat  in  the  year  1689,'  p.  258, 
has  the  following : — 

'  Among  the  men,  whose  employment  it  is  to  divert  spectators 
with  amazing  shows  and  sights,  some,  they  say,  will  take  in  their 
hands  a  clew  of  thread,  and  throw  it  upward  in  the  air  till  it  all 
unravels,  and  they,  climbing  up  themselves  by  this  tender  thread 
to  the  top  of  it,  presently  fall  down  piecemeal  upon  the  ground, 
and  when  all  is  dropt,  unite  again  the  parted  members.' 

The  Weekly  Dispatch  of  September  15,  1889,imder  the  head- 
ing '  An  Indian  Juggling  Story,'  begins  : 

*  Tliere  would  appear '  (says  the  Tiinea  of  India)  *  to  be  a  fine 
field  of  unworked  romance  in  the  annals  of   Indian  jugglery. 
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One  Siddesliur  Mitter,  writing  to  the  Calcutta  paper,  gives  a 
thrilling  account  of  a  conjurer's  feat  which  he  witnessed  recently 
in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Hooghly  district.  This  is  a  repetition 
of  the  rope-trick,  except  that  a  long  bamboo  is  substituted  for 
the  rope,  and  the  boy  who  ascends  disappears  at  the  top  of  the 
bamboo.' 

I  have  had  some  search  made  in  the  preceding  numbers  of  the 
Tvinea  of  India,  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  the 
original  statement. 

The  following  is  the  passage  from  Ibn  Batuto  in  which  he 
describes  the  occurrence  in  India  to  which  he  alludes  in  his 
account  of  the  rope-trick  as  seen  in  China ;  after  some  passages 
about  witches  and  the  application  of  the  water  ordeal  to  them  in 
the  Jumna,  he  goes  on  : 

'One  day  when  I  was  residing  at  the  Court-  at  Delhi,  the 
Sultan  sent  for  me.  I  went  to  his  presence  and  found  him  in  his 
cabinet  having  with  him  several  of  his  familiar  associates  and  two 
of  those  Jogis.  These  people  wrap  themselves  in  mantles  and 
cover  their  heads,  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  removing  the 
hair  of  their  heads  with  ashes,  as  other  people  do  to  remove  the 
hair  from  their  armpits.  The  Sultan  desired  me  to  sit  down,  and 
when  I  had  done  so  he  said  to  these  two  Jogis  :  "  This  foreigner 
comes  from  a  far  country ;  show  him  something,  such  as  he  has 
never  witnessed  before."  "  Very  good,"  said  they,  and  then  one  of 
them  squatted  down  ;  then  he  rose  from  the  ground,  in  so  much 
that  he  remained  in  the  air  above  us  in  the  position  of  a  man 
squatting.  I  was  astonished  and  seized  with  fear,  and  I  fell  in  a 
swoon.  The  Sultan  ordered  them  to  give  me  a  potion  which  he 
kept  ready ;  I  came  to  myself  and  sat  down  again.  The  man  was 
still  in  the  same  position.  His  comrade  took  from  a  bag  which  he 
carried  a  sandal  with  which  he  struck  the  ground,  like  a  man  in  a 
rage.  The  sandal  then  rose  till  it  was  over  the  neck  of  the  fellow 
squatted  in  the  air,  and  then  began  to  hit  him  on  the  neck,  whilst 
he  came  down  gradually  till  finally  he  was  again  seated  beside  us. 
The  Sultan  said  to  me,  "  The  man  squatting  is  the  disciple  of 
the  owner  of  the  sandal ; "  then  adding,  "  I  am  afraid  for  your 
reason  or  I  would  make  them  do  still  more  extraordinary  things 
than  you  have  seen.'' 

*  So  I  departed,  but  I  was  seized  with  palpitation  of  the  heart 
and  became  ill.  The  Sultan,  however,  made  them  give  me  a 
draught  which  cured  me.'     '  French  Mission,'  tV.  pp*  38,  39. 

A.  Langi 
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ThoughtSf  like  Snow/lakes  on  same  far^ff  Mountain  Side^  go  on 
Acewmulating  till  some  great  Truth  is  loosened^  and  Falls  like 
an  Avalaticihe  on  tJie  Waiting  World* 

▲t  present  onr  lawfflTers  do  not  see  tliat  tlie 
reiponilbilitlee  of  thorovhly  gulilLod 
FIun1)er8  are  frequently  aore  isu^ortant 
than  a  Iffedioal  Praotitloner's. 

TMFOBl^ANT      TO      ALL      LEAVI17G 

*'  HOME.— What  Health  Besoxt,  what  Watering  Plaoe»  what 
Climate  in  the  Work!  ooold  ahow  xetults  of  Prerentible  Death  like 
these  of  the  power  of  Sanitation  ?  IGNORANCB  OF  8AKITABY 
80IBNGB,  direct  and  Indirect.  CoBte  Threefold  the  amount  of  Poor- 
Bate  for  the  Country  generally.  *  He  had  given  as  models  at  eani- 
tation  of  adult  life,  well-constructed  and  well-kept  priaona,  whiere 
of  those  who  oame  in  without  well-dereloped  disease,  and  not  good 
litet  eUher,  the  death-rate  did  not  exceed  THREE  IN  1,000.  In 
Staffotd  County  Jail  the  death-rate  had,  during  tbe  last  ten  years, 
been  actually  less  than  one  in  every  thousand— not  a  tenUi  of  tbe 
death-rate  of  adult  outsiders.*— Inaugural  Addreas  by  £•  CHAD' 
WICK,  03.,  on  th6  Sanitary  Condition  of  England. 

THE  KING  OF  PHYSICIANS,  PURE  AIR. 
JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE,  THE  GREAT  DANGER  OF  VffMTED  AIR. 

'Former  generatiooa  perished  in  venial  ignoianoe  of  tU  sanitary  laws.  When  Black  Death  massacred 
Hundreds  of  Thousands,  neither  the  victiniA  nor  their  rulers  could  be  accounted  responsible  for  their  slaughter.* 

TmFs. 

After  breathing  impure  air  for  two  minutes  and  a  half,  every  drop  of  blood  is  more  or  less  poisoned.  There 
is  not  a  point  in  the  human  frame  but  has  been  traversed  by  poisonous  blood ;  not  a  point  but  must  have  snifervl 
injury.  Biro's  *  FBUIT  SALT '  is  tbe  best  known  remedy ;  it  removes  foetid  or  poisonous  matter  (the  ground- 
work of  disease)  from  the  blood  by  natural  means,  allavs  nervous  excitement,  depression,  al\d  restores  the  nervoa^ 
system  to  its  proper  condition.  Use  ENO'S  *FBU1T  SALT.'  It  is  pleasant,  cooling,  refreshing,  and  in- 
Tigorating.    Yon  cannot  overstate  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  disease.    . 

INFLUENZA.— FEVERISH  GOLD.--In8tnictioii8 :  When  attacked  with  inliuenza  or 
^  feverish  cold,  lie  in  bed  for  three  or  four  days  in  a  warm  room,  well  ventilated  by  a  good  fire,  take 
ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT '  freely,  and  BNO'S  *  VBOETABLB  KOTO  *  as  occasion  may  require.  Alter  a  few  da}^ 
the  marked  symptoms  will  pass  away.  As  a  Preservative  of  Nervous  Force,  or  a  Becnperative  Diet,  use  Scalded 
Milk  fre^.    Use  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  relapse. 

nBAWING  AN  OVEBDBAET  ON  THE  BANK  OF  LIFK-Late  hours. 

^^  ft^rged,  unnatural  excitement,  breathing  impure  air,  too  rich'  food,  aTcohbliQ  drinks,  dtc— ENO'S  *■  FRUIT 
SALT '  IS  the  best  known  remedy.  It  removes  fcetid  or  poisonous  matter—the  groundwork  of  disease— from  tbe 
blood  Ijy  natural  means,  allays  nervous  excitement,  depression,  headaches,  dsc.,  and  restores  the  nervous  system 
to  its  proper  condition.  Use  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.'  It  is  pleasant,  cooling,  refreshing,  and  invigorating.  You 
cannot  overstate  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  disease. 

'PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEAHT,  caused  by  Liver  DeraDgement  and  Icdi- 
^  gestion,  frequently  called  (or  mistaken  for)  Bkakt  Dibxasb^-*  On  the  14th  of  April  I  purchased  a  bottlr 
of  your  ^FBuIT  SALT ;'  not  feeling  very  well  at  the  thne,  and  it  hsd  an  effect  that  I  never  antidpatad  wh«n 
I  bought  it.  I  had  suffered  more  or  less  since  the  year  1841  from  Pslpitation  of  the  Heart,  but  very  badly  dnrior 
the  last  few  years.  The  least  thing  would  produce  it  during  the  day,  snd  at  night  my  sleep  was  very  much 
disturbed.  Strange  to  say,  after  the  first  dose  of  *  FRUIT  SAI^T,'  pidpitations  suddenly  ceased,  and  hare  not 
since  returned.  Out  of  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which  I  have  received,  I  have  recommended  it  to  all  my  friend? 
both  in  London  and  Yarmouth ;  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  the  above  facts,  of  which  yon  can 
make  whatever  use  you  please.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  TRUTH.' 

SECBET  OF  SUCCESS.—Sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose.    Without 

it.  I<ife  is  a  Sham  !— '  A  new  invention  is  brought  oefore  the  public,  and  commands  succees.  A  score 
of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unsorupidous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  doael? 
enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  inftinge  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity  that, 
employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.'— Adams. 


■pHE 


CAUTION.— '^^^min^  each  BoUle,  and  $ee  the  Capsule  U  niarhed  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.* 

Without  it,  you  ha^e  been  imposed  on  by  worthless  imUaticns, 

SOLD    BY   ALL   CHEMISTS. 
Directions  in  Sixteen  Languages  how  to  prevent  Disease.   Proteetion  In  every  Country. 
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The  Mischief  of  Monica. 

By  L.  B.  Walfoud. 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

FAREWELL  TO  A   HOME. 

Farewell  I    A  word  that  must  be,  and  hath  been— 

A  sound  which  makes  us  linger ;  yet — farewell  I— ByHon. 

'  XTES,  dear,  it  is  all  right.  I  have  found  out  all  about  it.  We 
X  can  go  across  the  river  to  Birkenhead — Birkenhead  is 
exactly  opposite  Liverpool,  and  the  crossing  is  a  mere  nothing — 
and  we  will  take  the  evening  train  to  London.  One  leaves  about 
six.  It  is  dark  before  then,  now ;  so  it  is  hardly  likely  that  anyone 
will  see  us;  and  we  shall  be  in  town  by  a  little  after  eleven 
o'clock.' 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  events  took  place  which 
have  been  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

The  speaker,  Monica  Lavenham,  entered  her  sister's  bed- 
chamber, where  Isabel,  still  pale  and  weak  from  recent  illness,  lay 
on  a  couch  surrounded  by  piles  of  luggage.  The  attack  of 
nervous  prostration,  brought  on  by  the  severity  of  the  shock  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed,  had  only  just  been  suflSciently  sur- 
mounted to  enable  the  invalid  to  contemplate  removal  from  the 
scene  of  the  tragic  event;  but  it  had  been  felt  that  she  now 
needed  change  still  more  than  repose,  and,  to  the  relief  of  both, 
medical  permission  had  been  received  for  the  transit.  London 
was  to  be  once  more  the  sisters'  destination, 
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They  had  now  no  home;  they  were  to  face  the  world  this 
time  by  themselves.  Lodgings  had  been  taken  for  them ;  their 
maid  had  been  dismissed,  their  trunks  packed,  and  the  last  day 
at  Flodden  Hall  had  come. 

'  I  am  really  sorry  to  go/  said  Bell,  looking  round  with  wistful 
eyes ;  *  we  have  really  been  rather  happy  here.' 

Monica  made  no  reply.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  she  found 
an  excuse  for  leaving  the  apartment,  and  going  downstairs  into 
the  large,  empty,  desolate  drawing-room.  It  had  not  yet  been 
dismantled. 

She  stood  and  looked  slowly  round  and  roimd ;  backwards  and 
forwards  her  roving  thoughts  flew  athwart  the  past  three  eventful 
months.  How  had  this  place  become  altered  since  first  she 
stepped  within  its  walls !  Not  merely  in  outward  form,  but  in 
spirit,  essence,  and  association!  She  recalled  it  on  that  first 
summer  eve,  glittering,  gorgeous,  commodious,  but  barren  of 
every  other  attribute;  and  anon,  in  the  waning  light  of  an 
autumnal  afternoon,  with  the  shadows  falling  softly  on  the  hearth, 
and  a  form,  a  countenance,  a  presence  there,  with  whom  it  would 
be  for  ever  united  in  memory. 

She  sat  down  in  the  chair  by  which  Dorrien  had  knelt ;  she 
told  herself  that  he  would  never  kneel  thus  again. 

Since  the  day  on  which  she  had  herself  dismissed  him  from 
the  doorstep,  he  had  returned  no  more.  There  had,  of  course, 
been  the  excuse  of  Bell's  iUness,  and  Monica  had  known  how  to 
make  such  an  excuse  do  its  part.  He  might,  to  be  sure,  have 
written,  but  he  had  not  written.     She  had  understood. 

Very  bitter  had  been  her  thoughts  during  the  past  lonely 
weeks.  She  had  not  blamed  her  lover.  She  knew  better  whom 
to  blame. 

'  If  I  had  not  done  this,'  she  said  to  herself  over  and  over 
again,  '  if  I  had  merely  held  back  at  the  first — and  oh,  how  easily 
I  might  have  done  that ! — all  would  have  been  different.  It  would 
have  still  been  sad  to  go  from  here ;  sad  to  lose  so  kind  a  friend, 
so  good  a  home ;  but  at  least  I  should  have  gone  with  no  sting  at 
my  heart.  I  do  not  think  I  love  Harry  Dorrien — much.  At  first 
I  did  not  love  him  at  all.  I  had  not  even  that  excuse.  It  was  sheer 
vanity,  pure,  wanton  mischief  which  led  me  on  to  do  it.  Then  I 
grew  to  like  the  mischief  for  its  own  sake — I  mean,  I  grew  to  care 
a  little  about  a  man  who  should  have  been  indifferent  to  me — 
and  now,  I  have  wrecked  his  happiness  without  adding  to  my 
own.     Daisy  would  have  made  him  a  good,  loving  wife ;  now  he 
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will  get  no  wife.  He  is  wretchedly  poor ;  now  he  must  remain  in 
his  poverty.  She  lives  in  an  imeongenial  home  from  which  he 
would  have  delivered  her ;  now  she  must  remain  in  that  home. 
Who  did  all  this  ?  I  did.  I,  and  for  what  ?  For  fun,  for  occu- 
pation, for  amusement.  I  wanted  something  to  do.  I  was  idle. 
I  thought  no  harm  of  it.  Very  well,'  and  the  speaker  pressed  her 
lips  together  stonily.  '  Very  well.  I  hope  I  am  satisfied  with  my 
work.  Dorrien  miserable,  Daisy  deserted,  myself  triumphant. 
Oh,  what  a  merry  piece  of  work  this  has  been  !  To  think  that  it  all 
should  be  owing  to  me !  And  all  of  this,'  she  suddenly  cried, 
springing  to  her  feet,  *  all  of  this  I  owe  to  the  world.  The  world 
has  made  me  what  I  am.  I  am  a  poor,  selfish,  vain,  shallow,  un- 
principled girl.  I  have  neither  heart  nor  conscience.  I  hardly 
know  right  from  wrong;  no  one  has  taught  me;  no  one  has 
guided  me,  nor  restrained  me.  I  have  been  let  go  where  I  would. 
Now,'  and  she  paused,  while  an  expression  of  troubled  thought 
gathered  on  her  young  brow,  '  now  I  begin  to  see,  to  know  myself. 
I  see  a  worthless  self.  I  see  a  cruel,  unsparing  thief.  A  girl  who 
could  rob  another,  for  the  sake  of  robbing.  I  did  not  prize  this 
Dorrien ;  at  least,  I  did  not  once ;  I  hardly  do  now.  He  will  soon 
be  forgotten ;  but  what  I  cannot  forget,'  and  again  her  voice  rose 
in  broken  murmurs  as  though  forced  to  let  loose  something  of  the 
tumult  within,  *  what  I  cannot  forget  nor  forgive,  is — ^myself.  Is 
it  too  late  to  be  another  self?  Shall  I  ever  learn  other  ways  ? 
1  might  begin  afresh ;  it  would  be  for  the  first  time,  and  I  know 
nothing,  I  am  so  ignorant,  so  foolish  !  but  still — I  think  I  might 

— I  think  I  will .'   Alone  in  the  great  deserted  saloon  she  sank 

down  upon  her  knees,  and  prayed. 

•  •••••• 

*  How  long  you  have  been !'  exclaimed  Isabel,  fretfully,  when 
at  length  her  sister's  step  was  heard  returning.  *  And  you  know 
there  is  still  so  much  to  do.  There  are  all  the  labels  to  be 
written ,' 

— 'Here  they  are!' 

*  Oh,  you  have  been  writing  them.  I  could  not  think  what 
you  were  doing.  And,  Monica,  we  ought  to*  say  "  Good-bye  "  to 
Jenkinson,  and ,' 

— 'I  have  seen  Jenkinson,  and  all  the  others.  You  were 
hardly  fit  for  it.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you !  I  am  glad  to  be  oflF  that.  But  I  have  been 
thinking— the  Schofields?' 

'  The  Schofields  will  not  expect  us.    I  told  them  yesterday 

Q2 
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that  we  should  go  this  week ;  and  we  can  write  when  we  get  to 
London.  You  know  what  Mrs.  Schofield  is — the  kindest  person 
possible,  but  absolutely  unable  to  keep  a  secret.  It  would  have 
been  all  over  the  neighbourhood  if  I  had  told  her  that  we  intended 
leaving  to-night.  We  both  wished  particularly  to  slip  away 
unobserved.' 

*  Of  course.  But,  Monica,'  and  Bell  paused  and  looked  with 
an  air  of  hesitation  at  her  sister. 

^Well?'  said  Monica. 

*  Mr.  Dorrien,'  said  Isabel,  in  rather  a  low  voice.     *  Ought  we 

not ?'  timidly  suggestive.     *  Is  there  nothing  we  can  do  about 

him?' 

*  There  is  nothing.'  Then  Monica  walked  quickly  up  and 
kissed  her  sister's  brow.  '  Doi\'t  fret,  dear  Bell.  I  doubt  if  Harry 
Dorrien  and  I  should  have  suited  each  other.  We  are  too  much 
alike  ;  and  neither  of  us  has  yet  learned  life's  lessons.  We — but 
I  need  no  longer  say  "  we."  There  is  no  "  we  "  now.  He  is 
nothing  to  me ;  he  never  ought  to  have  been  anything.  Let  the 
past  be  past,  and  let  us  both  try  to  do  better  in  the  future.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done  ere  we  leave  here,'  continued  the 
speaker,  seating  herself  on  a  low  seat  and  leaning  her  head  on 
Isabel's  shoulder.  '  Let  us  talk  about  the  future.  In  the  future, 
dear  sister,'  and  Monica's  voice  became  gentle  and  tender,  *  you 
and  I  have  much  to  learn.  I  think  I  have  already  begun  to  learn 
it ;  will  you  also  try  ?' 

*  Was  that  why  you  would  not  go  to  the  Delafords?'  asked 
Isabel,  after  a  pause. 

'  Partly,  yes.' 

*  But  the  Delafords  are  not  had  people,  Monica.* 

*  They  are  people  like  ourselves,'  said  Monica,  sadly.  *  With- 
out religion,  without  principle,  without  very  much  morality.  We 
should  get  no  good  there ;  we  should  lose  all  we  have  learned  here.' 

*  But  they  are  our  friends,'  murmured  the  other,  in  a  rueful 
note.  *  What  are  we  to  do  for  friends  if  we  are  not  to  be  with 
people  like  ourselves,  as  you  call  it?' 

*  Do  you  call  the  Delafords  friends?'  said  Monica,  with  some- 
thing of  her  old  disdain.  '  Were  they  "  friends  "  when  we  came 
here  ?  When  we  felt  we  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  did  any 
one  of  them  come  forward  ?' 

'  They  have  come  forward  now.* 

*  They  think  we  have  inherited  fortunes ;  I  am  afraid  that  is 
the  simple  truth,  dear  sister,' 
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*  Do  you  really  think  so,  Monica  ?' 

*  You  are  surprised,  are  you  ?  You  have  forgotten  all  jmst 
scores  ?  But,  Bell,  I  cannot  forget  so  soon  \  and  neither  you  nor 
I  will  set  foot  within  a  door  that  once  was  closed  to  us ;  though 
what  am  I  saying  ? '  she  added  with  a  curling  lip ;  *  the  doors 
will  be  double-locked,  barred,  and  bolted  now.  We  are  not 
only  impoverished,  we  have  been  degraded.  They  will  consider 
that  we  have  lost  everything.  So  we  have.  Now  let  us  begin 
again.  I  have  glimmerings  of  something  better  in  store  for  you 
and  for  me  than  we  have  ever  yet  had.  We  are  now  stripped  of 
all  hindrances  ;  we  have  got  rid  of  the  past.  The  future  is  open 
to  us  to  make  of  it  our  own  future.  Suppose  we  try,'  and  Monica 
looked  tenderly  at  her  sister. 

*  I  will  do  whatever  you  like,  of  course,'  replied  poor  Bell, 
rather  gravely.  She  was  not  quite  sure  what  was  meant  by  all 
this. 

'  I  have  had  time  to  think,'  continued  Monica,  as  though 
speaking  aloud  and  from  an  irrepressible  impulse,  '  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  thought  before.  If  all  these  changes  had  not 
come  upon  us,  perhaps  I  should  never  have  thought  at  all.  Life 
has  been  such  a  whirl  with  us  both.  But  when  our  great  break-up 
came,  I  began  to  understand  how  very  easy  it  was  to  lose  every- 
thing that  was  pleasant,  and  charming,  and  delightful ;  how  all 
at  once  home,  friends,  pleasures  dropped  oflF  like  leaves  from  a  tree. 
It  seemed  as  if  we  were  laid  bare  in  a  single  day.  That  was  my 
first  awakening.  You  remember  how  we  used  to  talk  about  it  ? 
I  saw  then  how  little  real  kindness  or  aflfection  lay  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  world  we  lived  in.  I  almost  hated  everyone  we  met. 
After  uncle  Lavenham's  decision  was  made  known,  the  faces  we 
saw  on  every  side,  what  did  they  express  ?  Eeal  sorrow  and 
sympathy  ?  Not  a  glimpse  of  it.  There  was  hardly  a  trace  of 
sincere,  honest  concern  on  one;  it  was  all  curiosity,  astonishment, 
and  sham  condolence.  Then  we  came  here.  You  know  what  we 
found  here.  I  cannot  speak  of  it ;  I  can  hardly  bear  yet  to  think 
of  it.  And  how  did  we — or,  at  least,  how  did  I — repay  all  ?  By 
bringing  the  follies  of  the  town  into  this  quiet  place.  By  scorn- 
ing these  good,  true  i)eople,  meddling  with  their  peace,  and 
wounding,  cruelly  wounding,  both  their  aflfections  and  their 
dignity.     Daisy  Schofield  loved,  and  I  stole  her  lover.' 

Bell  started. 

*  We  spoke  openly  together  that  day,'  said  Monica,  sorrowfully. 
*  I  always  meant  to  tell  you,  but  I  could  not  trust  myself  till  now. 
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You  were  not  to  be  agitated.  When  I  went  over  to  see  Daisy  the 
morning  after  the  Camforths'  dinner  party,  I  was  in  my  worst, 
most  foolish  mind.  I  felt  giddy  with  triumph,  and  i)erhap8 — 
perhaps  with  something — some  slight  touch  of  another  feeling. 
Mr.  Dorrien '  she  paused. 

*  I  hnxyvo  you  care  for  him,'  exclaimed  Bell,  with  impetuous 
warmth.     *  Deny  it,  as  you  please,  I  know  you  do.' 

Monica  coloured  deeply.     She  did  not  even  attempt  to  deny. 

*  Do  not  be  vexed  with  me,'  continued  poor  Bell,  perceiving 
the  eflfect  of  her  words  with  some  apprehension.  '  I  ought  not  to 
have  said  it,  but  when  I  hear  you  talking  of  "  some  slight  touch," 
and  when  I  know  you  so  well — now  do  go  on  ;  what  did  Daisy 
say  ?    And  what  did  you  say  ?     And — and ? ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  one  half.  It  was  all  so  strange,  so  very 
strange !  And  so  wonderful !  Bell,  she  would  not  blame  me — she 
would  not  blame  him.  She  said  it  was  natural,  spoke  as  if  it 
were  inevitable,  that — that ' 

— *  That  he  should  leave  her  for  you  ? ' 

'  Yes.  If  you  had  only  heard  her !  And  so  quietly,  so  simply, 
— I  kept  saying  to  myself  "  Who  is  this  talking  ?  Who  am  I 
listening  to  ?  "  There  was  a  refinement  about  it  all  which  I  can- 
not describe.  Instead  of  trying  to  make  me  feel  ashamed,  as  she 
might  easily  have  done — for,  indeed,  I  was  ashamed  enough 
without  the  added  reproach  of  anyone  else — she  used  every  argu- 
ment she  could  think  of  to  prove  to  me  that  I  had  done  no  harm. 
She  wished  to  make  out  that  it  was  involuntary — I  mean  my 
attraction  for — for  him.  She  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to 
think  evil  of  either  of  us.' 

'  I  always  said  Daisy  was  a  nice  girl,  you  know,  Monica.'  It 
seemed  to  Bell  that  she  really  must  edge  in  a  word  somewhere. 
'  I  always  thought  you  were  too  hard  ui)on  her,  Monica.' 

'  You  did  ;  you  were  far  kinder  and  better  than  I.  Well,  my 
eyes  were  opened  at  last.  And  I  have  talked  much  with  Daisy 
about  other  things  since  then.  She  is  so  good — ^you  have  no  idea 
how  good  she  is,  and  so  humble  and  modest  in  reality,  though  she 
has  that  little  quick  manner  that  misleads  people — that  directly 
she  is  alone  with  you,  and  begins  to  talk  of — of  things  she  really 
cares  for,  and  believes  in — religious  things  you  know,'  her  tone 
suitably  lowering,  *  you  can  hardly  understand  how  you  could  ever 
have  seen  an3rthing  in  her  to  laugh  at.  There  i%  nothing  to  laugh 
at.  She  only  needs  a  little  outward  polish — a  few  hints — ^what  is 
that?     She  has  no  innate  vulgarity.    She  would  have  been  a 
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perfectly  fit  and  proper  wife  for  Mr.  Dorrien.  He  did  not  value 
her.  But  I  think  he  would  have  learned  to  value  her.  He  could 
not  have  helped  loving  her.' 

'  The  Schofields  could  never  have  been  fit  for  the  Dorriens, 
Monica.' 

'  I  do  not  think  they  could.  No,  certainly,  they  could  not. 
I  can  scarcely  fancy,'  and  she  smiled,  *  Mrs.  Schofield  as  mother- 
in-law  at  Cullingdon.  But  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr. 
Dorrien  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  these  days  to  cultivate 
domestic  intimacies.  Daisy  herself  is  almost  as  great  an  anomaly 
at  the  Grange  as  her  mother  would  be  at  Cullingdon.  She  is 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  rest.  We  might  have  found  this  out 
long  ago,  had  we  taken  the  trouble.  If  Mr,  Dorrien  had  married 
her ,'  she  paused. 

'  Well,'  said  Bell,  '  let  Mr.  Dorrien  marry  her  now.' 

Monica's  face  changed.  She  looked  as  if  a  hand  had  struck 
her. 

Presently  she  rose  and  slipped  away,  and  Isabel  smiled  a  little 
to  herself — but  the  smile  was  a  doleful  one.  It  was  now  about 
three  o'clock.     They  were  to  leave  at  four. 

The  day  was  densely  chill  and  dark ;  a  sweeping  mist  from 
time  to  time  overshadowed  the  face  of  the  country,  and  a  slight, 
incessant  moan  of  wind  sounded  more  melancholy  and  ill-omened 
than  any  uproar  of  the  elements  would  have  done. 

*  It  is  miserable  going  away  like  this ! '  exclaimed  Isabel,  when 
all  the  preparations  were  complete,  and  the  two  sat  waiting 
for  the  fly  which  was  to  convey  them  to  the  station.  *  We 
thought  we  were  miserable  when  we  came,  and  now  I  feel  as  if  we 
had  been  quite  happy  then !  Do  you  remember  what  a  glorious 
summer  day  it  was,  Monica  ?  We  laughed  at  the  house,  and  the 
gardens,  and  the  little  lodge,  and  the  minuteness  and  circum- 
scribedness  altogether, — but  we  did  not  know  how  very  comfortable 
it  could  be,  nor  how  large  it  would  grow.  It  has  grown  to  be 
quite  large,  has  it  not  ?  One  does  not  seem  to  miss  a  park  when 
the  road  is  only  a  shady  lane,  through  which  very  few  carriages 
pass.  And  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  back,  down  below  the 
garden,  where  you  and  Mr.  Dorrien — oh,  Monica,  I  did  not  mean 
it!' 

*  You  do  not  suppose  I  mind  thaX  ? '  said  Monica,  with  a  cry  of 
scorn.  '  Say  "  You  and  Mr.  Dorrien  "  as  much  as  you  please,  if  it 
is  any  gratification  to  you.  I  can  stand  more  than  that.  And, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  let  there  be  no  skeleton  in  our  cupboard — even 
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if  our  cupboard  be  bare/  with  a  faint  attempt  at  jocularity.  '  Mr. 
Dorrien  would  make  a  handsome  skeleton,  I  allow,  but  I  do  not  see 
him  in  that  light.  We'll  talk  of  Harry  now  and  then,  Bell.  He 
was  rather  a  nice  Harry.  I  wish  I  had  behaved  differently  to 
him.  Heigho ! '  struggling  for  a  lighter  mood,  '  it  will  not  do  to 
go  over  all  that  again  just  now.  We  shall  have  time  enough  to 
talk  and  talk,  soon.  To-day  we  must  have  our  wits  about  us. 
Travelling  alone  is  a  different  thing  to  travelUng  with  Josephine  ; 
if  we  are  not  eagle-eyed  we  shall  be  having  our  luggage  wrongly 
labelled,  our  hand-bags  purloined,  our  stick3  and  umbrellas  left  in 
the  racks.' 

'  And  there  is  that  dreadful  crossing,  besides.  You  say  it  is  a 
mere  nothing,  but  I  know  a  mere  nothing  can  be  very  disagree- 
able.    Is  it  as  far  as  from  Dover  to  Calais  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Bell ! '     Monica  laughed. 

*  Is  it  half  as  far  ?     Quarter  as  far  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  even  quarter  as  far.  I  believe  it  takes  about  ten 
minutes,  at  the  outside ;  and  boats  cross  and  re-cross  all  day  long.' 

*  How  shall  we  know  which  boat  to  take  ?  ' 

'  It  is  called  the  railway  boat ;  and  our  cabman  will  tell  us 
where  to  go.' 

*  How  shall  we  get  a  porter  ? ' 

*  Plenty  of  porters  on  the  pier,  my  dear.  There  will  be  not 
only  no  diflSculty,  but  an  embarras  dee  richeases-,  the  diflSculty  will 
be  to  get  away  from  them.* 

Isabel  sighed.  '  I  hope  it  will  be  all  right,'  she  murmured, 
dismally.  '  But  if  we  had  only  had  someone  to  go  with  us  ! 
Even  George  Schofield.' 

*  You  know  why  we  could  not  ask  George.' 

*  Or  Lionel  Camforth.' 

'  Lionel  Camforth  ?     No,  thank  you.' 
'  Or  Ernest  Eowland.' 

*  Not  even  Ernest  Eowland.' 

*  Or — or — or  anybody.'  She  would  not  again  pronounce  Dor- 
rien's  name. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

'do  you   also   know  that  I   DARE  NOT  SAY   MORE?' 

T  were  vain  to  tell  thee  all  I  feel, 
Or  say  for  thee  I'd  die.— Wadb. 

*  Now,  you  see  we  have  got  on  very  well  so  far,'  said  Monica, 
cheerfully,  as  the  sisters  travelled  along  through  rows  of  lighted 
streets,  on  their  way  to  the  landing-stage.  'We  have  surmounted 
the  first  terrors  of  the  way.  This  is  a  very  respectable  cab,  and 
we  are  in  good  time.' 

'  In  more  than  "  good  time,"  I  hope,'  rejoined  her  sister,  with 
the  anxiety  of  an  unaccustomed  traveller;  '  suppose  anything  goes 
wrong  ? ' 

'  We  can  aflFord  half-an-hour  for  anything  going  wrong.  It  is 
exactly  ten  minutes  to  five  o'clock,'  leaning  forward  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  clock  within  a  watchmaker's  window  ;  '  we  shall  be 
on  the  other  side  by  a  quarter  past  five,  allowing  for  all  delays ; 
and  our  train  does  not  start  till  a  quarter  to  six.  I  believe  the 
people  in  the  railway  boat  will  think  us  lunatics  to  cross  by  the 
five  o'clock  boat,  whose  train  only  goes  tp  Chester.' 

'  But  we  may  have  some  distance  to  drive  on  the  other 
side.' 

'  No,  my  dear  Bell,  we  have  no  distance  to  drive  on  the  other 
side ;  in  fact,  we  have  not  to  drive  at  all.  We  have  simply  to 
walk  up,  while  a  jwrter  walks  up  in  front  of  us.  The  said  porter 
carries  our  luggage  on  a  truck ;  we  jxay  the  said  porter,  dismiss 
the  truck,  and  hop-skip-and-jump  into  the  train.' 

'  You  seem  in  good  spirits,  Monica,'  in  dejected,  almost  re- 
proachful accents.     '  I  wish  I  had  your  spirits.' 

Monica  laughed  ;  she  was  in  the  humour  to  laugh.  It  was  so 
odd,  so  supremely  diverting,  to  be  accused  of  being  in  good  spirits 
when  she  had  never  felt  more  forlorn,  more  unutterably  desolate 
and  wretched  in  her  life.  Once  allow  to  herself  that  she  was  un- 
happy, once  dare  to  look  into  the  depths  of  her  heavy  heart,  and 
there  would  be  no  more  cheering,  hoj^eful  words,  no  more  making 
light  of  iXK)r  Isabel's  timid  alarms,  no  more  beguiling  of  her  pen- 
sive regrets.  Nay,  she  must  hold  down  with  a  firm,  unrelaxing 
grip,  every  thought,  reflection,  and  apprehension  that  would  tend 
to  unnerve  at  such  a  moment.    She  must  be  brisk  and  bantering. 
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busy  and  bustling,  since  thus,  and  thus  only,  could  the  necessary 
self-control  and  composure  be  obtained. 

As  the  vehicle  stopped  she  sprang  out,  opening  the  door  for 
herself. 

'  Railway  boat,'  she  cried,  promptly,  beginning  to  pull  out  the 
various  articles,  as  she  had  seen  Josephine  pull  them,  and  ad- 
monishing Bell  to  sit  still  till  everything  was  arranged  for  the 
transit.     *  Railway  boat.     Is  there  a  porter  here  ? ' 

'  Hi,  there ! '  cried  the  cabman.  '  All  right,  miss ;  he's 
coming,'  turning  round  again.  *  Bad  night  to  cross,  ladies,'  be- 
ginning to  haul  down  the  trunks  from  the  top. 

*  Bad  night,  is  it  ? '  said  Isabel's  voice  from  within.  '  Did  he 
say  it  was  a  bad  night,  Monica  ? ' 

'  Oh,  a  "  bad  night,"  '  said  Monica,  condescendingly.  *  He 
only  means  it  is  rather  dark  on  the  river,  and  cold,  and  raw.  It 
is  not  raining,  and  we  shall  all  be  right  directly  we  are  on  board.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  miss  ;  all  right  directly  you're  on  board,'  assented 
the  cabman,  easily.  *  The  boats  are  rimning,  aren't  they,  Jim  ? ' 
to  the  porter  who  came  up  with  his  truck.  '  Boats  are  all  run- 
ning, I  suppose?' 

'  Haven't  stopped  at  all  to-day,'  replied  Jim,  proceeding  to 
load.     *  There  was  a  talk  of  it  an  hour  ago,  but  it  cleared  oflf  again.' 

'  What  cleared  oflF? '  inquired  Monica,  turning  to  him. 

'  The  fog  on  the  river,  miss.  It  comes  down  pretty  sharp 
sometimes  at  this  season ;  and  it  has  been  off  and  on  all  day. 
But  there's  no  need  to  be  uneasy,  miss.  Only  the  Woodside 
boats  don't  run  if  it's  at  all  bad.' 

'  But  I  hope  they  will  run,'  replied  the  young  lady,  to  whom 
the  above  conveyed  but  indifferent  consolation.  '  We  are  going 
to  London  by  the  quarter  to  six  o'clock  train  from  Birkenhead.' 

'The  5*45 ?  Oh,  you'll  get  over  long  before  the 5*45  anyhow, 
miss.' 

Monica  said  no  more ;  luckily  Isabel  had  not  heard  anything  ; 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  she  told  herself,  there  would  be  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty ;  they  could  easily  go  by  the  London 
and  North-Western  from  Liverpool. 

Originally  they  had  selected  the  other  line  of  rail,  on  account 
of  getting  in  at  Paddington  Station,  thus  avoiding  the  long  drive 
from  Euston  to  Albion  Street,  in  which  latter  part  of  the  metro- 
polis their  lodgings  had  been  taken.  But  Great  Western  or 
London  and  North- Western  made  little  odds  if  it  came  to  any  real 
obstacle ;  and  she  was  almost  inclined  to  turn  round  as  it  was, 
have  the  tnmks  replaced  on  the  cab,  and  drive  to  Lime  Street, 
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Isabel,  however,  had  alighted,  the  porter  with  his  load  was 
already  on  the  move,  and  it  only  remained  to  pay  the  cabman 
and  follow. 

Presently  Bell  slipped  her  hand  through  her  sister's  arm.  '  It 
feels  so  strange,'  she  murmured.  '  This  great,  wild,  noisy  place, 
and  you  and  me  alone  here !     How  far  have  we  to  go,  Monica  ? ' 

*  I  believe  we  are  on  the  landing  stage  now.'  They  were  de- 
scending by  a  covered  way,  and  were  in  truth  on  the  stage,  as  she 
said. 

*  What  numbers  of  people  are  going ! '  cried  Bell,  next.  *  It 
can't  be  really  a  "  bad  night" ' ;  her  mind  running  on  the  words ; 
'  or  they  would  not  cross  in  such  swarms.  Look,  Monica,  here, 
there,  everywhere — ^men  with  little  black  bags  and  newspaj^ers. 
Did  you  ever  see  such  numbers  of  little  black  bags  and  news- 
papers ?  Oh,  this  is  the  landing  stage  ?  But  where  is  the  river  ?  ' 
looking  about.  'Where  is  the  river?  What  is  that?  Why 
Monica ! '  breaking  off,  and  drawing  back  in  consternation.  '  How 
dark  it  is !  A  few  minutes  ago  it  was  quite  bright.  The  gas 
lamps  seem  all  going  out.' 

*  No  fear,  miss,'  said  the  porter,  looking  round  encouragingly. 
*  There's  a  bit  of  a  fog,  but  the  boats  are  all  running.  Here  is 
yours  just  coming  in.  She's  swinging  round  now,'  setting  down 
his  barrow. 

*  Why,  I  can  hardly  see  her,'  murmured  Isabel. 

Monica  said  nothing.  In  her  heart  she  liked  it  no  better  than 
her  sister  did.  The  two  had  never  been  used  to  rough  sights  and 
sounds,  such  joumeyings  as  they  had  hitherto  undertaken  having 
invariably  been  made  under  luxurious  auspices ;  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly with  a  sense  of  trepidation  and  nervous  excitement  that 
she  now  found  herself  out  on  this  dark,  weird  October  night,  in 
the  midst  of  a  bewildering  scene,  in  charge  of  a  sister  who  at  no 
time  could  be  reckoned  upon  as  a  support,  and  who  was  now  to 
be  considered  almost  in  the  light  of  an  invalid. 

Devoutly  she  now  wished  they  had  not  devised  this  route.  It 
had'been  her  own  thought,  based  partly  on  the  desire  to  escape 
chance  observation  by  avoiding  the  station  from  which  they  would 
naturally  have  taken  their  departure,  and  partly,  as  we  have  said, 
from  a  timely  recollection  that  by  starting  from  Birkenhead  they 
could  arrive  at  Paddington.  But  she  had  not  calculated  on  the 
strangeness,  the  discomfort  of  the  proceeding. 

A  thick  sea-fog  had  swept  over  the  river,  and  only  gave  up  to 
view  the  ferry  steamers  which  from  time  to  time  arrived  from 
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different  parts  of  the  opposite  bank,  when  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  landing-stage.  At  close  quarters,  however,  the  boats  looked 
bright  and  tempting,  their  cheerful  deck-saloons  well  packed  with 
people,  and  plenty  of  light  everywhere. 

'  As  soon  as  we  get  on  board  we  can  sit  down  comfortably,' 
said  Monica.  '  The  man  says  this  next  is  the  railway  boat,  and 
that  it  will  be  cleared  in  a  moment,  when  we  can  go  on  board  at 
once.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  of  it,'  replied  Bell,  disconsolately.  '  A 
great,  rough  man  trod  on  my  foot  just  now,  and  never  even  begged 
my  pardon.     And  they  do  push  and  jostle  one  so.' 

'  We  had  better  stand  back  a  little,  and  let  this  stream  pass. 
Then  we  can  be  the  first  to  step  in.' 

'  Monica,  is  it — is  it  dangerous  the  stepping  in  ?  Is  it  over  a 
plank?' 

'  Dear  me,  no,  child ;  you  have  been  on  a  steamboat  before ; 
don't  be  silly.  You  have  got  in  and  got  out  like  anybody  else, 
and  never  thought  about  it,  when  we  went  abroad.' 

'  But  this  is  different.     It  is  so  dark  and  dismal ,' 

'  Oh,  come,  it  is  not  dark  now.  Look  how  those  lamps  flare. 
And  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind — and  it  is  not  raining.  It  is 
quite  a  soft,  mild  night.' 

'  A  miserable  night — '  muttered  Bell.  Then  aloud,  *  Nearly 
all  the  people  are  off  the  boat ;  let  us  get  in,  and  have  it  over. 
There  is  our  man  looking  for  us  too,'  and  the  sisters  hurried  to 
the  side. 

As  usual,  fear  had  outstripped  danger ;  in  fact  there  was  no 
danger.  Even  Isabel  Lavenham  could  find  nothing  to  be  nervous 
about  in  a  broad,  well-fenced  gangway,  compared  with  which  the 
steamboat  planks  on  which  she  had  often  stepped  of  yore  were 
poor  affairs. 

Having  seen  her  into  the  warm,  bright  saloon,  Monica  re- 
turned to  discharge  the  porter,  and  then  lingered  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  fresher  air,  not  sorry  to  be  alone. 

It  occurred  to  her  to  tell  Bell  that  she  would  remain  outside 
during  the  crossing,  provided  Bell  had  no  objection,  no  fears,  and 
no  discomfort. 

Bell  was  acquiescent,  and  she  did  so.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards she  was  ready  to  repent  of  having  made  the  request. 

She  had  moved  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  from  thence 
began  to  watch  idly  the  new  stream  of  passengers  crowd  the  little 
gangway  and  step  aboard ;  and  scarcely  had  ghe  stood  there  ^ 
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minute,  ere,  in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  a  tall  figure  clad  in  a 
long,  light  coat,  such  as  were  in  fashion  at  the  period,  came  into 
view,  and  caused  her  heart  to  give  a  sudden  plunge.  She  felt  as  if 
a  knife  had  stabbed  her. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  turn  round  and  fly  to  IsabeFs  side. 
Dorrien — for  it  was  he — would  probably  remain  without ;  most  of 
the  men  were  standing  by  the  cabin-door  in  order  to  enjoy  cigars 
in  the  outer  air ;  and  if  she  sought  refuge  within,  Monica  saw 
in  an  instant  that  she  would  be  tolerably  secure  of  escaping 
observation. 

But  she  had  only  taken  one  step  back,  when  she  paused, 
aware  that  she  had  been  already  seen.     It  was  too  late. 

Was  she  glad  it  was  too  late  ?  She  had  perceived  Dorrien 
start  and  stand  still,  then  move  forward  involuntarily  as  one 
urged  from  behind ;  and  she  felt  that  he  must  know  she  had 
also  seen  him.  She  would  not  wait,  or  seem  to  wait,  for  him. 
Neither  would  she  lead  the  way  within.  She  walked  slowly  along 
to  the  far  end  of  the  boat,  where  all  was  comparative  darkness, 
and  where  no  one  who  did  not  wish  to  do  so  need  follow. 

There  she  stood  still,  breathing  quickly,  gazing  into  vacancy. 
She  would  not  risk  being  claimed  by  any  other  acquaintance, 
although  such  a  chance  was  not  a  probable  one,  being  out  of  her 
own  beat;  but  still,  as  Dorrien  was  crossing,  others  might  be 
crossing,  and  the  risk  of  accidental,  hap-hazard  encounters  was 
precisely  what  she  had  come  this  way  to  avoid. 

Had  she  come  also  in  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  meeting  him  ? 
She  supposed  she  had ;  but  still,  as  he  was  there,  as  he  was  near 
and  knew  that  she  was  near,  why,  why  did  he  not  come  to  her  ? 

This  was  always  the  way  with  Monica.  She  would  be  one 
moment  proud,  brave,  indiflferent — and  then  all  at  once  her  poor 
weak  woman's  nature  would  give  way,  and  there  would  be  hot 
tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a  dumb  outcry  in  her  heart. 

Now,  she  heard  footsteps  pace  backwards  and  forwards  behind 
her,  heard  from  minute  to  minute  short  conversations  and  laughter, 
heard  the  '  By  your  leave,'  of  the  ferry  sailors  loosening  ropes  and 
removing  encumbrances — then  was  aware  the  boat  had  swung 
loose,  and  on  the  breast  of  a  rapid  current  was  off  in  the  dark- 
ness.    Still  no  one  addressed  her  by  her  name. 

*  It  is  about  as  dark  a  night  as  I  ever  crossed  in,'  said  a  voice 
near. 

'  I  was  prepared  to  stop  on  the  other  side,'  said  another. 
•  *  So  was  I,'  chimed  in  a  third.     '  I  had  already  wired  home, 
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meaning  to  have  a  jolly  evening  at  the  theatre.  Then  my  fool  of 
a  manager  came  in  and  told  me  the  river  was  clear.  You  may 
imagine  how  I  blessed  him.' 

'  You  were  not  half  sharp/  laughed  one  of  the  others.  '  You 
should  have  kept  it  dark  that  you  knew,  and  been  oflF  up  town 
before  anyone  had  told  you.' 

'  My  dear  Bob,  if  the  boats  were  running  I  had  to  come,  and 
that's  all  about  it — and  so  had  you,  for  that  matter.' 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this. 

Each  had  a  domestic  autocrat  who  did  not  accept  ex- 
cuses. 

'  Well,  if  I  get  drowned  some  nighi;  on  this  blessed  boat,'  said 

Bob,  presently,  '  I  shall   have  the  satisfaction   of hi,  what's 

that  ?  The  fog  has  come  down  as  black  as  pitch.  We  shall  have 
an  accident  in  grim  earnest  this  time.  'Pon  my  word,  I  don't 
above  half  like  it.  Let  us  go  to  the  middle  of  the  boat,  eh?  I 
once  had  a  bump  against  the  landing  stage — '  and  the  voices 
retreated  in  the  distance. 

'  It  i%  "  as  black  as  pitch," '  murmured  Monica  to  herself.  '  I 
am  glad  Bell  is  in  the  cabin.  She  has  no  idea  what  it  is  like 
outside.     Not  a  light  to  be  seen  anywhere  now.' 

There  was  neither  light  nor  sound  beyond  the  bewildering 
clang  of  endless  bells  and  the  bellowing  of  distant  fog-horns; 
while  the  vibration  of  the  paddles  as  the  boat  struggled  stoutly  to 
keep  her  course  for  another  few  minutes  seemed  the  only  signs  of 
life  around. 

Then  she  overheard  another  dialogue : 

'  Think  there's  any  danger.  Tommy  ? ' 

'Danger?  No.  Beastly  bad  night,  though.  If  there  ever 
were  danger,  it  would  be  on  a  night  like  this.  It  is  these  con- 
foundedly rapid  fogs  that  are  down  upon  you  before  you  know 
where  you  are,  or  where  you  have  got  to,  that  make  the  danger, 
such  as  there  is.  They  are  upon  you  in  an  instant.  Did  you 
notice  how  it  came  down  just  now,  black  as  midnight  ?  There  is 
no  time  to  stop  the  traffic.  But  after  all,  1  have  crossed  every 
night  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  and  I  never  heard  of  any 
really  fatal  accident ,'  and  again  the  speakers  passed  on. 

'  I  wish,  however,  we  were  across,'  thought  Monica.  '  Even 
if — oh  ! ' — a  sudden  frightful  shock,  a  reeling  of  the  floor  beneath 
her  feet,  she  was  thrown  violently  backwards,  and  would  have 
fallen,  but  that  she  was,  as  it  seemed,  flung  against  the  breast  of 
some  one  standing  just  behind,  who  received  and  held  her  in  his 
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arms.    *  Oh,  Harry !  *  she  shrieked,  ^  what  is  it  ? '    She  had  known 
all  along  that  Dorrien  was  there. 

Dorrien  was  leaning  against  the  curved  end  of  the  saloon,  and 
was  thus  able  to  withstand  the  impetus,  with  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  been  borne  down. 

*  It  is  a  collision,'  he  said.     '  We  have  run  into  another  boat.' 

'  A  collision — oh ! '  gasped  Monica.  '  Are  we ' — clinging  to 
him — '  are  we  going  down  ? '  quivering  from  head  to  foot. 

'  I  think  not.  I  hope  not.  It  was  pretty  violent,  but,'  and 
he  held  her  close,  *  the  danger  would  be  immediate,  if  there  is 
any.     I  fancy  we  should  know  by  this  time.' 

*  I  know — I  know.' 

Passengers  now  hurried  past,  talking  and  gesticulating. 
'  I    say — ^are  we  free  of  her  ? '  shouted  Dorrien  after  some 
of  them. 

No  answer. 

'  Any  harm  done  ? '  he  called  next. 

*  Don't  know,'  gruffly  back. 

'  We  are  not  free  of  her,'  roared  another  surly,  terrified  voice. 

Dorrien  held  his  peace.  In  his  heart  he  wg-s  not  very  much 
alarmed,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  excite  further  the  trejndation  of 
timid  feminine  nature,  and  he  perceived  that  the  answers  he  was 
likely  to  get  to  any  inquiries  were  not  such  as  were  calculated  to 
tranquillise. 

The  boat  made  a  movement. 

*  We  are  sinking,'  murmured  Monica,  sick  and  cold  with 
deadly  terror.     *  Oh,  Harry,  we  are  surely  sinking ! ' 

This  was  the  second  time  she  had  called  him  '  Harry.'  He 
still  encircled  her  in  his  arms. 

Meantime  the  boat  was  shuddering  from  bow  to  stem. 

'  She  is  filling,  is  she  not  ?  '  whispered  Monica. 

In  reality  the  steamer  was  trying  to  back  her  engines,  and 
shake  herself  loose  of  the  smaller  vessel  into  which  she  had  run. 

'It  is  the  Tranmere  boat,'  observed  a  passing  voice  now. 
*  No  damage  done,  they  say ;  but  we  can't  get  clear  of  her.  We 
are  both  swinging  down  with  the  tide.' 

*  Swinging  down,  where  ? '  said  Monica,  lifting  her  face  at 
this.  '  Do  they  think  the  danger  is  past?'  and  Dorrien  perceived 
that  she  made  a  faint  eflfort  to  withdraw  herself  from  his  support. 

'  That  has  hardly  yet  been  ascertained,'  replied  he.     Then, 
bending  his  head  down  to  hers,  *  Monica,'  he  said,  in  her  ear. 
She  made  no  reply.    Instinct  told  her  what  was  coming. 
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*  You  called  me  by  my  name  just  now ' ;  he  paused. 

*  I — I  did  not  know  what  I  was  saying/ 

'  But  you  knew  to  whom  you  were  saying  it.     How  did  you 

know  that  it  was  I  ?    You  never  looked  round.    Were  you '  his 

arms  tightening  round  her — *  were  you  thinking  of  me  ? ' 

'  I  saw  you  come  in.     I  knew  you  were  here.     I — I ,* 

— '  You  knew,  Monica,  that  wherever  you  were,  there  would  / 
be.  We  ought  never  to  have  met  again ;  but  as  we  have  met,  I 
will  say  just  this  once  the  words  that  I  had  meant  to  keep  to 
myself  for  ever.  They  will  tell  you  nothing — ^you  know  it  already. 
You  have  known  it  all  along.  From  the  very  first  day  that  we 
met,  you  hnefw  that  I  loved  you.* 

She  could  not  deny  it. 

'  Do  you  also  know,'  he  went  on  bitterly,  ^  that  I  dare  not  say 
more  than  this  ? ' 

'  I  know — Harry.' 

A  woman's  pity,  mingling  with  a  woman's  love,  prompted  the 
last  gently  breathed  addition.  He  caught  it  as  a  thirsty  man 
snatches  at  a  bubble.  '  Harry  ?'  he  echoed,  and  in  the  sheltering 
darkness  strained  her  to  his  breast,  and  imprinted  one  passionate 
kiss  upon  her  lips.  '  Oh,  God,  to  be  so  near  happiness ! '  he  cried, 
'  and  to  know  it  is  all  a  dream — a  dream,'  his  voice  dying  away, 
his  hold  relaxing. 

It  was  Monica  who  first  lifted  her  head  after  this. 

'  Dear  Harry,'  she  murmured  brokenly,  *  I  will  not  pretend  I 
do  not  understand  you,  nor — nor — ^that — I  do  not  care  for  you. 
I  could — I  would — if  it  might  have  been,'  confusedly  seeking  to 
make  her  meaning  plain  without  putting  it  into  rigorous  speech. 
'  I  am  glad  we  have  met — at  least — ^yes,  I  arm,  glad^-only — ^let 
me  go,  now,'  still  more  softly  ;  *  it  is  lighter  now,  and  see,  we  are 
almost  at  the  landing  place ; — is  not  that  the  landing  place  ? 

How  did  we  get  free  ?   I  had  forgotten  everything — I '  and  she 

stood  still,  and  for  a  single  minute  looked  quietly  and  sorrowfully 
into  his  face.  Her  heart  whispered  that  she  should  never  look 
thus  upon  it  again. 

He  was  not  looking  at  her.     He  was  afraid  to  look  at  her. 
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CHAPTEE   XXVII. 

REMORSE. 

Those  who  inflict  must  suffer,  for  they  see 

The  work  of  their  own  hearts ;  and  that  must  be 

Our  chastisement,  or  recompense. — Coleridge. 

*  You  will  take  care  of  us,  and  see  us  off,  will  you  not  ? '  said 
Monica  presently,  with  an  instinctive  desire  to  soothe  the  grief 
which  was  greater  than  her  own.  '  We  have  no  one  with  us,  and 
we  are  not  very  good  travellers.     It  would  be  very  kind.' 

*  Kind,'  he  murmured,  looking  round  with  hungry  eyes. 

The  parting  hour  was  drawing  on,  and  every  moment  was  a 
boon. 

'The  people  are  beginning  to  go,'  suggested  she,  next.  It 
seemed  to  her  she  had  got  another  charge  instead  of  an  escort. 

Dorrien  released  her  hand. 

Glancing  towards  him,  she  placed  it  softly  within  his  arm.  A 
great  wave  of  remorse  and  tenderness  i)oured  in  upon  her  soul, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  feeling  ;  or  if  there  were  room  for 
another  feeling,  it  was  for  that  of  reverence.  This  man  with 
whom  she  had  toyed  and  trifled,  whose  heart  had  been  her  play- 
thing, and  whose  honour  her  sport,  was  capable  of  a  depth  and 
strength  of  feeling  infinitely  above  and  beyond  anything  she  had 
ever  yet  experienced.  Her  own  scarcely  acknowledged,  reluctantly 
recognised  preference  seemed  a  response  so  inadequate,  so  un- 
worthy of  the  pension  which  had  shaken  him  to  his  very  centre, 
that  she  could  but  feel  anew  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  humiliation,  as 
she  confessed  to  herself  that  she  had  been  as  a  child  or  a  fool  in 
thus  meddling  with  a  matter  so  much  beyond  her. 

She  drew  him  forward,  but  she  scarcely  cared  to  address  him. 
When  he  spoke  to  her,  she  answered  humbly  and  timidly.  She 
kept  by  his  side,  permitting  him  to  render  this  and  that  little 
service,  and  accepting  the  same  with  anxious  gratitude.  What- 
soever she  fancied  he  would  wish  her  to  do,  she  did.  Too  well 
she  knew  there  was  no  effort  she  could  now  make  which  would 
atone  for  or  eflFace  the  past. 

As  for  him,  he  walked  as  a  man  to  the  scaflfold.  He  had 
taken  his  fexewell  of  all  that  made  life  dear,  in  that  brief  moment 
when  he  held  Monica  to  his  heart,  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her 
YOL.  XVIII.  NO.  cv,  K 
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lips — ^and  now  he  was  but  dimly  conscious  of  passing  events,  and 
was  almost  indiflferent  even  to  the  presence  of  his  beloved. 

It  was  this  nmnb  anguish  which,  betrayed  upon  his  counte- 
nance, appalled  Monica.  Stricken  with  shame  and  unavailing 
regrets  as  she  had  already  been,  she  had  never  until  now  realised 
the  full  extent  of  the  havoc  she  had  wrought. 

The  two  therefore  held  their  peace  even  from  words  of  sorrow. 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  I  am  afraid,  thought  of  poor 
Isabel,  who  had  been  faint  with  fright,  and  had  been  left  to  the 
ministrations  of  strangers. 

Bell  now  appeared  at  the  cabin  door  in  much  perturbation  and 
resentment,  which  restoratives  did  more  for  her,  it  may  just  be  re- 
marked, than  any  of  the  more  recognised  restoratives  could  have 
effected.  She  was  prepared  to  be  either  indignant  or  alarmed  as  the 
case  might  be.  If  Monica  had  been  neglectful,  reproaches  were 
on  the  tip  of  her  tongue ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Monica,  like 
herself,  had  been  frightened  to  death,  what  was  to  become  of  them 
both? 

But  the  sight  of  Dorrien  with  her  sister  was  the  last  for  which 
Isabel's  blue  eyes  had  been  prepared,  and  every  other  thought 
fled  on  the  instant.  What  was  he  doing  there  ?  Had  the  meeting 
been  a  premeditated  one  ?  If  not,  by  what  strange  accident  had 
it  come  about  ? 

With  swift  recollection  she  called  to  mind  Monica's  elaborate 
arguments  for  adopting  the  tiresome  and  troublesome  route  which 
had  like  to  have  proved  so  disastrous ;  recalled  how  every  objec- 
t  ion  had  been  overruled,  and  every  fear  disposed  of.  What  had 
been  the  cause  of  such  resolution  and  such  obstinacy  ?  About 
Dorrien  her  sister  had  always  been  mysterious,  tantalising — was 

Dorrien  after  all  to — to ?     She  paused,  and  a  single  glance  at 

Dorrien's  face  answered  the  question.  No,  it  was  not  the  face  of 
a  happy  lover  she  saw  before  her.  She  took  his  hand  almost  as 
silently  as  Monica  might  have  done. 

*  Is  Mr.  Dorrien  going  by  our  train  ? '  she  inquired,  and  the 
Inquiry  was  not  made  of  him. 

*He  is  going  tx)  see  us  into  it,'  replied  Monica,  with  like 
gravity.  '  Mr.  Dorrien  was  crossing  like  ourselves,  Bell,  and  we 
met  just  now — just  as  the  boats  came  into  collision.  Were  you 
afraid,  dear  ?     Were  you  hurt  in  any  way  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  was  very  much  afraid,  Monica.  Who  would  not 
have  been  ?  I  never  felt  such  a  shock  in  my  life.  We  were-  all 
thrown  from  our  seats ;  and  then,  directly  they  could,  everyone 
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rushed  out  of  the  cabin,  leaving  us  poor  creatures  who  could  not 
go,  to  our  fate.     One  kind  old  gentleman  took  care  of  me.' 

*  We  had  better  see  to  the  luggage,'  said  Monica,  who  thought 
she  could  hear  this  at  another  time.  *  Shall  I  show  you  our 
luggage  ? '  to  Dorrien  ;  the  prevailing  uneasiness  of  inexperience 
affording  an  excuse  for  the  appeal.  *  Our  luggage  is  over  there, 
with  all  the  rest.' 

'  Forward,  ladies,  forward,  please,'  interposed  one  of  the  boat's 
crew.  '  The  luggage  will  be  sent  up  directly,  miss ;  it  will  meet  you 
at  the  top,'  indicating  with  his  forefinger ;  and  in  obedience  to 
the  mandate,  the  sisters  and  Dorrien  crossed  the  gangway,  and 
followed  those  in  front,  who  were  now  proceeding  up  a  gentle 
incline,  which  rose  or  sank  according  to  the  tide. 

At  the  moment  the  tide  was  on  the  ebb. 
.  These  floating  stages  on  the  Mersey  permit  of  boats  landing 
and  departing  at  all  hours.  The  boats  are  broad,  shallow,  and 
rafb-like  ;  capable  of  considerable  accommodation,  and  built  very 
strongly  ;  but  only  suitable  for  the  very  short  distance  they  have 
to  traverse  between  the  vast  seaport  on  the  one  hand  and  its  pros- 
perous and  flourishing  offshoot  on  the  other.  They  fly  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  though  scarcely  touch- 
ing more  than  the  summit  of  the  wave.  As  there  are  many  points 
of  arrival  and  departure  on  the  one  bank,  and  only  one  regular 
landing-stage  on  the  other — while  the  traflJc  is  enormous — it  may 
be  understood  how  collisions  like  that  above  recorded  are  not 
infrequent  during  the  winter  months,  when  sea  fogs  spring  up 
rapidly — oftentimes,  indeed,  with  such  surprising  swiftness  that 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  them  in  time  to  prevent  accidental 
encounters — the  boats  having  perforce  to  ply  at  full  speed  in 
order  to  keep  their  bearings,  and  not  be  borne  hither  and  thither 
according  to  the  tide. 

Serious  accidents  are,  however,  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and 
fatal  ones  have  scarcely  ever  been  recorded.  The  blows  which 
such  crafts  wre  capable  of  dealing  each  other  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  inflict  irreparable  damage,  though  the  shocks  ex- 
perienced by  collisions,  or  by  running  too  smartly  against  the 
landing-stage  on  either  side — another  and  frequent  result  of  these 
winter  fogs — are  often  sufficiently  alarming. 

Some  years  ago  a  passenger  on  one  of  these  Woodside  boats, 
in  an  agony  of  terror  on  perceiving  a  collision  inevitable,  threw 
himself  off,  when  halfway  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead, 
imder  the  impression  that  his  only  chance  of  escape  from  certain 
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destruction  was  to  do  so,  and  swim  for  his  life.  He  was  rescued 
and  laughed  at^-presently ;  but  on  many  a  dark  night,  those  who 
pass  and  re-pass  on  that  watery  way  are  glad  to  see  the  lights  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  not  inclined  to  jest  when  those  lights  are 
obscured  for  any  length  of  time.  (N.B.  But  the  writer  is  writing 
of  twenty  years  ago  ;  since  then  there  have  been  many  changes, 
and  no  one  in  these  days  need  cross  the  Mersey  who  prefers  to 
burrow  beneath  it.     A  submarine  railway  is  now  open.) 

Owing  to  one  delay  and  another,  our  travellers  did  not  enter 
the  station  from  whfch  they  were  to  take  their  departure  until 
the  London  train  was  in  waiting,  even  although  the  platform  was 
distant  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  turnstile  at  the  top  of 
the  stage. 

Perhaps  they  did  not  hurry  themselves.  It  was  something  to 
have  porters,  payments,  luggage,  to  look  after ;  something  to 
have  inquiries  to  make  on  the  one  hand,  and  information  to  give 
on  the  other.  Had  there  been  no  such  demands  filling  up  the 
time,  how  terrible  would  have  been  each  pause ! 

Arrived  on  the  platform,  Dorrien  took  their  tickets,  chose  a 
carriage,  gave  necessary  orders  and  fees,  and  all  done,  stood  before 
the  door,  unable  to  leave,  and  careless  of  pretext  for  remaining. 

A  truck  with  hot-water  tins  drew  up  behind  him,  and  he  was 
requested  to  step  aside  while  these  were  inserted  in  the  carriage. 
He  did  so,  without  a  word.  The  intruder  vanished.  He  again 
resumed  his  place. 

Isabel  had  ensconced  herself  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the 
compartment,  knocked  up  the  arms  of  the  seats,  and  pronounced 
her  arrangements  complete.  Monica  was  seated  by  the  open  door. 
Gradually  she  was  growing  more  and  more  timid  in  Dorrien's 
neighbourhood.  She  respected  the  burden  of  his  grief.  She 
shrank  from  seeming  to  intrude  upon  it. 

But  necessity  was  urgent.  If  she  did  not  now  utter  a  word, 
nor  ask  a  question,  there  might  never  in  all  her  life  come  again 
the  opportunity.  Obviously  there  was  more  than  appeared  in  her 
lover's  overclouded  brow  and  heavy  lip.  It  struck  her  that,  bad  as 
things  were,  there  might  have  been  a  gleam  of  hope  even  in  such 
a  parting— a  rift  even  in  this  cloud.  Why,  then,  such  unrelent- 
ing gloom?  Why  such  utter  despair?  A  growing  uneasiness 
mingled  with  curiosity  caused  her  at  length  to  accost  him. 
'  Mr.  Dorrien  ?  ' 

He  leaned  forward  in  an  instant. 
'  If  I  thought  I  should  not  wound  nor  grieve  you,  I  should  like 
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to  say  a  commonplace  word/  said  Monica,  softly.  '  You  must  not 
hate  me  for  it.  I  thought  perhaps — I  should  like — I  meat*/ 
with  hurried  breathings,  '  would  you  mind  my  saying  that  I  shall 
always  think  of  you  as  a  friend  ?  And  you — will  you  think  of  me 
sometimes?'     She  got  no  further. 

A  faint,  bitter  smile  replied.  Then,  '  Think  of  you ! '  he  said ; 
and  she  winced  beneath  the  look  accompanying  the  words, 

'  But  I  mean — if — if  we  should  ever  hapj^en  to  meet,'  it  seemed 
as  if  she  must  in  desperation  be  more  plain-spoken,  '  you  would  be 

able  to  meet  me ,'  but  here  the  speaker  felt  as  though  she  had 

experienced  a  check.  Dorrien  had  raised  his  eyes  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  a  new  surprise,  one  which  had  not  hitherto  been  api:)arent 
in  his  demeanour. 

*  Do  you  not  know,  then  T  he  said. 

'Know,  Mr.  Dorrien?  What  ought  I  to  know?  Is  there 
anything  to  know?' 

*  Oh,  nothing.  Only  this,'  blowing  a  smut  oflF  his  sleeve.  *  I 
am  leaving  for  Australia  to-night.' 

She  fell  back  in  her  seat.  This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  it 
all.  This  was  his  farewell  for  ever.  It  was  no  wonder — no 
wonder ;  nothing  was  any  wonder.  She  understood  everything, 
comprehended  everything,  and  bowed  beneath  the  revelation.  At 
that  moment  she  began  to  love  him. 

*  Yes,  I  am  off  to-night ;  I  am  starting  now,'  he  said.  *  I 
should  have  gone  by  this  train,  but  now  I  won't — I  can't,  I  dare 
not.  I  will  take  the  next ;  and  when  we  part  here — in  another 
few  seconds — we  shall  never  meet  again.      I  came  this  way  in 

order  to  avoid  you,  Monica.     You,  perhaps ? '  and  he  looked 

the  rest.  She  saw  it  would  have  pained  him  to  have  known  he 
had  not  needed  to  be  avoided.  She  bent  her  head.  Heaven,  I 
think,  forgave  that  mute  acquiescence,  and  Dorrien  looked  a  shade 
the  happier  for  it. 

*  I  thought  that  of  course  you  would  have  heard,'  he  proceeded 
in  a  hurried  undertone.  *  It  was  arranged  quickly ;  but  news 
travels  fast.  I  could  not  stop  on  here.  I  had  to  go  somewhere 
and  get  rid  of  myself.  We  have  a  cousin — a  wild,  discreditable 
sort  of  a  fellow — Luke  Dorrien,  somewhere  in  Australia ;  and  I  like 
Luke.  We  were  friends  as  boys ;  we  shall  suit  each  other  now. 
If  he  can  get  me  anything  to  do,  I'll  do  it ;  if  not,  we'll  starve 
together.  Anyhow,  I  have  done  with  the  Old  World,  and  can  but 
try  the  New.  And  now,  Monica,  dear  Monica,' — he  took  her 
hand — '  God  bless  you ! '  he  whispered.  The  train  began  to  move ; 
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a  railway  attendant  took  him  by  the  elbow  to  pull  him  away ;  he 
wrenched  himself  from  the  man's  grasp,  stooped  and  kissed  the 
hand  he  held ;  and  the  impress  of  that  kiss  seemed  to  Monica's 
excited  and  bewildered  imagination  as  though  it  would  never 
wholly  pass  away. 

All  through  the  weary  hours  which  followed  she  lay  back 
thinking,  thinking.  There  was  time  to  think  now — time  for  any- 
thing now.  All  at  once  it  seemed  as  if  in  the  past  lay  every  iota 
of  interest  or  absorption.  As  for  the  future — ^the  future  was 
nothing  to  her.  What  could  the  future  do  ?  What  did  it  offer  ? 
Poverty,  neglect,  mortification,  and  deprivation.  These  poor  girls 
had  always  indulged  in  a  perfectly  open  and  admitted  avoidance 
of  aught  that  was  poor  and  shabby,  dull  and  mean.  True,  in 
Lowndes  Square  there  had  been  an  undercurrent  of  shifts  and 
strains,  and  occasional  stintings  and  pinchings,  against  which  they 
had  in  their  hearts  protested  and  rebelled, — but  on  the  surface  all 
had  been  fair  enough.  They  had  never  been  obliged  to  do  what 
their  world  would  have  looked  askance  upon.  They  had  never  been 
forced  to  go  against  the  stream  in  matters  of  fancy  or  fashion. 
They  had  never  had  to  wear  old  clothes. 

Then  at  Flodden  Hall,  although  the  scene  had  shifted,  and  at 
first  had  seemed  to  shift  for  the  worse,  there  had  been  many 
and  decided  compensations.  There  had  been  solid,  substantial 
comfort,  flattering  homage,  and  a  rapid  regaining  of  complacency 
under  a  certain  hope  and  anticipation.  Each  had  alike  been  shrewd 
enough  to  be  aware  that,  once  declared  their  uncle's  heiresses, 
the  world — even  their  own  world — would  smile  upon  them  again, 
would  indeed  smile  more  indulgently  even  than  before.  They 
had  been  in  a  fair  way  to  be  content  just  a£(  the  curtain  fell  once 
more;  and  this,  be  it  observed,  was  apart  from  every  other 
consideration,  since  we  are  referring  merely  to  the  sentiments 
shared  by  both  sisters. 

But  now,  thrown  again  upon  the  wide  world — with  expensive 
ttistes,  luxurious  habits,  exacting  whims — with  no  experience  of 
self-denial,  thrift,  nor  patience — misunderstanding  economy,  and 
loathing  frugality — unable  to  do  anything  or  to  make  their  own 
way  in  any  direction — what  chance  had  they  ? 

Even  their  beauty  would  suffer  eclipse.  Elegance  of  shape 
would  not  appear  beneath  ill-fitting  garments,  small  feet  and  hands 
would  pass  unobserved  when  clumsily  shod  and  awkwardly  gloved. 

*  And  who  will  do  our  hair?'  cogitated  Bell.  She  had  silky 
brown  hair,  which  when  carefully  dressed  set  off  her  pure  white 
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forehead  and  oval  cheek  to  great  advantage.  Monica's  auburn 
waves  needed  less  arranging ;  she  had  only  to  draw  them  back 
from  temples  round  which  they  clustered  almost  too  thickly,  to 
have  all  the  setting  her  fair  face  required.  She  would  often,  even 
in  Josephine's  day,  coil  her  own  tresses ;  and  Isabel,  glancing  at 
her  as  she  lay  back  resting  her  uncovered  head  against  the  cushion, 
saw  that  no  defter  fingers  were  needed.  Eound  and  round  the 
small,  shapely  head  were  gathered  the  ruddy  bands.  Monica, 
pale  and  si)ent,  with  weariness  and  sorrow  imprinted  on  her  droop- 
ing lips,  with  wan  cheeks  and  closed  eyelids,  looking  almost 
ghastly  in  the  light  of  the  single  lamp  overhead — Monica  had 
yet  never  looked  more  beautiful. 

Not  a  single  worldly  care  nor  anxiety  was  troubling  her  mind. 
She  had  for  the  nonce  done  with  apprehensions  and  futurity 
in  every  shape.     Hence  that  tender  expression. 

Poor  Isabel,  racking  her  brains  to  conjecture  how  this  or  that 
would  happen,  how  such  and  such  an  overture  might  be  received, 
or  contingency  provided  for,  felt  almost  indignant  with  her  sister 
for  the  peace  into  which  it  seemed  Monica  had  entered.  She 
had  been  sorry  for  Monica — sorry  and  pitiful,  and  had  done  her 
best  to  look  away  and  see  nothing,  while  Dorrien  was  by ;  but  now 
that  he  had  been  left  behind,  she  did  wish  that  her  sister  would 
wake  up,  tell  her  what  had  happened,  and  resume  something  of 
the  mood  with  which  she  had  staarted. 

Obviously  Monica  had  no  intention  of  so  doing.  She  could 
be — she  was — a  considerate,  affectionate  sister:  she  had  been 
all  that  was  required  as  a  tender  and  devoted  nurse  during 
Isabel's  illness,  and  she  was  prepared  to  take  on  herself  the  brunt 
of  the  future  as  soon  as  the  future  should  create  its  own  demand  ;— 
but  my  heroine  had  a  spirit  of  her  own  all  the  same.  There  was 
a  line  beyond  which  Bell  could  never  i)ass  with  Monica.  Fret 
and  fidget  as  she  might,  she  durst  not  whine  aloud  when  tacitly 
condemned  to  hold  her  peace. 

At  length  she  composed  herself  to  sleep,  and  slept  by  fits  and 
starts  for  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Then  Monica  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed  out  into  the  blank, 
chill  night.  There  was  not  a  moment  of  it  in  which  she  was  not 
living  through  another  scene,  beholding,  hearing,  and  feeling  over 
and  over  again  those  looks,  those  touches,  those  trespasses  which 
had  awakened  such  a  strange  mingling  of  sensations,  such  a  tumult 
of  emotions  within  her  bosom. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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SOMEWHEEE  in  Landor's  works  there  is  a  couplet  expressive 
of  the  fact  that  with  each  death  of  a  friend  something  in 
ourselves  dies  too,  ^  and  eveiy  death  is  painful  save  the  last.' 

It  is  a  truth  which  a  correspondence,  extending  more  or  less 
over  a  lifetime,  cannot  fail  to  emphasize.  There  are  portions  of 
each  individuality  which  only  possess  a  relative  existence,  and 
which,  with  the  absence  of  that  to  which  they  correspond,  neces- 
sarily cease  to  be.  With  the  death  of  one  associate  boyhood  is 
over ;  with  that  of  another,  youth,  even  though  the  date  may 
seem  to  give  the  lie  to  the  assertion.  \\Tiatever  anno  Domini 
may  affirm,  it  is,  in  truth,  only  in  relation  to  the  old  that  we  are 
ever  young,  and  possibly,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ad- 
mitted of  the  test,  it  would  be  found  that  it  is  only  the  presence 
of  youth  which  causes  years  to  take  upon  them  the  complexion  of 
old  age.  Each  separate  attribute  lives  and  dies  together  with  its 
correlative;  and  thus  we  come  back  to  Landor's  assertion  that 
with  the  departure,  one  by  one,  of  a  man's  friends,  he  himself 
dies,  as  it  were,  by  stages — something  lost  with  each.  It  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  study,  to  those  who  have  leisure  to  pursue 
it,  to  watch  as  the  sun  creeps  westward  the  gradual  shifting  of 
the  lights,  to  see  that  which  was  once  shadow  start  into  relief,  and 
what  was  once  bright  become  extinct,  while  yet  the  personality  which 
underlies  all  changing  relationships  remains  stable  and  unaltered. 

As  once  more  we  turn  over  the  pages  we  find  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  meeting,  in  the  letter  if  not  in  the 
spirit,  with  Archdeacon  Manning,  the  latter  still  at  Lavington  and 
sending  a  cordial  invitation  to  his  correspondent  to  visit  him  there. 
How  much,  one  speculates,  has  in  this  instance,  in  obedience  to 
the  inexorable  law  of  nature,  died  as  the  relationships  of  life  have 
changed,  and  how  much  of  Archdeacon  Manning  survives  in  his 
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representative,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  ?  Nothing  for  nothing — 
the  same  law  holds  good  in  all  the  departments  of  life.  Each  phase 
is  paid  for  by  the  relinquishment  or  death  of  the  one  which  pre- 
ceded it,  Israel,  indeed,  inherits  Canaan,  but  not  the  children  to 
whom  the  promises  were  made.  Yet  the  lots  are  fairly  enough 
apportioned ;  one  has  hope  as  his  share,  the  other  fulfilment. 

Leaving  the  Church,  we  find  ourselves  once  more  in  a  land  of 
art.  Dante  Gabriel  Eoasetti  has  been  set  dreaming  of  a  theatre 
*  where  not  bnly  the  appointments  of  the  stage  but  the  whole 
decorations  of  the  house  should  be  in  harmony  with  medisBval 
history  and  art,*  and  where  the  scenic  eflTects  should  correspond  to 
the  pictures  of  Henry  Leys,  the  great  Belgian  painter,  whose 
works  are  to  the  writer  the  most  thoroughly  great  and  satisfactory 
modem  historical  pictures  he  knows. 

Possibly,  before  his  death,  he  may  have  recognised  indications, 
at  least,  of  the  future  realisation  of  his  '  dream.' 

Is  it  from  a  dreamer  in  another  sphere  that  a  letter  comes 
not  far  distant  in  order  from  the  one  last  quoted  ?  For  William 
O'Brien,  writing  from  his  prison  in  1889,  and  dealing  also  in  the 
first  instance  with  art,  though  art  in  a  diflferent  province  from 
that  of  the  painter,  tells  us  that  *  the  end  of  the  strife  * — hi% 
strife — 'is  plainly  near.'  A  dream,  perhaps,  yet  some  of  us 
might,  with  Clovis  Huguea,  the  jiatriot  poet  of  France,  reply  to 
the  scoffers: 

Vous  cherchez  les  h^ros,  je  cherche  les  reveurs, 
Vous  croyez  ^  des  gens  qu'on  nomine  les  sauveurs ; 
Je  ne  crois  qu'4  des  fous  amoureux  de  leur  r^ve, 
£t  c*est  k  ces  s^^uveurs,  les  seuls  vrais,  que  j'^l^ve 
Un  hautain  piddestal  dans  mes  strophes. 

But  to  i)as^  on  from  the  visions  of  painter  and  politician  alike. 
We  gave,  in  a  former  paper,  some  examples  of  the  estimates 
formed  by  writers  of  their  own  work,  or  rather  of  their  various 
attitudes  with  regard  to  it.  It  is  not  less  instructive,  when  we 
can  obtain  an  honest  opinion  on  the  subject,  to  observe  the  attitude 
of  a  man  towards  what,  in  a  more  intimate  sense  still,  may  no  less 
be  termed  his  work — towards  himself,  that  is,  his  own  life  and 
career.  Here  there  are  obviously  even  greater  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  a  candid  estimate.  The  fear  of  egoism  keeps  some 
men  silent,  whilst  the  announcements  of  those  who  are  most 
ready  to  speak  on  the  subject  do  not  invariably  carry  their  own 
guarantee  of  veracity.     Paradoxical  though  it  may  sound,  it  is 
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perhaps  from  the  inordinately  vain  that  the  most  absolute 
candour  is  to  be  looked  for,  from  men  of  so  happy  a  temperament 
that  what  might  have  seemed  to  them  blemishes  in  another  take 
in  their  own  case  the  character  of  interesting  peculiarities,  to  be 
advertised  rather  than  concealed.  There  is  a  light-hearted  open- 
ness about  the  self-revelations  of  such  persons,  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  by  the  painful  sincerities  of  the  humble.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  it  is  not  uninteresting  when  we  light  upon  what 
seems  to  be  a  man's  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment?  of  himself^ 
and  in  the  following  letter  from  Henry  Crabb  Sobinson  there  is  a 
certain  ring  of  sincerity  which  commends  it : 

*I  am,*  he  says,  writing  in  1849,  ^much  obliged  by  your 
present,  and  embarrassed  by  your  note.  I  know  not  what  to  say 
without  exposing  myself  to  the  imputation  of  either  affectation  or 
insensibility  to  the  compliment  paid  me. 

*  I  own  that  such  a  note,  had  it  been  anonymous,  would  have 
annoyed  me.  Coming  from  you  it  gratifies  me,  but  with  an 
uncomfortable  adjunct.  It  is  the  a  laudato  that  alone  renders  it 
a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  be  the  laudatua. 

*  I  cannot  but  be  proud  of  any  mark  of  your  respect,  even  if 
founded  on  a  mistake.  I  was  not  the  friend  of  Schiller,  whom  I 
saw  only  two  or  three  times. 

'  Of  Goethe  I  saw  much  more,  and  he  was  as  superior  to 
Schiller  as  Shakespeare  was  to  Milton.  I  have  often  said  of 
myself  that  it  has  been  my  enviable  lot  to  be  known,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  respected,  in  several  countries  of  Europe  by  dis- 
tinguished men  whom  I  had  no  right  to  associate  with  from  the 
possession  of  any  kindred  talent.  This  ought  to  be  said  here- 
after, if  I  were  one  to  be  ever  mentioned  hereafter.  .  .  . — I  am, 
your  obliged,  humble  servant,  H.  C.  Eobinson.' 

There  is  another  letter  from  the  same  writer,  but  two  years 
earlier,  from  Rydal  Mount,  and  showing  its  poet  in  a  somewhat 
mournful  light : 

*  You  will  expect  from  me,'  he  says,  *  some  account  of  our 
friend's  health  and  spirits.  I  have  nothing  clear  and  decisive  to 
say.  There  is  an  evident  indisposition,  or  you  may  call  it  inca- 
pacity, in  Mr.  W.  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  the  sad  subject  on 
which  it  broods.  He  prefers  solitude  to  company,  and  sits  without 
speaking  a  word  by  the  hour  together.  I  have  been  very  seldom 
able  to  make  him  give  his  mind  even  to  the  very  exciting  subject 
— the  appointment  of  Dr.   Hampden,  and   the  now  inevitable 
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forthcoming  proceedings  in  some  ecclesiastical  court.  Was  it 
ignorance,  or  did  he  wish  to  obtain  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
H.  the  cheap  glory  of  being  willing  to  incur  the  perils  of 
martyrdom,  that  induced  Henry  of  Exeter  to  state  that  the 
refusal  to  elect  according  to  the  recommendation  subjected  them 
to  a  praemunire  ?  .  .  . — Your  obliged,  etc.,  H.  C.  Eobinson/ 

The  world  changes.  It  no  longer  surprises  the  lay  mind,  as 
it  evidently  did  that  of  Crabb  Kobinson,  that  the  great  poet, 
absorbed  in  domestic  affliction,  failed  to  find  interest  and  dis- 
traction even  in  the  exciting  scenes  of  an  ecclesiastical  quarrel. 

Another  Lake  poet  follows  on  the  foregoing  melancholy 
account  of  Wordsworth,  and  Kobert  Southey  addresses  the  actor 
Charles  Young  on  the  subject  of  a  drama : 

*  Dear  Sir,'  he  writes,  * ...  An  intimate  fidend  of  mine  has  put 
a  tragedy  into  my  hands,  asking  my  opinion  whether  he  should 
publish  it.  He  had  not  written  it  with  any  view  to  representa- 
tion, but  it  has  appeared  to  me  so  original,  that  I  have  advised 
him  to  oflFer  it  for  the  stage ;  and  this  I  have  done  chiefly  because 
I  could  not  but  feel  throughout  the  perusal  how  much  efiFect  you, 
and  none  but  you,  could  give  to  the  principal  character — which 
is  one  of  moral  heroism — calm,  thoughtful,  dignified,  self-subdued. 
We  have  few  characters  in  our  drama  so  finely  conceived  or  so 
well  delineated. 

*  With  this  persuasion  I  have  recommended  him  to  submit  it 
to  your  judgment ;  and  if  your  opinion  should  accord  with  mine 
as  to  the  conception  and  general  merits  of  the  piece,  any  altera- 
tions which  might  be  necessary  for  adapting  it  for  the  stage  might 
easily  be  made. 

*  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

*  Yours,  with  sincere  respect, 

'Robert  Southey.' 

The  reply  of  the  great  actor  is  addressed  to  the  dramatist 
himself: 

*  I  have  read  with  attention  your  play.  I  do  not  think,  with 
all  the  high  dramatic  and  poetic  beauties  which  it  in  parts 
contains,  that  it  would  succeed  in  representation  ;  and  yet  I  could 
wish  that  you  would,  in  the  teeth  of  this  opinion,  offer  it  to 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  The  managers  and  I  have  already 
differed  upon  similar  occasions,  and  it  is  probable  we  should  do  so 
in  your  case.     In  the  event  of  their  accepting  it,  I  hope  it  is 
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needless  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  use  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  make  myself  worthy  of  the  trust  that  will  then  devolve  upon 
me. 

*  I  think  Mr.  Southey's  good  opinion  of  it  of  such  high 
importance,  that  were  I  in  your  place  I  should  on  this  single 
ground  propose  it  to  the  theatre  for  representation.  But  that  I 
would  rather  be  taxed  with  lack  of  judgment  than  integrity,  I 
should  have  adopted  any  course  to  avoid  declaring  a  difference  of 
opinion  with  %vucK  a  man  ! 

'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

*  Your  faithful  servant, 

'  C.  M.  Young; 

Here  is  the  playwright's  answer.  He  is  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  the  drama  in  question  is  his  first  effort : 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  he  writes,  '  for  the  atten- 
tion you  have  given  to  my  play.  I  shall  not  offer  it  to  the 
theatre — ^for  if  the  managers  were  bold  enough  to  differ  from  you 
in  opinion,  certainly  I  should  differ  from  them.  And  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Southey's  sentiments,  I  do  not  look  upon  them  to 
have  gone  further  than  a  belief  that  there  were  grounds  for 
asking  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  forming  an  opinion — and  even 
if  they  had  gone  further  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  would  consider 
your  judgment  upon  such  a  question  to  be  preferable  to  his  own.* 

The  correspondence  has  been  given  entire,  in  order  that 
critic,  actor,  and  playwright  might  stand  together.  We  now 
return  to  the  alphabetical  order  and  to  Robert  Southey. 

It  is  perhaps  in  his  lighter  moods  that  the  latter  is  most 
attractive — when  nonsense  (of  which  he  declared  himself  so  cor- 
dial and  6o?id  jide  a  lover)  bubbles  up  from  him  with  such 
spontaneous  and  exuberant  merriment,  and  a  grace  so  gay  and  so 
charming  that  it  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  A  man  not  bom 
great  may  achieve  greatness,  but  only  the  bom  jester  should  be 
licensed  to  make  jokes,  and  to  that  class  Southey  belonged.  But 
that  it  should  have  been  so  only  serves  to  enhance  the  tragedy  of 
his  latter  years.  Glancing  over  the  long  series  of  his  letters  we 
watch  the  gathering  of  the  darkness  which  enveloped  the  close 
of  his  life,  and,  recalling  his  description  of  himself, 

A  man  he  is  by  natiu'c  merry, 

Somewhat  tom-foolish,  and  comical,  very — 

we  feel  all  the  force  of  the  contrast. 
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^  Daylight  seems  no  nearer,'  he  writes  on  one  occasion ;  '  I 
used  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  now  my  mind  is  far 
too  busy  with  it — shaping  plans  for  contingencies,  and  calculating 
means  for  meeting  the  expenses,  the  worst  way  in  which  wakeful 
hours  can  be  employed.'  And  again  he  complains  of  the  physical 
effects  of  sorrow — symptoms  which  foreshadow  the  end  :  '  I  never 
used  to  feel  that  I  had  a  head.  .  .  .  But  I  am  as  little  able  to 
forget  that  I  have  one  on  my  shoulders  now,  as  a  man  would  be  who 
was  to  have  his  iakerti  off  the  next  day.  I  have  a  constant  dull 
aching  ...  I  lie  down  with  it  at  night  and  rise  with  it  in  the 
morning.'  And,  added  to  domestic  troubles,  there  is  a  shade  of 
bitterness  in  his  mention  of  the  fact  that,  while  no  one  commands 
a  higher  price  for  *  job  work'  than  himself,  his  books  and  poems 
do  not  sell. 

'  A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry ' — ^but  circumstances  have 
arrayed  themselves  against  poor  nature  and  defeated  her.  And 
so  we  take  melancholy  leave  of  Southey,  passing  on  to  another 
writer  not  unconnected  with  the  Lake  country. 

The  fE^hion  in  which  men  take  their  pleasures  is  in  many 
cases  more  characteristic  than  that  in  which  they  set  themselves 
to  perform  their  tasks.  Was  it  not  Carlyle  who  found  the  inmates 
of  some  charitable  educational  establishment  playing  leap-frog — 
jumping  over  each  other's  backs  in  a  very  mournful  manner  ?  It 
was  an  aspect  of  their  existence  more  significant  than  had  they 
in  like  manner  been  surprised  at  their  studies.  And  to  catch  a 
glimpse,  not  of  the  victims  of  philanthropic  experiment,  but  of  a 
philosopher,  at  play  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 

To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  tastes  it  will  be  no 
surprise  to  find  the  grave  biographer  and  champion  of  Bacon 
taking  a  serious  interest  in  a  game  of  croquet.  The  following 
letter  from  James  Spedding  is  that  of  a  man  who,  to  whatever  he 
set  his  hand,  was  accustomed  to  do  it  seriously,  yet  not  without  a 
humorous  appreciation  of  the  incongruity  of  the  conditions  into 
which  he  might  be  brought.  *  What  did  you  do  all  day?'  he 
was  once  asked  by  a  curious  friend,  on  the  occasion  of  his  having 
consented,  with  his  habitual  readiness  to  take  part  in  whatever 
was  going  forward,  to  join  a  water-party.  '  I  spent  the  time,'  he 
replied,  *  in  wondering  why  the  vessel  was  called  a  pleasure-boat.' 

On  the  present  occasion  we  find  him  indulging  in  reflections 
upon  the  irrevocableness  of  the  past,  illustrated  by  the  lost  chances 
and  missed  opportunities  of  a  game  of  croquet ! 

*  This  letter,'  he  writes,  *  ought  to  h^ve  gone  to-day,  but  I  was 
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summoned  into  the  woods  in  pursuit  of  rabbits,  and  then  to  the 
moor  in  pursuit  of  grouse,  and  did  not  return  till  the  post  had 
gone.  To  prevent  the  same  thing  happening  to-morrow,  I  am 
finishing  it  overnight '  (it  is  dated  past  1  a.m.).  After  proceeding 
to  give  an  accoimt  of  some  reports  of  travels  he  has  received  from 
abroad,  he  goes  on  : 

*  I  can  never  distinctly  understand  what  it  is  in  foreign 
countries  that  makes  the  sight,  or  smell,  or  hearing,  or  feeling 
of  it  worth  so  much  trouble.  But  I  daresay  they  are  as 
pleasant  in  their  way  as  other  places — when  you  are  there.  I 
prefer  the  pleasure  which  is  here — that  is,  where  I  am.  It  is 
true  that  even  close  to  the  door  one  has  troubles.  As  for  instance 
I  cannot  quite  get  over  the  recollection  of  an  opportunity  irre- 
vocably lost  of  distinguishing  myself  at  croquet.     If  I  had  had 

to  advise  me,  I  certainly  should  have  won  the  game.     Here 

is  the  case.' 

Then  follows  a  diagram,  elaborately  drawn  out,  of  the  state 
of  the  ground. 

'  Black  and  blue,'  he  proceeds,  '  are  both  rovers.  Blue  having 
played,  lost.  I  am  yellow.  Pink — my  partner — has  been  through 
the  last  hoop  but  two.  I  am  at  it.  I  hit  pink.  So  far,  well. 
Having  hit  it,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  I  could 
get  through  my  hoop  on  my  way  to  the  enemy.  I  have  only  to 
roll  pink  a  little  beyond  the  hoop  and  myself  into  position,  and 
then  I  shall  be  still  better  placed  for  the  attack  than  I  am  now. 
I  try,  and  see  what  follows.* 

Another  diagram,  illustrative  of  feiilure. 

*  How  well  I  see  now  that  I  ought  to  have  gone  at  once  within 
reach  of  black  (next  player),  put  him  out,  sent  blue  far  away,  gone 
back  to  pink,  who  played  next,  and  might  certainly  have  used  me 
to  make  himself  a  rover,  and  left  me  in  a  position  to  finish  the 
game  next  innings  if  blue  did  not  hit  one  of  us !  And  yet  it 
can't  be  done  now,  because  it  is  past  and  irrevocable ! 

*  Yours  afiectionately, 

*  James  Spedding.' 

Before  passing  on,  we  add  a  fragment  of  a  letter  without 
beginning  or  end,  but  of  which  the  delicate  handwriting,  no  less 
than  internal  evidence,  proclaims  it  to  be  the  expression  of  a.  very 
different  mood  on  the  part  of  the  same  writer.  It  is  addressed  to 
a  musician. 

'  How  do  you  find  it  in  music,'  he  says,  *  which  I  take  to  be 
your  deepest  taste  ?    Does  a  sense  of  exceeding  beauty  enliven 
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your  spirits,  or  does  it  seem  rather  to  oppress  them  ?  I  do  not 
know  why  it  should  be ;  but  the  contemplation  of  a  perfectly  beau- 
tiful thing — whether  a  perfectly  fine  day,  or  Taglioni,  or  Coniston 
Waterhead,  or  one  of  Shakespeare's  women — ^affects  me  (physically) 
very  much  like  a  fit  of  indigestion.  It  lays  a  weight  upon  my 
animal  spirits  like  lead.  As  we  went  up  the  hill  from  Coniston — 
and  it  was  this  which  made  me  think  of  asking  you  a  question, 
not  otherwise  particularly  appropriate  to  your  peculiar  soul — I 
could  do  nothing  but  break  out  every  three  minutes  in  a  fragment 
of  Charles  Tennyson's,  which  broke  out  of  him  while  wandering 
about  the  wolds  of  Lincolnshire  in  autumn,  and  which  I  always 
have  recourse  to  on  these  occasions,  being  all  I  have  to  say, — 

Ah,  woody  hills  and  autumn  tints  divine  ! 

Ah  mournful  eyes  !  ah  sad  poetic  soul ! 

Ah  beauteous  thoughts,  with  fatal  sorrows  trained ! 

To  twine  for  ever  round  this  cumbered  heart.' 

*  Or  Taglioni !  *  On  the  opposite  page  —forty  years  between — 
lies  a  valentine  presented  by  a  gentle,  courteous  old  dancing 
mistress,  whose  Mendly  grace  has  charmed  the  heart  of  the 
awkward  school-girl  pupils,  whom,  week  by  week,  she  instructs  at 
a  watering-place  boarding-school.  *  De  loin  n'allez  pas  m'oublier ' 
is  the  inscription  borne  by  the  *  souvenir,'  and  the  name  written, 
in  the  trembling  characters  of  old  age,  under  the  gay  painted 
flowers — pansies  and  forget-me-nots — is  that  of  Marie  Taglioni. 
The  souvenir  of  the  brave  and  patient  woman  in  those  later  years 
when  life  had  defrauded  her  of  her  well-earned  rest,  forms  the 
mournful  sequel  to  that  other  souvenir  contained  in  the  letter  in 
which  the  brilliant  artist  takes  rank  with  Shakespeare's  women 
and  Coniston  Waterhead  as  an  embodiment  of  perfect  beauty. 
*  De  loin  n'allez  pas  m'oublier,'  and  though  far,  very  far,  off,  she 
is  not  yet  forgotten. 

There  was  another  art,  more  important  than  that  of  croquet, 
in  which  James  Spedding  was  an  adept.  If  the  art  of  letter- 
writing  is  extinct — and  who  can  deny  it  ? — there  is  another  and 
a  kindred  one  which  has  not  been  allowed  to  suffer  the  like  neg- 
lect. The  most  searching  test  of  style,  it  has  been  said,  lies  in  a 
telegi-am,  but,  short  of  this,  few  accomplishments  are  so  difficult 
to  bring  to  perfection  as  that  of  note-writing.  To  be  brief  with- 
out being  curt ;  terse  without  incivility ;  to  say  nothing  gracefully 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  said ;  to  say  with  originality  what 
has  been  said  a  hundred  times  already ;  and,  above  all,  to  accom- 
plish this  without  any  appearance  of  labour  or  effort,  is  no  easy 
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matter.  It  has  been  observed  that  time  is  required  in  order  to 
be  short,  and  a  perfect  note  is  as  rare  as  a  perfect  sonnet.  Bat 
there  have  been  not  a  few  artists,  in  older  as  well  as  later  times, 
who  have  not  grudged  the  sacrifice  of  care  and  thought  to  this 
special  branch  of  their  art,  and,  among  them,  James  Spedding  was 
a  conspicuous  example.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  note.  It  is 
the  answer  to  a  reproach  for  the  coldness  of  a  previous  signature : 

*  Then  you  may  expect  me  to  dinner  on  Wednesday,*  he  writes, 
^  when  I  hope  that  we  shall  find — you,  that  truth  does  not  exclude 
aflFection,  and  I,  that  affection  is  not  incompatible  with  truth ;  and 
that  I  am  not  less  affectionately,  because  very  truly, 

*  James  Spedding.* 

We  add  another  example  from  a  different  pen.  In  this  case, 
the  occasion  of  the  note  is  the  introduction  by  the  writer  of  a 

candidate,  Mr. ,  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  it  might  serve 

as  a  model  of  ingenious  caution : 

'  I  never  know  exactly,'  says  the  writer  to  his  correspondent, 
*  on  what  side  you  are  in  politics.  I  rather  think  that  you  have 
the  political  opinions  of  all  sensible  people.     So  has  Mr. .' 

And  here,  lastly,  is  a  note  from  Mrs.  Norton,  as  tragic  as  her 
life  itself,  though  it  is  only  '  an  invitation  to  dinner  * : 

'  Will  you  dine  here  on  Sunday  at  half-past  seven  ?  If  you 
cannot  dine,  look  in  in  the  evening.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
"  receive  "  again.  I  thought  I  was  fond  of  my  friends,  but  I  find 
I  am  not.  I  feel  very  much  worried  when  they  are  here,  and 
very  much  out  of  spirits  when  they  are  gone.  I  wish  to  amuse 
myself  and  I  cannot.  I  try  to  enjoy  all  this  liberty  of  doing  as  I 
please,  but  it  is  of  as  much  use  to  me  as  a  kite  to  a  child  whose 
holiday  is  without  a  breeze  to  fly  it.  I  wish  it  were  all  over,  and 
that  people  were  discussing  what  I  was, 

*  This  is  an  in\itation  to  dinner,  so  answer  it. 

*  Yours  very  truly, 

'  C.  N.* 

Among  the  many  accomplishments  of  which  the  writer  was 
mistress,  we  feel  as  we  turn  over  her  letters,  gay  though  they 
often  are,  that  that  of  making  the  best  of  it  was  not  included. 
Possibly  she  disdained  the  homely  manufacture,  for  a  manufacture 
it  remains,  and  one  apt  enough,  when  all  is  done,  to  lack  the 
grace  of  a  spontaneous  growth.  Yet  it  is  well  to  recognise  that, 
when  lifp  l^ecomes  bankrupt,  she  is  commonly  accustomed  to  offer 
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a  dividend  which,  since  nothing  better  is  to  be  had,  those  who  are 
wise  will  not  refuse  to  accept.  But  Mrs.  Norton,  we  imagine, 
thought  otherwise. 

And  so  we  leave  the  notes,  and,  returning  to  the  letters,  find 
among  them  a  specimen,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Thackeiay,  of 
yet  another  art,  and  one,  too,  not  whoUy  unconnected  with  that 
of  making  the  best  of  it.     For  it  is  an  apology. 

Never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  make  an  apology,  is  advice 
that  in  a  general  way  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  sound  enough, 
human  nature,  to  its  shame,  being  prone  to  draw  from  it  the  un- 
generous conclusion  that  the  fault  committed  must  be  unusually 
heinous,  since  it  has  brought  the  culprit  to  his  knees.  An 
apology  has,  in  fact,  an  unhappy  tendency  to  emphasize  the 
offence  for  which  it  is  meant  to  atone,  and  even  if  forgiveness  is 
accorded  it  is  probable  that  forgetfulness — from  a  human  point  of 
view  more  desirable  still — may  be  further  off  than  ever.  Apologies 
are,  to  be  candid,  apt  to  be  disagreeable  alike,  and  in  almost  equal 
measure,  to  both  parties  concerned.  Granted  that  to  confess  a 
fault  and  to  express  contrition  for  it  is  good  for  the  soul,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  process  is  not  eminently  distasteful  not 
only  to  the  penitent — ^which  may  be  fair  enough — but  also  to  the 
injured  party,  who  finds  himself,  without  warning  or  consent, 
placed  in  a  position  which  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  fill  with  grace 
or  dignity,  but  in  which  he  is,  as  it  were,  seized  by  the  throat  and 
required,  on  the  shortest  notice,  either  to  exercise  the  Christian 
virtue  of  forgiveness  or,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  to  place  himself 
distinctly  in  the  wrong.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  the  sense  of  the  unfair  advantage  at  which  he  has  been  taken 
may  not  unnaturally  acerbate  his  sentiment  towards  the  offender, 
even  while  he  yields  so  far  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  as  to  give 
his  formal  assent  to  the  liquidation  of  the  offence.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  some  of  us  would  consider  it  almost 
worth  while  to  commit  a  fault,  could  we  hope  to  offer  an  apology 
like  Mr.  Thackeray's. 

A  few  words  are  needed  in  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made.  A  party  had  been  assembled  at  a 
coimtry  house,  of  which  Thackeray  had  made  one,  and  of  which 
he  had  afterwards  communicated  a  humorous  account  to  a 
comic  paper.     The  letter  tells  the  rest  of  the  story  : 

'  In  Mr.  Dickens's  story  that  is  coming  out,'  he  writes,  *  there 
is  a  certain  Mr.   Micawber  addicted  to  getting  into  debt,  and 
VQL.  xvni.  NO.  cv.  9 
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signing  his  name  to  bills  of  exchange,  and  who,  whenever  he 
signs  his  name  to  a  bill,  says,  ^'  Thank  Grod  that  bill  is  settled." 
When  I  find  I  have  done  wrong,  like  Mr.  Micawber  I'm  at  least 
very  eager  to  sign  an  apology. 

'  It  is  only  about  four  hours  since  I  found  that  I  owed  one  to 
you.  I  have  long  been  aware,  by  the  reports  of  some  friends,  the 
estrangement  of  others,  and  the  demeanour  of  some  acquaint- 
ances, that  a  certain  article  of  my  writing  had  given  great 
ofifence ;  but  as  I  meant  it  in  the  most  good-humoured  spirit,  and 
was  actually  proud  of  the  absurd  composition,  I  would  not 
acknowledge  that  anybody  had  a  right  to  be  offended,  and  was 
quite  indignant  and  angry  that  any  one  else  should  be  so,  and  a 
few  hours  since  I  should  have  thought  an  apology  a  thing  impos- 
sible, and  that  /  was  the  injured  party,  and  the  innocent  victim 
of  a  little  social  persecution. 

'  But  just  before  I  came  to  the  railroad  I  was  referred  to  the 
unlucky  paper  in  question  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  very  willing  judge  against  me,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
I  saw  that  I  had  been  wrong.  I  meant  no  wrong  as  I  say  again. 
I  write  in   a  headlong  way  often  as  I  ^peak,  and  I  own  and 

acknowledge  now  that had  cause  of  offence  in  that  article, 

and  I  ask  your  forgiveness.  It  has  done  no  wrong  certainly; 
nobody,  not  fifty  people  at  least,  know  what  or  who  was  meant, 

but  I  had  no  right  to  speak  of in  that  manner,  and  perfectly 

feel  that  the  anger  of 's  friends  is  justifiable. 

'And  having  debated  the  subject  in  my  mind  during  my 
railroad  journey,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  against  myself  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  rudeness,  I 
write  an  early  and  hasty  line  to  you  to  express  my  contrition  that 
I  should  have  given  you  pain. 

'  Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

'  Your  very  faithful  servant, 

*W.  M.  Thackeray.' 

*  I  shall  stay  here  till  over  Saturday,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to 
learn  that  you  forgive  me.' 

An  assurance  which,  we  need  scarcely  say,  he  received  in  terms 
as  free  and  full  as  his  own  :  *  I  beUeve,'  his  correspondent 
adds,  *that  jmst  proceeding  of  yours  to  have  been  as  free 
from  any  ill  intention  as  this  present  is  full  of  frankness  and 
generosity.' 
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And  80  the  matter  ends,  and  the  writers  have  alike  shown  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  and  to  receive  an  apology  in  a  fashion  that 
shall  leave  no  sting  behind. 

A  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Wordsworth  follows,  bearing  no 
more  definite  date  than  that  of  '  Friday  morning,'  and  written  in 
a  tone  of  subdued  sadness,  which  recalls  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson's 
description.  He  feels  it  would  be  expedient  for  him  to  move 
from  home,  yet — 

'I  seem  fastened  to  the  spot — everything  about  me  is  so 
soothing  and  beautiful.  Before  I  had  this  little  attack  of  some- 
thing like  rheumatism  I  talked  big  about  going  as  far  as  the 
Pyrenees,  and  now  I  am  afraid  of  the  rough  road  of  Kirkstone 
and  Fatterdale.  I  mean  in  a  carriage,  for  I  could  walk  on  foot 
fix>m  morning  to  night  without  injury  or  fatigue.  •  .  .  Kate 
Southey  is  with  us.  We  talk  much  about  her  father's  letters, 
and  I,  who  cannot  be  long  in  this  world,  am  much  grieved  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  their  being  collected,  and  a  selection  of 
them  published.  .  .  .' 

Later  on,  in  the  same  letter,  he  mentions  a  guest  from  whom 
he  had  received  a  visit,  adding  a  comment  which,  considering  by 
whom  it  was  made,  is  somewhat  curious : 

'  His  manner  is  very  much  against  him ;  but  to  me,  who  have 
read  so  little,  his  conversation  is  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 

*  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

Wm.  Wordsworth.' 

This  last  letter,  like  many  others,  serves  to  recall  a  somewhat 
melancholy  feature,  common  indeed  in  their  measure  to  all 
collections  of  letters,  but  perhaps  more  marked  in  such  a  one  as 
the  present  than  in  those  where  the  selection  has  been  made  with 
greater  regard  to  practical  importance  and  permanent  weight. 
It  matters  little  to  the  world  whether  those  who  have  left  it  were 
ill  or  well,  strong  or  weak,  so  that  their  day's  work  was  done,  the 
rent  exacted  for  their  tenancy  paid ;  yet  the  fact  that  the  subject 
of  health  is  so  recurrent,  so  rarely  entirely  absent,  is  not  without 
its  significance,  though  we  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  call 
attention  to  it  in  passing.  It  is  the  same  with  all — old  and 
young,  those  to  whom  sickness  had  become  a  habit  of  life,  those 
to  whom  it  was  only  a  casual  and  unwelcome  experience ;  it  is 
the  sombre  thread  which  runs  through  the  many-coloured 
tapestry,  now  lighter,  now  darker  in  hue,  but  rarely  altogether 
out  of  sight.     Barry  Cornwall  is   '  staggering  down  hill ' ;  John 
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Sterling's  ^  infirm  health '  clogs  his  movements  ;  Mill  is  hastening 
abroad  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  GiflFord  is  *  slowly  but,  thank 
God,  gradually  recovering'  from  an  attack  of  illness  which  has 
delayed  for  six  weeks  the  appearance  of  his  Review.  There  is  no 
need  to  multiply  instances.  It  is  the  one  universal  note,  giving 
singular  and  painful  emphasis  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  assertion 
that  the  world  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  hospital,  and  a  hospital 
moreover  for  incurables. 

'  For  the  world,'  he  says — the  quotation  is  from  memory — 
'  I  take  it,  is  not  an  Inn  but  a  Hospital,  and  a  place  not  to 
live  but  to  die  in.'  Unless,  indeed,  we  prefer  to  call  it  the 
waiting-room  of  the  great  physician,  who  to  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  those  represented  in  these  pages  has  already  applied 
his  infallible  cure. 

The  end  of  the  alphabet  is  almost  reached.  Those  who  have 
in  turn  stood  for  its  letters  have  shown  themselves  in  phases 
many  and  various,  but  under  one  aspect  we  have  seldom  caught 
sight  of  them.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  of  anger,  at  least  as 
directed  against  the  correspondent  to  whom  the  mass  of  the 
letters  are  addressed,  there  is  no  record.  If  such  existed  it  has 
been  obliterated.  The  omission  has  its  obvious  advantages  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  anger  is  unfortunately  so  characteristic  a  phase 
of  human  nature  that,  without  some  expression  of  it,  such  a 
register  as  this  of  the  varying  humours  of  mankind  remains 
incomplete.  Lying  among  the  rest,  though  not  belonging  to 
them,  there  is  a  paper  which  supplies  this  deficiency.  The  ex- 
pression of  concentrated  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  may  make  up  for  the  lack  of  display  of  temper  on 
that  of  lesser  men.  The  letter,  dated  May  6,  1824,  after  men- 
tioning the  subject  with  which  it  deals — viz.  the  interference  of 
a  certain  Sir  Henry  Warde  in  the  affairs  of  the  Leeward  Islands — 
proceeds  thus : 

*  This  interference  has  been  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Sir  Charles  Smith,  who  is  certainly  as  loose  a  fellow  and  one 
as  little  fitted  for  a  counsellor  as  any  I  know  in  the  Service. 

*  Only  last  year  he  thought  proper  to  take  upon  himself  to 
upset  everything  submitted  to  Parliament  in  Estimates,  which 
had,  by  the  by,  been  made  out  by  himself,  and  I  enclose  the 
minute  which  I  wrote  ui)on  his  conduct. 

*  I  don't  really  wish  to  have  anything  to  say  to  the  W.  Indies 
or  any  foreign  settlement.     If  it  is  thought  that  the  Governors 
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and  General  Officers  on  the  spot,  contrary  to  all  precedence  and 
practice,  are  the  fittest  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  concerns  heretofore  transacted  by  or  lately  made  over 
to  the  Ordnance,  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection,  and  will  make 
over  to  them  the  whole  concern.  But  if  the  business  is  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  Ordnance,  the  Governors  and  General  Officers 
must  be  brought  to  their  Senses,  or  I  must  proceed  in  a  manner 
which  will  certainly  settle  all  these  little  questions,  but  which  will 
be  very  disagreeable  to  me  and  to  the  present  officers  on  the  spot. 
'  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

'  Wellington.' 

One  more  letter  and  we  come  to  an  end ;  and,  as  is  fitting,  the 
writer  of  this  last,  as  of  the  first,  is  an  artist.  For  while  states- 
men and  philosophers,  men  of  science  and  soldiers,  have  all  their 
place  in  the  collection  of  papers  with  which  we  have  been  con- 
cerned, it  is,  after  all,  art — art  in  its  truest  and  widest  sense — 
which  is  its  pervading  and  dominant  feature  ;  it  is  the  artist  who 
is,  so  to  speak,  at  home  there.  Others  pass  across  the  stage, 
eminent  and  noticeable  figures,  but  they  are  to  some  degree 
foreigners,  and  even  they  have  for  the  most  part  caught  and 
reflect  the  prevailing  tone.  Like  those  who  enter  a  mosque,  they 
take  off"  their  shoes,  soiled  with  the  dust  of  the  streets,  outside, 
and  become  for  the  time  participators  in  the  general  atmosphere. 
Lord  Aberdeen — ^the  Lord  Aberdeen  of  1836 — presses  on  his  cor- 
respondent a  subject  for  a  drama,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  occupies 
himself  with  the  education  of  a  budding  poet.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that  it  is  by  an  artist — the 
greatest  of  Jiving  painters — that  the  last  word,  should  be  spoken, 
and  that  the  subject  with  which  he  deals  should  be  art.  The 
letter  is  from  G.  F.  Watts,  and,  written  in  1859,  bears  the  signa- 
ture by  which  he  is  best  known  to  those  honoured  with  his 
friendship. 

'  I  am  somewhat  late,'  he  says,  '  in  returning  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  you  for  your  letter,  because  I  am  very  much  occupied 
by  my  fresco,  and  writing  is  to  me  at  all  times  an  eflfort  I  am  but 
too  much  inclined  to  defer. 

*  A  thousand  thanks,  for  I  know  you  intended  to  afibrd  me 
gratification.  I  neither  affect  nor  desire  to  be  indifferent  to 
praise,  for  it  would  be  no  advantage  to  arrive  at  that  unsym- 
pathetic state  which  could  render  one  careless  about  sympathy. 
Criticism  is  indeed  unpalatable  to  me,  as  it  can  only  tell  me  what 
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I  so  well  know  already,  and  do  not  require  to  be  told,  as  I  would 
remedy  the  matter  if  I  could. 

*  I  have  plenty  of  ambition  and  ardently  desire  to  be  useful  in 
my  generation,  but  I  woulcj  prefer  working  silently  and  unnoticed, 
save  by  that  amount  of  encouragement  that  would  cheer  my  efforts 
when  well  directed  and  for  the  sake  of  their  direction  alone.  To 
produce  great  things,  one  ought  to  be  intent  only  upon  doing 
one's  utmost,  and  never  stop  to  consider  whether  the  thing  be 
great  or  little  in  the  abstract ;  the  really  great  is  so  far  beyond 
one's  reach,  that  comparison  becomes  an  unworthy  consideration. 
To  work  with  all  one's  heart,  but  with  all  singleness  of  heart,  is 
the  right  thing,  and  whoso  does  this  may  feel  satisfied,  whatever 
the  result  of  his  labours  may  be.  I  in  this  instance  would  feel 
satisfied  if  I  had  been  able  to  do  my  best,  but  many  circumstances 
— want  of  health  foremost  amongst  them — have  prevented  me 
from  doing  my  best,  so  I  cannot  be  contented.  The  utmost  I  can 
hope  is  that  my  work  will  not  be  a  disgrace,  and  my  hope  is 
founded  upon  a  steady  rejection  of  small  effects.  If  I  have  shown 
the  way  to  better  things,  I  shall  be  very  well  contented ;  but  I 
neither  expect  nor  desire  that  my  work  may  be  considered  a  great 
one 

*  Saying  so  much  upon  the  subject  will  probably  look  very  like 
vanity,  and  I  confess  that  I  feel  conscious  of  some  worth  and  that 
I  do  like  to  be  estimated  justly ;  but  my  pride  is  more  hurt  by 
over-estimation  than  by  want  of  appreciation,  and  I  am  really 
humiliated  by  praise  which  is  only  due  to  perfect  success.     .     .     . 

*  Believe  me  to  be,  yours  most  sincerely, 

'  SiGNOR.' 

And  so  the  end  is  reached.  The  last  pages  are  refolded,  the 
last  sheets  laid  away.  The  brief  glimpses  which  have  been 
afforded  of  the  lives  and  moods,  lasting  or  transient,  trivial  or 
deep,  of  the  men  and  women  of  yesterday,  of  to-day,  and — may 
we  add  ? — of  to-morrow,  are  over.  The  records  are  once  more 
laid  aside  of  successes  which,  from  the  standpoint  now  reached, 
are  perceived  to  have  been,  after  all,  failures ;  of  failures  which  have 
received  the  tardy  crown  of  success ;  of  judgments  reversed  and 
decrees  set  aside.  They,  and  all  such,  form  the  bequest  which  the 
present  will  soon  make  to  the  future,  to  become,  subject  to  the 
general  law  which  transforms  the  relics  treasured  by  one  genera- 
tion in  its  shrines  into  the  curiosities  stored  by  the  next  in  its 
museums,  something  possibly  'rich  and  strange,'  but  not  what 
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they  are  to  us  who  handle  them  now.  It  is  thus  that  we  have 
dealt  with  other  men's  treasures;  it  is  thus  they  will  in  their 
turn  deal  with  ours.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  we  will  not 
complain  or  lament  over  that  past  which  is  lost  or  that  present 
which  is  soon  to  follow  it. 

'  Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? '  Truly  they  are  gone, 
but  the  flowers  they  covered  flourish  and  the  buds  they  protected 
bloom. 

I.  A.  Taylor. 
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A  Kiss. 

T  ASKED  of  one  whom  I  loved  full  well, 

'  There  is  just  one  thing  I  would  have  you  tell : 
'Tis  strange  to  ask,  but  the  thing  is  this, 
WTiat  is  the  good  or  the  ill  of  a  kiss  ?  ' 

*It  should  be,'  she  answered,  'a  sacred  sign 
Of  a  love  that  can  follow  the  Great  Design ; 
But  e'en  now  to  the  devil  your  soul  you  may  sell, 
And  a  kiss  may  lead  to  heaven — or  hell.' 

'  You  are  right,'  I  cried ;  *  it  may  lead  to  bliss 
Or  may  be  too  like  to  the  Traitor's  Kiss. 
So  I  learn  your  lesson.     In  direst  drouth 
No  kisses  of  mine  shall  touch  your  mouth.' 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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The  Blue  Rose, 


'  T^ES,  your  grandfather  he  was  one  o'  the  old  sort — hone  A  as 
X  the  day,  as  the  sayin'  is,  an'  well  brought  up,  if  he  wasn't 
alius  easy  to  live  with — ^an'  that  set  on  the  truth,  an'  that  per- 
tickler — ^well,  if  it  'adn't  a  bin  for  'im  bein'  that  pertickler,  you 
gells  would  a  'ad  a  red-'aired  woman  to  your  granny  instead  o' 
me.' 

A  smile  went  round  the  tea-table ;  Mrs.  Minver's  grand- 
children nodded,  and  looked  at  me — ^you  know  the  look  when 
there's  a  story  in  the  air  and  you're  expected  to  ask  for  it.  But 
I  was  too  shy.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  Myrtle  Cottage.  Lottie 
Minverand  I  were  both  serving  our  time  with  Miss  EUends  (Modes 
et  Robes),  and  I  was  only  sixteen  then. 

'  A  red-'aired  woman,'  Mrs.  Minver  went  on,  *  an'  that  would 
a'  been  a  pity  on  all  accounts,  for  'e  was  a  fine  man  as  ever  I  see, 
an'  me  bein'  no  slip  of  a  chit — 'is  sons  all  measured  over  their  six 
foot — an*  all  bin  measured  too ' 

She  sighed,  and  looked  out  through  the  open  door  at  the 
narrow  strip  of  back  garden  where  scarlet  runners  and  stocks  and 
reluctant  sunflowers  had  been  coaxed  to  grow.  We  were  having 
tea  in  the  kitchen.  The  table  was  covered  with  brown  oilcloth. 
The  cups  were  white  with  mauve  spots.  We  had  cresses  for  tea, 
and  winkles,  because  it  was  Sunday. 

*  A  fine  man  'e  was  to  be  sure,'  she  went  on.  '  That's  'is  por- 
trait as  'angs  to  the  right  o'  the  parlour  chimley  piece,  just  over 
the  crockery  lamb  yer  Aunt  Eliza  give  me  the  very  last  fair  day 
afore  the  Lord  took  'er.  A  fine  figure  of  a  man  he  was,  my  dears, 
an'  much  sought  after,  but  mighty  pertickler.  An'  so  'e  married 
me.' 

Mrs.  Minver  smoothed  her  black  alpaca  apron  complacently. 

*  What  was  it  about  the  red-haired  young  lady  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Ah  !  that's  a  tale,  an'  it  just  shows  'ow  careful  a  gell  should 
be  when  she's  courtin'.' 
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This  sounded  interesting. 

'  Do  tell  us  the  tale,'  I  urged. 

'  Oh !  it's  nothin'  much  to  tell,'  said  Mrs.  Minver,  but  she 
settled  herself  against  the  cushions  of  her  Windsor  chair  and 
stroked  her  left  mitten  with  her  right  hand,  in  a  way  that 
promised. 

*  Come,  granny,  tell  Lily  about  the  blue  roses.' 

'  'Old  yer  tongue  then,  till  I  can  get  a  word  in  hedgeways ! 
Blue  roses  indeed !  Spoilin'  a  story  afore  it's  begun !  Well,  you 
must  know,  young  lady,  as  I  was  brought  up  in  the  country — 9l 
reg'lar  Kentish  apple  I  was,  my  man  useter  say.  Our  home  was 
in  Kent,  down  among  the  cherry  orchards.  We  'ad  a  nice  little 
orchard  oursel's,  an'  our  house  it  was  a  wooden  'ouse,  all  built  o' 
boards-like,  not  bricks  like  you  see  'em  'ere.  An'  there  was  a  big 
pear-tree,  as  went  all  up  one  side  of  the  house — one  branch  right 
and  one  left — even-like,  for  all  the  world  like  a  ladder.  We  useter 
pick  the  pears  outer  our  bedroom  winder,  me  and  my  cousin 
Hetty  did.  Jargonels  they  was,  an'  a  sight  sweeter  than  any  as 
goes  to  market  now-a-days. 

^  Our  garden  it  wasn't  much  of  a  one  for  size,  but  for  flowers — 
there  !  it  was  a  perfect  moral — cram  full  it  was — ^all  sorts — ^pinks 
an'  pansies  an'  lilies,  roses,  jassermine,  an'  sweet  willies,  an'  wall- 
flowers an'  daffies  and  spring  flowers,  which  is  my  favourites  outer 
all  the  flowers.' 

'  What  are  spring  flowers  ? ' 

*  They're  a  reg'lar  old-fashioned  flower — gels  used  alius  to  have 
'em  in  their  gardens  long  afore  you  was  thought  of,  nor  me  neither, 
like  wallflowers  they  be,  summat,  only  pink  an'  yeller,  an'  only 
one  on  a  stalk,  an'  soft  like  velvet,  an'  smelling  like  honey  they 
did.  I  haven't  seen  none  o'  them  since  I  come  to  live  in  Ber- 
mondsey. 

*  Well,  our  little  wooden  'ouse  it  stood  on  the  hill,  an'  as  you 
come  up,  whether  'twas  by  the  road,  as  was  white  an'  windin',  or 
whether  'twas  by  the  shorter  way  through  the  medders  an'  the 
hop-garden,  the  first  you  see  of  our  'ouse  was  the  white  rose-tree. 
It  clomb  all  over  the  side  of  the  'ouse — not  the  side  where  the 
pear-tree  was,  but  the  other — there  was  no  windows  that  side  the 
house — and  the  rose  clomb  all  along — and  blow!  it  did  blow 
that  rose  did.  Pearl-white  the  roses  was,  or  what  you  might  call 
blush-pink,  and  hundreds  of  'em.  It  was  quite  a  picter.  Well, 
one  fine  summer  every  rose  as  come  on  that  tree  wasn't  white  nor 
blush-pink  any  more,  but  blue — ^a  darkish  blue  at  the  edges  and 
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paler  to  the  middles.  Not  pretty  ?  Well,  p'raps  not ;  but  I  tell 
you  there  never  was  such  a  fuss  made  over  any  rose  as  you'd  call 
pretty  as  there  was  over  that  blue  rose.  Parson,  he  was  always 
comin'  down  to  see  it,  an'  bringin'  his  friends,  from  London 
sometimes ;  an'  the  gentry  they  drove  in  their  carriages  to  see 
our  blue  rose  ;  an'  the  tradesmen  an'  grocers  they  come  in  their 
carts  from  far  an'  near,  an'  they  said,  "  Well,  it  was  a  novelty." 

'  An'  they  said  it  would  surely  take  the  prize  at  the  flower- 
show.  But  it  was  Hetty's  rose-bush.  Father  'd  give  it  her  when 
first  she  come  to  live  with  us.  She  come  quite  little,  and  she 
cried  at  the  strange  place,  an'  all  she  took  to  was  the  white 
roses.  So  father  he  give  her  the  bush — an'  next  year  father  'e 
died — about  cherry  time  it  was. 

*  So  when  they  said  that  about  the  prize,  Hetty  said  she  didn't 
care  about  prizes  an'  flower-shows  an'  things.  It  was  quite  enough 
to  'ave  such  a  rose-tree  for  'er  very  own. 

*  The  next  year  the  roses  come  blue  again,  an'  everyone  come 
more  'n  ever  to  look,  an'  the  grocers  an'  people  with  carts  they 
come  from  far  an'  near,  for  they  said  it  was  a  novelty. 

'But  mother,  she  was  rather  quiet-like,  an'  she  didn't  say 
much  about  the  roses ;  an'  one  day  when  she  an'  me  was  makin' 
up  the  bread — just  our  two  selves,  in  the  back  kitchen — she  says 
to  me — 

*  "  Addie,"  she  says  (my  name's  Adelaide),  "  about  them  blue 
roses  now.  If  it  wasn't  that  I  don't  like  to  think  o'  a  child  o' 
mine  bein'  up  to  such  tricks,  I  should  say  as  you  or  Hetty  had 
been  a'  borrowed  o'  my  blue-bag." 

'  "  Your  blue-bag,  mother !  "  says  I.    Hard  work  I  had  to  keep 
my  face,  for  Hetty  she  was  a  makin'  faces  at  me  through  the  • 
winder. 

* "  Yes,  my  blue-bag,"  mother  says,  lookin'  at  me  very 
straight. 

*  "  Why,  aunt,"  says  Hetty  through  the  window,  "  if  it  was 
the  blue-bag,  how  would  all  the  roses  be  the  same  ?  An'  wouldn't 
it  all  wash  off  in  the  rain  ?  An'  you  know  it's  always  brighter 
after  a  shower,"  she  says.  "Besides,  would  we  do  such  a  silly 
thing  if  we  could,  an'  keep  it  up  so,  an'  all  ?  We  might  do  it 
oust  or  twice,"  says  she. 

* "  There's  summat  in  all  that,"  says  my  mother,  going  on 
with  the  bread.  "  I  misdoubt  me  it's  age  turns  the  roses  blue, 
like  it  turns  folks'  hair  white.  The  rose  was  alius  a  pearly  white 
or  what  you  might  call  a  blush-pink  afore." 
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'  An'  the  grocers  an*  people  with  carts  they  come  from  fiar 
an'  near  to  see  the  rose-tree,  for  it  was  a  novelty,  ye  see. 

'  Says  I  to  Hetty  that  night  after  I'd  said  my  prayers  an'  read 
my  chapter — for  I  was  alius  properly  brought  up — "  Hetty,"  I 
says,  "  fancy  mother  sajring  that  about  the  blue-bag  !  " 

' "  Yes,  fancy !  "  says  Hetty,  laughin' — ^an'  she  stiuflFs  out  the 
candle  with  'er  fingers  an'  jumps  into  bed.  "  I  ain't  agoin'  to  'ave 
my  blue  roses  run  down  neither.  Why,  I'm  a-goin'  to  take  the 
prize  at  the  flower-show — I  am,  with  my  wonderful  blue  roses  ! " 

'  An'  sure  enough  she  told  Parson  the  very  next  day  as  she 
would  try  for  the  prize  at  the  flower-show. 

'  It  was  just  about  that  time  she  took  up  with  George  Win- 
stead.  Yes,  'im  as  come  to  be  your  gran'fether  instead,  an'  is 
lyin'  in  his  grave  at  Long  Mailing  this  twenty  good  years.  Well, 
they  kep'  company  together,  an'  everyone  was  willin',  for  he  was 
a  godly  young  man  an'  taught  in  Sunday-school,  an'  had  good 
hopes  of  his  uncle's  business,  which  it  was  a  comchandler's  in  Med- 
stone,  an'  she  was  a  well-lookin'  girl  enough  for  all  her  red  hair, 
which  was  made  fun  of  then,  though  I  hear  it's  all  the  rage  now- 
a-days.  I  never  see  a  girl  so  took  up  with  a  chap  as  she  was  with 
him.  She  give  up  curlin'  'er  'air  acause  he  liked  it  plain,  and 
she  took  to  readin'  the  Bible  and  sayin'  her  prayers  (like  I'd 
alius  done,  and  she'd  alius  laughed  at  me  afore  for  it).  Why, 
I've  seen  her  kneel  there  over  'alf  an  hour,  and  then  get  outer 
bed  again  when  she  thought  I  was  asleep  and  kneel  down  on  the 
bare  boards  by  the  winder  an'  cry  an'  pray  an'  say,  "George, 
George,"  an'  pray  again,  not  out  loud,  but  so  as  I  could  'ear  'er. 
Not  proper  prayers  she  didn't  say  like  people  gets  taught,  but 
things  outer  'er  own  'ead,  an'  the  same  things  over  an'  over, 
till  I  useter  say — 

'  "  Come  along  ter  bed,  Hetty,  do,  for  gracious  sakes.  You'll 
catch  your  death  o'  cold  on  them  boards,  an'  I  m  a-droppin'  with 
sleep." 

*  Well,  as  flower-show  day  come  nearer  an'  nearer,  she  grew 
stupider  an'  stupider,  an'  more  an'  more  given  to  prayin',  an* 
used  to  be  all  for  goin'  ofi"  by  herself  and  leavin'  everything  to 
me— even  to  makin'  our  dresses  for  the  flower-show  an'  lookin' 
after  them  roses  what  was  to  take  the  prize.  I  did  it  all,  a' 
course— I  was  alius  called  a  good-natured  girl— an'  the  dresses 
they  looked  lovely,  an'  the  roses  was  bluer  than  ever,  instead  o' 
being  a  pearly  white  or  a  blush-pink,  Uke  they  should  ha'  been  by 
rights.     An'  Hetty  she  prayed  an'  cried  o'  nights  tiU  I  wonder  I 
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ever  got  a  wink  o'  sleep,  an'  of  a  day  she'd  laugh  till  she  nearly 
cried  again.  Well,  flower-show  day  come,  an'  we  'ad  our  new 
sprigged  prints— gowns  was  wore  short  in  the  waist  then — an' 
Hetty  she  looked  like  a  ghost  in  hers,  but  they  did  say  mine 
became  me  wonderful. 

'  It  was  a  beautifiil  day  I  remember,  very  sunny  an'  bright, 
an'  you  was  glad  to  walk  the  shady  side  o'  the  way  that  day,  I 
can  tell  you.  Very  hot  it  was  in  the  big  bam  where  the  flower- 
show  was.  'Twas  all  done  up  fine  with  flags  an'  wreaths  an'  all 
sorts,  an'  it  was  that  hot  the  flowers  was  most  wilted  afore  it  come 
time  for  the  prizes.  An'  every  one  was  wipin'  their  faces  with 
their  'ai^dkerchers,  an'  saying  there  hadn't  been  such  a  day  this 
twenty  year. 

'  When  it  come  time  for  the  prizes  we  was  all  settin'  on  forms 
packed  close  like  herr'ns.  Mother  was  there  of  course,  an' 
George  an'  his  friends,  an'  Hetty  sat  nexter  me,  an'  George — 
that's  your  gran'&ther — was  settin'  the  other  side  of  her.  An' 
she  kep'  edgin'  away  from  him  an'  getten'  close  to  me,  an' 
crushin'  my  new  print,  not  to  mention  'er  own,  an'  she  kep'  on 
'oldin'  my  'and  that  tight  I  didn't  know  'ow  to  bear  myself,  an' 
I  never  see  a  bonnet  with  pink  ribbons  look  worse  on  any  young 
woman  than  it  did  on  her.  Mine  always  suited  me.  I  'ad  ii- 
done  up  with  blue  the  year  I  was  married. 

'Presently  it  come  to  roses.  The  bam  was  full — all  the 
gentry  an'  the  parson  an'  his  friends  an'  the  grocers  an'  people 
with  carts  'ad  come  from  far  an'  near. 

*  Well,  the  gentleman  what  was  giving  out  who  had  got  prizes, 
he  takes  up  the  bunch  o'  blue  roses  (I'd  done  'em  up  nicely  with 
a  white  ribbon,  for  Hetty  was  in  one  of  her  queer  fits  an'  wouldn't 
touch  'em),  an'  he  says — 

'  "  Hetty  Martin " 

'  Hetty  jumped  on  her  feet.  I  fdt  what  she  was  a-goin'  to  do, 
an'  I  tried  to  hold  her  down,  but  no.  She  shook  her  arm  clear 
o'  me,  an'  she  called  out  in  a  kind  o'  sharp  shrieky  voice  as  you 
could  a'  heard  a  mite  oflF — 

'  "  Don't  you  go  for  to  give  mc  no  prizes,"  she  says.  "  It's  all 
a  lie — them  roses  is  made  up  blue.  Aunt  she  just  hit  it — it  was 
the  blue-bag.  I  never  meant  to  tell,  but  I  can't  a-bear  it.  I 
made  'em  up  blue — an'  I  done  it  myself,  an'  I  don't  care  who 
knows  it.     There !  " 

*  Yes,  my  dears — ^well  may  you  look !  She  spoke  up  like  that 
-—she  did  indeed — ^afore  all  that  bamful !    I  never  see  such  a  gell. 
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Why,  I  wouldn't  never  even  a'  thought  o*  such  a  thing,  let  lone 
doin'  it.  Disgraceful,  I  call  it — a  gell  puttin'  'erself  forward  afore 
folks  like  that ! 

*  You  could  a'  heard  a  pin  drop,  as  the  sayin'  is,  the  place  was 
that  quiet,  for  full  'arf  a  minute.  My  'eart  was  in  my  mouth,  and 
for  that  'arf  minute  I  didn't  know  what  she'd  say  next. 

*  The  silly  gell !  Why,  two  whole  summers  we'd  blued  them 
roses,  an'  no  one  never  know'd,  an'  no  one  wouldn't  never  a'  known. 
We  useter  do  it  of  a  momin'  early  afore  mother  come  down. 
Hetty  an'  me  we  useter  creep  down  in  our  stocking  feet,  so's  not 
to  make  a  clutter,  an'  afore  we  raked  out  the  fire  or  opened  the 
house  we'd  run  round  to  the  rose-tree  an'  look  if  there  was  any 
more  buds  out ;  an'  Hetty  'ud  say,  "  Here's  another,  Addie,"  an' 
I'd  say,  "All  right,  Hetty,  we'U  'ave  'im,"  an'  I'd  rub  the  blue-bag 
round  it  once  or  twice,  an'  when  it  rained  the  blue  soaked  in 
more,  an'  the  wet  would  seem  to  take  it  right  into  the  roses'  hearts. 
An'  as  the  rose  opened  it  would  be  all  blue — ^from  us  having  blued 
the  edges.  An'  to  think  we  might  a'  gone  on  an'  on,  an'  took  all 
the  prizes  at  the  flower-shows !     I  hate  a  fool. 

*  Well,  that  day  in  the  bam  it  lasted — ^that  kinder  quiet  like 
as  if  we  was  in  church — it  lasted  for  full  'arf  a  minute,  an'  it 
«eemed  like  twenty— an'  then  there  come  a  buzz,  buzz,  like  a 
whole  bench  o'  bees  when  a  boy  throws  an  apple  at  'em — ^an' 
Hetty  she  says,  "OA.^"  quite  soft  and  frightened-like — as  well 
she  might  be — an'  then,  afore  anyone  could  say  a  word  to  *er,  she 
was  oflf,  through  the  big  bam  door,  like  a  rabbit  with  the  dogs 
arter  it. 

'  The  ole  gentleman  what  give  the  prizes,  he  said  he'd  know'd 
it  all  along — ^but  'e  'adn't,  for  he'd  drove  over  in  his  own  carriage 
to  see  our  blue  roses,  and  called  them  "  curious  nateral  pheno — " 
Buthin'  or  other.' 

*  And  Hetty  didn't  tell  of  t/oi6,  Mrs.  Minver  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  no,  my  dear.  With  all  her  faults,  Hetty  was  never  ihaJt 
sort  o'  girl.' 

'  And  Mr.  George  ? ' 

*  Oh  !  he  come  up  that  artemoon — I  see  him  from  our  window 
by  the  pear-tree — and  Hetty  she  says — 

'  "  I'm  agoin'  inter  the  orchard,"  she  says ;  "  if  e  wants  me 

but  I  don't  think  'e  will  want  me,"  says  she. 

'  He  did  want  her  though,  an'  he  says  to  me — 

' "  You  come  along,  Addie,  an'  hear  what  I've  got  to  say." 

'  We  went  out  inter  the  cherry-orchard— all  the  cherries  was 
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gathered  though — an'  Hetty  was  there,  walkin'  up  and  down  like 
a  ferret  as  wants  to  get  out  of  its  hutch  an'  can't.  An'  George 
he  says — 

*  "  Lookee  here,  Hetty,"  he  says,  "  I  don't  wish  no  ill-feelin', 
but  you'll  see  it's  best  for  us  to  part.  I'm  sure,  if  you  set  any  store 
by  me,  you  wouldn't  wish  me  to  keep  company  with  a  gell  as 
could  act  a  livin'  lie,  as  Parson  says.  An'  I'm  sure  the  Lord 
wouldn't  grant  a  blessin*,  an'  I  wish  you  well  an'  good-bye." 

'  I  never  see  a  gell  look  so  plain— for  a  rather  good-looking 
gell — as  Hetty  did  then,  for  her  eyes  was  all  red  an'  swelled  up 
with  cryin',  an'  she  twisted  her  nose  and  mouth  up,  like  as  if  she 
was  a-goin'  to  begin  again. 

'  "  Good-bye,  George,"  says  she.  "  No,  I  wouldn't  wish  it, 
George,"  she  says,  "  not  if  you  don't,  dear  George." 

'  An'  with  that  she  walked  away  very  quiet,  an'  George,  he 
stood  quite  still,  not  looking  at  anythin'  for  a  minute  or  two,  an' 
then  he  give  a  sorter  shrug  an'  a  sorter  sigh,  an'  he  went  off  by 
the  lower  gate  without  as  much  as  a  "  Good-day  to  you." 

*  When  tea-time  come,  mother  she  says — 

*  "  Enough  said  about  a  bit  o'  gell's  nonsense  ;  "  an'  she  ups 
the  stairs  to  Hetty,  and  she  says  at  the  door — 

*  "  Come  down  to  tea,  my  gell." 
'  An'  Hetty  she  says — 

* "  Don't  want  no  tea,  aunt." 

*  An'  mother  she  goes  in,  an'  there's  Hetty  lyin'  face  down 
on  the  bed,  an'  mother  she  says — 

'  **  Come,  child,  it's  no  use  a-grislin'  over  spilt  milk ;  an' 
arter  all — 

*  A  fault  *at'8  owned 
Is  'arf  atoned.* 

Come  along  down,  an'  let's  say  no  more  about  it." 

'  But  Hetty  she  says  (I  was  atop  o'  the  stairs  an'  I  heard 
her)— 

*  "  It  ain't  no  use,  aunt,"  she  says,  "  an'  you've  been's  good's 
a  mother  to  me,  an'  I  thank  you  an'  I  loves  you — that  I  do. 
But  nothin's  no  good  now.    You  let  me  be,  there's  a  dear  auntie." 

'  An'  mother  she  left  her,  just  a  sayin' — 

' "  Don't  you  take  on  'bout  George,  now.     He'll  come  round." 

*  An'  next  mornin'  when  I  woke  up  Hetty  was  gone,  and  we 
never  seed  her  again.' 

'  Gone  ?    Where  to  ? '  I  asked. 
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^  To  Medstone  first,  an'  then  to  London  ;  an'  mother  couldn't 
never  'ear  what  come  of  'er — but  I  did  'ear  she  come  to  no 
good.' 

'  And  George  ? ' 

*  Well,  George  he  took  on  for  a  bit,  an'  didn't  take  to  his 
victuals  as  a  young  man  should ;  but  I  alius  spoke  him  civil,  an' 
when  we  was  alone  I  said,  "  Pore  George ! "  an'  "  Wasn't  it  hard 
when  you  was  fond  of  a  person  to  have  em  own  up  a  liar  quite 
shameless  afore  parson  an'  all !  "  An'  he  said,  "  Yes,  'twas  cruel 
hard."     An'  next  year  we  was  married,  George  an'  me.' 

'  And  I  suppose  you  never  told  him  you  had  helped  to  blue 
the  roses  ? ' 

'  My  dear !     Now  how  could  I  ?  an'  him  that  pertickler ! ' 

E.  Nesbit. 
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A  New  Port  for  Mexico. 


FR  a  great  many  years  Vera  Cruz  has  been  the  principal  port 
of  Mexico.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  a  great 
many  years  Vera  Cruz,  as  a  port,  has  suflSced.  But  the  Mexico 
of  to-day  is  not  the  Mexico  of  the  last  many  years,  and  has  pos- 
sibilities of  which  no  one  can  fix  the  limit.  Vera  Cruz  is  inadequate 
even  to-day,  and  it  will  be  yet  more  inadequate  in  the  near 
future. 

The  principal  wealth  of  the  Mexico  of  to-day  is  in  her  mines, 
chiefly  of  silver  and  lead,  which  are  distributed  all  over  her  sierras, 
and  to  obtain  an  adequate  and  convenient  outlet  for  their  produce 
is  her  most  immediate  concern.  The  Congress  of  the  U.S.A.  in  its 
wisdom  has  passed  an  enactment  imposing  upon  the  importation  of 
the  ores  in  which  lead  predominates  over  silver  such  heavy  duties  as 
amount  practically  to  prohibition,  and  the  most  direct  consequence 
of  this  provision  is  the  erection  of  big  smelting-works  in  Mexico 
itself  for  dealing  with  those  ores  which,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  found  their  way  across  the  frontier  to  be  treated  in  the 
smelting-works  of  the  States.  The  coke  requisite  for  the  working 
of  this  smelting  machinery  has  become  an  import  of  consideration, 
for  none  of  it  has  as  yet  been  forthcoming  in  the  country,  and,  in 
addition,  it  has  become  of  primary  importance  to  Mexico  that  she 
should  be  able  to  find  some  convenient  transport  and  export  for 
the  precious  material  which  the  smelting  produces. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  land  in 
Mexico  as  yet  practically  uncultivated,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
imaginable  fertility,  potentially  productive  of  all  sorts  of  valuable 
crops,  from  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  to  cereals  and 
I)a8ture.  But  in  order  that  this  fertility,  when  turned  to  account, 
as  assuredly  it  soon  will  be,  may  have  its  true  commercial  value, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  country  be  supplied  with  tolerable  means 
of  transport.  In  how  many  directions  this  transport  is  being 
provided  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  out,  for  any  railway  map  of 
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the  country  will  show  the  tracks  that  everywhere  are  being  opened. 
But  all  these  means  of  land-transport  are  comparatively  of  little 
avail  if  fair  means  of  transport  come  to  a  standstill  as  soon  as  the 
coast  is  reached. 

Now  Vera  Cruz,  as  we  have  said  above,  has  for  years  been  the 
one  port  of  any  consideration  upon  the  Grulf.  And  Vera  Cruz  as 
a  harbour  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
not  a  harbour  at  all.  The  peculiar  scourge  to  which,  as  a  resort  of 
shipping,  the  Mexican  Gulf  is  liable  is  a  constantly-recurring  hur- 
ricane from  the  north — a  storm  known  locally  as  ^  Norther.*  The 
intervals  at  which  the  Norther  occurs  are  uncertain.  Two  or 
three  in  a  month,  lasting  some  twenty-four  hours  each,  appear  to 
be  the  average.  Lately,  however,  a  Norther  blew  continuously  for 
seventeen  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  followed  up,  at 
Vera  Cruz,  by  a  visitation  of  yellow  fever  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December — a  condition  of  things  very  nearly  un- 
precedented. Indeed,  in  this  winter  of  1890-91,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  universal  rule  that  nothing  should  happen  except 
the  unprecedented.  Previously,  for  some  four  years.  Vera  Cruz 
had  been  exceptionally  free  from  yellow  fever,  though  its  general 
character  in  relation  to  this  epidemic  does  not  stand  high. 

But  the  crying  sin  of  Vera  Cruz  is  that  the  open  roadsteads  in 
which  the  ships  have  to  lie  offer  no  adequate  protection  against 
these  '  Northers.*  The  *  Northers '  vary  in  intensity,  no  less  than 
in  the  periods  of  their  recurrence.  A  recent  'Norther'  was 
estimated  by  the  head  engineer  in  charge  of  the  harbour  works  at 
Tampico  at  no  less  than  seventy  miles  per  hour  of  wind-force — ^the 
recognised  speed  of  a  hurricane  being  sixty  miles  per  hour.  This 
is  an  exceptional  rate  of  speed,  but  at  all  times  a  *  Norther '  is  a 
thing  much  dreaded  by  all  who  carry  on  their  business  in  these 
waters.  Now  the  roadstead  at  Vera  Cruz  has  not  even  the  com- 
mon merit  of  a  roadstead  of  being  a  roomy  place,  with  fair  depth 
of  water  in  which  it  is  possible  for  vessels  to  make  what  shift  they 
can  for  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  the  water  is  shallow,  and 
the  ships  cramped  together  in  a  manner  to  make  each  of  them  a 
solid  danger  to  the  rest.  In  a  recent  instance  a  chance,  little 
short  of  providential,  alone  saved  one  vessel  from  being  the  cause 
of  shipwreck  of  innumerable  others.  It  was  an  English  vessel, 
moored  on  the  north  side  of  the  roadstead,  and  it  was  soon 
apparent  to  the  anxious  watchers  on  shore  that  she  was  dragging 
her  anchors.  Directly  in  her  path  lay  a  German  vessel,  whose 
anchors  were  holding  firm,  and  to  leeward  again  of  the  latter  lay 
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the  TTiiMam  Cliffy  a  ship  engaged  in  the  coasting  service.  If  the 
English  ship  continued  to  drag  her  anchors  nothing  could  save  her 
drifting  upon  the  Grerman  vessel,  which  would  then  infallibly  be 
borne  away  upon  the  William  Cliff,  and  the  three  must  then 
sweep  the  harbour,  creating  wholesale  shipwreck.  Mercifully  the 
big  solid  buoy  to  which  the  French  ships  are  moored  when  in 
Vera  Cruz  lay  in  her  path.  By  some  marvellous  accident  one 
of  her  anchors  caught  in  the  cable  of  this  buoy,  to  which  no 
ship  was  moored  at  the  time,  and  there  held  finn,  thus  saving  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  from  what 
appeared  almost  certain  destruction.  And  this  is  but  one  instance 
out  of  many  illustrative  of  the  risks  of  Vera  Cruz  harbour  in  one 
of  these  very  frequent  Northers. 

A  little  way  northward  along  the  coast  a  noble  river,  the 
Panuco,  debouches  into  the  sea,  flowing  past  the  little  town  of 
Tampico,  some  nine  miles  from  its  outlet.  Down  this  river  flows 
a  volume  of  water  greater,  as  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  har- 
bour works  shortly  to  be  described  assured  us,  than  that  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  which  flows  out  past  New 
Orleans.  The  Mississippi  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  grander  river, 
but  it  divides  near  the  mouth  into  many  channels. 

The  Panuco  Eiver  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage, 
not  only  for  those  nine  miles  up  to  Tampico,  but  many  miles 
higher  up  again  ;  only,  right  across  its  mouth,  stretches  a  sandbank 
which  hitherto  has  practically  debarred  large  vessels  from  all 
access  to  it.  About  seven  or  eight  feet  (there  is  little  tide  in  the 
gulf)  was  the  greatest  depth  of  water  which  could  be  found 
upon  it. 

It  is  by  the  virtual  doing  away  with  this  sandbar  that  a  new 
port — a  far  better  port  than  any  it  has  yet  had — is  to  be  opened 
upon  the  Mexican  Gulf. 

The  broad  principle  on  which  the  work  of  doing  away  with  the 
sandbar  consists  is  the  dredging  and  deepening  of  the  channel. 
But  since  no  amount  of  dredging  can  be  of  permanent  use  so  long 
as  the  relative  conditions  of  the  littoral  and  river  currents  remain 
the  same,  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  change  the  relative  con- 
ditions of  these  currents  by  throwing  out  jetties,  nearly  parallel  to 
one  another,  from  either  side  of  the  river  mouth.  The  length  of 
each  jetty,  when  complete,  will  be  5,000  feet,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  leave  at  the  outlet  a  space  between  them  of  1,000  feet.  At 
the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  some  4,000  feet  of  the  north  jetty 
has  been  completed,  and  somewhat  less  of  the  south  jetty. 
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We  have  said  that  '  an  attempt '  is  being  made  to  change  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  littoral  and  river  currents,  but  if  it  be 
right  to  use  the  word  *  attempt '  at  all,  it  should  in  justice  be  said 
that  it  is  an  attempt  which  has  at  its  back  every  scientific  reason 
and  all  the  teaching  of  experience  to  inspire  belief  in  its  success. 
The  chief  engineer  of  the  works  has  had  the  benefit  of  extensive 
experience  of  curiously  similar  work  under  curiously  similar  con- 
ditions upon  the  Mississippi,  and  the  resident  engineer,  who  more 
immediately  directs  the  operations,  has  had  schooling  in  all  sorts 
of  harbour  engineering.  The  system  upon  which  the  jetties  are 
being  constructed  has  been  well  and  often  tried,  and  the  engineers 
speak  without  the  very  smallest  misgiving  of  the  certainty  of 
success. 

The  formation  of  the  jetties  is,  roughly  speaking,  of  mattrasses 
of  brushwood,  serving  as  the  bed  of  great  stones.  A  line  of  rail 
runs  out  over  the  jetty  so  far  as  completed.  Upon  this  railway 
run  the  trucks  laden  with  the  necessary  materials,  and  the  mat- 
trass  is  constructed  above  the  spot  in  the  ocean  into  which  it  is 
to  be  sunk.  In  the  first  place,  a  wooden  framework  is  built,  on 
which  are  fixed,  perpendicularly,  iron  bars.  Upon  this  frame- 
work and  the  iron  bars  the  brush  is  then  thrown  down  from  the 
trucks,  the  rails  being  run  out  upon  piles  a  considerable  height 
above  the  water's  level.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  brush  has 
thus  been  thrown  down,  a  pressure  of  some  four  thousand  tons  is 
applied  to  flatten  it,  the  projecting  ends  of  the  iron  bars  are 
turned  down,  and  there  is  the  mattrass  complete,  ready  to  be 
lowered  into  the  water  and  sunk  into  position  by  the  weight  of 
the  great  stones  which  are  then  thrown  upon  it  from  trucks  on  the 
railway  line. 

The  Central  Mexican  Eailway  Company  have  the  concession 
for  this  work,  and  to  perform  it  they  have  what  is  practically  a 
subsidy — in  the  form  of  bonds  issued  by  the  Grovemment — of  three 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  In  return  the  Central  Mexican 
Eailway  Company  undertake  to  keep  the  channel  clear  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-two  feet ;  and  the  engineers  say  that  they  will 
be  better  than  their  contract,  and  keep  it  at  a  minimum  depth  of 
twenty-four  feet. 

The  contracting  company  themselves  will  say  nothing  as  to 
the  probable  cost  of  the  work,  save  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
close  estimate.  But  the  opinion  of  the  outside  world,  who  gene- 
rally consider  themselves  better  informed  on  such  matters  than 
the  parties  whose  business  it  is,  maintain  that  the  company  has  a 
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very  fine  contract,  and  that  the  works  will  cost  no  more  than 
some  two  millions  of  dollars.  But  against  this  generally  expressed 
opinion  must  be  set  the  fact  that  no  other  company  could  work 
the  concession  nearly  so  cheaply.  The  Central  Mexican  have 
recently — that  is,  within  less  than  two  years — completed  a  rail- 
way line  from  Tampico  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  latter  is  a 
junction,  as  one  may  say,  with  the  great  arteries  of  the  railway 
system  of  Mexico.  By  means  of  this  line  they  are  able  to  bring 
down  all  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the  jetties  on 
their  own  trucks,  obtaining  the  material  free  of  charge  along  their 
own  railway  track.  Clearly  all  these  advantages  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the  Central  Mexican  Eailway  Company  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  virtually  representing  value  given  by  them  when 
they  come  to  deal  with  a  sub-contractor. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  seem  fully  justified  in  doing,  the 
successful  clearing  of  the  sandbank  as  tolerably  assured,  let  us  see 
in  what  position  Tampico  stands  to  profit  thereby. 

The  Panuco  Kiver  is  navigable,  as  we  have  said,  for  vessels 
practically  of  any  tonnage,  for  many  miles  above  the  town  itself. 
It  is  a  town,  much  like  other  Mexican  towns,  of  flat-roofed  white 
houses,  of  a  plaza  wherein  small-leaved  trees  of  dense  foliage  give 
a  very  grateful  shade  from  thfe  tropical  sun ;  of  a  certain  number 
of  evil  smells,  but  of  no  great  unhealthiness,  and,  indeed,  with  a 
remarkable  immunity  from  small-pox  and  yellow  fever.  There  is 
an  opera-house,  visited  by  companies  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  in 
which  the  resident  aristocracy  have  their  private  boxes,  and  in 
which  gentlemen  in  blue  blouses,  keeping  their  sombreros  on 
their  heads  and  their  cigars  in  their  mouths,  sit  in  the  front  row 
of  the  stalls,  in  company  with  Mexico-Americans  in  the  tall  hats 
from -which  the  American  is  parted  with  as  much  difficulty  as 
the  British  householder  from  his  stalwart  umbrella.  There  are 
Mexicans  in  ponchos  or  scrapes.  There  are  bars  before  the  windows 
of  most  of  the  houses.  There  is  a  fine  cathedral,  with  a  richly 
and  crudely  carved  and  ornamented  front ;  there  are  hotels,  built 
round  a  great  central  courtyard,  with  piazzas  and  balconies.  The 
rooms  are  as  big  as  ball-rooms,  and  as  bare,  and  the  food  is — 
Mexican.  There  are  ladies  in  mantillas  and  face-powder,  and 
there  are  numerous  mosquitoes. 

With  regard  to  the  cathedral  and  the  hotel  we  may  go  back 
to  say  another  word.  Mexico  is  a  great  country  of  churches ; 
they  are  vastly  in  excess  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people,  but 
even  though  in  Vera  Cruz  many  have  been  turned  into  tobacco 
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factories,  and  a  notable  one  in  Mexico  City  into  a  public  library, 
Btill  they  preserve  a  handsome  appearance  and  a  richly  carved  and 
ornamented  exterior.  But  that  which  strikes  the  methodical 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  with  awe  is  that  they  were  built,  one  and  all  of 
them,  as  all  authorities  agree,  on  no  preconceived  plan  or  system. 
The  Si)anish  priests  just  said  to  the  people,  ^  build,'  and  they 
built ;  as  Charles  Dickens  is  said  to  have  written  *  Pickwick.' 

With  respect  to  the  hotels,  one  has  perhaps  said  a  hard  thing 
in  saying  that  the  food  is  Mexican.  There  is  but  one  tolerable 
hotel,  and  at  that  the  food  is  really  not  intolerable.  The  fish  is 
excellent,  and  there  are  prawns  of  gigantic  size,  with  the  largest 
antennas  that  prawn  was  ever  possessed  of.  They  are  in  the  same 
ratio  to  the  antennae  of  an  English  prawn  as  a  Spaniard's  moustaches 
to  an  Englishman's.  Perhaps  it  is  the  climate.  But  though  large 
and  long-antennaeed,  the  flesh  of  the  prawns  is  rather  insipid. 

The  Tampico  Eiver — that  is,  the  Panuco — swarms  with  fish. 
As  we  went  out  along  the  railway  over  the  jetty  we  saw  crowds  of 
fish  in  the  water,  big  fish  chasing  shoals  of  little  ones,  who  now 
and  again  jumped  sheer  out  of  the  water  for  several  yards  in  their 
hurry  and  agony  to  escape,  and  on  one  of  the  posts  sat  a  great 
kingfisher  watching  his  opportunity.  But  the  monsters  of  the 
Panuco  Eiver  we  did  not  see,  such  as  sharks,  which  are  horribly 
numerous;  alligators,  which  have  been  very  largely  destroyed 
for  their  skins ;  and  tarpons,  which  grow  to  the  weight  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  They  fish  for  tarpon  with  a  line  from 
a  boat,  and  when  you  get  on  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounder  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  you  tow  about  the  tarpon  or  the 
tarpon  tows  aliout  the  boat.  And  if  you  eventually  succeed  in 
tiring  him  and  getting  him  into  the  boat,  it  then  becomes  a 
question  whether  he  or  you,  or  either  of  you,  are  going  to 'stay 
there. 

The  alligator-shooting,  which  has  been  carried  on  to  a  cruel 
extent,  cannot  have  been  nearly  such  exciting,  sport.  Men  would 
go  out  in  a  boat,  at  night,  with  a  pistol  or  a  rifle,  and  with  a 
lantern  tied  upon  their  forehead.  They  paddled  softly  about  the 
river  until  in  the  darkness  they  saw  a  pair  of  green  gleaming 
eyes.  They  rowed  up  softly  to  them,  with  their  buU's-eyed  fore- 
head well  forward  over  the  bow  of  the  boat.  The  gleaming  green 
eyes  would  not  move  or  wink,  but  gaze  in  fixed  fascination  on  the 
approaching  lantern.  Then  the  Cyclops  in  the  boat  would  lean 
over,  and,  putting  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  or  pistol  almost  touching 
the  green  eyes,  pull  the  trigger  and  quench  their  gle€un  for  even 
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An  assistant  would  have  been  standing  ready  to  throw  a  hook 
into  the  creature's  side,  so  that  it  should  not  sink,  and  so  the 
tame  slaughter  went  on,  till  now  there  are  few  alligators  left. 

As  one  goes  down  the  river  from  Tampico  to  the  bar,  one  sees 
on  the  right  hand,  that  is  to  say  the  south  side,  a  canal  cut  through 
the  reeds  at  the  river's  bank,  and  if  one  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
in  the  map  one  may  see,  further,  that  there  is  a  very  large  lagoon 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  canal  leads — ^a  lagoon  stretching 
down  southwards  to  no  very  great  distance  from  Tuxpan.  The 
chief  product  of  Tuxpan  appears  to  be  asphalte,  rising  from 
natural  springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  is  thus  that  Tuxjmn 
is  striving  to  find  an  export  for  its  product  in  the  direction  of 
Tampico. 

But  this  is  an  item  of  no  consideration  whatever  in  comparison 
with  the  great  exports  of  which  Tampico  is  to  be  the  point  of 
shipment,  and,  to  see  some  of  them,  let  us  first  try  northward 
along  the  course  of  the  Monterey  and  Mexican  Gulf  railroad,  as 
yet  carried  only  within  something  under  a  hundred  kilometres  of 
Tampicol 

[As  this  article  is  written  in  a  far  land,  aad  one  in  which 
postage  is  not  so  certain  and  punctual  as  in  the  climes  in  which  it 
only  costs  a  penny,  it  may  be  that  before  this  meets  the  eye  of 
the  English  reader  the  railroad  in  question  may  be  well  nigh  com- 
plete. At  all  events,  it  is  the  hope  of  its  promoters  and  managers 
that  it  will  be  carried  through  in  the  month  of  May,  1891.] 

The  shortest  route  to  Mexico  City  from  the  Eastern  States  is 
by  way  of  San  Antonio  and  Laredo.  At  Laredo  the  Eio  Grande 
River  is  the  boundary  of  the  two  Eepublics — Laredo,  a  town  of 
some  twelve  thousand  odd  inhabitants,  being  on  the  Texan  side, 
and  Nuevo  Laredo,  of  nine  thousand  odd,  on  the  Mexican  side. 
At  Laredo  you  change  off  the  standard  gauge  line  of  the  United 
States  on  to  the  three-foot  narrow  gauge  line  of  the  Mexican 
National.  For  some  years  this  line  enjoyed  an  evil  reputation  for 
accidents  and  unpunctuality,  and  passengers  used  to  prefer  a 
longer  route  by  way  of  Eagle  Pass  and  the  Mexican  Inter- 
national. But  under  comparatively  recent  changes  of  manage- 
ment the  National  line  has  effected  very  great  improvements  in 
its  track  and  general  arrangements,  and  in  safety  and  punctuality 
it  does  not  compare  unfavourably  with  any  other.  The  natural 
result  has  followed,  and  is  following  in  increeising  ratio,  namely, 
that  many  more  passengers  and  far  more  freight  are  being  carried 
on  this  line  than  in  former  years.    The  next  place  to  Laredo  of 
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any  importance  on  the  line  is  Monterey,  and  here  the  line  comes 
into  junction  with  the  not  yet  completed  track  of  the  Monterey 
and  Mexican  Gulf  to  Tampico. 

This  is  a  point  at  which  Tampico,  the  future  port  of  the 
Mexican  Grulf,  will  be  in  immediate  connection  with  the  traffic 
line  to  and  from  the  north.  But,  further  than  this,  the  prospects 
of  Monterey  itself  are  of  a  kind  which  promise  great  things  for 
the  future  trade  of  Tampico  and  of  the  Monterey  and  Gulf  line, 
which  will  run  directly  to  the  port.  In  the  first  place,  Monterey 
is  a  town  of  fifty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  with  an  excellent  and 
equable  climate,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  mountain  scenery  of 
great  beauty. 

You  will  have  left  Laredo  over-night,  and  your  visions  will 
have  been  of  a  white  Oriental-looking  town  in  a  flat,  baking 
desert  of  sand ;  for  Laredo  is  said  to  be  the  hottest  place,  after 
Yuma,  in  the  States.  In  the  morning  you  may  awake  at 
Monterey  in  different  climate  and  scenery.  The  air  is  fresh  and 
bracing.  Around  arises,  straight  oflT  the  plain  (as  the  manner  of 
mountains  is  in  Mexico),  an  amphitheatre  reaching  to  the  clouds. 
The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  Silla  Mountain,  in  exact 
outline  of  the  cavalry-saddle  of  the  United  States  Army — a 
modification  of  the  Mexican  saddle.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
General  MacClellan  took  the  idea  of  the  cavalry-saddle  directly 
from  this  mountain.  A  little  to  the  north  is  another  very  striking 
mountain — Las  Mitras,  or  the  Mitre  Mountain,  again  so  named 
from  the  suggestion  of  its  outlines.  Beneath  the  Mitre  is  a 
white  domed  building,  still  called  the  Bishop's  Palace,  though  no 
hierarch  of  the  Church  militant  lives  there  now,  but  only  a  small 
garrison  of  Mexican  troops.  The  range  appears  to  embrace  the 
town  circularly,  though  really  there  are  canons  and  valleys 
through  which  the  railways  and  the  mule-tracks  wind,  so  that 
altogether  Monterey,  in  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  the  eternal  hills 
on  which  the  shadows  come  and  go  under  a  wondrous  cloudscape, 
is  as  fair  a  place  as  there  is  under  heaven.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
its  bull-fight  every  Sunday,  and  not  a  Mexican  of  them  all  but 
has  his  pistol  or  his  knife  upon  his  hip.  Still,  they  are  a  law- 
abiding  race,  as  all  who  have  knowledge  of  them  say ;  and,  though 
here  and  there  in  the  cactus  and  mesquite  scrub  is  a  column  or  a 
cross  to  mark  where  a  dueller  has  died,  the  pistol  is  rather  worn 
as  a  finish  to  the  dress  than  a  requisite  of  safety. 

Among  the  hills,  some  three  miles  from  Monterey,  are  natural 
hot  springs    of    curative  properties.      The  bananas  have  not 
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been  touched  by  the  winter,  the  orange-trees  are  laden  with 
golden  fruit,  and  the  cotton  shrubs  are  fluflfy.  So  Monterey  has 
not  been  treated  badly  by  those  who  had  the  original  bestowal  of 
Nature's  gifts.  It  is  but  lately  that  she  has  felt  the  impulse  of 
big  industrial  enterprise. 

There  are  three  smelting-works  in  Monterey,  two  in  course  of 
construction  only,  and  one  with  near  a  dozen  furnaces  in  full 
blast.  It  is  fine  to  step  in  off  the  sandy  desert  and  the  splendid 
lazy  sunshine  to  this  scene  of  fiery  toil — to  see  the  red  stream  of 
the  slag  come  rushing  out,  when  they  stave  a  hole  in  the  clay 
plug  of  the  furnace,  and  form  into  great  cones  in  concave  vessels. 
When  it  gets  too  obstreperous  and  splashes  the  Uquid  fire  about, 
a  man  plugs  the  aperture  with  a  fid  of  clay  upon  a  long  iron  rod. 
Meanwhile  the  molten  silver  and  lead,  being  heavier  than  the 
liquid  slag,  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  and  are 
being  ladled  out  at  another  orifice  and  poured  into  troughs,  there 
to  cool  into  bars.  In  a  building  beyond  are  the  great  engines  for 
the  supply  of  forced  diaught  to  the  furnaces.  Truly,  Tubal  Cain 
was  a  great  man,  and  hiunan  beings  are  clever  little  creatures. 

Besides  the  smelteries  there  is  a  big  foundry,  well  under  way, 
and  a  big  brewery  which  has  not  risen  much  above  its  foundations. 
But  by  the  time  the  Tampico  harbour  works  are  finished  all  these 
big  enterprises  in  Monterey  may  be  in  working  order,  and  the 
railway  be  completed  which  shall  put  the  industrial  centre  in 
communication  with  the  port.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  put 
Monterey  and  its  smelteries  into  more  direct  communication  with 
the  mines  themselves  by  the  construction  of  a  new  line  of  railway 
from  Monterey  to  the  Sierra  Mojada. 

Of  course  the  majority  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
smelteries  and  other  businesses  are  Mexican.  With  respect  to 
the  value  of  Mexican  labour  there  seems  much  difference  of 
opinion.  The  evidence,  however,  goes  to  show  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  Mexican  is  a  useful  worker  under  good  supervision,  very 
enduring  while  he  is  at  his  work ;  but  rather  liable  to  go  astray 
when  he  has  collected  a  few  dollars,  and  not  to  reappear  until 
they  are  spent.  American  skilled  workmen  can  only  be  tempted 
BO  far  from  home  by  the  promise  of  high  payment,  but  the 
companies  are  gradually  educating  the  natives  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  skill. 

The  real  mStier  of  these  people  is  the  management  of  cattle. 
In  herding  wild  stock  with  the  aid  of  their  lassoes  they  are 
probably  without  equals.     A  skilful  rope-man  will  lasgo  the  forefeet 
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of  a  galloping  steer ;  then,  pressing  his  horse  closer  to  the  steer, 
will  slacken  the  lariat,  and  with  a  jerk  wUl  throw  the  slack  of  the 
rope  in  a  loop  round  the  steer's  neck,  so  that  with  this  double 
purchase  on  feet  and  neck  he  can  throw  the  steer  easily.  Of  the 
wonderful  things  they  can  do  with  a  rope  they  sometimes  give 
evidence  that  annoys  the  railway  people,  unscrewing  with  a  bit  of 
raw  hide  and  a  stick  an  iron  nut  which  a  white  man  could  scarcely 
unscrew  with  a  wrench.  The  purpose  of  this  misplaced  ingenuity 
is  larceny. 

In  order  to  see  the  whole  of  the  country  between  Monterey 
and  Tampico  along  the  projected  railway  line  it  was  necessary, 
when  the  writer  visited  it  (February,  1891),  to  drive  the  last 
ninety  miles  or  so  of  the  way  from  the  end  of  the  railway  track. 
After  leaving  Monterey  the  country  became  less  parched.  There 
was  a  species  of  dry  grass  on  the  ground,  the  scrub  grew  higher, 
and  here  and  there  a  palm,  relatively  a  giant,  towered  over 
it.  There  were  cattle,  and,  to  the  right,  a  range  of  mountains. 
To  the  left — that  is,  eastward — the  country  was  level  and  gently 
imdulating,  and  relieved  by  small  knolls.  It  constantly  increased 
in  beauty,  diversity,  and  interest ;  the  trees  were  green  and  of 
fine  size,  and  the  mountains  nearer  than  before.  This  side  of  the 
Panuco  Eiver  is  not  considered  so  good  as  the  southern  side  for  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  but  it  is  excellent  for  breeding  them ;  and  the 
habit  is  to  drive  down  the  lean  stock  to  be  fattened  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Panuco.  All,  however,  is  fine  country,  and  the  value 
of  land  ridiculously  small.  Possibly  a  quarter-dollar,  Mexican — 
i.e.,  something  less  than  a  shilling — an  acre  would  buy  it.  It  is 
not  a  country  to  which  one  could  advise  a  single  English  farmer 
to  come  alone  ;  but  in  a  colony,  under  good  management,  where 
could  he  go  better  ?  The  trouble  of  the  whole  matter  is  not  with 
the  higher,  but  with  the  lowest,  class  of  workers,  and  for  feirming 
one  must  have  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The 
Mexicans  will  hardly  stay  by  you ;  you  cannot  rely  on  them.  Often 
as  not,  after  a  few  days'  work,  they  will  be  ofiF  to  spend  their  earn- 
ings.   Americans  will  not  come.    English  might  come — and  stay. 

The  road  to  Tampico  is  of  such  a  nature  that  on  the  landward 
side,  before  the  construction  of  the  railway  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 
the  town  must  have  been  practically  isolated.  Nothing  on  wheels 
could  travel  on  it  at  more  than  foot's  pace  through  the  dreadful 
sand  roads.  It  was  at  the  mercy  of  pack  trains,  except  in  so  fiu: 
as  it  could  get  its  supplies  in  over  the  sandbar  or  down  the  river. 
This,  however,  is  no  uncommon  case  for  Mexican  coast  towns. 
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Two  railway  lines  run,  more  or  less  parallel,  from  the  Mexican 
Gulf  to  the  heart  of  Mexico.  There  is  the  Vera  Cruz  line, 
running  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City,  and  there  is  the  lately 
opened  line  of  the  Mexican  Central,  running  from  Tampico  to 
San  Luis  Potosi.  The  line  from  Vera  Cruz  is  a  very  beautiful 
line,  very  steep  in  the  gradient,  and  very  expensive.  There  are 
gradients  on  it  of  five  per  cent.  Now  the  gradients  of  the  Une 
from  Tampico  to  San  Luis  Potosi  are  severe,  but  they  are  not  so 
steep  as  those  of  the  Vera  Cruz  line ;  they  do  not  exceed  three 
per  cent..  At  first,  out  of  Tampico,  it  goes  through  level  country, 
between  lagoon  and  river.  Crimson-winged  flamingoes  will  arise 
as  we  go  up  in  the  early  morning.  Then  the  slow  train  ascends 
the  foothills,  and  soon  we  are  gazing  down  upon  a  sea  of  tropical 
woodland,  with  plain  country  opening  away  beyond.  Upon  the 
rocks,  where  recent  railway  work  has  felled  the  trees,  are  creepers 
with  masses  of  blue  flower. 

Higher,  the  character  of  the  trees  changes.  It  is  a  country 
given  over  to  the  palmetto ;  the  walls  of  his  huts  are  here  for  the 
Mexican  ready  made.  Passing  this  plateau  we  come  to  the  higher 
ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  here  is  a  panorama  such  as  we 
believe,  in  all  earnestness,  no  other  railway  line  in  the  world  can 
show.  Up  and  up,  the  mountains  stretch,  in  unbroken  reaches, 
wooded  to  the  very  summit,  and  up  we  climb  among  them, 
unfolding  new  stretches  of  their  beauty  and  new  mysteries  of 
their  distances,  while  below  and  around  is  a  wealth  of  the 
most  extraordinarily  exuberant  vegetation — immense  trees,  with 
creepers  stretching  long  menacing  arms  to  their  very  tops,  as 
if  to  drag  them  down,  yet  without  checking  their  marvellous 
growth.  So  dense  is  the  network  of  the  creepers  that  it  seems 
as  though,  were  the  train  to  topple  over,  as  it  threatens  to  do,  it 
would  not  be  hurt,  but  fall  softly  on  the  lacework  of  foliage  and 
lianas.  In  the  shady  comers  of  the  railway  cutting  are  maiden- 
hair and  other  ferns.  In  the  spaces  of  the  big  trees  and  lianas 
are  broad-leaved,  scarlet-flowered  '  canna '  plants  and  the  quaint 
fruit  of  the  pitcher-plant ;  and  here  and  there  is  a  great  bamboo- 
like cane  shooting  up  a  lance  through  the  mass  of  creepers  to  the 
skies. 

On  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  they  grow  coffee,  and  here 
and  there  on  the  steep  sides  are  clearances  for  sugar-cane ;  but, 
above  all,  in  their  limitless  exi>anse  of  virgin  soil  they  should  be 
able  to  grow  tobacco.  Everyone  knows  that  tobacco  demands 
virgin  soil,  but  everyone  also  knows,  or  should  know,  the  peculiar 
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danger  attendant  on  the  clearing  of  virgin  forest — that  the  sun  is 
let  in  on  a  mass  of  vegetable  life  and  death  that  has  not  seen  the 
sun  for  ages,  and  malaria  becomes  rife  in  a  country  that  was 
healthy  before  it  was  cleared. 

But,  after  all,  the  malaria  of  these  countries  is  not  of  a 
malignant  type.  It  does  not  stick  by  one  with  the  hateful 
aflfection  of  the  malarious  fevers  of  the  East,  and  the  malarious 
influences  become  exhausted  after  the  ground  has  been  made  for 
five  or  six  years  clear. 

There  is  little  life  to  be  seen  in  the  denseness  of  this  thicket — 
an  occasional  Mexican  encampment,  a  few  bright  butterflies ;  but 
really  it  is  stocked  with  Ufe — a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the 
ornithologist  and  entomologist,  and,  curiously,  with  few  snakes. 

Now,  from  the  train,  we  catch  sight,  in  a  valley  below  us,  of  a 
waterfall  of  the  most  marvellously  vivid  emerald,  set  off  by  the 
snowy  foam  of  its  crest  and  depths  ;  and  8is  we  climb  the  mountain 
this  emerald  stream  is  with  us,  alongside  of  us,  until  we  reach  the 
top  and  the  watershed. 

Here  all  the  scene  changes.  There  is  a  large  Mexican 
encampment,  which  has  evidently  been  larger,  for  much  of  the 
ground,  now  uncultivated,  has  the  gentle  ridge  and  furrow  of 
land  worked  by  a  people  whose  plough  is  a  crooked  stick  tied  to 
the  oxen's  horns.  We  are  in  a  country  somewhat  like  the  more 
desert  parts  of  Scotland,  and  so  we  fere  onwards  to  San  Luis 
Potosi. 

San  Luis  Potosi  is  the  most  important  town  between 
Monterey  and  Mexico  City,  for  Monterey  is  sapping  all  the  life 
out  of  Saltillo,  which  also  lies  between.  It  is  the  junction  of 
the  Central  Mexican  Eailway  with  the  National,  and  from  San 
Luis  runs  a  line  connecting  with  the  main  Central  Mexican  at 
Aguas  Calientes.  Moreover,  there  is  in  course  of  building  at  San 
Luis  a  smelting-work  which  will  be  greater  than  any  even  at 
Monterey ;  so  that  here,  again,  from  the  west  we  see  a  freight  of 
importance  destined  to  be  carried  to  Tampico. 

For  all  which  reasons  we  think  we  shall  be  permitted  the  use 
of  the  imposing  title  claimed  for  Tampico  at  the  head  of  this 
paper — ^  A  New  Port  for  Mexico  ; '  and  we  think  that  we  may  be 
forgiven  if  we  have  told  a  too  familiar  tale,  for  it  has  been  our 
experience  that  the  average  Englishman  receives  with  both 
surprise  and  incredulity  the  assertion  that  Mexico  is  not  in  South 
America, 

Horace  Hutchinson. 
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AFTER  a  long,  hard  winter  the  calling  voice  of  spring  sounds 
its  clear  invitation  even  to  the  town's  inmost  heart.  Some- 
thing whispers  the  news  to  many  who  never  saw  dark  elm-boughs 
rocking  above  wild  snowdrops  whiter  than  the  lingering  snow, 
or  gathered  the  odorous  violets  brought  by  murmuring  April 
to  our  English  lanes — who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  watch 
the  first  glister  of  flossy  catkins  on  the  river  willow,  the 
earliest  tassels  that  flutter  from  the  hazel  twigs,  to  hear  the 
first  love  music  of  the  lark,  to  welcome  the  earliest  primrose. 
But  if  life's  stirring  renewal  is  lightly  felt  and  soon  forgotten  by 
these,  it  is  gladly  welcomed  and  cherished  by  the  increasing 
number  of  those  who,  although  obliged  by  modem  conditions  to 
inhabit  the  city,  even  amid  the  strife  and  din  of  its  streets,  lapse 
occasionally  into  dreams  of  clear  brook  and  green  field,  and  have 
leisure  and  means  to  gratify  their  longing.  I  refer  neither  to 
the  few  who  compete  for  Highland  deer-forests  and  are  familiar 
figures  by  the  fox-covert,  whom  spring  calls  to  the  salmon-river, 
and  autumn  to  heather,  and  stubble,  and  turnip ;  nor  to  the  huge 
multitudes  who  on  Bank  Holiday  rouse  the  dappled  deer  of 
Epping  Forest  with  the  noise  of  their  merry-go-rounds,  and  people 
the  beach  at  Margate,  and  swarm  into  every  show-place  within 
reach  of  an  excursion ;  but  to  a  cleiss  between,  in  whose  lives 
there  is  more  of  ease  than  toil,  who  in  youth  were  not  trained  to 
sport,  and  to  whom  taste,  culture,  and  perhaps  the  doctor  also,  say 
that  the  purest  recreation  of  their  idle  moments  awaits  them  out 
of  doors,  in  the  open  country.  It  is  their  custom  to  steal  away 
to  the  fields  or  the  sea-beach,  not  at  set  seasons,  as  when  the 
may-fly  is  on  the  river,  or  when  autumnal  leaves  rival  the 
pheasant's  plumage  in  richness  of  tint,  nor  at  set  holidays,  but  at 
any  time  of  the  year  when  circumstances  admit  and  the  sun  oflFers 
a  pressing  invitation. 

But  the  restless  Englishman  in  his  idlest  moments  longs  for 
an  occupation.     It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  him  to  dangle 
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his  legs  over  a  grassy  river-bank  and  do  nothing  more  important 
than  drop  pebbles  into  the  running  stream.  If  he  care  neither 
for  golf  nor  any  kindred  pastime,  and  if  he  does  not  shoot,  nor 
angle,  nor  row,  nor  sail,  nor  sketch,  nor  garden,  the  chances  are 
greatly  in  favour  of  his  seeking  amusement  in  the  study  of 
natural  history;  for  this  pursuit,  the  increasing  popularity  of 
which  is  a  healthy  reaction  fix>m  the  too  feverish  city  life  of  our 
time,  oflfers  a  combination  of  attractions.  By  investing  the  open- 
air  ramble  with  a  purpose  it  removes  the  uneasy  twitchings  of 
conscience  absolute  idleness  is  apt  to  engender  in  men  habitually 
busy.  There  are  few  so  constituted  as  in  a  perfectly  aimless  stroll 
to  derive  a  full  and  quiet  pleasure  from  a  merely  passive  submis- 
sion to  the  caresses  of  Nature,  and  who,  when  she  fans  them  with 
the  soft  breath  of  summer  and  smiles  from  blue  seas  that  reflect 
the  blue  of  heaven,  and  from  white-crested  wave  and  green  swaying, 
waving  bough,  and  throat  of  bird  and  beast  sings  her  tuneful 
music,  while  the  very  moor  is  golden  with  gorse,  and  every  hedge- 
root,  and  ditch,  and  waste  comer  has  its  flower,  can  imagine  no 
happier  j^aradise.  Nor  is  it  everyone  who  is  able  to  take  an 
interest  in  minute  and  practically  objectless  observations ;  who, 
for  example,  at  the  season  when  dry  rustling  thickets  have  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  dormancy  of  winter,  are  content  to  sit  on 
a  scrubby  knoll  in  the  woodlands,  and  while  they  watch  the  cloud 
shadows  flicker  and  pass  over  russet  dead  fern,  and  withered 
grass,  count  the  voices  of  the  March  wind — how  it  rustles  and 
whispers  in  the  low  beech-leaves,  spared  by  winter  storms,  and 
travels  with  a  long  sigh  through  the  shrivelled  herbage  ;  how  it 
goes  swish,  swish,  swish  among  the  bending  tree-tops,  and  gives  a 
long,  strong  sigh  to  the  pollards ;  how  it  laments  on  the  height 
and  in  the  hollow  circles  in  the  faint  beginning  of  a  roar  that 
chokes  and  dies  away  ere  its  volume  is  increased.  Nay,  it  requires 
either  a  peculiar  temperament  or  a  long  training  to  watch  even 
the  movements  of  living  things  with  quiet  and  continued  patience. 
There  is  close  to  a  certain  highway  a  still  pond  bordered  with 
oaks,  and  in  spring  it  is  so  clear  as  to  show  in  sunny  days  every 
vein  of  the  rotting  leaves  that  floor  its  bed.  Being  deflected  by 
the  trees,  the  wind  never  blows  evenly  across  its  surface  but  in 
capfuls,  whose  swift  course  as  they  dart  hither  and  thither  at 
various  angles  is  marked  in  a  chase  of  tiny  darkling  ripples.  It 
is  an  ideal  ocean  for  schoolboys,  and  on  holiday  and  playhour 
is  white  with  the  sails  of  their  mimic  fleet ;  for  that  very  reason 
it  is  shunned  by  the  ordinary  student  of  nature,  who  is  sure  they 
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have  stoned  or  terrified  to  death  every  living  inhabitant  of  its 
water.  But  to-day  they  are  conning  Virgil  and  Euclid*,  and  look 
you  at  the  circling  wavelets  like  those  produced  by  the  rise  of  a 
trout  or  the  bobbing  of  an  angler's  cork — these  never  were  made 
by  the  wind.  Approach,  and  in  a  moment  all  is  still  as  was  the 
mere  whereinto  Sir  Bedevere  plunged  Excalibur.  Wait  a  little, 
however,  and  a  score  of  heads,  each  jewelled  with  eyes  of  match- 
less beauty  and  '  freaked  with  jet,'  like  Milton's  pansy,  are  thrust 
cautiously  up,  and  a  company  of  frogs  with  the  full  sweet  low 
entreaty  for  which  croaking  is  too  harsh  a  term,  recommence 
their  interrupted  love-making.  To  the  true  student  of  nature 
who,  even  to  a  mean  degree,  possesses  some  spark  of  the  spirit 
that  animated  a  Jeflferies  or  a  Thoreau,  each  little  comedy  of 
courtship  played  there  is  as  interesting  as  is  to  old  age  the 
innocent  sweethearting  of  youth,  or  a  wholesome  drama  to  dawn- 
ing womanhood ;  though  perhaps  of  him,  as  of  Wordsworth's  ideal 
poet,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was 

Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 

The  things  which  others  understand. 

If  an  inference  may  be  drawn  from  recent  manifestations  of 
taste,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  find  that,  apart  from  the  thirst  for  knowledge  and  arrange- 
ment and  classification,  there  is  an  interest  in  life  and  matter  and 
motion,  and  that  the  green  fields  and  towering  mountains  and 
rushing  waters  of  earth  are  not  wholly  to  be  regarded  as  staging 
and  scenery  for  human  action,  or  matter  for  analysis,  and  that 
even  the  low  form  of  worship  Carlyle  contemptuously  set  aside  as 
view-haunting  is  not  to  be  altogether  despised. 

But  the  average  man,  even  though  he  appreciate  this  gift  in 
others,  desires  for  himself  something  more  active  than  mere  con- 
templation, more  definite  and  positive  than  the  observation,  that  is 
a  reflection  of  enjoyment  rather  than  an  accumulation  of  facts.  And 
80  his  devotion  to  nature  takes  the  form  of  collecting,  wherein  he  at 
once  finds  a  pastime  that  involves  no  acute  physical  distress,  a 
mild  excitement  with  a  flavour  of  sport  outlet  for  the  universal 
human  desire  to  gather  something,  and  a  pleasing  consciousness 
that  he  is  furthering  science  and  amassing  information. 

The  collection  of  natural  objects  has  advantages  over  every 
other  form  of  the  same  passion.  Who  would  gather  china  or 
curios,  books  or  pictures,  is  doomed  to  wander  in  dingy  streets,  to 
rummage  ancient  shop  and  stall,  to  frequent  stufiy  auction-rooms, 
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and  with  the  enthusiasm  for  his  hobby  to  cultivate  also  the 
astuteness  of  a  horse-coper  and  the  close-fistedness  of  a  ret^l 
grOcer.  But  Nature  loads  with  unsought  gifts  those  who  seek 
her  treasures,  and  it  is  no  poisonous  wind,  but  the  fresh  sea-breeze, 
that  blows  upoil  hiih  who  clambers  the  rocks  and  examines  the 
tidepool  for  shells  and  algae ;  ferns  hide  in  the  shadiest  and  most 
sequestered  nooks ;  wild  flowers  and  birds'  nests — the  very  mention 
of  them  suggests — 

...  a  season  atween  June  and  May 
Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrowned. 

He  who  flies  at  no  higher  game  than  moss  and  lichen  will  still  be 
led  to  ivied  and  crumbling  ruins  and  cool  dells  where  vivid  green 
carpets  the  earth  and  a  cushion  is  thrown  on  the  boulders.  And 
whether  a  man's  pursuit  carry  him  to  the  sea-beach  or  the  forest, 
to  the  river  or  the  rill,  it  is  crowned  with  health. 

Nevertheless,  the  desire  to  hoard  and  save  and  gather  that  so 
often  changes  a  bright,  enjoyable  amusement  into  an  insensate 
passion  lies  in  wait  even  for  the  naturalist ;  and  what  in  others  is 
a  pardonable  weakness  becomes  in  him  a  crime  against  society. 
A  bibliomaniac  seized  with  a  craze  for  filUng  his  shelves  with 
curious  books  he  hardly  ever  dreams  of  opening,  and  whose 
hunger  to  acquire  has  swallowed  up  the  higher  love  of  reading, 
though  he  be  but  a  miser  under  a  diflferent  guise,  is  still  of  service 
to  the  community.  It  is  impossible  for  a  book  to  have  more  than 
one  owner  at  a  time,  and  it  is  an  advantage  that  he  should  rescue 
it  from  obscure  and  unsafe  keeping.  But  the  birds  that  twitter 
by  dusty  highway  and  woodland  path,  the  nests  and  eggs  con- 
cealed by  them  among  the  green  boughs  and  tall  grass,  the 
heaths  and  grasses,  wild  flowers  and  ferns,  the  mosses  and  fungi 
that  luxuriously  garment  the  fertile  land,  and  are  never  wholly 
absent  on  the  barest  scarp  of  rock  or  dreariest  upland  moor,  are 
common  property,  and  never  more  delightful  than  in  their 
appointed  places.  The  amateur  of  curios  and  the  antiquary  are 
able  to  preserve  and  beautify  and  enhance  the  value  of  their  relics. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  out-of-door  collector.  A  preserved  plant  is 
beneath  comparison  with  a  living  one,  an  egg's  more  brilliant 
colours  fade  from  the  moment  it  is  blown,  fur  and  plumage  are 
slightly  but  perceptibly  dulled  by  death,  and  the  most  adept 
taxidermist  can  show  but  one  attitude  of  a  creature  whose  chiefest 
charm  lies  in  change  and  movement.  *  Well-preserved  specimens,' 
says  an  enthusiastic  authority,  '  will  last  for  ever  and  a  day ; '  but 
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what  he  means  is,  that  if  assiduously  preserved  from  defilement 
and  mutilation  and  insects,  a  well-stuffed  bird  may  possibly  last 
for  a  century.  Long  before  that  period  has  elapsed  it  has  become 
in  the  eyes  of  a  lover  of  natuie  (as  distinguished  from  the  student 
of  natural  history)  as  unlike  a  living  bird  as  a  mummy  is  unlike  a 
human  being. 

Nature  is   so   bountiful   that   without  any   perceptible   im- 
poverishment she   is   able   to   fill   the   cabinets    and   museums 
necessary   to   scientific  research,  io  give  the  artist    enough   of 
specimens  to  draw  from,  and  even  to  satisfy  the  amateur  so  long 
as  his  numbers  do  not  inordinately  multiply  and  he  is  content 
with  the  result  of  his   own  exertions.     But  her  riches  are  not 
inexhaustible,  and  if  the  rage  for  collecting  is  allowed  to  go  on 
developing  at  its  present  rate  in  a  country  so  densely  ix)pulated 
as  England,  it  must  soon  result  in  a  very  serious  diminution  of 
our  avi-fauna.     It  puts  as  it  were  the  finishing-touch  upon  the 
destruction  necessary  to  agriculture  and  game-preserving.     Wo 
drain   mere  and  lake,  and  the   bittern   that   lx>omed   from   the 
Lincolnshire  fens  and  the  swampy  regions  round  the  upper  Isis 
and  the  Border  mires  and  bogs  is  driven  from  a  home  to  which  if 
he  attempts  to  return  he  is  a  target  for  the  collector's  gun  ;  even 
the  very  curlew  has  to  retreat  as  the  ploughshare  rives  up  the 
waste  land  above  which  he  loves  to  pii)e  his  melancholy  tune.     As 
soon  as  ever  a  bird  grows  sufficiently  scarce  to  possess  a  money 
value   it  is  scarcely   possible    for    it   to   e8cai)e;    not    because 
amateurs  are  so  numerous  and  vigilant,  but  because  the  net  of 
the  dealer  is  spread  so  wide.     There  is  hardly  a  pot-hunter  or 
shore-prowler  who  does  not  know  the  value  of  a  sj^ecimen,  and  it 
is  a  common  practice  to  blaze  away  on  chance  at  any  large  or 
unusual  bird,  whether  it  be  a  rare  visitor  like  the  night  heron  or 
an  estray  from  an  ornamental  water  like  those  tame  swans  of 
Lord  Ducie's  that  last  winter  fell  victims  to  a  zeal  for  natural 
history.     When  abroad  with  his  gun  the  amateur  is  not  a  whit 
more  merciful.     *  I  must  tell  you  to  shoot  an  unknown  bird  on 
sight ;  it  may  give  you  the  slip  in  a  moment  and  a  prize  may  be 
lost,'  says  the  author  of  Fidd  and  General  Ornithology ;   and 
there   never  was  a  precept  more   regularly   acted   uix>n.     The 
misfortune  is,  that  so  many  of  our  visitors  are  unknown  in  this 
sense.   On  the  Cambridge  and  Oxon  hills,  which  once  were  visited 
by  flights  of  dotterel,  this  bird,  when  he  halts  for  a  day  en  route 
to  his  hilly  breeding-grounds,  is  annually  shot  as  a  stranger,  and 
will  soon  be  driven  from  our  shores.     Of  the  golden  orioles  one 
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sees  in  provincial  exhibitions  and  museums  nearly  all  are  In  full 
breeding  plumage,  and  in  some  cases  were  confessedly  slain  while 
constructing  the  hanging  nest  they  attach  to  a  forked  bough. 

The  worst  sufferers,  however,  are  undoubtedly  the  birds  of 
prey — those  that  of  all  others  most  enhance  the  beauty  of  land- 
scape ;  for  there  is  not  in  the  realm  of  wings  anything  more 
beautiful  than  the  sight  of  a  white  skua  hawking  along  a  rocky 
coast,  a  hen  harrier  quartering  the  meadows  like  a  setter,  an 
eagle  swooping  from  his  eyrie.  But  the  stuflfer  knows  well  that 
for  these  he  has  a  ready  custom.  An  owl  with  beady  eyes  looking 
down  on  a  mouse  in  its  talons,  a  sparrow-hawk  holding  a  young 
partridge,  a  jay  or  a  magpie  making  oflF  with  eggs — these  are 
representations  of  life  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  certain  type  of 
householder.  *  I  have  seen,'  says  Mr.  Aplin  in  his  Birds  of 
Oxfordshire,  ^  as  many  as  fifteen  (barn-owls)  in  a  bird-stuflfer's 
shop  in  May,  all  of  which  had  been  recently  received.'  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  when  an  extraordinary  plague  of  mice  swarmed 
over  the  Border  farms,  it  was  soon  checked  by  the  vast  number  of 
camivora  attracted  to  the  spot.  Since  then  gamekeeper  and 
collector  have  steadily  pursued  the  work  of  extermination,  and  as 
a  result  millions  of  little  pilferers  have  arisen  to  spoil  husbandry. 
Not  only  in  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Tx)thians,  but  in 
counties  wherefrom  no  public  complaint  has  come,  the  rodents 
in  bank  and  hedgerow  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  agriculture. 
S^iarrow  clubs  and  associations  for  suppressing  wood-pigeons  do  the 
work  of  hawk  and  falcon.  So  enormously  have  starlings  increased 
that  it  is  almost  certain  they  will  have  to  change  their  diet 
and  steal  grain  and  fruit  (which  they  will  already  do  under  stress 
of  hunger)  instead  of  destroying  grubs  and  insects ;  just  as  the 
rook,  from  the  same  cause,  annually  seems  to  delight  more  in  eggs 
and  young  birds.  As  to  common  linnet,  and  finch,  and  thrush, 
and  blackbird,  there  is  no  gardener  who  does  not  wince  under  the 
increasing  extent  of  their  depredations. 

Beyond  question  this  state  of  things  is  due  to  the  inordinate 
slaughter  of  birds  of  prey ;  the  doubt  is,  whether  the  gamekeeper  or 
the  collector  is  the  more  to  blame  for  it.  The  former  began  by  thin- 
•  ning  down  the  golden  and  white-tailed  eagles,  the  osprey  and  buz- 
zards, the  kite,  merlin,  and  peregrine  and  sparrow-hawk  to  a  point 
after  which  a  specimen  is  more  or  less  of  a  rarity ;  and  the  other 
completes  the  work  of  destruction.  Probably  the  dealer  is  in  both 
cases  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  for  he  at  once  offers  an  unfailing 
market  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  specimens,  and  by  his  action 
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puts  a  premium  on  the  extermination  of  species,  On  the  other 
band,  there  has  been  during  recent  years  a  distinct  growth  in  the 
number  of  those  who,  with  no  eye  to  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
no  studious  aim,  have  taken  to  collecting  as  a  light  and  elegant 
amusement.  One  often  sees  them  at  work  on  the  shore,  on  waste 
or  common  land,  and  on  farms  whereof  the  landlords,  since  the 
})as8ing  of  the  Ground  Game  Act,  have  abandoned  the  shooting,  as 
Mr.  Chaplin  has,  for  example,  on  his  Lincolnshire  property.  But, 
to  realise  how  injurious  to  wild  life  this  latest  fancy  is,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  one  of  the  numerous  manuals  of  instruction  drawn 
up  for  the  guidance  of  beginners. 

'  How  many  birds  of  the  same  kind  do  you  want  ? '  is  a  question 
asked  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  reasonable  of  these  popular 
handbooks,  and  the  answer  is,  ^  All  you  can  get — with  some 
reasonable  limitations ;  say  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  any  but  the  most 
abundant  and  widely  diffused  species.'  To  attain  this  end,  the 
novice  is  exhorted  to  begin  *  by  shooting  every  bird  you  can,'  and 
he  is  assured  that  he  will  *  do  very  well '  if  he  can  average  twelve 
birds  a  day  during  the  season,  although  forty  or  fifty  will  be 
bagged  by  the  adept.  While  the  sjiortsman  only  counts  heads, 
however,  the  ornithologist  must  look  to  variety ;  and  unless  he 
has  made  a  rare  species  still  rarer,  has  no  ground  for  pride.  On 
that  account  his  season  is  in  autumn  and  in  spring,  when  the 
different  migrants  are  come ;  the  time  of  nest-building  having 
peculiar  attractions.  If  strange  eggs  are  discovered  it  is  generally 
possible  to  entrap  the  dam  with  a  noose  of  horsehair  placed  over 
the  nest,  and  the  eminent  ornithologist  already  quoted  is  strong 
on  the  advantage  of  securing  females.  *  Bird-life  is  too  beautiful 
a  thing  to  destroy  to  no  purpose,'  he  says,  and  then,  after  quoting 
'  Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,'  he  pro- 
ceeds in  the  next  sentence,  '  I  should  not  neglect  to  speak  par- 
ticularly of  the  care  to  be  taken  to  secure  full  suites  of  females,' 
and  shows  the  great  advantages  to  science  of  getting  them  in  the 
breeding  season. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  lover  of  life  who  shares  the  old- 
fashioned  sentiment  of  Shenstone — 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  she  aven-ed, 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young ; 

And  I  lov*d  her  the  more,  when  I  heaixl 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue — 

and  who  compares  the  bird-collector  unfavourably  with  the  wretch 
who  would  '  peep  and  botanise  upon   his  mother's  grave,'  might 

ua 
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derive  Bome  consolation  from  the  Wild  Birds'  Protection  Act. 
But  it  is  notorious  that  this  measure  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 
It  is  utterly  set  at  naught  not  only  by  the  amateur  naturalist,  but 
by  the  still  more  injurious,  because  more  expert,  professional  col- 
lectors, who  trade  on  his  desire  for  specimens.  Even  in  London 
birdshops  there  are  visible  in  May  newly-caught  skylarks  and 
thrushes,  and  dealers  make  no  trouble  about  getting  eggs  or  birds 
because  of  what  is  only  nominally  a  close  time. 

Something  may  perhaps  result  from  the  eflForts  now  being  made 
to  strengthen  its  provisions,  but  still  more  is  to  be  hoped  from 
the  growing  love  of  nature  as  something  quite  other  than  fumbling 
among  the  dead  bones  of  natural  history.  The  place  for  stufifed 
specimens  is  the  museum  or  the  student's  cabinet.  Considered 
as  a  subject  of  pride  merely,  the  possession  of  a  collection  of  bird- 
skins  is  as  monstrous  as  a  dead  bird  in  a  lady's  bonnet.^ 

P.  Anderson  Graham. 


>  Since  the  above  was  writteo,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  D.C.L.,  has  pul^i^hed 
a  delight fal  volume  called  '  Forty  Tears  in  a  Moorland  Parish/  and  his  remarks 
on  the  ornithology  of  Danby  are  in  such  absolute  accord  with  the  views  here  set 
forth  that  I  venture  to  summarise  some  of  them.  Mr.  Atkinson  finds  the  visits 
of  the  woodpeckers  grown  '  strangely  like  those  of  angels/  and  '  the  raven  has 
been  extirpated  within  my  time.  The  barn  owl — they  used  to  breed  in  the 
church  tower — had  gone  a  few  years  before.  The  brown  owl,  wood  owl,  or  screech 
owl,  if  it  exists  still,  is  represented  by  one  pair  only.*  Among  other  birds  ex- 
terminated or  become  rare  he  mentions  the  merlin,  the  harrier,  the  sparrow-hawk, 
and  the  kestrel,  the  result  being  '  an  inordinate  increase  of  field  mice.'  As  ex- 
amples of  '  reckless  bird-murdering  *  he  tells  of  three  kingfishers  that  appeared  in 
the  beck  and  were  immediately  chased  by '  five  fellows  with  guns,*  while  a  spotted 
woodpecker,  whose  note  was  heard,  immediately  fell  a  victim  to  the  collector  also. 
What  goes  on  in  this  particular  parish  is  but  typical  of  proceedings  in  every 
other  part  of  the  country. 
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The  Three  Fates.' 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Author  of  *Mr.  Isaacs,' 
'Dr.  Claudius/  &c. 


CHAPTEK  VII. 

NOT  long  after  the  events  last  chronicled,  the  Fearings  left 
New  York  for  the  summer,  and  George  was  left  to  his  own 
meditations,  to  the  society  of  his  father,  and  to  the  stifling  heat 
of  the  great  city.  He  had  seen  Constance  again  more  than  once 
before  she  and  her  sister  had  left  town,  and  he  had  parted  from 
her  on  the  best  of  terms.  To  tell  the  truth,  since  his  sudden 
exhibition  of  violent  temper,  she  had  liked  him  even  better  than 
before.  His  genuine  anger  had  to  some  extent  dissipated  the 
cloud  of  doubt  which  always  seemed  to  her  to  hang  about  his 
motives.  The  doubt  itself  was  not  gone,  for  as  it  had  a  per- 
manent cause  in  her  own  fortune  it  was  of  the  sort  not  easily 
driven  away. 

As  for  G-eorge  himself,  he  considered  himself  engaged,  of 
course  in  a  highly  conditional  way,  to  marry  Miss  Constance 
Fearing.  She  had  repeated,  at  his  urgent  solicitation,  what  she 
had  said  when  he  had  first  declared  himself — to  wit,  that  if  she 
ever  loved  him  she  would  marry  him,  and  that  there  was  no  one 
whom  she  at  present  preferred  to  him.  More  than  this  he  could 
not  obtain  from  her,  and  in  his  calm  moments,  which  were  still 
numerous,  he  admitted  that  she  was  perfectly  fair  and  just  in  her 
answer.  He,  on  his  part,  had  declared  with  great  emphasis  that, 
however  she  might  love  him,  he  would  not  marry  her  until  he 
was  independent  of  all  financial  difficulties  and  had  made  him- 
self a  name.  On  the  whole,  nothing  could  have  seemed  more 
improbable  than  that  the  marriage  could  ever  take  place.  The 
distance  between  writing  second-rate  reviews  at  ten  dollars  a 
column  and  being  one  of  the  few  successful  writers  of  the  day  is 

>  Copyright  1891,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
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really  almost  as  great  as  it  looks  to  the  merest  outsider.  More- 
over, a  friendship  of  several  months'  standing  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  bad  foundation  on  which  to  build  hopes  of  love.  The  very 
intimacy  of  intercourse  forbids  those  surprises  in  which  love 
chiefly  delights.  Friendly  hands  have  taken  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes,  and  he  has  learned  to  see  his  way  about  with  remarkable 
acuteness  of  perception. 

Perhaps  the  most  immediate  and  perceptible  effect  of  the  last 
few  interviews  with  Constance  was  to  be  found  in  the  work  he 
turned  out,  and  in  the  dissatisfaction  it  caused  in  quarters  where 
it  had  formerly  been  considered  excellent.  It  was  beginning  to 
be  too  good  to  serve  its  end,  for  the  writer  was  beginning  to  feel 
that  he  could  no  longer  effieice  his  individuality  and  repress  his 
own  opinions  as  he  had  formerly  done.  He  exceeded  in  his 
articles  the  prescribed  length,  he  made  vicious  Latin  quotations 
and  concocted  savagely  epigrammatic  sentences,  he  inserted  sharp 
remarks  about  prominent  writers  where  they  were  manifestly 
beside  the  purpose ;  besides  being  palpably  unjust,  there  was  a 
sting  in  almost  every  paragraph  which  did  not  contain  a  paradox, 
and,  altogether,  he  made  the  literary  editors  who  employed  him 
very  nervous. 

*  It  won't  do,  Mr.  Wood,'  one  of  them  said.  *  The  publishers 
don't  like  it. .  Several  have  written  to  me.  The  pa]^)er  can't  stand 
this  kind  of  thing.  I  suppose  the  fact  is  that  you  are  getting  too 
good  for  this  work.  Take  my  advice.  Either  go  back  to  your 
old  style,  or  write  articles  over  your  own  name  for  the  magazines. 
They  like  quotations  and  snap  and  fine  writing — authors  and 
publishers  don't,  not  a  bit.' 

*  I  have  tried  articles  again  and  again,'  George  answered.  '  I 
cannot  get  them  printed  anywhere.' 

'  Well — ^you  just  go  ahead  and  try  again.  You'll  get  on  if 
you  stick  to  it.  If  you  think  you  can  write  some  of  your  old  kind 
of  notices,  here's  a  lot  of  books  ready.  But,  seriously,  Mr.  Wood, 
if  you  write  any  more  like  the  last  dozen  or  so,  I  can't  take  them. 
I'm  sorry,  but  I  really  can't.' 

*  I'll  have  one  more  shot,'  said  George  desperately,  as  he  took 
up  the  books.  He  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  wretched  jmy  he 
got  for  the  work. 

He  soon  saw  that  other  managers  of  literary  departments 
thought  very  much  as  this  first  specimen  did. 

'  A  little  more  moderation,  Mr.  Wood,'  said  a  second,  who  was 
an  elderly  aesthetic  personage.  *  I  hate  violence  in  all  its  forms. 
It  is  so  fatiguing.' 
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'  Very  well/  said  George  submissively. 

He  went  to  another,  the  only  one  whom  he  knew  rather 
intimately,  a  pale,  hardworking,  energetic  young  fellow,  who  had 
got  all  manner  of  distinctions  at  English  and  Geiman  universities, 
who  had  a  real  critical  talent,  and  who  had  risen  quickly  to  his 
present  position  by  his  innate  superiority  over  all  competitors  in 
his  own  line.  George  liked  him  and  admired  him.  His  pay  was 
not  brilliant,  for  he  was  not  on  one  of  the  largest  papers,  but  he 
managed  to  support  his  mother  and  two  young  sisters  on  his 
earnings. 

'  Look  here,  Wood,'  he  said  one  morning,  '  this  is  not  the  way 
criticism  is  done.  You  are  not  a  critic  by  nature.  Some  people 
are.  I  believe  I  am,  and  I  always  meant  to  be  one.  You  do  this 
sort  of  thing  just  as  you  would  do  any  writing  that  did  not  interest 
you,  and  you  do  it  fairly  well,  because  you  have  had  a  good 
education,  and  you  know  a  lot  of  things  that  ordinary  people  do 
not  know.  But  it  is  not  your  strong  point,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  ever  will  be.     Try  something  else.     Write  an  article.' 

'  That  is  what  everybody  tells  me  to  do,'  George  answered. 
He  was  disappointed,  for  he  believed  that  what  he  did  was  really 
good,  and  he  had  expected  that  the  man  with  whom  he  was  now 
speaking  would  have  been  the  one  of  all  others  to  appreciate  his 
work.  *  That  is  what  they  all  tell  me,'  he  continued,  '  but  they 
do  not  tell  me  how  to  get  my  articles  accepted.  Have  you  a 
recipe  for  that,  Johnson  ? ' 

The  pale  young  man  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  was  extremely 
conscientious,  which  was  one  reason  why  he  was  a  good  critic. 

'  I  cannot  promise  much,'  he  said  at  last.  '  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  will  do  for  you.  If  you  will  write  an  article,  or  a  short 
story — say  five  to  eight  thousand  words — I  will  read  it  and  give 
you  my  honest  opinion.  If  I  like  it,  I'll  push  it,  and  it  may  get 
into  print.  If  I  don't,  I'll  tell  you  so,  and  I'll  do  nothing.  You 
will  have  to  try  again.  But  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  naturally 
an  author  and  not  a  critic' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  George  gratefully.  He  knew  what  the 
promise  meant  from  such  a  man  as  Johnson,  who  would  have  to 
sacrifice  his  time  to  the  reading  of  the  manuscript,  and  whose 
opinion  was  worth  having. 

'  Can  you  give  me  any  work  this  week  ?'  he  asked,  before  he 
took  his  leave. 

Johnson  looked  at  him  quietly,  as  though  making  up  his  mind 
what  to  say. 
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'  I  would  rather  not.  You  do  not  do  it  as  well  as  you  did, 
and  I  am  responsible.  If  there  is  anything  else  I  could  do  for 
you '     He  stopped. 

'  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  read  my  article ' 

'Yes,  of  course.      I  said  I  would.     I  mean '     Johnson 

looked  away,  and  his  pale  face  blushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
*  I  mean — if  you  should  need  twenty  dollars  while  the  article  is 
being  written,  I  can ' 

George  felt  a  very  peculiar  emotion,  and  his  voice  was  a  little 
thick  as  he  took  the  other's  hand. 

'  Thank  you,  Johnson,  but  I  don't  need  it.  You  are  awfully 
kind,  though.     Nobody  ever  did  as  much  for  me  before.' 

AMien  he  left  the  room  the  nervous  flush  had  not  yet  dis- 
appeared from  the  literary  editor's  forehead,  nor  had  the  odd 
sensation  quite  subsided  from  George's  own  throat.  If  Tom  Craik 
had  offered  him  the  loan  of  twenty  dollars  he  would  have  turned 
his  back  on  him  with  a  bitter  answer.  It  was  a  very  different 
matter  when  poor,  overworked  Johnson  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  proffered  all  he  could  spare.  For  a  minute  George  forgot  all 
his  disappointments  and  troubles  in  the  gratitude  he  felt  to  the 
pale  young  man,  nor  did  he  ever  lose  remembrance  of  the 
kindly  generosity  that  had  prompted  the  offer. 

But  as  he  walked  slowly  homewards  the  bitterness  of  his  hearts 
began  to  show  itself  in  another  direction.  He  thought  of  the 
repeated  admonitions  and  parcels  of  advice  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  him  during  the  last  few  days,  he  thought  of  his  poverty,  of 
his  failures,  and  he  compared  all  these  facts  with  his  aspirations. 
He,  a  poor  devil  who  seemed  to  be  losing  the  power  to  earn  a 
miserable  ten  dollars  with  his  pen  ;  he,  whose  carefully-prepared 
articles  had  been  rejected  again  and  again,  often  without  a  word 
of  explanation ;  he,  the  unsuccessful  scribbler  of  second-rate 
notices,  had  aspired,  and  did  still  aspire,  not  only  to  marry 
Constance  Fearing,  but  to  earn  for  himself  such  a  position  as 
should  make  him  independent  of  her  fortune,  so  far  as  money 
was  concerned,  and  which,  in  the  direction  of  personal  reputation, 
should  place  him  in  the  first  rank  in  his  own  country.  Wonderful 
things  happened  sometimes  in  the  world  of  letters ;  but,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  they  needed  a  considerable  time  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. He  was  well  advanced  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  already, 
and  it  was  madness  to  hope  to  achieve  fame  in  less  than  ten  years 
at  the  least.  In  ten  years  Constance  would  be  two-and-thirty. 
He  had  not  thought  of  that  before,  and  the  idea  filled  him  with 
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dismay.  It  seemed  a  great  age,  an  absurd  age  for  marriage ; 
and,  after  all,  there  was  not  the  slightest  probability  of  her  wait- 
ing for  him.  In  the  first  place,  she  did  not  love  him,  or,  at  least, 
she  said  that  she  did  not,  and,  if  her  affection  was  not  strong 
enough  to  declare  itself,  it  could  hardly  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion as  an  element  in  the  great  problem.  The  whole  thing  was 
ridiculous,  and  he  would  give  up  the  idea — if  he  could. 

But  he  could  not.  He  recognised  that  the  thought  of  Con- 
stance was  the  bright  spot  in  his  life,  and  that  without  her  image 
he  should  lose  half  his  energy.  In  the  beginning  there  had  been 
a  sort  of  complacent  acquiescence  in  the  growth  of  his  love,  which 
made  it  seem  as  though  he  had  voluntarily  set  up  an  idol  of  his 
own  choosing,  which  he  could  change  at  will.  But  the  idol  had 
begun  to  feed  on  his  heart,  and  was  already  exerting  its  myste- 
rious, dominating  influence  over  his  actions  and  beliefs.  He  began 
to  concoct  a  philosophy  of  self-deception,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  good  result.  It  seemed  certain  that  he  could  never  marry 
Constance — certain,  at  all  events,  while  this  mood  lasted — but  he 
could  still  dream  of  her  and  look  forward  to  his  union  with  her. 
The  great  day  would  come,  of  course,  when  she  would  marry  some 
one  else,  and  when  he  should  doubtless  be  buried  in  the  ruin  of 
his  dreams,  but  until  then  he  would  sustain  the  illusion. 

And  what  an  illusion  it  was !  The  magnitude  of  it  appalled 
him.  Penniless,  almost ;  dependent  for  his  bread  upon  his  ruined 
father ;  bafHed  at  every  turn  ;  taught  by  experience  that  he  had 
none  of  the  power  he  seemed  to  feel — that  was  the  list  of  his 
advantages,  to  be  set  in  the  balance  against  those  possessed  by 
Constance  Fearing.  George  laughed  bitterly  to  himself  as  he 
pursued  his  way  through  the  crowded  streets.  It  struck  him  that 
he  must  be  a  singularly  unlucky  man,  and  he  wondered  how  men 
felt  upon  whom  fortune  smiled  perpetually,  who  had  never  known 
what  it  meant  to  work  hard  to  obtain  a  dollar,  to  whom  money 
seemed  as  common  and  necessary  an  element  as  air.  He  remem- 
bered indeed  the  time  when,  as  a  boy,  he  had  known  luxury  and 
existed  in  unbroken  comfort,  and  the  memory  added  a  bitterness 
to  his  present  case.  Nevertheless  he  waa  not  downhearted.  Black 
as  the  world  looked,  he  could  look  blacker,  he  fancied,  and  make 
the  cheeks  of  fortune  smart  with  the  empty  purse  she  had  tossed 
in  his  face.  His  walk  quickened,  and  his  fingers  itched  for  the 
pen.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  harden  and  grow  savage 
under  defeat,  reserving  such  luxuries  as  despondency  for  the  hours 
of  success. 
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Without  the  slightest  hesitation  he  set  to  work.  He  scarcely 
knew  how  it  was  that  he  determined  to  write  an  article  upon 
critics  and  criticism ;  but  when  he  sat  down  to  his  table  the  idea 
was  already  present,  and  phrases  of  direful  import  were  seething 
in  the  fire  of  his  brain.  All  at  once  he  realised  how  he  hated  the 
work  he  had  been  doing,  how  he  loathed  himself  for  doing  it,  how 
he  detested  those  who  had  doled  out  to  him  his  daily  portion. 
What  a  royal  satisfaction  it  was  to  '  sling  ink,'  as  the  reporters 
called  it!  To  heap  his  full-stocked  thesaurus  of  abuse  upon 
somebody  and  something,  and  most  especially  upon  himself,  in 
his  capacity  as  one  of  the  critics !  To  devote  the  whole  profession 
to  t;he  perdition  of  an  everlasting  contempt,  to  hold  it  up  as  a 
target  for  the  public  wrath,  to  spit  upon  it,  to  stamp  upon  it,  to 
tear  it  to  rags,  and  to  scatter  the  tatters  abroad  upon  the  tempest 
of  his  reprobation !  The  phrases  ran  like  wildfire  along  the  paper 
as  he  warmed  to  his  work,  and  dragged  old-fashioned  anathemas 
from  the  closets  of  his  memory  to  swell  the  hailstorm  of  epithets 
that  had  fallen  first.  Anathema  Maranatha!  Damn  criticism! 
Damn  the  critics !     Damn  everything ! 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  work  when  it  was  finished, 
more  remarkable  in  some  ways  than  anything  he  ever  produced 
afterwards,  and  if  he  had  taken  it  to  Johnson  in  its  original  form 
the  pale  young  man's  future  career  might  have  been  endangered 
by  a  fit  of  sudden  and  immoderate  mirth.  Fortunately,  George 
already  knew  the  adage — is  it  not  Hood's  ? — which  says  *  it  is  the 
print  that  tells  the  tale.'  He  was  well  aware  that  writing  ink  is 
to  printers'  ink  as  a  pencil  drawing  to  a  painted  canvas,  and  that 
what  looks  mild  and  almost  gentle  when  it  appears  in  an  irregular 
handwriting  upon  a  sheet  of  foolscap  can  seem  startlingly  forcible 
when  impressed  upon  perfectly  new  and  very  expensive  paper,  in 
perfectly  new  and  very  expensive  type.  He  read  the  article 
over. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  a  little  strong,'  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  grim 
smile,  as  he  reviewed  what  he  had  written,  *  I  feel  a  little  like 
Wellington  revisiting  Waterloo ! ' 

Indeed,  from  the  style  of  the  discourse,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed that  George  had  published  a  dozen  volumes  simultaneously, 
and  that  every  critic  in  the  civilised  world  had  sprung  up  and  rent 
him  with  one  accord.  '  EngUsh  Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers '  was 
but  milk-and-water,  with  very  little  milk,  compared  with  his 
onslaught.  The  dead  lay  in  heaps,  as  it  were,  in  the  track  of  his 
destroying  charge,  and  he  had  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  him- 
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self  several  times  for  his  own  satisfaction,  gibbeting  the  quarters 
on  every  page.  In  his  fury  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  ven- 
geance he  had  quoted  whole  passages  from  notices  he  had  written, 
only  to  tear  them  to  pieces  and  make  bonfires  of  their  remains. 

'  I  think  I  had  better  wait  a  day  or  two,'  he  remarked,  as  he 
folded  up  the  manuscript  and  put  it  into  a  drawer  of  his  table. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  profession  and  its  necessities  that, 
after  having  crushed  and  dismembered  all  critics,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  manner, 
George  Wood  laid  his  hand  upon  the  new  volumes  which  he  had 
last  brought  home  and  proceeded  during  several  days  with  the 
task  of  reviewing  them.  Moreover,  he  did  the  work  much  better 
than  usual,  taking  an  odd  delight  in  affecting  the  attitude  of  a 
gentle  taster,  and  in  using  the  very  language  he  most  despised, 
just  for  the  sake  of  persuading  himself  that  he  was  right  in  despis- 
ing it.  The  two  editors  who  had  given  him  work  to  do  that  week 
were  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  returned  with  such  success  to 
his  former  style  of  writing.  They  were  still  further  surprised 
when  an  article,  entitled  '  Cheap  Criticism,'  api)eared,  about  six 
weeks  later,  in  a  well-known  magazine,  signed  with  his  name  in 
full.     They  did  not  like  it  at  all. 

George  had  recast  the  paper  more  than  once,  and  at  last,  when 
he  had  regretfully  '  rinsed  all  the  starch  out  of  it,'  as  he  said  to 
himself,  he  had  taken  it  to  Johnson. 

'  I  did  not  know  that  any  modem  human  being  could  use 
such  violent  language  without  swearing,'  said  the  pale  young 
man,  catching  a  phrase  here  and  there  as  he  ran  his  eye  over  the 
manuscript. 

*  Do  you  call  that  violent?'  asked  George,  delighted  to  find 
that  he  had  left  his  work  more  forcible  than  he  had  supposed. 
*  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  first  copy !  This  looked  like 
prayer  and  meditation  compared  with  it.' 

'  If  you  pray  in  that  style,'  remarked  Johnson,  *  your  prayerS 
will  be  at  least  heard,  if  they  are  not  answered.  They  will 
attract  attention  in  some  quarter,  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
right  one.' 

George's  face  fell, 

'  Do  you  think  it  is  too  red-hot  ? '  he  asked.  '  I  have  been 
spreading  butter  on  the  public  nose  so  long,'  he  added,  almost 
apologetically. 

'  Oleomargarine,'  suggested  Johnson.  '  It  is  rather  warm. 
That  phrase—"  revelling  in   the   contempt  of  appearing  con- 
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temptible  " — I  say,  Wood,  that  is  not  English,  you  know,  and  it's 
a  scorcher,  too/ 

*Not  English!'  exclaimed  George,  whose  blood  was  up  at 
once.     'Why  not?' 

'  Because  it's  Volapiik,  or  Malay — or  something  else.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  though  I  admit  its  force.' 

'  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  put  it,  then.  It  is  just  what  we  all 
feel.' 

'Look  here.  You  do  not  mean  that  your  victim  despises 
himself  for  appearing  to  be  despicable,  do  you  7  He  does,  I  dare 
say,  but  you  wanted  to  hit  him,  not  to  show  that  he  is  still 
capable  of  human  feeling.  I  think  you  meant  to  say  that  he 
rejoiced  in  his  own  indifference  to  contempt.' 

'  I  believe  I  did,'  said  George,  relinquishing  the  contest  as 
soon  as  he  saw  he  was  wrong.  '  But  "  revel "  is  not  bad.  Let 
that  stand,  at  least.' 

'  You  cannot  revel  in  indifference,  can  you  ? '  asked  Johnson 
pitilessly. 

'No.  That  is  true.  But  it  was  English,  all  the  same, 
though  it  did  not  mean  what  I  intended.' 

*  I  think  not.  You  would  not  say  an  author  appears  green, 
would  you  ?  You  would  say  he  apj^ears  to  be  green.  Then  why 
say  that  a  critic  appears  contemptible  ? ' 

'  You  are  always  right,  Johnson,'  George  answered  with  a 
good-natured  laugh.  '  I  should  have  seen  the  mistake  in  the 
proof.' 

'  But  that  is  the  most  expensive  way  of  seeing  mistakes.  I 
will  read  this  carefully,  and  I  will  send  you  word  to-morrow  what 
I  think  of  it.' 

'  What  makes  you  so  quick  at  these  things  ? '  asked  George, 
as  he  rose  to  go. 

'  Habit.  I  read  manuscript  novels  for  a  publishing  house 
here.  I  do  it  in  the  evening,  when  I  can  find  time.  Yes — it  is 
hard  work,  but  it  is  interesting.  I  am  both  prophet  and  his- 
torian. The  book  is  the  reality,  which  I  see  alternately  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  future  and  the  past.' 

The  result  was  that  Johnson,  who  possessed  much  more  real 
power  than  George  had  imagined,  wrote  a  note,  with  which  the 
manuscript  was  sent,  and  to  George's  amazement  the  paper  was 
at  once  accepted  and  put  into  type,  and  the  proofs  were  sent  to 
him.  Moreover,  the  number  of  the  magazine  in  which  his  com- 
position appeared  was  no  sooner  published  than  he  received  a 
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cheque,  of  which  the  amount  at  once  demonstrated  the  practical 
advantages  of  original  writing  as  compared  with  those  of  second- 
rate  criticism. 

With  regard  to  the  attention  attracted  by  his  article,  however, 
George  was  bitterly  disappointed.  He  was  on  the  alert  for  the 
daily  papers  in  which  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  periodicals 
is  generally  given,  and  he  expected  at  least  a  paragraph  from  each. 

In  the  first  one  he  took  up,  after  an  elaborate  notice  of 
articles  by  known  persons,  he  found  the  following  line : 

'  Mr.  George  Winton  Wood  airs  his  views  upon  criticism  in 
the  present  number.* 

That  was  all.  There  was  not  a  remark,  not  a  hint  at  the 
contents  of  his  paper,  nothing  to  break  the  icy  irony  of  the 
statement.  He  pondered  long  over  the  words,  and  then  crammed 
the  open  sheet  into  the  waste-paper  basket.  This  was  the  first. 
There  might  be  better  in  store  for  him.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  found  another : 

'  An  unknown  writer  has  an  article  upon  criticism,'  said  the 
oracle,  without  further  comment. 

This  was,  if  possible,  worse.  George  felt  inclined  to  write  to 
the  editor  and  request  that  his  name  might  be  mentioned.  It 
was  a  peculiarly  hard  case,  as  he  had  reviewed  books  for  this  very 
paper  during  the  last  two  years,  and  was  well  known  in  the 
office.  The  third  remark  was  in  one  of  those  ghastly-spritely 
medleys  written  under  the  heading  of  '  Chit^Chat.' 

'By  the  way,'  inquired  the  reviewer,  'who  is  Mr.  George 
Winton  Wood  ?  And  why  is  he  so  angry  with  the  critics  ?  And 
does  anybody  mind  ?     And  who  is  he,  any  way  ? ' 

Half-a-dozen  similar  observations  had  the  effect  of  cooling 
George's  hopes  of  fame  very  considerably.  They  probably  did 
him  good  by  eradicating  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  from  his 
dreams.  He  had  before  imagined  that  in  labouring  at  his  book 
notices  he  had  seen  and  known  the  dreariest  apartment  in  the 
literary  workhouse,  forgetting  that  all  he  wrote  ai)i)eared  anony- 
mously and  that  he  himself  was  shielded  behind  the  aegis  of  a 
prosperous  newspaper's  name.  He  had  not  known  that  a 
beginner  is  generally  received,  to  use  a  French  simile,  like  a  dog 
in  a  game  of  ninepins,  with  kicks  and  execrations,  unless  he  is 
treated  with  the  cold  indifference  which  is  harder  to  bear  than 
any  attack  could  be.  And  yet,  cruel  as  the  method  seems, 
it  is  the  best  one  in  most  cases,  and  saves  the  sufferer  from  far 
greater  torments  in  the  future.    What  would  happen  if  every 
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beginner  in  literature  were  received  at  the  threshold  with 
cakes  and  ale,  and  were  welcomed  by  a  chorus  of  approving  and 
encouraging  critics  ?  The  nine  hundred  out  of  every  thousand 
who  try  the  i)rofession  and  fail  would  fail  almost  as  certainly  a 
little  later  in  their  lives,  and  with  infinitely  greater  damage  to 
their  sensibilities.  Moreover,  the  cakes  and  ale  would  have  been 
most  unworthily  wasted,  and  the  chorus  of  critics  would  have 
been  necessarily  largely  leavened  with  skilful  liars,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  and  believed,  is  not  the  case  in  the  present  condition  of 
criticism,  in  spite  of  George  Wood  and  his  opinions.  Is  it  better 
that  boys  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  school  two  or  three  years 
without  being  examined,  and  that  the  ignorant  ones  should  then 
be  put  to  shame  before  their  comrades  ?  Or  is  it  better  that  the 
half-witted  should  be  excluded  from  the  first  and  separately 
taught?  The  question  answers  itself.  We  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  have  fought  our  way  into  public  notice,  have  all,  at  one 
time  or  another,  been  made  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  abuse  or  to 
swim  the  dead  sea  of  indifference.  The  public  knows  little  of  our 
lives.  It  remembers  the  first  book  of  which  everybody  talked, 
and  which,  it  foolishly  supposed,  represented  our  first  experiment 
in  print.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  many  years  of  thankless  labour 
in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press;  it  has  never  heard  of  our  first 
paper  in  a  magazine,  nor  of  our  pride  at  seeing  our  signature  in  a 
periodical  of  some  repute,  nor  of  the  sovereign  contemi)t  with 
which  the  article  and  the  name  were  received.  The  comfortable 
public  has  never  dreamed  of  the  wretched  prices  most  of  us  re- 
ceived when  we  entered  the  ranks,  and,  to  be  honest,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should.  It  would  be  quite  as  sensible  to  found  a 
society  for  the  pur^wse  of  condoling  with  schoolboys  during  their 
examinations,  as  to  excite  the  public  sympathy  on  behalf  of  what 
one  may  call  undergraduate  authors.  The  weeding  at  the  be- 
ginning keeps  the  garden  clean  and  gay,  and  amputations  must 
be  performed  in  good  time  if  the  gangrene  is  to  be  arrested 
effectually. 

George  Wood,  as  has  been  said  before,  was  not  of  the  kind  to 
be  despondent,  though  he  was  easily  roused  to  anger.  The  jior- 
cupine  is  an  animal  known  to  literature,  as  well  as  a  beast  of  the 
field,  and  the  quills  of  the  literary  porcupine  can  be  very  easily 
made  to  stand  on  end.  George  was  one  of  the  species,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  favourable  specimen.  Fortunately  for  those 
who  had  accorded  so  little  appreciation  to  his  early  efforts,  he  was 
at  that  time  imprisoned  in  the  enclosure  appropriated  to  unknown 
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persons.  He  bristled  unseen  and  wasted  his  wrath  on  the  desert 
air.  He  had  looked  forward  to  the  publication  of  his  first  article 
as  to  an  emancipation  from  slavery,  whereas  he  soon  discovered 
that  he  had  only  been  advanced  to  a  higher  rank  in  servitude. 
That  is  what  most  men  find  out  when  they  have  looked  forward 
to  emancipation  of  any  kind,  and  wake  up  to  find  that,  instead  of 
being  chained  to  one  side  of  the  wall,  they  are  chained  to  the 
other. 

Greorge  supposed  that  it  would  be  now  an  easy  matter  to  get 
some  of  his  former  work  into  print.  He  had  four  or  five  things 
in  very  tolerable  shape,  resting  in  a  drawer  where  he  had  put 
them  when  last  rejected.  He  got  them  out  again,  and  again 
began  to  send  them  to  periodicals,  without  consulting  his  friend 
Johnson.  To  his  surprise,  they  were  all  returned  without 
comment. 

*  Gro  and  ask  for  a  job,'  said  Johnson  the  omniscient  when  he 
heard  of  the  failure.  *  Suggestion  on  the  jiart  of  the  editor  is  the 
better  part  of  valour  in  the  writer/ 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  George.  He  had  supposed  that 
there  was  nothing  he  did  not  know  in  this  connection. 

'  They  won't  take  articles  on  general  subjects  without  a  deal  of 
interest  and  urging,'  answered  the  other.  *  Get  introduced  to  them 
in  person.  I  will  do  it  with  most  of  them.  Then  go  to  them 
and  say :  "  I  am  a  very  remarkable  young  man,  though  you  do 
not  seem  to  know  it.  I  will  write  anything  about  anything  in 
\  he  earth  or  under  the  earth.  Sanskrit,  botany,  and  the  difier- 
ential  calculus  are  my  especially  strong  points,  but  the  North 
Pole  has  great  attractions  for  me ;  I  am  strong  in  theology  and 
political  economy,  and,  if  anything,  I  would  rather  sj^end  a  year 
in  writing  up  the  Fiji  Islands  than  not.  If  you  have  nothing 
in  this  line,  there  is  music  and  high  art,  in  which  I  am  sound. 
I  have  a  t€iste  for  architecture,  and  I  understand  practical  lobster- 
fishing.  Have  you  anything  for  me  to  do  ?  "  That  is  the  way  to 
talk  to  these  men,'  Johnson  added  with  a  smile.     ^  Try  it.' 

George  laughed. 

'  But  that  is  not  literature,'  he  objected. 

'Not  literature?  Everything  that  can  be  written  about  is 
literature,  just  as  everything  that  can  be  eaten  is  man — in 
another  form.  You  can  learn  as  much  English  in  writing  up 
lobster-fishing  as  in  trying  to  compose  a  five-act  tragedy,  and 
you  will  be  paid  for  it  into  the  bargain.  Besides,  if  you  are  ever 
going  to  write  anything  worth  reading,  you  must  see  more  and 
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think  less.  Don't  read  books  for  a  while ;  read  things  and  people. 
Thinking  too  much,  without  seeing,  is  like  eating  too  much — it 
makes  your  writing  bilious.' 

*  This  is  the  critic's  recipe  for  acquiring  fame  in  letters !  * 
exclaimed  George. 

*Fame  in  letters  is  a  sort  of  stuffed  bugbear.  You  can 
frighten  children  with  it,  but  it  belongs  to  the  days  of  witches 
and  hobgoblins.  The  object  of  literature  nowadays  is  to  amuse 
without  doing  harm.  If  you  do  that  well  you  will  be  famous  and 
rich.' 

*  You  are  utterly  cynical  to-day,  Johnson.  Are  you  in  earnest 
in  what  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  ' 

'Perfectly.  Try  everything.  Offer  your  services  to  write 
anything.  Among  all  the  magazines  and  weeklies  there  is  sure 
to  be  one  that  is  in  diflSculties  because  it  cannot  get  some  par- 
ticular article  written.  Don't  be  too  quick  to  say  you  understand 
the  subject  if  you  don't.  Say  you  will  try  it.  A  man  may  get 
up  almost  any  subject  in  six  weeks,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
mind,  once  in  a  long  time.  Try  everything,  I  say.  Make  a  stir. 
Let  these  people  see  you — make  them  see  you,  if  they  don't  want 
to.  It  is  not  time  lost.  You  can  use  them  all  in  your  books 
some  day.  There  is  an  age  when  it  is  better  to  wear  out  shoe- 
leather  than  pens — when  the  sweat  of  the  brow  is  worth  a  dozen 
bottles  of  ink.  Don't  sit  over  your  desk  yelping  your  discontent 
while  your  real  brain  is  rusting.  Confound  it  all !  It  is  the  will 
that  does  it,  the  stir,  the  energy,  the  beating  at  other  people's 
doors,  grinding  up  their  stairs,  making  them  feel  that  they  must 
not  lose  the  chance  of  using  a  man  who  can  do  so  much,  making 
them  ashamed  to  send  you  away.  Do  you  think  I  got  to  be 
where  I  am  without  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  at  the  first  ?  Take 
everything  that  comes  into  your  way,  do  it  as  well  as  you  know 
how,  with  all  your  might,  and  keep  up  a  constant  howl  for  more. 
They  will  respect  you  in  spite  of  themselves.' 

The  pale  young  man's  steel-blue  eyes  flashed,  the  puri)le 
veins  stood  out  on  his  white  clenched  hands,  and  there  was  a 
smile  of  triumph  in  his  face  and  a  ring  of  victory  in  his  voice. 
He  had  fought  them  all  and  had  got  what  he  wanted,  by  talent, 
by  industry,  but  above  all  by  his  restless  and  untiring  energy,  and 
he  was  proud  of  it. 

To  George  Wood,  in  his  poverty,  it  seemed  very  little,  after 
all,  to  be  the  literary  editor  of  a  daily  paper.  That  was  not 
the  position  he  must  win  if  he  would  marry  Constance  Fearing. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  summer  passed  quickly  away  without  bringing  any  new 
element  into  George's  life.  He  did  not  reject  Johnson's  advice, 
but  he  did  not  follow  it  to  the  letter.  His  instinct  was  against 
the  method  suggested  by  his  friend,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  not 
the  assurance  to  follow  it  out.  He  was  too  sensitive  and  proud  to 
employ  his  courage  in  besieging  persons  who  did  not  want  him. 
Nevertheless  he  found  work  to  do,  and  his  position  was  improved, 
though  his  writings  still  failed  to  attract  any  attentior ,  He  had 
imagined  that  there  was  but  a  step  from  the  composition  of 
magazine  articles  to  the  making  of  a  book,  but  he  soon  discovered 
the  fallacy  of  the  idea,  and  almost  regretted  the  old  days  of 
*  book-tasting.' 

Meanwhile,  his  thoughts  dwelt  much  on  Constance,  and  he 
adorned  the  temple  of  his  idol  with  everything  upon  which, 
figuratively  speaking,  he  could  lay  his  hands.  Strange  to  say, 
her  absence  during  the  summer  was  a  relief  to  him.  It  made  the 
weakness  of  his  position  and  the  futility  of  his  hopes  seem  less 
apparent,  and  it  gave  him  time  to  make  at  least  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  success.  He  wrote  to  her  as  often  as  he  dared,  and 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer  she  answered  with  short  letters 
that  had  in  his  eyes  a  suspicious  savour  of  kindness  rather  than 
of  anything  even  distantly  approaching  to  affection.  Neverthe- 
less those  were  great  days  in  his  calendar  on  which  these  missives 
came.  The  notes  were  read  over  every  morning  and  evening 
until  Constance  returned,  and  were  put  in  a  place  of  safety  during 
the  day  and  night. 

George  looked  forward  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  Miss 
Fearing's  return.  He  had  long  felt  that  her  sister's  antagonism 
was  one  of  the  numerous  and  apparently  insurmountable  obstacles 
that  barred  his  path,  and  he  dreaded  lest  Grace's  influence  should, 
in  the  course  of  the  long  summer,  so  work  upon  Constance's 
mind  as  to  break  the  slender  thread  that  bound  her  to  him.  As 
regards  Grace's  intention  he  was  by  no  means  wrong.  She  lost 
no  opportunity  of  explaining  to  Constance  that  her  friendship  for 
George  Wood  was  little  short  of  ridiculous,  that  the  man  knew 
he  had  no  future  and  was  in  pursuit  of  nothing  but  money,  that 
his  writings  showed  that  he  belonged  to  the  poorest  class  of 
amateurs,  that  men  who  were  to  succeed  were  always  heard  t)f 
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from  childhood,  at  school,  at  college,  and  in  their  first  eflForts,  and 
that  Constance  was  allowing  her  good  nature  to  get  the  better  of 
her  commonHsense  in  encouraging  such  a  fellow.  In  short,  there 
was  very  little  that  Grace  left  unsaid.  But,  though  George  had 
foreseen  all  this,  as  Grace,  on  her  part,  had  determined  beforehand 
upon  her  course  of  action  during  the  siunmer,  neither  Grace  nor 
George  had  understood  the  effect  that  such  talk  would  produce 
upon  her  whom  it  was  meant  to  influence.  There  was  in 
Constance's  apparently  gentle  nature  an  element  of  quiet  resist- 
ance which,  in  reality,  it  was  not  hard  to  rouse.  Like  many 
very  good  and  very  conscientious  people,  she  detested  advice  and 
abominated  interference,  even  on  the  part  of  those  she  loved  best. 
Her  attachment  for  her  sister  was  sincere  in  its  way,  though  not 
very  strong,  and  it  did  not  extend  to  a  blind  respect  for  Grace's 
opinions.  Grace  could  be  wrong,  like  other  i)eople,  and  Grace 
was  hasty  and  hot-tempered,  prejudiced  and  not  free  from  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  false  pride.  These  were  assuredly  not  the  defects  of 
Constance's  character,  at  least  in  her  own  opinion. 

Her  opposition  was  aroused  and  she  began  to  show  it.  In- 
deed, her  two  letters  to  George  were  both  written  immediately 
after  conversations  had  taken  place  in  which  Grace  had  spoken  of 
hJTn  with  more  than  usual  bitterness.  She  felt  as  though  she 
owed  him  some  reparation  for  the  ill-treatment  he  got  at  her 
sister's  hands,  and  this  accounted  in  part  for  the  flavour  of  kind- 
ness which  George  detected  in  her  words.  The  situation  was 
further  strained  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  periodicals  which 
contained  an  article  by  him.  The  sisters  both  read  it,  and 
Constance  was  pleased  with  it.  In  an  indirect  way,  too,  she  felt 
flattered,  for  it  looked  as  though  George  were  beginning  to  follow 
her  advice. 

*  It  is  trash,'  said  Grace  authoritatively,  as  she  threw  the 
magazine  aside. 

Constance  allowed  a  few  minutes  to  elapse  before  she  answered, 
during  which  she  seemed  to  be  intently  watching  the  sail  of  a 
boat  that  was  slowly  working  its  way  up  the  river.  The  two  girls 
had  paused  between  one  visit  and  another  to  rest  themselves  in  a 
place  they  owned  upon  the  Hudson.  The  weather  was  intensely 
hot,  and  it  was  towards  evening* 

'  It  is  not  trash,'  said  Constance  quietly.  '  You  are  quite 
mistaken.     You  are  completely  blinded  by  your  prejudice.' 

Grace  was  very  much  surprised,  for  it  was  unlike  Constance  to 
tium  upon  her  in  such  a  way. 
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'  I  think  it  is  trash  for  two  reasons,'  she  said,  with  a  short 
laugh.  '  First,  because  my  judgment  tells  me  it  is ;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  know  that  George  Wood  could  not  possibly  write  any- 
thing else.' 

'You  can  hardly  deny  that  you  are  prejudiced  after  that 
speech.  Do  you  know  what  you  will  do,  if  you  go  on  in  this 
way  ?  You  will  make  me  fall  in  love  with  Mr.  Wood  and  marry 
him,  out  of  sheer  contrariety.' 

'  Oh  no  ! '  laughed  Grace.  '  You  would  not  marry  him.  At 
the  last  minute  you  would  throw  him  over,  and  then  he  would 
bring  an  action  against  you  for  breach  of  promise  with  a  view  to 
the  damages.' 

Constance  suddenly  grew  very  pale.  She  turned  from  the 
window  where  she  was  standing,  crossed  the  small  room  and  stood 
still  before  her  sister. 

*  Do  you  mean  that  ? '  she  asked  very  coldly. 

Grace  was  frightened,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  but  she 
did  her  best  to  hide  it. 

'  What  diflference  does  it  make  to  you,  whether  I  mean  it  or 
not  ?  '  she  inquired  with  a  rather  scomfal  smile. 

'  This  difference — that  if  you  think  such  things,  you  and  I 
may  as  well  part  company  before  we  quarrel  any  further.' 

'  Ah — you  love  him,  then  ?  I  did  not  know.'  Grace  laughed 
nervously. 

'  I  do  not  love  tim,  but  if  I  did  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to 
say  so  to  you  or  to  the  whole  world.  But  I  Uke  him  very,  very 
much,  and  I  will  not  hear  him  talked  of  as  you  talk  of  him.  Do 
you  understand  ? ' 

*  Perfectly.  Nothing  could  be  clearer,'  said  Grace  with  a 
contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip. 

'  Then  I  hope  you  will  remember,'  Constance  answered. 

Grace  did  remember.  Indeed,  for  some  time  she  could  think 
of  nothing  else.  It  seemed  clear  enough  to  her  that  something 
more  than  friendship  was  needed  to  account  for  the  emotion  she 
had  seen  in  her  sister's  face.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  recollec- 
tion, too,  that  Constance  had  ever  been  really  angry,  and  Grace 
was  not  inclined  to  rouse  her  anger  a  second  time.  She  changed 
her  tactics  and  ignored  George  Wood  altogether,  never  mention- 
ing him  nor  reading  anything  that  he  sent  to  Constance.  But 
this  mode  of  treating  the  question  proved  unsatisfactory,  for  it 
was  clear  that  Wood  wrote  often,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prove 
that  Constance  did  not  answer  all  his  letters.    Fortunately  the 

za 
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two  sisters  were  rarely  alone  together  during  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  and  their  opportunities  of  disagreeing  were  not  nu- 
merous. They  were  not  in  reality  as  fond  of  each  other  as  the 
world  thought,  or  as  they  appeared  to  be.  Their  natures  were 
too  different,  and  at  the  same  time  the  difference  was  not  of  that 
kind  in  which  each  character  seems  to  fill  a  want  in  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  the  points  in  which  they  were  alike  were 
precisely  those  which  most  irritated  the  other's  sensibilities. 
They  had  never  before  quarrelled,  nor  been  so  near  to  a  quarrel 
as  they  were  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  just  recorded, 
but  they  were  in  reality  very  far  from  being  harmonious.  The 
devoted  affection  of  their  mother  had  kept  them  together  while 
she  had  lived,  and,  to  some  extent,  had  survived  her,  the  memory 
of  her  still  exercising  a  strong  influence  over  both.  Constance, 
too,  was  naturally  very  pacific,  and  rarely  resented  anything 
Grace  said,  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  Grace  was  often  annoyed  by 
what  she  called  her  sister's  sweetness,  and  it  was  that  very 
quality  which  prevented  the  other  from  retaliating.  She  had 
now  shown  that  she  could  turn,  and  fiercely,  if  once  aroused,  and 
Grace  respected  her  the  more  for  having  shown  that  she  had  a 
temper. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  George's  fear  that 
Constance  would  think  less  well  of  him  through  Grace's  influence 
was  without  foundation.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  for  him 
as  soon  as  she  returned  to  New  York  in  the  autumn.  It  was  a 
strange  meeting,  for  there  was  constraint  on  both  sides,  and  at  the 
same  time  each  felt  the  necessity  of  showing  the  other  that  no 
change  had  taken  place  for  the  worse  in  their  mutual  relations. 

Constance  was  surprised  to  find  how  very  favourably  George 
Wood  compared  with  the  men  she  had  seen  during  the  summer — 
men  all  more  or  less  alike  in  her  eyes,  but  nevertheless  represent- 
ing in  her  imagination  the  general  type  of  what  the  gentleman 
is  supposed  to  be,  the  tyj)e  of  the  man  of  her  own  class,  the  mate 
of  her  own  species.  Grace  had  talked  so  much,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  of  George's  inferior  social  position,  of  his  awkward 
manner,  and,  generally,  of  his  defects,  that  Constance  had  almost 
feared  to  find  that  she  had  been  deceived  at  first  and  that  there 
was  a  little  truth  in  her  sister's  words.  One  glance,  one  phrase 
of  his,  sufficed  to  set  her  mind  at  rest.  He  might  have  peculiari- 
ties, but  they  were  not  apparent  in  his  way  of  dressing,  of  enter- 
ing a  room,  or  of  pronouncing  the  English  language.  He  was 
emphatically  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  she  felt  a  keen  pleasure  in 
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taking  up  her  intercourse  with  him  at  the  point  where  it  had 
been  interrupted  more  than  four  months  earlier. 

And  now  the  exigencies  of  this  history  require  that  we  should 
pass  rapidly  over  the  period  that  followed.  It  was  an  uneventful 
time  for  all  concerned.  George  Wood  worked  with  all  his  might 
and  produced  some  very  creditable  papers  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
gradually  attracting  a  certain  amount  of  notice  to  himself,  and 
advancing,  as  he  supposed,  as  fast  as  was  possible  in  his  career. 
Success  of  the  kind  he  craved  still  seemed  very  far  away  in  the 
dim  future,  though  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  believed 
that  he  might  not  wait  long  for  it.  Foremost  among  those  was 
Constance  Fearing.  To  her  there  was  a  vast  diflFerence  between 
the  anonymous  scribbler  of  small  notices  whom  she  had  known  a 
year  ago  and  the  promising  young  writer  who  appeared  to  her  to 
have  a  reputation  already,  because  most  of  her  friends  now  knew 
who  he  was,  had  read  one  or  more  of  his  articles,  and  were  glad 
to  meet  him  when  occasion  offered.  She  felt,  indeed,  that  he  had 
not  yet  found  out  his  best  talent,  but  her  instinct  told  her  that 
the  time  could  not  be  very  distant  when  it  would  break  out  of  its 
own  impulse  and  surprise  the  world  by  its  brilliancy.  That  he 
actually  possessed  great  and  rare  gifts  she  no  longer  doubted. 

Next  to  Constance,  the  Sherrington  Trimms  were  the  loudest 
in  their  praise  of  George's  doings.  Totty  could  talk  of  nothing 
else  when  she  came  to  the  house  in  Washington  Square,  and  her 
husband  never  failed  to  read  everything  George  wrote,  and  to  pat 
him  on  the  back  after  each  fresh  effort.  Even  George's  father 
began  to  relent  and  to  believe  that  there  might  be  something  in 
literature  after  all.  But  he  showed  very  little  enthusiasm  until, 
one  day,  an  old  acquaintance  with  whom  he  had  not  spoken  for 
years,  crossed  the  street  and  shook  hands  with  him,  congratulating 
him  upon  his  boy's  *  doing  so  well.'  Then  Jonah  Wood  felt  that 
the  load  of  anxiety  he  had  borne  for  so  many  years  was  suddenly 
lifted  from  his  shoulders.  People  thought  his  boy  was  *  doing 
well ! '  He  had  not  hoped  to  be  told  that  spontaneously  by  any 
one  for  years  to  come.  The  dreary  look  began  to  fade  out  of  his 
gray  face,  giving  way  to  something  that  looked  very  like  happiness. 

George  himself  was  the  least  appreciative  of  his  own  success. 
Even  Johnson,  who  was  sparing  of  praise  in  general,  wrote  occa- 
sional notes  in  his  paper  expressive  of  his  satisfaction  at  his  • 
friend's  work,  and  generally  containing  some  bit  of  delicate  cri- 
ticism or  learned  reference  that  lent  them  weight  and  caused 
them  to  be  reprinted  into  other  newspapers. 
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So  the  wintpr  came  and  went  again,  and  the  month  of  May 
came  round  once  more.  George  was  with  Constance  one  after- 
noon almost  exactly  a  year  from  the  day  on  which  he  had  first 
told  her  of  his  love.  Their  relations  had  been  very  peaceful  and 
pleasant  of  late,  though  George  was  not  so  often  alone  with  her 
as  in  former  times.  The  period  of  mourning  for  the  girls' 
mother  was  past  and  many  people  came  to  the  house.  George 
himself  had  gradually  made  numerous  acquaintances  and  led  a 
more  social  life  than  formerly,  finding  interest,  as  Johnson  had 
predicted,  in  watching  people  instead  of  poring  over  books.  He 
was  asked  to  dinner  by  many  persons  who  had  known  his  father 
and  were  anxious  to  make  amends  for  having  judged  him  imjustly, 
and  when  they  had  once  received  him  into  their  houses  they 
liked  him  and  did  what  they  could  to  show  it.  Moreover,  he  was 
modest  and  reticent  in  regard  to  himself,  and  talked  well  of  current 
topics.  Insensibly  he  had  begun  to  acquire  social  popularity  and 
to  forget  much  of  his  boyish  C3micism.  He  fancied  that  he  went 
into  society  merely  because  it  sometimes  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  Constance,  but  he  was  too  natural  and  young 
not  to  like  it  for  itself. 

'  Shall  we  not  go  out  ? '  he  asked,  when  he  found  her  alone  in 
the  drawing-room. 

Constance  looked  up  and  smiled,  as  though  she  understood 
his.  thought.  He  was  afraid  that  Grace  would  enter  the  room  and 
spoil  his  visit,  as  had  happened  more  than  once,  and  Constance 
feared  the  same  thing.  Neither  had  ever  said  as  much  to 
the  other,  but  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  them,  and 
their  intimacy  had  developed  so  far  that  Constance  made  no  secret 
of  wishing  to  be  alone  with  him  when  he  came  to  the  house.  She 
smiled  in  si)ite  of  herself  and  George  smiled  in  return. 

'  Yes.  We  can  take  a  turn  in  the  Square,'  she  said.  *  It  will 
be — cooler,  you  know.'  A  soft  laugh  seemed  to  explain  the  hesi- 
tation, and  George  felt  very  happy. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  walking  side  by  side  under  the 
great  trees.  Instinctively  they  kept  away  from  the  Fearings' 
house — Grace  might  chance  to  be  at  the  window. 

'  It  was  almost  a  year  ago,'  said  George  suddenly. 

'What?' 

'  That  I  told  you  I  loved  you.  You  think  differently  of  me 
now,  do  you  not  ? ' 

'A  little  differently,  perhaps,'  Constance  answered.  Then, 
feeUng  that  she  was  blushing,  she  turned  her  face  away  and  spoke 
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rapidly.  '  Yes  and  no.  I  think  more  of  you — that  is  to  say,  I 
think  better  of  you.  You  have  done  so  much  in  this  year.  I 
begin  to  see  that  you  are  more  energetic  than  I  fancied  you  were,' 

^  Does  it  seem  to  you  as  though  what  I  have  done  has  brought 
us  any  nearer  together,  you  and  me  ?  * 

'  Nearer  ?  Perhaps.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  mean.'  The 
blush  had  disappeared,  and  she  looked  puzzled. 

'  I  mean  because  I  have  begun — only  begun — to  make  some- 
thing like  a  position  for  myself.  If  I  succeed  I  hope  we  shall 
seem  nearer  yet — nearer  and  nearer — till  there  shall  be  no  parting 
at  all.^ 

*  I  think  you  mistake  a  letter  in  the  word.  You  talk  as 
though  you  meant  dearer,  more  than  nearer — do  you  not  ?'  Con^ 
stance  laughed,  and  blushed  again. 

'  If  I  said  that  you  were  making  love  to  me — ^to-day,  as  you 
said  a  year  ago — ^would  you  answer  that  you  meant  it — as  I  did  ? ' 

'  What  impertinence ! '  exclaimed  Constance,  still  laughing 
lightly. 

*  No — ^but  would  you  ?  * 

^  I  cannot  tell  what  I  should  do  if  you  said  anything  so  out- 
rageous !  * 

'  I  love  you !     Is  that  outrageous  and  impertinent  ? ' 

<  N — o.  You  say  it  very  nicely — almost  too  nicely.  I  am 
afraid  you  have  said  it  before.' 

'  Often,  though  I  cannot  expect  you  to  remember  the  exact 
number  of  repetitions.  How  would  you  say  it  if  you  were 
obliged  to  say  it  ?  I  have  a  good  ear  for  a  tune.  I  could  learn  your 
music' 

'  Could  you  ? '  Constance  hesitated  while  they  paused  in  their 
walk,  and  George  looked  into  her  eyes. 

She  saw  something  there  that  had  not  been  present  when  he 
had  first  spoken,  a  year  ago.  He  had  seemed  cold  then,  even  to 
her  inexperience.  Now  there  was  both  passion  and  tenderness  in 
his  look,  and  there  was  sadness  in  his  face. 

^  You  do  love  me  now,'  she  said  softly.     *  I  can  see  it.' 

*  And  you,  dear  ;  will  you  not  say  the  little  words  ? ' 

Again  she  hesitated.  Then  she  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
his  very  gently. 

'  I  hate  you,  sir,'  she  said.  But  she  pronounced  the  syllables 
with  infinite  softness  and  delicacy,  and  the  music  of  her  voice 
could  not  have  been  more  sweet  if  she  had  said  *  I  love  you,  dear,' 
Then  she  laughed  again. 
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'  I  could  hear  you  say  that  very  often  without  being  hurt,' 
said  George  tenderly, 

*  I  only  wanted  to  show  you  how  I  should  say  those  other 
words  if  I  would,'  she  answered. 

'  Is  that  all  ?  Well — if  there  is  a  just  proportion  between  your 
hatred  and  your  love  and  your  way  of  expressing  them,  your  love 
must  be '    He  stopped. 

*  Must  be  what  ? ' 

'As  great  as  mine.  I  cannot  find  anything  stronger  than 
that  to  say — nor  could  you,  if  you  knew.' 

'  So  you  love  me,  then.  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  last  ? 
When  did  it  begin?' 

'  The  second  time  I  saw  you.' 

*Love  at  second  sight!  How  romantic — so  much  more 
original  than  at  first  sight,  and  so  much  more  natural.  No — you 
must  not  take  my  hand — there  are  people  over  there — and, 
besides,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should.  I  told  you  I  hated  you. 
There — ^walk  like  a  sensible  being  and  talk  about  your  work ! ' 

*  You  are  a  strange  creature,  Constance.' 

*  Am  I  ?  Why  do  you  call  me  Constance  ?  I  do  not  call  you 
George — indeed  I  do  not  like  the  name  at  all.* 

'  Nor  I,  if  you  do  not.  You  can  call  me  Constantino  if  you 
like.    That  name  will  be  more  like  yours.' 

'  I  do  not  like  my  own,  It  makes  me  think  of  the  odiously 
good  Httle  girls  in  story-books.  Besides,  what  is  it  ?  Why  am  I 
called  Constance?  Is  it  for  the  town  in  Switzerland?  I  was 
never  there.     Is  it  for  the  virtue  I  least  possess  ? ' 

'  As  your  sister  is  called  Grace,'  suggested  George. 

'  Hush !  Grace  is  a  very  graceful  girl.  Take  it  in  that  way, 
and  leave  her  alone.  Am  I  the  English  for  Constantia  ?  Come, 
give  me  an  explanation*  Talk!  Say  something!  You  are 
leaving  the  burden  of  the  conversation  to  me,  and  then  you  are 
not  even  listening ! ' 

'  I  was  thinking  of  you — I  always  am.  What  shall  I  talk 
about?  You  are  the  only  subject  on  which  I  could  be  at  all 
eloquent.' 

'  You  might  talk  about  yourself,  for  a  change,'  suggested 
Constance. 

*  But  you  say  you  hate  me,  so  that  you  would  not  find  an 
account  of  me  agreeable,  would  you  ? ' 

'  I  think  my  hatred  could  be  made  very  accommodating,  if 
you  would  talk  pleasantly — even  about  yourself.' 
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^  I  would  rather  make  love  to  you  than  talk,' 

*  I  have  no  doubt  you  would,  but  that  i§  just  what  I  do  not 
want  you  to  do.  Besides,  you  have  done  it  before — without  any 
result.* 

'  That  is  no  reason  for  not  trying  again,  is  it  ? ' 

*  Why  try  it  at  all?' 

'Love  is  its  own  reason,'  said  George,  'and  it  is  the  reason 
for  most  other  things  as  well.  I  love  you  and  I  am  not  in  search 
of  reasons.  I  love  you  very,  very  much,  with  all  my  heart — so 
much  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  say  it.  My  life  is  full  of  you. 
You  are  everywhere.  You  are  always  with  me.  In  everything  I 
have  done  since  I  have  known  you  I  have  thought  of  you.  I  have 
asked  myself  whether  this  would  please  you,  whether  that  would 
bring  a  smile  to  your  dear  fece,  whether  these  words  or  those 
would  speak  to  your  heart  and  be  sweet  to  you.  You  are  every- 
thing the  world  holds  for  me,  the  sun  that  shines,  the  air  I  breathe. 
Without  the  thought  of  you  I  could  neither  think  nor  work.  If 
a  man  can  grow  great  by  the  thought  of  woman's  love,  you  can 
make  me  one  of  the  greatest  5  if  men  die  of  broken  hearts,  you 
can  kill  me.  You  are  everything  to  me — life,  breath,  and  happi- 
ness,' 

Constance  was  silent.  He  spoke  passionately,  and  there  was 
an  accent  of  truth  in  his  low,  vibrating  voice  that  went  to  her 
heart.  For  one  moment  she  almost  felt  that  she  loved  him  in 
return,  as  she  had  often  dreamed  of  loving.  That  he  was  even 
now  more  to  her  than  any  living  being  she  knew  already. 

'  You  like  me,'  he  said  presently.  '  You  like  me,  you  are  fond 
of  me ;  you  have  often  told  me  that  I  am  your  best  friend  —the 
one  of  whom  you  think  most.  You  let  me  come  when  I  will,  you 
let  me  say  all  that  is  in  my  heart  to  say,  you  let  me  tell  you  that 
I  love  you ' 

'  It  is  very  sweet  to  hear,'  said  Constance  softly. 

'  And  it  is  sweet  to  say  as  well — dearest.  Ah,  Constance,  say 
it  once — say  that  it  is  more  than  friendship,  more  than  liking, 
more  than  fondness  that  you  feel.  What  can  it  cost  you  to  say 
it?' 

'  Would  it  make  you  very  happy  ? ' 

'  It  would  make  this  world  heaven.' 

Constance  stopped  in  her  walk,  drew  back  a  little  from  his 
side,  and  looked  at  him. 

'  I  will  say  it,'  she  said  quietly.  '  I  love  you — yes,  I  do.  No 
— do  not  start — it  is  not  much  to  hear,  you  must  not  be  too 
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hopeful.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth — so,  as  we  stand — no  nearer. 
It  is  not  friendship  nor  fondness,  nor  mere  liking.  It  is  love,  but 
it  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Do  you  know  why  I  tell  you  ? 
Because  I  care  too  much  for  your  respect  to  let  you  think  I  am  a 
miserable  flirt,  to  let  you  think  that  I  am  encouraging  you  and 
drawing  you  on,  without  having  the  least  heart  in  the  matter.  You 
must  think  me  very  conscientious.  Perhaps  I  am.  Yes,  I  have 
encouraged  you,  I  have  drawn  you  on,  because  I  like  to  hear  you 
say  what  you  so  often  say  of  late,  that  you  love  me.  It  is  very 
sweet  to  hear,  as  I  told  you  just  now.  And,  do  you  know  ?  I 
wish  I  could  say  the  same  things  to  you,  and  feel  them.  But  I 
do  not  love  you  enough,  I  am  not  sure  of  my  love,  it  is  greater 
to-day  and  less  to-morrow,  and  I  mil  not  give  you  little  where 
you  give  me  so  much.  You  know  my  secret  now.  You  may 
hope,  if  you  will.  I  am  not  deceiving  you.  I  may  love  you 
more  and  more,  and  the  day  when  I  feel  that  it  is  all  strong  and 
true  and  whole  and  sound  and  unchangeable  I  will  marry  you. 
But  I  will  not  promise.  I  will  not  run  the  risk  so  long  as  I  feel 
that  my  love  may  turn  again  into  friendship  next  week — or  next 
year.  Do  you  see  ?  Have  you  understood  me  ?  Is  it  all  clear 
now  ? ' 

'  I  understand  your  words,  dear,  but  not  your  heart.  I  thank 
you ' 

^  No.  Do  not  thank  me.  Come,  let  us  walk  on,  slowly.  Do 
you  know  that  it  has  been  the  same  with  you,  though  you  will  not 
admit  it  ?  You  did  not  love  me  a  year  ago,  as  you  do  now,  did 
you?' 

'  No.  That  was  impossible.  I  love  you  more  and  more  every 
day,  every  week,  every  month.' 

'  A  year  ago  it  would  have  been  quite  possible  for  you  to  have 
forgotten  me  and  loved  some  other  woman.  You  did  not  look 
at  me  as  you  do  now.     Your  voice  had  not  the  same  ring  in  it.' 

'  I  daresay  not — I  have  changed.     I  can  feel  it.' 

'  Yes,  and  it  is  because  I  have  watched  you  changing  in  one 
way  that  I  am  afraid  I  may  change  in  the  other.' 

George  was  very  much  surprised  and  at  the  same  time  was 
made  very  happy  by  what  she  had  told  him.  He  had  indeed 
suspected  the  truth,  and  it  was  not  enough  to  have  heard  her  say 
the  words  '  I  love  you '  in  the  calm  and  reasoning  tone  she  had 
used.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  something  brilliantly 
honest  about  her  confession,  that  filled  him  with  hope  and  delight. 
If  a  woman  so  true  once  loved  with  all  her  heart  she  would  love 
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longer  and  better  and  more  truly  than  other  women  can.  So  at 
least  thought  George  Wood,  as  he  walked  by  her  side  beneath  the 
trees  in  Washington  Square,  and  glanced  from  time  to  time  at 
her  lovely  blushing  face. 

*  I  thank  you,  dear,  with  all  my  heart,'  he  said  after  a  long 
pause. 

*  There^  is  little  enough  to  thank  me  for.  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  could  not  have  done  less.  Would  it  have  been  honest  and 
right  to  let  things  go  on  as  they  were  going  without  an  expla- 
nation ? ' 

*  Perhaps  not.  But  most  women  would  have  done  nothing.  I 
understand  you  better  now,  I  think — if  a  man  can  ever  understand 
a  woman  at  all,' 

*  I  do  not  understand  myself,'  Constance  answered  thought- 
fully. '  Promise  me  one  thing,'  she  added,  looking  up  quickly 
into  his  face. 

'  Anything  in  the  world,'  he  said. 

'  Anything  ?  Then  promise  me  that  what  I  have  said  to-day 
shall  make  no  diflference  in  the  way  we  meet,  and  that  you  will 
behave  just  as  you  did  before.* 

*  Indeed  I  will.  What  diflference  could  it  make  ?  I  do  not 
see.' 

'  Well,  it  might.  Remember  that  we  are  not  engaged  to  be 
married ' 

*  Oh,  that  ?  Of  course  not.  I  am  engaged  to  you,  but  you 
are  not  engaged  to  me.     Is  that  it  ? ' 

'  Better  not  think  of  any  engagement  at  all.  It  can  do  no 
good.     Love  me  if  you  will,  but  do  not  consider  yourself  bound.' 

*  If  you  will  tell  me  how  I  can  love  you  without  feeling  bound 
to  you,  perhaps  I  will  try  and  obey  your  commands.  It  must  be 
a  very  complicated  thing.'     George  laughed  happily. 

*  Well,  do  as  you  will,'  said  Constance.  '  Only  be  honest  with 
me,  as  I  have  been  with  you.  If  a  time  comes  when  you  feel 
that  you  love  me  less,  tell  me  so  frankly,  and  let  there  be  an  end. 
WiUyou?' 

*  Yes.     I  am  not  afraid.     The  day  will  never  come.' 

'  "  Never  "  is  thought  to  be  an  old-fashioned  word,  I  believe — 
like  "  always."  Will  you  do  something  else  to  please  me — some- 
thing to  pay  me  for  my  honesty  ? ' 

'  Anything — everything.' 

*  Write  a  book,  then.     It  is  time  you  did  it.' 

George  did  not  answer  at  once.     There  was  nothing  which  he 
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really  wished  more  to  accomplish  than  what  Constance  asked  of 
him,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  years  of  literary  work  and  endless 
preparation,  there  was  nothing  for  which  he  really  felt  himself 
less  fitted.  He  was  conscious  that  fragments  of  novels  were 
constantly  floating  through  his  brain,  and  that  scenes  formed 
themselves  and  conversations  arranged  themselves  spontaneously 
in  his  mind  when  he  least  expected  it ;  but  everything  was  vague 
and  unsettled — he  had  neither  plot  nor  plan,  neither  the  persons 
of  the  drama  nor  the  scene  of  their  action,  neither  beginning  nor 
continuation,  nor  end.  To  promise  to  writ«  a  book  now,  this  very 
year,  seemed  like  madness.  And  yet  he  was  beginning  to  fear 
lest  he  should  put  oflF  the  task  until  it  should  be  too  late.  He 
was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  in  his  own  estimation  was 
approaching  perilously  near  to  thirty. 

'  Why  do  you  ask  me  to  do  it  now  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  Because  it  is  time,  and  because,  if  you  go  on  much  longer 
with  these  short  things,  you  will  never  do  anything  else.' 

'  I  only  do  it  as  a  preparation,  as  a  step.  Honestly,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  know  enough  to  write  a  good  book,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  write  a  bad  one.' 

'  Never  mind.  Make  a  beginning.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  try. 
You  have  written  a  great  deal  lately,  and  you  can  leave  the 
magazines  alone  for  a  while.    Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  would  like  ? ' 

*  Yes— what?' 

'  I  would  like  you  to  write  your  book  and  bring  the  chapters 
as  you  write  them,  and  read  them  to  me  one  by  one.' 

'  Would  you  reaUy  Uke  that  ? ' 

'  Indeed  I  would.' 

'  Then  I  will  do  it.  I  mean  that  I  will  try,  for  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  succeed.  But — you  did  not  think  of  that — where  can  we 
read  without  being  interrupted  ?  I  do  not  propose  to  give  your 
sister  the  benefit ' 

'In  Central  Park — on  fine  days.  There  are  quiet  places 
there,' 

*  Will  you  go  there  with  me  alone  ? '  George  asked  in  some 
surprise. 

'  Yes.  Why  not  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  love  you — a 
little?' 

'  I  bless  you  for  it,  dear!'  said  George. 
And  so  they  parted. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

George  felt  like  a  man  who  has  committed  himself  to  take  part 
in  some  public  competition  although  not  properly  prepared  for  the 
contest,  and  during  the  night  that  succeeded  his  last  meeting 
with  Constance  he  slept  little.  He  had  promised  to  write  a  book. 
That  was  bad  enough,  considering  that  he  felt  so  little  fitted  for 
the  task.  But,  at  least,  if  he  had  undertaken  to  finish  the  work, 
revise  it  and  polish  it  and  eliminate  all  the  errors  he  could  dis- 
cover before  bringing  it  to  Miss  Fearing  in  its  final  shape,  he 
could  have  comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  first 
follies  he  committed  would  be  known  only  to  himself.  He  had 
promised,  however,  to  read  the  chapters  to  Constance  as  he  wrote 
them,  one  by  one,  and  the  thought  filled  him  with  dismay.  The 
charming  prospect  of  numberless  meetings  with  her  was  marred 
by  the  fear  of  being  ridiculous  in  her  eyes.  It  was  for  her  alone 
that  the  book  was  to  be  written.  It  would  be  a  fiiilure  and  he 
would  not  even  attempt  to  publish  it,  but  the  certainty  that  the 
public  would  not  witness  his  discomfiture  brought  no  consolation 
with  it.  Better  a  thousand  times  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  critics 
than  to  see  a  pained  look  of  disappointment  in  Constance's  eyes. 
Nevertheless  he  considered  his  promise  sacred,  and,  after  all,  it 
was  Constance  who  had  driven  him  to  make  it.  He  had  protested 
his  incapacity  as  well  as  he  could.  She  would  see  that  he  had 
been  right,  and  would  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  waiting  a  little 
longer  before  making  the  great  attempt. 

At  first  he  felt  as  though  he  were  in  a  nightmare,  in  a  dim 
labyrinth  from  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  find  an  escape  in 
a  given  time.  His  nerves,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  played 
him  false.  He  grew  suddenly  hot,  and  then  as  suddenly  cold 
again.  Attempting  to  fix  his  imagination,  monstrous  faces  pre- 
sented themselves  before  his  eyes  in  the  dark,  and  he  heard 
fragments  of  conversation  in  which  there  were  long  sentences 
that  meant  nothing.  He  lit  a  candle  and  sat  up  in  bed,  clasping 
his  forehead  with  his  long  smooth  fingers,  and  beginning  to  feel 
that  he  knew  what  despair  really  meant. 

This,  then,  was  the  result  of  years  of  preparation,  of  patient 
practice  with  the  pen,  of  thoughtful  reading  and  careful  study ! 
He  had  always  felt  that  he  lacked  the  imagination  necessary  for 
producing  a  novel,  and  now  he  felt  sure  of  it.    Johnson  had  told 
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him  that  he  was  no  critic,  and  he  had  believed  Johnson,  because 
Johnson  was  himself  the  best  critic  he  knew.  What,  then,  was 
he  ?  A  writer  of  short  papers  and  articles.  Yes,  he  could  do 
that.  How  easily  now,  at  this  very  moment,  could  he  think  of 
half-a-dozen  subjects  for  such  work,  and  how  neatly  he  could  put 
them  into  shape,  develop  them  in  a  certain  number  of  pages  and 
polish  them  to  the  proper  degree  of  brilliancy ! 

The  morning  dawned  and  found  him  still  searching  and  beat- 
ing his  brain  for  a  subject.  As  the  light  increased  he  felt  more 
and  more  nervous.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  put  off  the  begin- 
ning upon  which  he  had  determined,  and  he  knew  that  on  that 
day  he  must  write  the  first  words  of  his  first  book  or  forfeit  his 
self-respect  for  ever.  There  was  an  eminently  comic  side  to  the 
situation,  but  he  could  not  see  it.  His  dread  of  being  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved  was  great  enough  to  keep  him 
from  contemplating  the  absurdity  of  his  case.  His  sensations 
became  intolerable ;  he  felt  like  a  doomed  man  awaiting  his 
execution,  whose  only  chance  of  a  reprieve  lay  in  inventing  a 
plot  for  a  novel.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  he  got  out  of 
bed  and  opened  his  window.  The  fresh  air  of  the  May  morning 
rushed  in  and  suddenly  filled  the  room  with  sweetness  and  his 
excited  brain  with  a  new  sense  of  possibilities.  He  sat  down  at 
his  table  without  thinking  of  dressing  himself,  and  took  up  his 
pen,  A  sheet  of  paper  lay  ready  before  him,  and  the  habit  of 
writing  was  strong  in  itself — too  strong  to  be  resisted.  In  a  few 
minutes  that  white  sheet  would  be  covered  with  words  that  would 
mean  something,  and  those  words  would  be  the  beginning  of  his 
book,  of  the  novel  he  was  about  to  write,  but  of  the  contents  of 
which  he  had  not  the  remotest  conception.  This  was  not  the  way 
he  had  anticipated  the  commencement  of  the  work  that  was  to 
lay  the  first  stone  of  his  reputation.  He  had  fancied  himself 
sitting  down  to  that  first  page,  calm  and  collected,  armed  with  a 
plot  already  thoroughly  elaborated,  charmed  beforehand  with  the 
characters  of  his  own  invention,  carried  away  from  the  first  by 
the  spirit  of  the  action,  cheered  at  every  page  by  the  certainty  of 
success,  because  failure  was  to  have  been  excluded  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  precautions.  And  here  he  was,  without  an  idea  in 
his  brain  or  the  least  subject  for  an  excuse,  beginning  a  romance 
which  was  to  be  judged  step  by  step  by  the  person  of  all  others 
most  dear  to  him. 

George  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink  a  second  time  and  then 
glanced  at  the  calendar.     It  was  the  fifth  of  May. 
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'  Well/  he  said  aloud,  '  there  is  luck  in  odd  numbers.  Here 
goes  my  first  novel ! ' 

And  thereupon,  to  his  own  great  surprise,  he  began  writing 
rapidly.  He  did  not  know  what  was  coming,  he  hardly  knew 
whether  his  hero  had  black  hair  or  brown,  and  as  for  the  heroine, 
he  had  not  thought  of  her  at  all.  But  the  hero  was  himself, 
and  was  passing  a  night  of  great  anxiety  and  distress  in  a  small 
room,  in  a  small  house,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  reason 
of  his  anxiety  and  distress  was  a  profound  secret  as  yet,  be- 
cause George  had  not  invented  it,  but  there  was  no  diflSculty 
in  depicting  his  state  of  mind.  The  writer  had  just  spent 
that  very  night  himself,  and  was  describing  it  while  the  sun 
was  yet  scarcely  risen.  He  chuckled  viciously  as  he  drove  his  pen 
along  the  lines  and  wrote  out  the  ready  phrases  that  rushed  into 
his  brain.  It  was  inexpressibly  comic  to  be  giving  all  the  details 
of  his  hero's  suflFering  without  having  the  smallest  idea  of  what 
caused  it ;  but,  as  he  went  on,  he  found  that  his  silence  upon 
this  important  point  was  lending  an  uncanny  air  of  mystery  to 
his  first  chapter,  and  his  own  interest  was  unexpectedly  aroused. 

It  seemed  strange,  too,  to  find  himself  at  liberty  to  devote 
as  much  s]>ace  as  he  pleased  to  the  elaboration  of  details  that 
attracted  his  attention,  and  to  feel  that  he  was  not  limited  in 
space  as  he  had  hitherto  been  in  all  he  wrote.  Of  course,  when 
he  stopped  to  think  of  what  he  was  to  do  next,  he  was  as  much 
convinced  as  ever  that  nothing  could  come  of  his  attempt  beyond 
this  first  chapter.  The  whole  aflFair  was  like  a  sort  of  trial  gallop 
over  the  paper,  and  doubtless,  when  he  read  over  what  he  had 
written,  he  would  be  convinced  of  its  worthlessness.  He  re- 
membered his  first  fiery  article  upon  the  critics,  and  the  wholesale 
cutting  and  pruning  it  had  required  before  he  could  even  submit 
it  to  Johnson.  Then,  however,  he  had  written  under  the  influence 
of  anger ;  now,  he  was  conscious  of  a  new  pleasure  in  every  sen- 
tence, his  ideas  came  smoothly  to  the  surface,  and  his  own  language 
had  a  freshness  which  he  did  not  recognise.  In  old  times  he  had 
studied  the  manner  of  great  writers  in  the  attempt  to  improve 
his  own,  and  his  style  had  been  subject  to  violent  attacks  of 
Carlyle  and  to  lucid  intervals  of  Macaulay,  he  had  worshipped 
at  Buskin's  exquisite  shrine  and  had  offered  incense  in  Landor's 
classic  temple,  he  had  eaten  of  Thackeray's  salt  and  had  drunk 
long  draughts  from  Dickens's  loving-cup.  Perhaps  each  had  pro- 
duced its  effect,  but  now  he  was  no  longer  conscious  of  receiving 
influence  from  any  of  them.     For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
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was  himself,  for  better,  for  worse,  to  fail  or  to  succeed.  His 
soul  and  his  consciousness  expanded  together  in  a  new  and  in- 
toxicating life,  as  he  struck  those  first  reckless  strokes  in  the 
delicious  waters  of  the  unknown. 

He  forgot  everything — dress,  breakfast,  his  father,  the  time  of 
day  and  the  time  of  year,  and  when  he  rose  from  his  seat  he  had 
written  the  first  chapter  of  his  novel.  For  some  occult  reason  he 
had  stopped  suddenly  and  dropped  his  pen.  He  knew  instinctively 
that  he  had  reached  his  first  halting-place,  and  he  paused  for 
breath,  left  the  table  and  went  to  the  window.  To  his  astonish- 
ment the  sun  was  already  casting  shadows  in  the  little  brick  yard, 
and  he  knew  that  it  must  be  past  noon.  He  looked  at  himself 
and  saw  that  he  was  not  dressed,  then  he  looked  at  his  watch  and 
found  that  it  was  one  o'clock.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  for  it  had  all 
been  like  a  dream,  like  a  vision  of  fairyland,  like  a  night  spent  at 
the  play.  On  the  table  lay  many  pages  of  closely-written  matter, 
numbered  and  neatly  put  together  by  sheer  force  of  habit.  He 
hardly  knew  what  they  contained,  and  he  was  quite  unable  to  recall 
the  words  that  opened  the  first  paragraph.  But  he  knew  the  last 
sentence  by  heart,  for  it  was  still  ringing  in  his  brain,  and,  strange 
to  say,  he  knew  what  was  to  come  next,  though  he  seemed  not  to 
have  known  it  so  long  as  he  held  his  pen.  While  he  dressed  him- 
self the  whole  book,  confused  in  its  details  but  clear  in  its  general 
outline,  presented  itself  to  his  contemplation,  and  he  knew  that  he 
should  write  it  as  he  saw  it.  It  would  assuredly  not  be  a  good 
novel,  it  would  never  be  published,  and  he  was  wasting  his  time, 
but  it  would  be  a  book,  and  he  should  keep  his  promise  to  Con- 
stance. He  went  downstairs  and  found  his  father  at  luncheon,  with 
a  newspaper  beside  him. 

'  Well,  George,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  *  I  thought  you  were 
never  going  to  get  up.' 

*I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  been  to  bed,'  answered 
the  young  man.  'But  I  know  that  I  have  been  writing  since 
it  was  daylight  and  have  had  no  breakfast.' 

'  That  is  a  bad  way  of  beginning  the  day,*  said  Jonah  Wood, 
shaking  his  head.  *  You  will  derange  your  digestion  by  these 
habits.     It  is  idle  to  try  such  experiments  on  the  human  frame.' 

'  It  was  quite  an  unwilling  experiment.  I  forgot  all  about 
eating.  I  had  some  work  that  had  to  be  done,  and  so  I  put  it 
through.' 

'  More  articles  ?  '  inquired  his  father  with  kindly  interest. 

'  I  believe  I  am  writing  a  book,'  said  George.     '  It  is  a  new 
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sensatioD,  and  very  exhilarating,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  anything 
about  it  till  I  have  got  on  with  it  further/ 

*  A  book,  eh  ?  Well,  I  vrish  you  success,  George.  I  hope  you 
are  well  prepared,  and  that  you  ¥rill  do  nothing  hasty  or  ill-con- 
sidered,' 

'  No,  indeed  ! '  exclaimed  George  with  a  laugh. 

Hasty  and  ill-considered!  Could  any  two  epithets  better 
describe  the  way  in  which  he  had  gone  to  work  ?  What  rubbish 
it  would  be  when  it  was  finished,  he  thought,  as  he  attacked 
the  cold  meat  and  pickles.  He  realised  that  he  was  desperately 
hungry,  and  unaccountably  gay  considering  that  he  anticipated 
a  total  failure,  and  it  was  surprising  that,  while  he  beheved  that 
he  had  been  producing  trash,  he  should  be  in  such  a  hurry  to 
finish  his  meal  in  order  to  produce  more.  Nothing,  however, 
seemed  to  be  of  the  slightest  importance,  except  to  write  as  fast 
as  he  could  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  manuscript  to  read  to 
C!onstance  at  the  first  opportunity. 

That  night  before  going  to  bed  he  sat  down  in  a  comfortable 
chair,  lit  a  pipe  and  read  over  what  he  had  written.  It  must  be 
very  poor  stuflF,  of  course,  he  considered,  because  he  had  turned  it 
out  so  quickly ;  but  he  experienced  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of 
his  life  in  reading  it  over.  The  phrases  sent  thrills  of  satisfaction 
through  him,  and  his  hand  trembled  as  he  took  up  one  sheet . 
after  another.  It  was  strange  that  he  should  be  able  to  take 
such  delight  in  what  must  manifestly  be  so  bad.  But,  bad  or 
not,  the  thing  was  alive,  and  the  characters  were  his  compa- 
nions, whispering  in  his  ear  the  words  that  they  were  to  speak, 
and  bringing  with  them  their  individual  atmospheres,  while  a  sort 
of  secondary  and  almost  unconscious  imagination  performed  the 
scene-shifting  in  a  smooth  and  masterly  fashion. 

Three  days  later,  he  sat  beside  Constance  Fearing  upon  a 
wooden  bench  in  a  retired  nook  in  Central  Park.  The  weather 
was  gloriously  beautiful,  and  the  whole  world  smelt  of  violet* 
and  sunshine.  Everything  was  fresh  and  peaceful,  and  the  stillness 
was  broken  only  by  the  voices  of  laughing  children  who  played 
together  a  hundred  yards  away  firom  where  the  pair  were  sitting. 

*  And  now,  begin,*  said  Constance  eagerly,  as  George  produced 
his  folded  manuscript. 

'  It  is  horrible  stuff,'  he  said.  '  I  had  really  much  rather  not 
read  it.' 

'Shall  I  go  away?' 
'No; 
VOL.  xvm.  NO.  cv.  Y 
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'  '  Then  read ! ' 

A  great  wave  of  timidity  came  over  the  young  man  in  that 
moment.  He  could  not  account  for  it,  for  he  had  often  read  to 
Constance  the  manuscript  of  his  short  articles.  But  this  seemed 
very  diflferent.  He  let  the  folded  sheets  rest  on  his  knee  and 
gazed  into  the  distance,  seeing  nothing  and  wishing  that  he  might 
sink  through  the  earth  into  his  own  room.  To  judge  from  the 
sensation  in  his  throat,  he  would  not  be  able  to  read  at  all.  Then 
all  at  once  he  grew  cold.  He  had  undertaken  to  do  this  thing 
and  he  must  carry  it  through,  come  what  might.  C!onstance  would 
not  laugh  at  him,  and  she  would  be  just.  He  wished  that  she 
were  Johnson,  for  it  would  be  easier. 

'  I  am  waiting,'  she  said  with  a  gentle  smile.     Qeorge  laughed. 

^  I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life/  he  said.  ^  I  know  what 
stage  fright  is  now.' 

Constance  looked  at  him,  and  she  liked  his  timidity  more 
than  she  had  often  liked  his  boldness.  She  felt  that  she  loved 
him  a  little  more  than  before.  Her  voice  was  very  soft  when  she 
spoke. 

*  Are  you  afraid  of  me,  dear  ? '  she  asked. 

The  blood  came  to  Greorge's  face.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  used  an  endearing  expression  in  speaking  to  him. 

*  Not  since  you  have  said  that,'  he  answered,  opening  the  sheets. 
He  read  the  first  chapter,  and  she  did  not  interrupt  him. 

Occasionally  he  glanced  at  her  face.  It  was  very  grave  and 
thoughtful,  and  he  could  not  guess  what  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

*  That  is  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,'  he  said  at  last,  '  Do 
you  like  it  ?  ' 

*  Go  on  I '  she  exclaimed  quickly,  without  heeding  his  question, 
George  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  read  on  to  the  end  of  what 

he  had  brought.  Whatever  Constance  might  think  of  the  work, 
she  was  evidently  anxious  to  hear  it,  and  this  fact  at  least  gave 
him  a  little  courage.  When  he  had  finished,  he  folded  up  the 
sheets  quickly  and  returned  them  to  his  pocket,  without  looking 
at  his  companion's  face.  He  did  not  dare  ask  her  again  for  her 
opinion,  and  he  waited  for  her  to  speak.  But  she  said  nothing 
and  leaned  back  in  her  seat,  apparently  contemplating  the  trees. 

'  Would  you  like  to  walk  a  little  ? '  George  asked  in  an  un- 
steady voice*    He  now  took  it  for  granted  that  she  was  not  pleased. 

'  Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  think  of  your  three  chapters  ? ' 

'  Yes,  x>lea8e,'  he  answered  nervously. 

*  They  are  very,  very  good.     They  are  as  much  better  thatt 
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toything  you  have  ever  done  before  as  champagne  is  better  than 
soda-water.' 

'  Not  really !  *  George  exclaimed  in  genuine  and  overwhelming 
surprise.     *  You  are  not  in  earnest  ? ' 

'  Indeed  I  am/  Constance  answered  with  some  impatience. 
*  Do  you  think  I  would  say  such  a  thing  if  I  were  not  sure  of  it  ? 
Do  you  not  feel  it  yourself?  Did  you  not  know  it  when  you  were 
writing  ? ' 

*No — I  thought,  because  it  was  written  so  fast,  it  could  not 
be  worth  much.  Indeed,  I  think  so  still — I  am  afraid  that  you 
are ' 

'  Mistaken  ? ' 

*  Perhaps — carried  away  because  you  like  me,  or  because  you 
think  I  ought  to  write  well.' 

*  Nonsense.  Promise  me  that  you  will  not  show  this  book  to 
anyone  until  it  is  quite  finished.  I  want  you  to  take  my  word  for 
it,  to  believe  in  my  judgment,  because  I  know  I  am  right.  Will 
you?' 

'  Of  course  I  will.  To  whom  should  I  show  it  ?  I  think  I 
should  be  ashamed.' 

'  You  need  not  be  ashamed  if  you  go  on  in  that  way.  When 
wiU  you  have  written  more  ? ' 

*Give  me  three  days — ^that  will  give  you  three  chapters  at 
least  and  take  you  well  into  the  story.  You  are  not  going  out  of 
town  yet  ? ' 

*  I  shall  not  go  until  it  is  finished,'  said  Constance  with  great 
determination.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that  George  would 
write  better  if  he  wrote  very  fast,  and  she  meant  to  urge  him  to 
do  his  utmost. 

*  But  that  may  take  a  long  time,'  he  objected. 

*  No,  it  will  not,'  she  answered.  *  You  would  not  keep  in  New 
York  when  it  is  too  hot,  would  you  ? ' 

*  I  will  do  my  best,'  said  George. 

He  kept  his  word,  and  three  weeks  later  he  sat  in  his  room,  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  writing  the  last  page  of  his  first 
novel.  He  was  in  a  state  of  indescribable  excitement,  though  he 
seemed  to  be  no  longer  thinking  at  all.  The  pen  seemed  to  do 
the  work  of  itself,  and  he  followed  the  words  that  appeared  so 
quickly  with  a  feverish  interest.  He  had  not  the  least  idea  how 
it  would  all  look  when  it  was  done,  but  something  told  him  that 
it  was  being  done  in  the  right  way.  His  hand  flew  from  side  to 
side  of  the  paper,  and  then  stopped  suddenly,  why,  he  could  not 
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tell.  It  was  not  possible  that  there  should  be  nothing  more  to 
say,  no  more  to  add,  not  one  word  to  make  the  completion  more 
complete.  He  collected  his  thoughts  and  read  the  page  over 
carefully  to  the  end.  No — there  was  nothing  wanting,  and  one 
word  more  would  spoil  the  conclusion. 

*  I  do  not  understand  why,  I  am  sure,'  he  said  to  himself. 
'  But  that  is  the  end,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  So  here  it 
goes !     "  George— Winton— Wood— May  29th.*' ' 

He  pushed  the  sheet  away  from  him.  Rather  theatrical,  he 
thought,  to  sign  his  name  to  it,  as  though  it  were  a  real  book,  and 
as  though  the  manuscript  were  worth  keeping.  He  had  done  it 
all  to  please  Constance,  and  Constance  was  pleased.  In  twenty- 
four  days  he  had  concocted  a  novel — and  he  had  never  in  his  life 
enjoyed  twenty-four  days  so  much.  That  was  because  he  had 
seen  Constance  so  often  and  because  this  wretched  scroll  had 
amused  her.  Would  she  like  the  last  three  chapters  ?  Of  course 
she  would.  He  would  take  her  the  whole  manuscript  and  make 
her  a  present  of  it.  That  was  all  it  could  be  good  for.  To  publish 
such  stuff  would  be  folly,  even  if  any  publisher  could  be  found  to 
abet  such  madness.  On  the  whole,  he  would  prefer  to  throw  the 
whole  into  the  fire.  Nobody  could  tell.  He  might  be  famous 
some  day  in  the  far  future,  and  then,  when  he  was  dead  and  gone, 
and  could  not  interfere  any  longer,  some  abominable  literary 
executor  would  get  hold  of  this  thing  and  print  it,  and  show  the 
world  what  an  egregious  ass  the  celebrated  Greorge  Winton  Wood 
had  been  when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  But  Constance  could 
have  it  if  she  liked,  on  condition  that  it  was  never  shown  to 
anybody. 

Thereupon  George  tumbled  into  bed  and  slept  soundly  until 
ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  when  he  gathered  up  his 
manuscript,  tied  it  up  into  a  neat  bundle,  and  went  to  meet 
Constance  at  their  accustomed  trysting-place  in  the  Park. 

There  were  some  very  striking  passages  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  book,  and  George  read  them  as  well  as  he  could.  Indeed, 
as  many  of  the  best  speeches  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero 
and  were  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  the  lady  of  his  affections, 
George  found  it  very  natural  to  speak  them  to  Constance  and  to 
give  them  a  very  tender  emphasis.  It  was  clear,  too,  that  Con- 
stance imderstood  the  real  intention  of  the  love-making,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  appreciated  it,  for  the  colour  came  and  went  softly 
in  her  face,  and  there  was  sometimes  a  little  moisture  in  her  eyes 
and  sometimes  a  Ught  that  is  not  caused  by  mere  interest  in  an 
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everyday  novel.  George  wtote  better  than  he  talked,  as  many 
men  do  who  are  bom  writers.  There  was  music  in  his  phrases, 
but  it  was  the  music  of  pure  nature  and  not  the  rhythm  of  a 
studied  prose.  That  was  what  most  struck  the  attention  of  the 
young  girl  who  sat  beside  him,  drinking  in  the  words  which  she 
knew  were  meant  for  her,  and  which  she  felt  were  more  beautiful 
than  anything  she  had  heard  before. 

To  tell  the  truth,  though  she  had  spoken  her  admiration  very 
frankly  and  forcibly,  she  was  beginning  to  doubt  her  own  ability 
to  judge  of  the  work.  If  George's  talent  were  really  as  great  as 
it  now  seemed  to  her,  how  had  it  remained  concealed  so  long  ? 
There  had  been  nothing  to  compare  with  this  in  his  numerous 
short  writings.  Was  this  because  they  had  not  been  addressed  to 
herself,  or  was  it  for  this  very  reason  that  his  novel  was  so  much 
more  fascinating  ?  Or  was  it  really  because  he  had  at  last  found 
out  his  strength  and  was  beginning  to  use  it  like  a  giant  ?  She 
could  not  tell.  She  confessed  to  herself  that  she  had  assumed 
much  in  setting  up  her  judgment  as  a  standard  for  him  in  the 
matter.  The  more  he  had  read,  the  more  she  had  been  amazed 
at  his  knowledge  of  things  and  men,  at  his  easy  versatility,  and  at 
the  power  he  displayed  in  the  more  dramatic  parts  of  the  book. 
Of  one  thing  she  felt  sure.  The  book  would  be  read  and  would 
be  liked  by  the  class  of  people  with  whom  she  associated.  What 
the  critics  might  think  or  say  about  it  was  another  matter. 

She  had  been  prepared  for  something  well  done  at  the  last,  but 
she  had  not  anticipated  the  ending — that  ending  which  had  so 
much  surprised  the  writer  himself  in  his  inexperience  of  his  own 
powers.  His  voice  trembled  as  he  read  the  last  page,  and  he  was 
not  even  conscious  of  being  ashamed  of  showing  so  much  feeling 
about  the  creatures  of  his  imagination.  He  was  aware,  as  in  a 
dream,  that  Constance's  small  hand  was  tightly  clasped  in  his 
while  he  was  reading,  and  then,  as  his  voice  ceased,  he  felt  her 
head  resting  against  his  shoulder.  She  was  looking  down,  and 
he  could  only  see  that  there  was  colour  in  her  face,  but  as  he 
gazed  at  the  tiny  fair  curls  that  were  just  visible  to  him  he  saw  a 
crystal  tear  fall  upon  his  rough  sleeve  and  glisten  in  the  May 
sunlight. 

'  You  have  dropped  one  of  your  diamonds,'  he  said  softly. 
'  Is  it  for  me — or  for  the  man  in  the  book  ?  * 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a  happy  smile. 

'  You  should  know  best,'  she  answered. 

Her  fi[ice  was  very  near  to  his,  and  though  his  came  nearer. 
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she  did  not  draw  hers  away.  George  forgot  the  nurses  and  the 
children  in  the  distance.  If  all  his  assembled  acquaintances  had 
been  drawn  up  in  ranks  before  him  he  would  have  forgotten  their 
presence  too.  His  lips  touched  her  cheek,  not  timidly,  nor  roughly 
either,  though  he  felt  for  one  moment  that  his  blood  was  on  fire. 
Then  she  drew  back  quickly  and  took  her  hand  from  his. 

*  It  is  very  wrong  of  me,'  she  said,  *  Perhaps  I  shall  never 
love  you  enough  for  that.' 

'  How  can  you  say  so  ?  Was  it  for  the  man  in  the  book,  then, 
after  all?' 

'  I  do  not  know — forget  it.     It  may  come  some  day ^ 

^  Is  it  nearer  than  it  was  ?  Is  it  any  nearer  ? '  George  asked 
very  tenderly. 

^  I  do  not  know.  I  am  very  foolish.  Your  book  moved  me,  I 
suppose — ^it  is  so  grand,  that  last  part,  where  he  tells  her  the 
truth,  and  she  sees  how  noble  he  has  been  all  through.' 

^I  am  glad  you  have  liked  it  so  much.  It  was  written  to 
amuse  you,  and  it  has  done  that,  at  all  events.  So  here  it  is.  Do 
you  care  to  keep  it  ? ' 

Constance  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  not  understanding  what 
he  meant. 

*  Of  course  I  want  it,'  she  answered.  '  After  it  is  printed,  give 
it  back  to  me.' 

*  Printed  ! '  exclaimed  George  contemptuously.  *  Do  you 
think  anybody  would  publish  it  ?  Do  you  really  think  I  would 
offer  it  to  anybody  ? ' 

^  You  are  not  serious  ? '  said  the  young  girl,  staring  at  him. 

'Indeed  I  am  in  earnest.  Do  you  believe  a  novel  can  be 
dashed  off  in  that  way,  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  be  good 
for  anything?  Why,  it  needs  six  months  at  least  to  write  a 
book!' 

'  What  do  you  call  this  ? '  Constance  asked,  growing  suddenly 
cold  and  taking  the  manuscript  from  his  hands. 

'  Not  a  book,  certainly.  It  is  a  scrawl  of  some  sort.,  a  little 
better  than  a  dime  novel,  a  little  poorer  than  the  last  thrilling 
tale  in  a  cheap  weekly.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  not  a  publishable 
story.' 

Constance  could  not  believe  her  ears.  She  did  not  know 
whether  to  be  angry  at  his  persistent  contempt  of  her  opinion,  or 
to  be  frightened  at  the  possibility  of  his  being  right. 

*We  cannot  both  be  right,'  she  said  at  last,  with  sudden 
energy.     *  One  of  us  two  must  be  an  idiot — an  absolute  idiot — 
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and — well,  I  would  rather  not  think  that  I  am  the  one,  you 
know.' 

George  laughed  and  tried  to  take  the  manuscript  back,  but 
flhe  held  it  behind  her  and  faced  him. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ? '  he  asked,  when  he  saw 
that  she  was  determined  to  keep  it. 

*  I  will  not  tell  you.  Did  you  not  say  you  had  written  it  for 
me?' 

'  Yes,  but  for  you  alone/ 

*  Not  at  all.  It  is  my  property,  and  I  will  make  any  use  of  it 
I  like.' 

'  Please  do  not  show  it  to  anyone,'  he  said  very  earnestly. 

'  I  promise  nothing.     It  is  mine  to  dispose  of  as  I  see  fit.' 

'  Let  me  look  over  it  at  least — I  am  sure  it  is  full  of  bad 
EngUsh,  and  there  are  lots  of  words  left  out,  and  the  punctuation 
is  erratic.     Give  me  that  chance.' 

*No;  I  will  not.  You  can  do  it  on  the  proof.  You  are 
always  telling  me  what  you  do  on  the  proofs  of  things.' 

'  Constance !  For  heaven's  sake  give  it  back  to  me  and  think 
no  more  about  it,' 

*  Do  you  love  me  ? ' 

*  You  know  I  do ' 

'  And  do  you  want  me  to  love  you  ? 1  may,  you  know.' 

'  I  want  nothing  else.     But,  Constance,  I  beg  of  you ' 

*  Then  apply  your  gigantic  intellect  to  the  contemplation  of 
what  concerns  you.  To  be  short,  mind  your  own  business,  and  go 
home.' 

'Please ' 

'  If  you  are  not  gone  before  I  count  five  I  shall  hate  you.  I 
am  beginning — one — two ' 

'  WeU,  there  is  one  satisfaction,'  said  George,  abandoning  the 
contest ;  *  if  you  send  it  to  a  publisher  to  read  you  will  never  see 
it  again,  nor  hear  of  it.' 

'I  will  stand  over  him  while  he  reads  it,'  said  Constance, 
laughing.  *  If  you  are  good  you  can  take  me  to  the  carriage — if 
not,  go  away.' 

George  walked  by  her  side  and  helped  her  into  the  brougham 
that  waited  for  her  a  short  distance  from  the  place  where  they 
had  sat.  He  was  utterly  overcome  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation, 
and  did  not  even  attempt  to  speak. 

'  It  is  a  great  book,'  said  Constance,  speaking  through  the 
open  window  aft^r  he  had  shut  the  door,     *  Tell  him  to  go  home.' 
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^  I  do  not  care  a  straw  what  it  is,  so  long  as  it  has  pleased  you. 
—Home,  John !  * 

'  Yes,  sir/ 

And  away  the  carriage  rolled.  Constance  had  not  determined 
what  she  should  do  with  her  prize,  but  she  was  not  long  in  making 
up  her  mind.  George  had  often  spoken  of  his  friend  Johnson, 
and  had  shown  her  articles  written  by  him.  It  struck  her  that 
he  would  be  the  very  person  to  whom  she  might  apply  for  help- 
George  would  never  suspect  her  of  having  gone  to  him,  and,  from 
all  accounts,  he  was  an  extremely  reticent  and  judicious  personage. 
She  told  the  coachman  to  drive  her  to  the  office  of  the  newspaper 
to  which  Johnson  belonged,  and  to  beguile  the  time  she  began  to 
read  the  manuscript  over  again  from  the  beginning.  When  the 
carriage  stopped  she  did  not  know  that  she  had  been  driving  for 
more  than  an  hour  since  she  had  left  George  standing  in  the  road 
in  the  Park. 


(ToU  andm^d,) 
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Some  Novels. 

THERE  exists,  I  am  informed,  a  popular  superstition  that  I 
generally  review  each  of  Mr.  Haggard's  novels  in  from  nine 
to  twenty-nine  several  places.  This  is  not  precisely  accurate — 
much  the  contrary ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  review 
his  Eric  Brighteyea '  once,  if  I  please.  About  one  thing  I  am 
quite  certain — the  end  of  this  century  may  like  Eric  or  may  dis- 
like him,  but  he  would  have  been  highly  popular  in  Icelandic 
circles  some  six  hundred  years  ago.  Jan,  the  thrall,  who  is  said 
to  have  told  the  history,  in  which  he  took  a  sad  part,  must  have 
received  plenty  of  gold  rings  for  his  j)ains,  and  must  have  lived 
in  comfortable  vrinter  quarters.  This  may  not  have  consoled  him 
for  the  memory  of  his  revealing  Eric's  secret,  at  Swanhild's 
threat,  but  perhaps  no  man  would  hold  his  peace  when  threatened 
with  the  torture  of  Wolf  the  Unwashed.  What  that  was  may  be 
read  in  Sir  Greorge  Dasent's  Story  of  Burnt  Njal — a  modem 
novelist  or  a  modem  writer  cannot  be  more  explicit.  EriCy  then, 
I  think,  would  assuredly  have  shared  the  success  of  the  Njala  and 
Qrettta.  It  contains  the  elements  of  a  good  saga :  plenty  of  fighting, 
a  brave  man's  battle  with  £ftte,  an  evil  witch-woman,'  ghosts  of  that 
strange  material  character  which  peopled  the  Icelandic  imagina- 
tion. The  humour  of  Skallagrim  the  Baresark  is  the  right  Ice- 
landic humour — cruel  and  keen,  and  the  loyalty  of  that  unlucky 
axe-wielder  would  make  Norsemen  forgive  his  fatal  love  of  ale. 
Skallagrim  is  among  Mr.  Haggard's  best  men ;  a  critic  might  call 
him  a  Norse  Umslopogaas,  but  such  characters  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  and  were  highly  resj^ected  when  once  they  ceased  to 
be  Baresarks,  or  furious  masterless  bullies. 

The  difficulties  of  Mr.  Haggard's  enterprise  were  very  great 
indeed.  I  do  not  say  that  he  has  overcome  them  all ;  perhaps 
they  were  not  all  to  be  overcome.     First,  it  is  hard  to  interest  a 

^  LoDgmans. 
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modem  audience  in  these  old  Northern  ancestors  of  oura.  Psy- 
chology they  had  none,  for  personal  influence  they  substituted 
witchcraft,  and  the  craft  of  their  witches  was  peculiarly  gross  and 
palpable.  Their  evil  passions  took  the  visible  shapes  of  f&miliar 
spiritual  beasts,  wolves,  rats,  and  what  not.  Their  very  ghosts 
fought  hard,  and  could  be  wounded,  or  even  slain  with  the  second 
death  that  does  not  die.  They  believed  in  dreams,  in  second- 
sight,  in  the  apparitions  of  Noms  and  Valkyries,  in  the  songs  of 
the  dead  Guimar,  well  content  within  his  howe.  These  beliefs 
are  dead,  less  picturesque  bogies  have  taken  their  place.  Then 
the  endless  vendettas,  the  blood-feuds,  are  unknown  to  us,  except 
in  Corsica,  though  Mark  Twain  shows  us  how  they  prevailed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  fifty  years  ago.  The  question  of 
style  is  another  di£Sculty.  Perhaps  you  cannot  tell  a  tale  of  these 
days  in  a  modem  manner,  yet  Mr.  Morris  is  accused  of  being  too 
archaic  in  the  language  of  his  saga  library.  Perhaps  the  same 
accusation  may  be  brought  against  the  manner  of  EHo^  yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  a  more  modem  strain  could  seem  appropriate. 
Once  more,  we  want  a  love-story  in  a  romance,  and  of  love  (except 
in  the  purely  mythical  VoUwinga)  the  Icelanders  thought  little, 
or  said  little.  Litigation,  ¥rith  them,  holds  the  place  which  love 
holds  with  us,  but  not  even  the  science  of  Maurer  could  make 
much  Icelandic  legal  business  enchanting  to  novel  readers. 
Finally,  sagas  never,  or  hardly  ever,  '  end  well.'  Fate  is  too  much 
for  the  righteous  and  peaceful  Njal,  as  for  the  stem  Skarphedinn, 
and  the  chivalrous  Gimnar,  and  that  rude  champion,  Grrettir,  and 
the  brave  young  Olaf,  Howard's  son.  Fate  dogs  Eric  Brighteyes, 
too,  from  his  birth :  a  life  of  trial  and  of  battle,  a  long  wooing,  and 
one  hour  of  dear-bought  love,  and  a  warrior's  death,  were  what 
the  Noms  had*  in  store  for  him.  Many  single  adventures  in  his 
career  of  adventure  are,  to  my  mind,  excellent,  and  worthy  of  the 
North.  The  all  but  deathly  love-scene  in  the  snow ;  the  descent 
of  Grolden  Foss ;  the  first  meeting  with  the  Baresark ;  the  storming 
of  his  cavern ;  the  fight  at  sea,  and  the  escape  of  Eric  and  Skalla- 
grim,  as  of  Signy  and  Sinfiotli,  ixova  bondage;  the  walking  of 
Swanhild's  spectre  on  the  waters ;  the  scene  of  the  dead  mother ; 
the  dealings  with  Grudruda  in  the  cave,  and  all  the  fateful  end  after 
Skallagrim's  unhappy  drinking  bout ;  his  repentance ;  the  wrath 
and  forgiveness  of  Eric — these  things  seem  to  me  good  examples 
of  the  saga ;  more  or  better  can  be  said  of  no  work.  But  then  a 
distinguished  critic,  Mr.  Oswald  Crawford,  has  recently  declared 
that   sagas  are   pointless,  and  prolix,  and  something   else  be- 
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ginning  with  ^  p/  which  I  have  forgotten.  This  is  probably  an 
ultimate  question  of  personal  taste ;  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
that  I  found  most  three-volume  novels  as  devoid  of  prolixity,  as 
much  to  the  point,  as  apt  to  stir  the  blood,  and  to  move  the 
lacrymcB  rerum,  as  I  find  many  sagas,  Eric  among  the  rest. 
There  are,  perhaps,  passages  which  seem  scarcely  correct  in  treat- 
ment. Of  all  literature,  the  saga  is  the  least  exclamatory,  the 
least  rhetorical.  In  Eric  there  are  passages  too  rhetorical  and  too 
descriptive  for  my  own  taste.  I  do  not  feel  as  if  the  Finnish 
witch-wife,  Groa,  were  a  success.  There  may  be  speeches  too  ora- 
torical. One  cannot,  however,  blame  Eric  for  singing  songs  in 
praise  of  his  own  prowess.  From  Lamech  to  Alan  Breck,  nay,  to 
Jacky,  the  black  fellow  in  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,  these  impul- 
sive natural  heroes,  like  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  all  boasted 
themselves  after  battle.  Eric  would  have  been  no  Norseman  of 
his  age  if  he  had  refrained.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
novel  is  a  correct  picture  of  heroic  life  in  Iceland,  as  conceived  of 
by  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  men  who  lived  it.  I  doubt 
whether  the  hell-shoon  were  bound  on  the  feet  of  dead  women ; 
except  for  that  detail,  I  see  no  error  in  the  Realien.  And  when 
Gudruda  goes  up  to  cut  the  long  hair  of  the  fever-stricken  Eric, 
when  she  sits  through  all  the  silver  northern  night  above  the 
slain  who  died  at  her  bridal,  as  when  Hal  cuts  the  grappling  iron, 
and  Skallagrim  drinks  at  his  last  lonely  bout,  and  strikes  his  last 
stroke,  I  feel  that  all  this  is  real ;  that  this  has  been  so ;  or  so  has 
seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  men  from  whom  we  draw  our  own  lives. 
It  is  a  great  saga,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  sagas,  and  in  the  last 
six  hundred  years  no  man  but  Mr.  Haggard  could  have  written 
it.  With  Icelanders  he  is  at  home,  and,  as  it  were,  in  the  native 
air  of  his  imagination, 

I  have  not  for  long  been  more  entertained  than  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  Creatures  of  Circumstance}  All  the  works  of  the 
eminent  golfer,  whom  the  world  calls,  '  for  love  and  for  euphony, 
Horace,'  are  genial,  but  this  is  by  far  his  best  essay  in  fiction. 
There  is  not  much  of  a  plot  (though  Mr.  Hutchinson  keeps  his 
eye  steadily  on  his  hero's  character  and  its  development).  There 
is  no  skill  in  construction,  but  there  is  very  great  skill  in  the  in- 
troduction of  lively  bits  of  narrative.  The  old  cricketing  sexton, 
Mr.  Slocombe,  is  a  gem ;  so  is  the  explosive  Colonel,  with  his 
empty  sleeve  full  of  cheroots.  The  fun  to  be  got  out  of  glass 
eyes  seems  limited,  but  the  accident  to  the  Colonel's  glass  eye 

»  JiOngrmapfl. 
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makes  one  laugh  an  old-fashioned  laugh.  Mrs.  Etheredge  is  very 
like  some  people  we  meet,  especially  when  she  is  a  mass  of 
^  golden  hysterics.*  Fortunately  we  do  not  often  meet  ladies  who 
give  themselves  their  heads  quite  so  freely  as  Sybil.  She  is 
unmaidenly  with  Lord  Momingham— very ;  but  there  is  a  dash 
of  wild  humour  in  the  pre-nuptial  contract  which  she  writes  out 
for  him,  that  makes  even  so  violent  a  scene  not  unendurable. 
Of  humour,  the  character  of  Mr.  Cheadle  is  full.  His  son  is  an 
excellent  and  most  original  study.  The. American  scenes  are 
fresh  and  full  of  life.  The  Creature  is  a  mystery,  like  Sybil's  final 
mysticism,  but  '  How  they  lost  the  Creature '  is  a  wonderful  piece 
of  description.  Whether  the  hero,  a  cricketer  of  almost  godlike 
prowess,  would,  could,  or  should  have  written  that  false  letter  to 
Sybil,  who  can  say  ?  We  mortals  eternally  do  the  wrong  and  the 
unexpected  thing,  the  thing  we  could  have  sworn  that  we  would 
never  do.  It  was  *  faith  unfaithful ' — ^we  cannot  say  that  it  was 
impossible.  Mr.  Hutchinson  gets  into  a  few  bunkers,  and  other 
hazards,  but  he  plays  out  of  them  very  cleverly.  There  is 
passion  in  the  book,  there  is  humour,  there  is  kindness,  and  there 
is  more  of  the  modem  disagreeable  than  I  like,  but  many  readers 
like  it.  The  comparison  of  a  sonnet  to  a  hwrd-boiled  egg  wiU 
delight  all  disdainers  of  sonnets,  which,  certainly,  are  *  very  filKng 
at  the  price.'  Distinctly  we  may  applaud  and  thank  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson at  the  close  of  his  round.  He  amuses  us.  He  makes  us 
laugh.  He  takes  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  he  has  an  elfish  know- 
ledge of  new  Companies,  Limited,  which  can  only  have  been 
acquired  by  great  study  and  at  much  expense.  Next  time,  if 
there  is  to  be  another  time,  perhaps  he  may  be  less  frankly  care- 
less of  construction,  and  a  trifle  less  facetious  in  manner,  now  and 

then. 

*     • 

« 

'  Q.'s  *  Eomance,  The  Splendid  Spur^  was  such  a  delightful 
novel  that  all  its  readers  must  have  hurried  to  acquire  his  Noughts 
and  Grossest  I  own  that  I  am  a  little  disappointed  in  Noughts 
and  Crosses.  They  are  brief  and  usually  bizarre  stories  and 
sketches,  which  a  little  remind  one  of  tales  by  M.  Coppte.  The 
Outlandish  Ladies  is  a  trifle  too  outlandish.  Fortunio,  equally 
odd,  is  much  more  poetic,  one  of  the  best  where  all  have  a  strange 
original  poetry  of  their  own.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  Q.'s 
varieties  of  fiction.  His  Contes,  however,  fall  short  of  M.  Paul 
Bourget's  ten  n§w  ones,  Nouveaux  Pastels,  which  are  delightful 
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examples  in  their  kind.  From  Q.  we  want  to  hear  more  about 
the  fortunes  of  his  Jack  Marvell,  of  the  Yorkshire  Marvells,  late 
scholar  of  Trinity.  Jack  and  his  companions  were  real  people, 
not  like  a  lady  leper  from  San  Domingo,  stranded,  somehow,  in 
Cornwall.  It  is  not  that  we  are  imgrateful  for  the  very  odd  and 
original  Noughts  and  Crosses,  But  Q.  can  play  at  a  much  better 
game  than  that  pastime  of  school-hours. 


THE  MERRY  BEGGAR.^ 

I  brave  the  day,  I  brave  the  night, 
I  throw  my  sorrows  to  the  wind, 
And  try  to  keep  a  cheerful  mind, 
Although  my  coat  is  thin  and  light, 
Although  my  hat 
Is  wondered  at, 
Because  I  shaved  the  outer  iim 
To  try  and  keep  it  smooth  and  trim. 

I  laugh  and  sing  and  whistle  too 
When  I  have  wind  enough  to  spue, 
But  in  the  sharp  and  frosty  aii* 
My  breath  comes  short,  my  nose  turns  blue, 
My  fingers  freeze, 
And  my  poor  knees 
Would  knock  together  did  they  dare, 
But  still  I  keep  a  jaunty  air. 

When  bread  is  scarce  and  shelter  poor 
I  watch  the  sparrows,  and  I  say 
*  I  only  want  a  meal  a  day.* 
And  if  they  tiu-n  me  from  the  door 
I  tramp  for  weeks, 
And  dodge  the  beaks,  * 
And  with  no  money  for  a  bed 
I  try  an  archway  or  a  shed. 

I  bi-ave  the  day,  I  brave  the  night, 
I  throw  my  sorrows  to  the  wind, 
'Tis  wise  to  keep  a  cheerful  mind 
And  screw  your  courage  for  the  fight. 
And  so,  kind  sir, 
In  case  you  err, 
With  over-pity,  worse  than  none, 
Just  hand  a  copper  and  have  done. 

CQKA  F.  LAYAKD, 
>  A  fact. 
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Mr.  Grant  Allen  lately  enlivened  society  by  the  assertion  that 
out  of  every  twenty  girls  whom  he  sits  next  at  dinner  in  London, 
nineteen  are  Hedda  Gablers.  Miss  Gabler,  in  case  any  reader 
does  not  know  her  history,  was  a  young  woman  who  flirted  with  a 
dissipated  hterary  gentleman  till  she  deemed  it  expedient  to 
marry  an  archaeologist  who  was  an  idiot ;  she,  later,  to  gain  her 
private  ends,  intoxicated  the  literaiy  gentleman  who  had  taken  the 
blue  ribbon,  burned  the  MS.  of  his  book,  which  he  had  dropped  in 
the  mud,  induced  him  to  shoot  himself,  and  blew  her  own  foolish 
brains  out.  That  was  all.  Now,  how  fortunate  is  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  who,  nineteen  times  in  twenty,  when  he  dines  out,  enjoys 
the  society  of  a  Hedda  ('  bom  Gabler ').  A  fogey,  like  him  who 
writes,  never  sits  next  a  girl  at  all  at  dinner.  Matrons  fall  to  our 
elderly  lot.  We  know  not  what  manner  of  women  the  maidens 
are.  We  can  only  take  Mr.  Allen's  word  for  it  that  they  are 
Heddas.  Perhaps  we  are  more  fortunate  than  we  deem.  After  a 
dinner  in  Hedda's  intoxicating  society,  one  might  drink  too  much 
punch  (punch !),  might  carry  about  the  MS.  of  our  work  on 
'  Palaeolithic  Problems,*  might  drop  it  in  the  mud,  and  might 
blow  one's  fooUsh  brains  out.  No  danger  of  these  results  while 
we  are  confined  to  the  conversation  of  the  British  matron. 


Scene :  The  Abyss  of  Bayswater.^  Dinner.  Soup.  Lui. 
EUe  (the  Britannic  matron).  He  is  wearied  to  death  before 
dinner  begins;  she  is  perfectly  fresh. 

Lui.  How  dreadfully  cold  the  weather  still  is ! 

EUe.  Yes,  and  that  horrid  influenza !  I  am  not  afraid  of  it 
for  mysdf,  but  with  six  little  girls  and  five  boys  .  .  . 

Lui  (aside).  She  is  making  for  the  usual  weeds.  Her  children, 
of  course.  Must  try  to  hold  her  hard.  (Aloud.)  It  is  a  terrible 
scourge  of  Natm'e,  influenza.  They  say  it  is  due  to  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal.  It  is  like  Tenterden  Steeple  and  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  isn't  it  ? 

EUe  (hopdeaely  bewildered).  It  begins  with  a  pain  between 
the  eyes.  To-day  my  fourth  little  boy  frightened  me  so  by  com- 
plaining of  a  pain  there.  I  was  quite  relieved  to  find  that  his 
elder  brother  had  hit  him  with  a  stick.  .  .  . 

Lui  (aside.  Must  drag  her  out  of  the  nursery).    Perhaps 

the  little  boy  was  practising  a  golf  swing  with  a  wdking-stick. 

Remember  being  cut  over  like  that  myself  when  a  child.     Is  Mr. 

Gabler  a  golfer  ? 

» This  is  plagiarised  from  Mrs.  Browning's  scene  in  the  Abyss  of  Space.— P.M.G* 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SUlP.  i^s 

EUe,  Oh  no.  Mr.  Gabler  wished  to  learn,  but  I  cannot  bear 
seaside  places.  The  water  always  makes  me  so  anxious  with  so 
many  children.  My  little  fellows  are  so  reckless.  I  always  insist  on 
passing  our  holidays  in  a  perfectly  flat  country,  where  there  are 
no  rocks  to  fell  off,  and  no  seas  or  rivers  to  fall  into. 

Lui,  And  no  trees  to  climb.  .  .  . 

EUe.  Yes,  no  trees — ^horrid  trees  !     My  third  little  girl  .  .  . 

Lui  (growing  frantic).  That  kind  of  country  is  certainly 
very  convenient  for  perambulators.  And  how  does  Mr.  Gabler 
amuse  himself? 

EUe.  Oh,  he  walks  to  the  station  and  gets  the  newspapers.  He 
wished  to  take  some  shooting,  but  I  said  No,  I  could  not  have 
gunpowder  in  the  house.     My  eldest  boy  .  .  . 

Lui.  Talking  about  gunpowder,  what  a  capital  picture  of  a 
battle  in  the  Khyber  that  by  Mr.  Vereker  Hamilton  is,  in  the 
Academy — full  of  light,  and  really  like  the  appearance  of  war. 
Did  you  notice  it? 

EUe.  No,  I  can't  bear  these  dreadful  things.  My  favourite 
in  the  Academy  is  that  delightful  picture  of  those  five  dear 
children,  all  in  one  frame.  I  said  at  once  I  must  have  that  artist 
— I  don't  remember  his  name — to  do  my  eleven.  My  third  little 
girl  .  .  . 

Lui.  How  lucky  you  are  to  have  a  whole  Eleven,  Do  you 
take  an  interest  in  cricket  ? 

EUe.  Not  yet,  but  when  my  eldest  boy  goes  to  Repby  .  .  # 

Lui.  Eepby !  where  they  killed  the  boy  .  .  . 

EUe.  How? 

Lui  (gloomily,  and  quoting  the  waiter  in  David  Capperfield). 
With  wopping ! 

(Devotes  the  rest  of  the  horrible  function  to  a  fancy  picture 
of  bullying  and  starvation  at  schools.) 


Some  critic  has  been  saying  that  the  maideti  is  *  played  out ' 
for  the  purposes  of  the  novelist.  Our  romances  are  to  be  about 
married  ladies.  But  what  can  be  made  of  the  British  matron  in 
it>mance  ?  She  is  the  best,  the  very  best  of  mothers,  but  she 
does  not  lend  herself  to  intrigue,  nor  does  she  shiii^  in  dialogue. 


AttDftEW  liAlra. 
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The  ^  Donna.' 

The    Editor   begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt   of   the   following   amount «. 
Contributions  received  after  June  9  will  be  entered  in  the  August  number : — 

A  Family  (Adelaide),  2/.      Isabel  (Night  Refuge),  6s.       Mrs.  R.  Hannen,  8^'. 
S.  B.  D.  (Dieppe),  a  comforter. 

Received  at  S.  Katherine's  Restaurant  during  May : — 

Very  nice  men's  clothing  from  E.  H.    Useful  clothing  from  Bedford.    Very 
nice  men's  things  for  '  Donna  *  Refuge  (no  name). 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
7/i«  Editor  requests  thai  his  correspondents  wiU  he  good  enough  to 
write  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  any  artdde  they  unsh  to 
offer,  be/ore  sending  the  MS.  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should 
accompany  the  MS.  if  the  writer  wishes  it  to  he  returned  in  case  ofwm- 
acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himseff  responsible  for  ooci- 
dental  loss.  All  communications  should  he  addressed  to 
The  Editor  q/T/onomak's  Magazine, 

39  Paternoster  Bow,  Londm,  E.C. 
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TiumghtSf  like  Snowflakes  an  same  far-off  Mountain  Side^  go  on 
Accwmulating  tiil  some  grea^  Truth  is  loosened,  and  Falls  like 
an  Avalanche  on  the  Waiting  World* 

▲t  promt  our  lawBlTon  Ao  not  im  tiiat  the 
resposuiWitiM  of  thorovhly  atLaliftad 
Plnml)ort  ire  froquoatly  xnore  Importa&t 
than  a  Hedloal  Praotitioner's. 

TMFOBTAKT      TO      ALL      LEAVING 

''  HOMB.— What  Health  ReM>rt,  what  Watering  Plaoe,  what 
Olimate  In  the  World  oonld  show  reanlts  of  Frefventible  Death  like 
these oftiie power o( Sanitation ?  lONOBANCB  OF  SANITABT 
80IBNCB,  direct  and  indirect,  CkiBts  Threefold  the  amount  off  Poor- 
Bate  for  the  Oonntry  gtnarally.  *  He  had  giTsn  aa  modala  of  oani- 
taiion  of  adnlt  life,  well-oonatmcted  and  well-kept  prisona,  where 
of  those  who  came  in  without  weH-developed  dif«ase.  and  not  good 
livei  tUher,  the  death-rate  did  not  exceed  THREE  DT  1,000*  In 
Stafford  Coonty  Jail  the  death-rate  had,  during  tbe  last  ten  years, 
been  actually  lees  than  one  in  erery  thousand— not  a  tenth  of  tbe 
death-rate  of  adult  outsiders.*— Inaugural  Address  by  B.  CHAD- 
WIGE,  OB.,  on  tbe  Sanitary  Condition  of  England. 

THE  KING  OF  PHYSICIANS,  PURE  AIR. 
JEOPARDY  OF  LIFE,  THE  GREAT  DANGER  OF  VITIATED  AIR. 


'Former  veoerationi  perished  in  Tenlal  ignonnoe  of  all  lanitazy  laws. 

f  Tnoosands,  neither  the  victims  nor  their  rulers  could  he  accounted  responsible  for  their  daughter/ 


_  .  _  When  Black  Death  maasacred 

Hundreds  of  ^ 

Tncw. 

Aiter  breathing  impure  air  for  two  minutes  and  a  half,  ereiy  drop  of  blood  is  more  or  less  poisoned.  There 
is  not  a  point  in  tlM  human  frame  but  has  been  trayersed  by  poisonous  blood ;  not  a  point  but  must  have  suffer&l 
injury.  ENO'S  *  FBUIT  SALT '  is  the  best  known  remedy ;  it  remoTes  f«etid  or  pdsonons  matter  (the  ground- 
work of  disease)  from  the  bk>od  by  natural  means,  allairs  nerrons  excitement,  deprMBion,4uid  zestoras  the  nervoa^^ 
system  to  its  proper  condition.  Use  BKO^  *  FBUIT  SALT.'  It  is  pleasant,  cooling,  I'efkeshing,  and  in- 
vigorating.   Ton  cannot  orerstate  its  great  Talue  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  disease. 

YNFLXJENZA.— FEVERISH  GOLD.— Instrnctions :  When  attacked  wit;h  intlnenza  or 
feverish  cold,  lie  in  bed  for  three  or  four  days  in  a  warm  room,  well  ventilated  by  a  good  fire,  take 
ENO*S  *  FBUIT  SALT*  freely,  and  END'S  *  VBOETABLB  HOTO*  as  oocaaion  may  require.  After  a  few  days 
tbe  marked  symptoms  will  pass  away.  As  a  Preservative  of  Nervous  Force,  or  a  Beouperative  Diet,  use  Scalded 
Milk  freely.    Use  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  relapse. 

DRAWING  AN  OVEBDBAET  ON  THE  BANK  OF  LIFB.-Late  hours. 

^^  fagged,  unnatural  excitement,  breathing  impure  air,  too  rich  food,  alcoholic  drinks,  &c.— ENO'S  *  FBUIT 
SALT '  is  the  best  known  remedy.  It  removes  fcetid  or  poisonous  nratter— the  groundwork  of  disease— from  tbe 
blood  by  natural  means,  allays  nervous  excitement,  depression,  headaches,  d:c.,  and  restores  the  nervous  system 
to  its  proper  condition.  Use  ENO'S  *  FBUIT  SALT.'  It  is  piearant,  coolfng,  refreshing, and  invigorating.  You 
cannot  overstate  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  disease. 

PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEABT,  caused  by  Liver  Derangement  and  Indi- 
*^  gertion,  frequently  called  (cr  mistaken  for)  Hxabt  Disxassw— <  On  the  14th  of  April  I  purchased  a  bottle 
of  yonr  *  FBUIT  SALT ;'  not  feeling  very  well  at  the  time,  and  it  had  an  effect  that  I  never  anticipated  when 
I  bought  it.  I  had  suffered  more  or  less  since  the  year  1841  from  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  but  very  badly  dnrinfir 
the  lant  few  years.  The  least  thing  would  produce  it  during  the  day,  end  at  night  my  sleep  was  very  much 
disturbed.  Strange  to  say,  after  the  first  dose  of  *  FBUIT  SAI^T,'  pidpitations  suddenly  ceased,  and  have  not 
since  returned.  Out  of  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which  I  have  received,  I  have  recommended  it  to  all  my  friendii 
both  in  London  and  Yarmouth ;  at  the  Fame  time,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  the  above  facts,  of  which  jou  can 
make  whatever  use  you  please.— I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  TRUTH.* 

rpHE  SECBET  OF  SUCCESS.— Sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose.    Without 

it,  liife  is  a  Sham  !— *A  new  invention  is  broughtTefore  the  public,  and  commands  success.  A  score 
of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupulous,  who,  in  copying  the  original  closely 
enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infrln^  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity  that. 
employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit'— Adams. 


CAUTIONi— -^««w^««  ^«c^  Sottle^  and  see  the  Capsule  is  marked  ENO*S  *  FRUIT  SALT.* 
Without  it,  you  have  heeoi  imposed  on  by  vsorthUss  imitations. 

SOLD    BY   ALL    CHEMISTS. 
Directions  in  Sixteen  Languages  how  to  prevent  Disease.    Ppoteetlon  In  every  Country* 
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The  Mischief  of  Monica. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

*  IT  wasn't  very  pleasant  to  hear  them  !  ' 

Such  little  wasps  !    And  yet  so  full  of  spite  ! 

For  bulk  more  insects—yet  in  mischief  strong.-^TATX. 

*  "IfjTELL,  she  was  a  pretty  creature,  I  will  say  that  of  Monica 

f  T       Lavenham.' 
Mrs.  George  Schofield  sat  and  sighed  in  her  easy  chair  the 
day  after  Flodden  Hall  had  been  deserted.     'No  wonder  poor 
cousin  Joseph  was  so  set  upon  her,'  continued  she,  after  a  pause. 

*  She  was  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  man.  Oh,  George,'  as 
her  son  entered, '  I  was  talking  to  Daisy  here  about  the  Lavenham 
girls  ;  have  you  heard  about  them  ?  They're  off,  you  know.  Off 
last  night,  bag  and  baggage.  Daisy  has  had  a  letter  from  Monica — 
a  really  nice,  affectionate  letter — written  just  before  they  started, 
and  lasted  in  London  on  their  arrival  there  late  last  night.  It 
must  have  been  posted  at  the  station.  We  sent  for  our  letters 
this  afternoon;  and  lucky  we  did,  or  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  till  to-morrow,  and  people  might  have  been  talking  to 
us,  and  we  not  knowing — but,  however,  no  one  has  been  here.  I 
daresay  you  may  have  heard,  though  ? '  as  he  betrayed  no  surprise. 

'  I  heard,'  he  said,  succinctly,  and  came  and  stood  in  front  of 
the  fire. 
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*  Well,  as  I  was  saying  to  Daisy/  proceeded  his  mother,  with 
whom  this  was  a  favourite  formula,  '  that  Monica  was  a  pretty 
creature.  To  see  her  fly  up  into  her  saddle  was  a  sight  in  itself; 
and  though  I  did  feel  that  perhaps  {)oor  cousin  Joseph  made 
more  fuss  about  the  two  of  them  than  he  need  have  done — ^like 
princesses  of  the  blood  royal,  I  am  sure  they  were  kept, — but, 
however,  'tis  ill  speaking  harm  of  the  dead, — ^and  to  be  sure  they 
were  his  own  sister's  only  children, — and  anyhow  he  has  left  them 
nothing.' 

No  response.  George  stood  still  upon  the  hearthrug.  He 
had  not  even  taken  oflF  his  hat  or  great-coat,  and  his  newspapers 
and  stick  were  in  his  hand.  His  mother,  observing  him,  thought 
that  George  looked  tired.  Daisy,  it  must  be  confessed,  thought 
only  that  his  hat  was  stuck  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  that  she 
had  often  wished  he  would  not  stick  it  there  when  Dorrien  was 
by.  She  had  become  painfully  alive  to  her  eldest  brother's 
deficiencies,  and  often  marvelled  how  it  seemed  he  was  himself  so 
little  aware  of  them.  To  come  straight  into  his  mother's  drawing- 
room,  hatted,  gloved,  and  great-coated,  with  strong,  dirty  boots 
that  left  their  marks  upon  everything  with  which  they  came  in 
contact !  To  stand  stupidly  stock-still,  taking  no  notice  of  his 
mother,  nor  of  herself;  to  be  ftdl  of  his  own  tiresome  affairs,  as  he 
always  was ;  to  be  caring  about  those  of  no  one  else,  as  he  never 
did ;  to  be  listening  to  nobody,  responding  to  nothing !  She  got 
up  and  left  the  room,  out  of  patience  with  such  surly,  selfish 
doltishness. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  George  moved  a  pace  nearer  to  his 
mother. 

*Do  you  know  what  they  say  about  Dorrien?'  he  began 
abruptly. 

Mrs.  Schofield  started,  Daisy  had  desired  her  to  know  nothing 
about  Dorrien.  She  and  Daisy  had  had  a  talk  together  on  the 
subject,  and  come  to  an  understanding  at  last.  Neither  however 
had  taken  George  into  account. 

'  They  say  that  he — and  Monica ,'  and  the  young  man 

stopped,  as  if  he  had  said  enough. 

*  Oh,  he  and  Monica,'  rejoined  his  mother,  feebly.  (*  Dear  me ! 
I  wish  Daisy  would  come  in  again,'  with  some  internal  perturba- 
tion.) *  Well,  what  about  him  and  Monica  ? '  proceeded  she, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation. 

*  Lionel  Camforth  told  me.  Mother,  did  you  know  ? '  and  she 
was  subjected  to  a  glance  so  searching  that  her  discomfiture  was 
at  onee  jienetrated. 
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*  Well,  yes,  I  knew ;  that  is  to  say,  I  knew  in  a  kind  of  way, 
George ' :  Mrs.  Schofield  shuffled  in  her  chair :  *  I  knew  that 
there  was  something, — and,  at  any  rate,  I  knew  that  Daisy ,' 

— '  I  thought  he  was  on  with  Daisy,'  burst  forth  her  son.  '  I 
was  told  so ;  you  said  so ;  everybody  made  out  that  it  was  so.  He 
used  to  be  over  here  every  day  of  the  week,  and  I  was  bidden  to  get 
out  of  the  way.  Daisy  used  to  try  to  keep  me  indoors  when  I 
came  out  in  the  evening,  and  all.  If  he  was  after  Daisy,  how 
could  he  be  after — anyone  else  ? '  jerking  oflF  one  of  the  mantel- 
piece ornaments  with  a  sudden  movement. 

'  Goodness  gracious !  George,  what  are  you  doing  ?  Lucky  for 
you  that  I  was  here.  It  would  have  broken  all  to  pieces  if  I  had 
not  caught  it,*  cried  his  mother,  replacing  the  piece  of  china 
which  had  fallen  into  her  lap.     *  That  stick  of  yours ,' 

— *  Never  mind — never  mind.'  He  threw  it  down  impatiently, 
and  tossed  his  hat  after  it.    *  Tell  me  the  truth  about  this  business, 

will  you  ?     Is  Dorrien  to  marry  Daisy  or ?'  and  he  looked  the 

rest. 

*It  is  all  at  an  end  between  him  and  Daisy,'  replied  Mrs. 
Schofield  with  emphasis  and  a  suitably  lowered  tone ;  *  and  be- 
tween you  and  me,  George,  I  am  not  sorry  for  it.  I  had  begun  to 
feel  squeamish  about  the  Dorrien  connection.  Ever  since  that  day 
we  were  over  at  Cullingdon,  when  I  fancied  a  change  in  the  young 
man's  manner.  And  what  is  more,  I  fancied  it  in  Daisy's  manner 
too.  She  as  good  as  confessed  to  me  just  now  that  I  was  right. 
She  says  she  would  rather  keep  close  about  it,  and  I  am  not  to 
question  her ;  but  it  is  over  and  done  with,  and  that's  all  about  it. 
Of  course  I  can  say  no  more, — and  indeed  I  want  to  say  no  more. 
There  is  as  good  as  he  to  be  had  any  day,  and  Daisy  has  always 
her  grandfather's  money.  I  can't  deny  that  I  was  pleased  at  first, 
and  would  have  liked  a  girl  of  mine  to  be  '  my  lady '  well  enough ; 
but,  George,  that  place  of  theirs  is  in  dreadful  need  of  repair ;  and 
I  do  assure  you,  George,  I  can't  but  think  that  Sir  Arthur  and  his 
lady  would  never  have  been  so  civil  as  they  were  to  me  and  mine, 
but  that  they  thought  so  too.' 

*  All  of  this  is  nothing,'  said  he,  frowning ;  *  it  is  not  what  I 
want  to  know.     I ,' 

— '  Why,  it  is  just  what  you  asked  me  about,  my  dear !  You 
said  these  very  words,  "  Is  he  on  with  Daisy  ?  "  or  something  of 
the  kind.  You  would  not  have  been  best  pleased  if  you  had  been 
kept  in  the  dark.' 

^I  haw  been  kept  in  the  dark — that  is  jugt  what  I  have  been. 

S2 
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You  never  gave  me  so  much  as  a  hint  of  this  before.  If  you  had, 
I  should  have  known  what  to  think.  Dorrien  begins  to  play  the 
fool  with  Daisy  about  the  very  time  that  Monica  Lavenham  ap- 
pears on  the  scene.     What  does  that  mean  ? ' 

*  Well,  you  know,  George,  she  was  a  pretty  creature.  But  to 
be  sure  Daisy  is  a  pretty  creature  too.     Only  I  suppose ' 

*  Oh !  you  "  suppose  ?  "  Do  you  know  anything  ?  Had  you 
heard  anything  ? ' 

'Heard?    No.    What  should  I  have  heard ? ' 

His  hand  again  roved  among  the  china  ornaments.  She  began 
to  wonder  at  this  restlessness,  this  impatience.  Usually  George 
was  sulky  and  silent  when  out  of  humour.  She  could  see  that  he 
was  out  of  humour  now,  but  it  was  not  sulkiness  which  clouded 
his  brow,  nor  did  he  appear  disposed  for  taciturnity.  (*  Something 
has  gone  wrong  with  him,'  she  concluded.  'Dear  me!  Poor 
George !  Now,  I  wonder  what  it  can  be  that  has  gone  wrong 
with  him  ? ')  *  Just  tell  me  what  you  are  in  trouble  about,  iaj 
dear  laddie,'  she  was  beginning,  but  she  got  no  further. 

'  Who  said  I  was  "  in  trouble  "  ?  I  am  not  "  in  trouble."  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean  by  my  being  "  in  trouble,"  he  cried  angrily. 
'  I  ask  a  simple  question,  and  can  get  no  answer ;  and  then  you 
begin  about  my  being  "  in  trouble  " ! ' 

'Well,  I'm  sure,  George — but  I  don't  understand  you.  I 
thought  you  looked  vexed  and  out  of  spirits,  and  you  keep  worry- 
ing and  worrying  round  those  shepherdess  figures.  I  wish  you 
would  let  them  alone — they  will  be  broken  as  sure  as  can  be ;  and 
you  snap  me  up  as  short  as  anything  because  I  give  you  a  kind 
word ! '  The  maternal  accents  ended  in  being  aggrieved  and 
reproachful. 

'  But  I  don't  want  a  kind  word,  and  what  I  do  want  is  an 
answer,'  persisted  he.  '  You  beat  about  the  bush,  and  tell  me  this 
thing  and  that,  and  the  one  thing  I  want  to  know  is,  what  is  the 
truth  about  Dorrien  ? ' 

'  About  Dorrien  ? ' 

*  And — and  Monica?  They  went  away  together  last  night,  do 
you  know  ? ' 

'  No  ? '    She  started  from  her  chair. 

*  Mind  you,  I  have  only  Lionel  Camforth's  word  for  it,  and  he  id 
the  biggest  liar  going,  as  everyone  knows.  But  he  swore  solemnly 
that  he  had  met  another  fellow  in  the  morning  who  had  seen 
them; — so  I  suppose  there  must  be  something  in  it.  They 
crossed  to  Birkenhead — crossed  in  that  awful  fog  last  night — and 
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went  on  to  London  by  the  next  train.     Camforth  swore  that  it 
was  a  fact,  and — and  added  a  lot  besides.' 

'  Well,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  of  Monica ! '  ejaculated  his 
mother. 

*  Nor  would  I — but ,'  said  George  gloomily,  and  paused. 

*  But  what?' 

*  I  came  out  with  young  Smith,  who  goes  to  the  Camforths 
sometimes ;  and  he  and  Lionel  were  saying  things  to  each  other. 
It  wasn't  very  pleasant  to  hear  them.' 

*  Lawks !  what  did  they  say,  George  ? '  It  was  not  in  himian 
nature  not  to  sit  up  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  at  this.  Consumed 
with  curiosity,  Mrs.  Schofield's  very  capstrings  betrayed  the 
feeling. 

'  They  said — I  wish  you  had  been  there  instead  of  me ;  perhaps 
you  would  have  liked  it  better — they  said  a  great  deal  that  I 
could  have  knocked  down  their  throats  again  ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  they  appeared  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I  knew  as  much 
as  they  did.' 

*  But  what  was  it  about,  George  ?  '  still  very  curious. 

'  About  ?  This  fine  gentleman  of  Daisy's  and — and  the  girl 
who  has  supplanted  her.  It  was  Monica  Lavenham  who  took 
Dorrien  away  from  Daisy.  She — he — it  appears  everyone  knew 
it  and  talked  of  it — everyone  but  ourselves.  They  say  that  one 
time  they  met — it  was  the  evening  before  cousin  Joseph  died — it 
was  at  the  Camforths' — Smith  was  there — it  was  about  that  evening 
that  he  and  Lionel  Camforth  were  talking,  when  he  swallowed 
something  in  his  throat,  and  kicked  a  footstool  aside  savagely.' 

*  About  Monica  and  Mr.  Dorrien  ? ' 

*  Yes.  Monica  and  Mr.  Dorrien.  Mother,  if  you  had  known 
anything  of  this,  you  might  have  told  me.' 

She  looked  up  in  amazement  at  the  words,  and  a  terrible  idea 
all  at  once  occurred  to  her. 

;  Have  told  him  ?  Him  ?  Why  have  told  him  ?  What  was  it 
to  George  ?  It  had  been  of  Daisy  she  had  had  to  think.  No  one 
had  ever  supposed — how  should  anyone  have  supposed  that  this 
unfortunately  crossed  love  aflFair  could  be  anything  to  Daisy's 
brother  ?  He  how  never  liked  Dorrien,  and  would  be  more  than 
acquiescent  in  the  cessation  of  Dorrien's  visits — he  might  have 
seen  for  himself  that  the  end  had  come.  Why  then  should  he 
now  turn  on  anyone  and  complain  that  he  had  not  been  told  ? 

All  of  this  she  could  have  explained  and  demonstrated  but  for 
one  thing — the  tone  of  her  son's  voice.  It  was  thick  and  husky, 
the  utterance  of  one  struggling  with  suppressed  feeling;  and 
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when,  arrested  by  this,  she  had  her  attention  drawn  to  his  air,  his 
countenance,  his  attitude,  she  began  to  perceive  the  truth.  The 
truth  was  so  dreadful  to  her  that  she  was  literally  shocked  into 
silence.  She  was  thankful  that,  Daisy  coming  in,  George  went  out, 
and  the  colloquy  was  at  an  end. 

Mrs.  Schofield  beckoned  her  daughter  to  the  side  of  her  chair. 

*  Daisy,'  she  whispered — then  peering  round  and  round  to  make 
sure  no  one  else  was  in  the  room — *  Daisy,  I  don't  know  but  that 
I'm  wrong — but  if  I'm  right  I — oh !  don't  come  to  do  the  room 
yet,  Charlotte,'  as  a  housemaid  entered;  *just  wait  five  minutes, 
and  I'll  be  gone  upstairs.  Has  the  gong  sounded  ?  Well,  I  did  not 
hear  it.  We'll  go  directly,'  waiting  till  the  door  closed  again. 
Then  once  more,  holding  fast  her  daughter's  arm,  and  screening 
her  mouth  with  the  other  hand — 

'  Daisy,  did  Greorge  love  Monica  ? '  Monica's  name  was  almost 
inaudible. 

'  Oh  !  I  knew  that  long  ago,'  said  Daisy,  readily. 

*  You  knew  it,  and  never  told  me  !     The  ix)or  boy  ! ' 

*  It  was  a  ridiculous  idea  ! '  said  Daisy,  who  was  now  to  prove 
herself  a  woman  and  a  sister.  *  It  was  really  too  absurd  of  George. 
He  never  spoke  to  her — she  never  spoke  to  him, — or  at  least  if  she 
did,  it  was  only  to  laugh  at  him  and  make  game  of  him.  It  used 
to  put  me  out  to  see  them  together,  and  I  could  not  think  how 
George  could  be  so  foolish.' 

'  Well !  Foolish  ?  If  Monica  Lavenham  was  good  enough  for 
Mr.  Dorrien,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  call  George  foolish.' 

'  My  dear  mother !  It  was  not  she  who  was  not  good  enough/ 
Daisy  laughed  aloud.  *I  should  never  blame  any  man  where 
Monica  was  concerned.    But  to  think  of  Qeorge ! ' 

*  Well,  George — ^why  not  George  ?  George  is  as  good  as  other 
people,  I  suppose,'  rejoined  George's  mother,  with  very  natural 
asperity.  *  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  looking 
like  that,  and  saying  '^  Oearge !  "  in  that  tone  of  voice.  I  am  sure 
I  for  one  am  very  sorry  for  poor  George,  if  it  is  so,'  subsiding  into 
a  sigh ;  '  and  if  you  had  seen  him  just  now,  fretting  and  fidgeting 
from  one  leg  to  another,  and  glooming  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  to 
blame  for  it  all,  you  would  have  been  sorry  too.' 

*  Oh !  well ;  but  after  all,'  protested  Daisy,  who,  clear-sighted 
and  noble-minded  about  her  own  love-story,  had,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  scant  sympathy  with  what  seemed  to  her  nothing  short 
of  a  parody  upon  it ;  '  after  all,  he  ought  never  to  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  He  might  have  known — as  if  Monica  would 
ever  have  looked  at  him,  have  dreamed  of  him !    Qeorge  I '    Aad 
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a  vision  of  George  with  his  umbrella,  his  newspapers,  his  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  pale,  dull  face  beneath — George 
stumping  home  at  the  close  of  his  day's  work,  with  soiled  collar 
and  cuflFs,  with  not  infrequently  railway  smuts  on  cheek  and  chin 
(smuts  had  a  knack  of  adhering  to  George's  face ;  he  had  not  the 
cool,  fine  skin  of  Dorrien) — all  of  this  rising  before  the  speaker's 
eye  as  she  spoke,  made  the  unfortunate  subject  of  her  cogitations 
form  such  a  contrast  to  the  brilliant  Monica,  that  in  spite  of  her- 
self she  once  more  ejaculated  the  obnoxious  word  in  the  obnoxious 
accent  before  she  was  aware. 

'  For  goodness'  %akt^  don't  repeat  that  again ! '  cried  Mrs.  Scho 
field,  who,  between,  son  and  daughter,  had  had  about  as  much  ^s 
she  could  stand^  already.  '  I  never  heard  the  like  of  it !  A  sister 
to  speak  like  that  of  a  brother !  Fie  upon  you !  say  I,  not  to  stand 
by  your  own,  let  who  will  be  the  other.  I  am  sure  I  would  not 
breathe  a  whisper  against  any  one  of  the  seven  of  you  ;  but  you 
seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  be-littling  us  all  now-a-days.  "  George," 
indeed ! '  fanning  her  heated  face  with  a  newspaper,  and  jerking 
her  chin  indignantly  about.  ' 

Daisy  had  seldom  seen  her  mother  moved  to  a  like  extent.    , 

Some  daughters  would  have  caressed  away  the  firown ;  but  the 
Schofield  fistmily  were  not  demonstrative.  It  was  not  their  way  to 
speak  softly,  nor  to  move  gently.  It  was  only  once  or  twice  in  .a 
lifetime  that  the  real  warmth  within  could  emerge  into  tenderness 
without.  Daisy  had  been  tender,  exquisitely  tender,  and  gentle,  and 
dignified  in  the  great  trial  of  her  life,  but  in  everyday  matters  she 
was  still  the  same  Daisy  that  she  had  ever  been.  Accordingly  she 
replied  to  the  above,  I  am  sorry  to  record,  with  a  brisk '  Nonsense ! ' 
.  and,  though  secretly  a  little  ashamed,  made  a  pretence  of  being  abso- 
lutely unaware  of  having  said  or  done  anything  to  be  ashamed  of. 

*  There  you  go !  "  Nonsense ! " '  rejoined  Mrs.  Schofield.  *  It 
is  no  "  Nonsense "  to  him,  I  can  tell  you.  I  call  it  downright 
unfeeling  of  you,  Daisy.     One  would  think  that  y(W6,  at  any 


— *  Now  do  listen  to  reason,  mother.'  Daisy  spoke  a  little  hur- 
riedly, having  no  desire  to  see  the  conversation  take  the  turn 
obviously  impending.  *  Do  just  think  of  it  for  yourself.  George, 
at  his  age ,' 

-^*  How  old  is  she,  pray  ? ' 

'  That  is  nothing.  Women  are  always  older  than  men.  And 
as  for  Monica,  she  is  years  and  years  older  than  George  in  every- 
thing hiii  years.  She  thinks  of  him  as  a  mere  boy — ^if  she  thinks 
pf  l^m  ^t  f^i    He  has  never  made  the  smallest  attempt  to  show 
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himself  as  anything  else.  A  mere  boy,  and  sometimes  a  very 
rude  boy.  He  was  often  particularly  disagreeable  when  the 
Lavenhams  were  by.     I  used  to  wonder  what  made  him  so.' 

'  And  yet  you  say  you  knew  about  his  caring  for  Monica  long 
ago?' 

'  I  found  it  out,  somehow.     I  am  sure  I  hardly  know  how.' 

She  paused.  On  a  sudden  it  flashed  upon  her  that  she  had 
known  because  of  certain  signs  perceptible  only  to  certain  eyes, 
because  of  answering  echoes  to  these  within  her  own  breast. 

*  But  Monica  did  not  even  like  Greorge,*  continued  Daisy,  eagerly. 
^  You  know  he  is  not  the  sort  of  man  she  has  been  accustomed  to. 
George  is  very  good  in  his  way ;  and  of  course  we  understand  him 
and  are  fond  of  him, — but  to  strangers  and  visitors  he  never  shows 
o£f  well.  He  is  tiresome,  and  stupid,  and  mopish.  He  never 
throws  himself  into  what  is  going  on,  nor  takes  any  interest  in 
what  other  people  are  doing.  It  is  always  "  Let  me  go  my  own 
way  "  with  him.  He  never  cares  about  making  himself  look  nice, 
but  is  just  as  dowdy  when  people  are  with  us  as  when  we  are 
alone,  and  says  that  it  ^^  does  not  matter,"  and  that  he  is  '^  well 
enough."  I  have  tried  over  and  over  again  to  make  him  better. 
He  says  he  does  not  want  to  be  better.  He  won't  even  try  to 
improve.  He  only  grows  cross  and  sullen  if  I  begin  to  speak 
about  it.' 

'  I  daresay.  No  young  man  likes  to  be  lectured.'  Mrs.  Schofield 
could  listen  no  longer.  *  If  that  is  all  the  comfort  you  have  got 
to  give  poor  George,  I  must  say  I  don't  wonder  that  he  flies  out 
at  us  all.  He  might  have  expected  a  little  sisterly  feeling  f]X)m 
you,  Daisy.' 

Daisy  coloured.  There  was  no  parrying  this  second  home- 
thrust. 

'  Was  it  this  he  was  talking  to  you  about  when  I  came  in  ? ' 
she  enquired,  after  a  silence  during  which  Mrs.  Schofield's  kind 
heart  was  alreculy  rei)entant. 

'  Yes,  poor  dear !  Daisy,  I  am  sorry  I  said  that.  For  after 
all,  Daisy,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  have  had  your  own  trials ;  but 

when  I  think  that  things  have  gone  cross  with  both  of  you ,' 

and  tears  stood  in  her  honest  eyes. 

Daisy  said  nothing. 

'  That  was  what  he  was  telling  me,  and  hard  work  he  had  to 
get  it  out  at  last,'  continued  her  mother,  in  a  sort  of  husky 
whisper.  '  I  am  sure  I  thought  we  were  never  going  to  get  to 
the  point — and  to  be  sure,  we  never  did  quite  get  to  it ;  but  the 
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way  in  which  he  said,  "  Fou  might  have  told  me,"  shaking  his 
head  from  side  to  side — oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  it  fairly  cut  me  to 
the  heart/ 

'  What  was  it  that  you  "  might  have  told  "  him 

^  About  Monica  and  Mr.  Dorrien,  of  course.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  he  had  never  "  told  "  himself?  That  he  had 
never  seen  anything  for  himself  ?  ' 

'  Oh  !  I  am  sure  he  had  never  seen  anything.' 

*  Then  he  is  a who  had  told  him,  then  ?     How  had  he 

found  out,  if  he  had  not  the  wit  to  find  out  for  himself? ' 

*  Lionel  Camforth  and  the  other  young  men  were  talking.  And 
oh  !  I  forgot.  You  have  not  heard  the  last  thing,  Daisy.  They 
do  say  that  Mr.  Dorrien  went  oflF  to  London  with  the  two  girls, 
yesterday.  He  was  seen  to  cross  to  Birkenhead  in  their  boat,  and 
afterwards  he  was  with  them  in  the  station.  No  doubt  they  went 
all  the  way  together.  Not  a  word  of  this  did  Miss  Monica  say  in 
her  letter,  though.  Now  I  did  not  think  Monica  was  sly,  what- 
ever she  was.' 

'  The  letter  she  wrote  to  me  was  written  before  they  started,* 
said  Daisy. 

*  Aye,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  had  engaged  to  meet  him  then,' 

*  That  I  am  sure  they  had  not.' 

*  Well,  Lionel  Camforth  said  so.' 

'  Lionel  Camforth  ! '  repeated  Daisy,  with  contempt.  It  was 
noticeable  that  everyone  naming  the  name  of  Camforth  invariably 
did  so  with  the  same  intonation. 

*  Oh !  but  there  was  another  of  George's  friends,  a  young 
Smith — you  know,  old  Tom  Smith's  son — he  goes  to  the  Cam- 
forths',  and  he  had  been  at  that  dinner-party — you  know  ? ' 

Daisy  nodded. 

*  And  he  gave  such  an  account  of  it.  I  could  see  by  George's 
face  what  an  account  of  it  he  had  given.' 

*  Mother ' — it  was  another  Daisy  who  now  spoke — '  mother, 
we  need  not  go  into  that  old  matter.  It  is  jmst  and  done  with. 
Monica  and  Mr.  Dorrien  are  parted  now,  and  parted  for  ever.     If 

Monica  ever  injured  me,  ever  did  me  any  wrong,  ever ' — she 

bit  her  lip — ^  I  forgive  her  from  my  heart,'  she  subjoined,  after  a 
moment's  pause.  '  She  is — she  has  been  bitterly  punished ;  but  I 
forgave  her  even  when  I  did  not  expect  any  pimishment.  She 
did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.     She ,' 

— '  She  knew  well  enough  she  was  behaving  badly  to  poor 
Q^eorge,  anyway,'  .    : 
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*  But  what  I  do  not  believe,  and  what  I  never  will  believe, 
unless  I  hear  it  from  her  own  lips,'  proceeded  Daisy,  wrapped  in 
her  own  train  of  thought,  '  is  that  yesterday's  was  a  premeditated 
meeting.  I  know  she  did  not  mean  to  see  him — I  know  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  her.  Since  there  can  be  no  marriage,  they  are  better 
apart ;  and  a  strange,  almost  clandestine  appointment — ^Monica 
would  never  have  stooped  to  it.  She  could  have  seen  him  openly 
any  day,  if  it  had  been  only  to  say  "  Good-bye."  Why  should 
she  not  ?  But  she  thought  it  best  not.  They  must  forget  each 
other  now.' 

She  stopped  abruptly. 

*  Ah !  well,  it  has  been  a  bad  business  all  through,*  concluded 
Mrs.  Schofield,  rising  heavily  to  her  feet.  '  But  I  do  say,  I  am 
sorry  for  poor  George,'  letting  fly  a  Parthian  shot  as  she  quitted 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LONDON  UrE  VIEWED  FROM  LONDON  LODGINGS. 
Poverty  makes  people  satirical— soberly,  sadly,  bitterly  satirical.  ^Fbiswxlu 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  when  our  travellers  arrived  at  their 
London  lodgings,  and  too  tired  and  dispirited  to  be  observant, 
they  found  the  general  appearance  of  everything  satisfiictory,  and 
the  meal  which  had  been  prepared,  appetising. 

But  the  morning  showed  all  in  a  different  light. 

To  be  sure  the  place  was  not  more  dirty  and  disorderly  than 
such  abodes  usually  are,  but  it  looked  insufferably  small,  dull, 
and  ill-furnished  to  eyes  lately  accustomed  to  surroundings  which, 
if  not  invariably  in  the  best  of  taste,  were  at  all  events  as  hand- 
some and  substantial  as  an  elongated  upholsterer's  bill  could  make 
them.  The  apartments  at  Flodden  Hall  had  moreover  been 
arranged  so  as  to  admit  abundance  of  light ;  Mr.  Schofield  liked 
to  see  into  every  nook  and  comer  of  his  carvings  and  gildings ; 
and  while  this  had  at  first  been  a  drawback  in  the  eyes  of  his 
nieces,  eventually  they  had  come  to  find  other  rooms  with  less 
noble  windows  heavy  and  uninteresting. 

CuUingdon  had  of  course  been  excepted  ;  but  then  Cullingdon, 
with  its  long,  narrow,  mullioned  casements,  had  been  a  spot  by 
itgelf  J  its  ivied  turrets  aiid  terraces  had  competed  witji  ijq  other 
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domain  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  lofty  arched  roofs  had  entered 
into  no  comparison  with  their  modem  ceilings. 

Of  course,  Flodden  Hall,  and  Bingley  Hall,  and  all  the  other 
halls  about,  had  been  vulgar  as  compared  with  Cullingdon, — but 
they  had  also  been  marvellously  comfortable.  Even  of  Bingley 
Hall  Monica  now  thought  with  tenderness,  when  its  spacious 
suites  rose  in  the  retrospect.  It  was  always  now  present  to  her 
remembrance  as  beheld  upon  that  memorable  evening  when 
she  had  seen  the  sportsmen  advancing  in  the  distance  through 
a  vista  of  open  doorways,  and  when,  their  goal  reached,  the  one 
who  had  at  first  threatened  to  be  a  recusant  had  paid  her  his 
open,  bold,  defiant  court,  in  a  way  that  had  made  all  others  stand 
aloof* 

Bepent  as  she  might,  there  would  always  be  a  secret  tenderness 
in  her  heart  for  the  Camforths'  ample  saloons,  which  had  afforded 
space  for  such  isolation  and  devotion. 

And  Monica  and  Bell  had  learned  to  alter  their  opinion  even 
of  their  own  more  modest  mansion  in  the  mercantile  neighbour- 
hood. People  must  indeed  be  hard  to  please  if  they  cannot  live 
contentedly  in  a  house  which  has  absolutely  no  blemishes  in  point 
of  convenience  or  comfort ;  which  is  warm  or  cool,  according  to 
requirement ;  which  is  perfectly  ventilated,  without  the  suspicion 
of  a  draught ;  and  whose  dining-room  faces  the  setting  sun. 

Not  an  apartment  in  Mr.  Schofield's  villa  but  was  arranged 
80  as  to  suit  some  hour  of  the  day.  Even  the  turns  of  the  stair- 
case and  the  windows  on  the  landings  had  been  thought  out  with 
care,  and  turned  to  account.  Broad,  shallow  steps,  velvet  pile, 
and  gigantic  brass  rods  had  but  ill  prepared  our  sisters  for  the 
rickety,  odorous  little  flight  of  stairs  by  which  they  had  to  ascend 
and  descend  in  Albion  Street. 

The  wall-papers  looked  unutterable  things  at  them.  There 
were  grimy  patches  near  the  doors,  as  though  that  locality  had 
been  used  as  a  resting-place  for  an  endless  succession  of  weary 
chambermaids. 

There  were  holes  and  dams  in  the  carpets ;  castors  were  off 
table-legs,  which  were  propped  up  by  adroit  contrivances ;  and 
springs  were  broken  in  the  most  specious  and  inviting-looking  of 
the  easy  chairs.  The  little  sofa  was  as  hard  as  if  it  had  been  a 
bare  board. 

All  of  this  was  not,  of  course,  discoverable  at  the  first  glance. 
A  new-comer  would  say,  as  the  few  who  came  to  see  the.  Miss 
lavenhams  did  say,  *  What  nice  lodgings !    What  a  cosy  little 
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sitting-room!'    But  the  poor  girla  soon  found  out  that  one  can 
look  tolerably  cosy  without  by  any  means  feeling  so. 

'  A  good  fire  goes  a  great  way,'  Monica  would  aver,  and  in 
consequence  she  always  kept  up  a  good  fire,  piling  on  the  coal, 
which  was  excellent  coal,  and  gave  forth  long  bright  jets  of  flame 
when  stirred.  Furthermore,  she  and  Bell  soon  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  regard  to  crochet-antimacassars,  and  the  like ;  they  had 
plenty  of  pretty  things  and  made  use  of  them, — but  they  could 
not  make  the  furniture  what  it  was  not.  No  amount  of  elegant 
drapery  could  stuff  cushions,  or  repair  springs. 

*And  our  bedroom  is  so  very  dark  and  dingy,'  Bell  would 
murmur  disconsolately.  'It  is  dreadfully  bare,  too;  we  have 
literally  nowhere  to  hang  our  dresses.  There  is  neither  hanging- 
cupboard  nor  wardrobe ;  and  as  for  the  chests  of  drawers,  we  have 
each  one  chest  of  drawers,  and  three  of  my  frocks  nearly  fill  mine ! 
The  washing-stands  are  still  worse.  I  really  dislike  getting  up 
in  the  mornings.' 

*Now  what  is  Bell  grumbling  about  over  there?'  Monica 
interposed  one  day  when  Bell  had  reached  this  point,  her  auditor 
being  an  old  friend  who  had  come  to  Albion  Street  for  lack  of 
something  better  to  do,  when  passing  through  London  on  her  way 
to  the  Eiviera.  '  If  you  listen  to  her,  my  dear  Mary,  she  will 
grumble  solemnly  on  all  day  long.  Bell  likes  to  drone.  It  is  her 
music.  She  droned  when  we  went  to  Flodden  Hall ;  she  drones  now.' 

*  I  never  droned  in  Lowndes  Square.' 

*  Oh,  but  I  think  you  did,  my  dear ! ' 

Miss  Mary  Howard,  the  visitor,  laughed  a  little  at  the  remem- 
brance. *  Bell  generally  had  some  Kttle  grievance  or  other  when  I 
used  to  come  to  Lowndes  Square,  as  far  as  I  remember,  had  she  not, 
Monica  ?  By  the  way,  how  are  your  imcle  and  aunt  ?  Still  abroad  V 

*  Oh,  yes,  for  the  winter.' 

*  That  is  why  we  are  here,'  cried  Bell,  rather  eagerly.  *  It  is 
quite  possible  that  aunt  Fanny  may  be  well  enough  to  come 
home  in  the  spring,  and  then,  of  course,  we  cannot  tell  what  will 
be  done.  So  Monica  and  I  thought  we  had  better  just  set  up 
house  for  ourselves,'  she  added,  hoping  devoutly  that  Monica 
would  say  nothing  to  such  a  statement. 

Nor  did  Monica.  She  was  not  a  saint.  She  had  only  just 
begun  to  be  honest ;  and  so,  though  well  aware  that  a  colouring 
was  being  thrown  upon  their  present  mode  of  life  which  the  facts 
of  the  case  would  scarcely  bear  out,  she  told  herself  she  was  not 
obliged  to  be  disagreeable  and  contradictory. 
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lu  her  heart  she  was  perfectly  sure  that  to  receive  her  sister 
and  herself  once  again  as  members  of  their  family  circle  was  the 
last  idea  likely  to  occur  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lavenham.  People 
who  are  selfish  at  the  beginning  of  a  separation,  are  seldom  less 
60  when  separation  has  done  its  work.  Their  aunt  had  written 
a  languid,  conventional  epistle,  in  which  her  own  and  her  husband's 
continued  invalidism  was  dwelt  upon  at  full  length,  and  which 
contained  a  somewhat  pointed  reference  to  the  expense  of  hotel 
life,  the  ruinous  charges  of  Continental  doctors,  &c.,  &c. 

Very  few  sentences  had  disposed  of  her  nieces'  bereavement ; 
it  had  been  *  a  sad  event ' ;  Mrs.  Lavenham  sincerely  trusted  they 
had  not  *  suflFered  from  the  shock ' :  she  supposed  they  would 
'  remain  among  their  relations  in  the  North,  where  they  had  met 
with  so  much  kindness ' :  and  she  begged  they  would  let  her  and 
their  uncle  know  *  when  their  plans  were  settled.' 

*  It  was  a  pity  we  told  her  of  the  kindness,'  Bell  reflected,  when 
the  last  words  were  reached. 

She  and  Monica,  stung  by  the  contrast  between  the  cool 
abandonment  of  their  first  guardian  and  the  wholehearted  devo-* 
tion  of  their  second,  had  sounded  Mr.  Schofield's  praises  in  every 
letter  from  Flodden  Hall,  with  a  double  sense  of  pleasure  in  doing 
so.  They  had — or,  at  least,  Monica  had — liked  to  give  vent  to 
her  gratitude,  as  well  as  hoped  that  the  ardour  of  her  expressions 
would  nettle  the  recipients,  who  might  read  between  the  lines, 
and  perceive  that  the  young  relations  whom  they  could  thus  cast 
oflF  at  a  moment's  notice  were  not  so  blind  but  that  they  could 
mark  a  diflFerence,  and  note  a  distinction. 

They  had  not  been  allowed  to  perceive  whether  or  not  the 
arrow  thus  sped  had  found  a  mark.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lavenham 
had  merely  expressed  gratification  at  all  they  heard ;  and,  indeed, 
they  had  probably  only  experienced  the  same,  for  there  are  people 
who  are  entirely  indifferent  to  all  such  considerations  as  being 
beloved  and  respected,  especially  by  those  whom  they  have  done 
with,  and  from  whom  they  expect  no  more ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  a  reply  arrived  from  Monte  Carlo,  where  the  elderly  pair 
were  alrecwly  settled  for  the  winter  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Schofield's 
death — (or,  at  least,  at  the  time  they  heard  of  it,  ten  days  later, 
since  no  one  had  cared  to  write  before) — there  had  been  an  obvious 
imderlying  strain  of  congratulation  on  the  fatal  event's  having 
happened,  since  it  had  happened  at  all,  after  Monica  and  Isabel 
had  become  known  to  the  Schofield  connection. 

*  They  are  all  as  riqh  as  Jews  up  there/  Colonel  Lavenham 
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told  his  wife  in  private.  *  No  doubt  the  girls  will  get  a  good 
share  of  the  money,  somehow.  We  did  the  right  thing  when  we 
shunted  them  oflF  to  Liverpool ;  we  were  in  the  nick  of  time : 
now  they  have  taken  hold  there,  and  can  look  out  for  themselves. 
It  was  as  good  as  binding  them  apprentices  to  a  trade,  sending 
them  to  uncle  Joseph — ha !  ha !  ha !  Certainly  it  was  a  pity 
Joseph  hopped  the  twig,'  more  seriously.  ^  I  had  meant  to  run 
up  there  some  day,  and  pay  him  a  visit;  and  I  feel  sure  we* 
should  have  been  the  best  of  friends.  My  "  brother-in-law,"  you 
know.  Oh,  it  should  have  been  "brother-in-law,"  or  anything 
else,  so  long  as  he  took  the  girls  off  our  hands;  and  the  old 
fellow  was  so  decent  about  it,  so  uncommonly  handsome,  I  may 
really  say,  that  I  could  have  put  my  feet  under  his  mahogany, 
and  drunk  his  '43  port  with  the  very  greatest  satisfaction.  Now, 
my  dear  Fanny,'  the  Colonel  had  proceeded,  *  whatever  you  do,* 
not  a  word  to  those  two  about  returning  to  London.  London 
must  be  a  tabooed  place  to  them  henceforth.  They  must  stay 
where  they  are;  that  must  be  the  first  thing  to  make  plain. 
They  have  got  into  the  Schofield  swim,  and  in  the  Schofield  swim 
they  must  remain.  I  hear  there  is  a  young  Schofield — he  is 
probably  the  head  of  the  firm  now — why  should  he  not  do  for  one 
of  them  ?  Anyhow,  there  are  lots  of  other  young  merchant 
princes  gaping  for  wives  like  Monica  and  Isabel.  It  would  be  the 
very  ruin  of  those  two  to  take  them  away  from  such  advantages  ; 
and  so  I  must  beg  you  to  be  careful  what  you  say.  Liverpool 
must  be  everything  to  them — London,  nothing.  That's  the  jwint 
to  make.  Keep  them  out  of  London  by  hook  or  by  crook — by 
fair  means,  or  foul.  We  may — ahem  ! — we  may  return  to  London 
ourselves  some  day.' 

His  nieces  were  already  there,  when  the  letter,  carrying  out 
the  above  instructions,  reached  them. 

Monica  saw  through  it  at  a  glance.  A  sarcastic  smile  played  upon 
her  lips  as  she  read.  *  Oh,  you  need  not  be  afraid,  good  people ! ' 
she  cried,  apostrophising  the  document.  '  We  shan't  trouble  you. 
We  know  now  what  to  expect  from  you.  Our  "  Schofield  rela- 
tions "  forsooth  !  Our  "  Schofield  relations  "  were  a  thousand  times 
better  and  kinder  to  us  than  ever  our  Lavenham  relations  have 
been.  We  are  supposed  to  settle  down  among  our  "Schofield 
relations,"  are  we  ?  I — no,  I  won't  say  I  wish  we  could  have  done 
so,  but  it  is  something  to  feel  that  ihey  wished  it.  TKty  did  not 
send  us  away ;  ihey  would  not  have  written  a  cold,  cruel  letter  * 
such  as  this.     Oh,  poor  uncle  Schofield !  what  would  he  have  felt 
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if  he  had  read  these  set  phrases  about  himself?  He  who  was  the 
dearest,  the  best,  the  only  friend  to  ns  in  our  extremity,  to  be 
disposed  of  in  a  formal  sentence  or  two !  That  terrible,  terrible 
death  which  befell  him,  to  be  called  a  ^  sad  event ! '  Not  a  word 
of  real  sympathy,  nor  sorrow.  Well,  sorrow,  of  course,  aunt 
Fanny  could  not  be  supposed  to  feel,  but  she  might  have  known 
that  we  were  sorrowing,  and  have  felt  a  little  for  us.  I  do  not 
believe  she  has  had  one  single  twinge.  She  would  say  "  Dear  me  ! " 
and  sip  her  wine  and  water,  and  ring  for  something  or  other  she 
had  forgotten  to  bring  downstairs,  before  finishing  my  letter !  I 
know;  I  have  seen  her.  When  her  own  brother  was  lying 
dangerously  ill,  hanging  on  from  day  to  day,  she  used  to  stop  in 
the  middle  of  reading  the  morning's  accounts  to  pour  herself  out 
her  second  cup  of  tea!  She  would  do  the  same  if  uncle 
Lavenham  were  dying  ;  so  would  he  if  she  were.  They  have  no 
hearts  ;  they  do  not  know  what  hearts  are.  And  if  we.  Bell  and 
r,  had  gone  on  living  with  them,  we  should  have  grown  like  them^ 
It  is  true  that  we  despised  what  we  saw,  and  it  often  made  us 
indignant  and  contemptuous;  but  that  was  because  we  were 
young,  and  had  still  about  us  some  remnants  of  human  nature  as 
it  is  planted  in  childhood.  We  should  have  outgrown  that :  we 
were  on  the  high  road  to  it.' 

She  paused,  then  spoke  more  firmly,  and  spoke  aloud  though 
no  one  was  by.  '  Thank  God,  we  were  stopped  in  time.  We 
have  had  an  awakening;  and  I  am  glad — ^yes,  glad,'  emphati- 
cally, *  that  it  came ;  and  that  it  came  in  the  shape  it  did.  This 
letter  confirms  it.  If  uncle  and  aunt  Lavenham  had  written 
warmly,  lovingly — written  begging  us  to  join  them — or  even 
claiming  us,  on  their  return  to  London — we  should  have  accepted 
such  an  invitation  as  a  matter  of  course.  Poor  Bell,  I  am  afiraid, 
was  counting  upon  it.  She  is  in  tears  upstairs  now.  She  begins 
to  realise  what  we  have  to  expect.  But  I  ? — I  rejoice :  I  am  free : 
I  see  myself — and  her — beginning  a  new  life,  untrammelled  by 
old  ties  and  teachings.  We  shall  learn  together  what  the  better 
way  is  like,  and  perhaps  some  day — some  day ' — her  voice  sank, 
'  we  shall  begin  to  tread  it.' 

*  You  know  I  could  not  have  believed  they  would  really  write 
like  that,'  said  Isabel,  coming  downstairs  with  swollen  eyelids. 
'  I  took  it  for  granted  they  would  say  aoTnething.  It  seemed  as 
if  they  could  not  hdp  saying  something.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  we  should  have  to  be  here  all  the  winter ;  and  that  we 
should  have  to  be  very  poor,  and  have  no  carriage,  and  do  without 
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Josephine ;  but  I  thought  it  would  not  really  so  very  much  matter 
as  long  as  hardly  anybody  else  was  in  Town.  "We  could  always 
have  given  the  excuse  that  we  were  only  here  while  uncle  I^aven- 
ham  and  aunt  Fanny  were  abroad ;  and  made  out  that  it  was 
rather  fun  living  alone,  and  all  that ;  and  it  really  might  have 
been  fun  if  it  had  been  done  for  fun,  don't  you  see,  Monica  ?    But 

if  this  is  to  be  out  lift ,'  and  again  her  eyes  swam,  and  she 

looked  round  with  an  expression  that  filled  her  sister's  orbs  also. 
Monica  felt  this  would  not  do. 

*  It  is  rather  dark  just  ahead,'  she  began,  but  in  spite  of  a 
desire  to  say  more,  could  find  no  utterance  for  another  word  at 
the  moment. 

'  To  live  in  lodgings — always  I '  murmured  Bell. 
No  rejoinder. 

*  Monica,  how  much  have  we  exactly  ? ' 

*  Three  hundred  a  year,  between  us.' 

^And  had  we  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  from  uncle 
Schofield?' 

*  Absolutely  nothing.  You  know  how  it  was.  He  had  meant 
to  leave  us  everything;  he  died  before  he  had  arranged  any- 
thing.' 

'  Well,  they  might  have  given  us  some  of  it,  Monica.' 

Monica  smiled  a  little.     *  WTiom  do  you  mean  by  "  they  "  ?  *  she 

said.     '  We  could  not  very  well  have  gone  to  the  beneficiaries — ^how 

I  did  hate  that  word,  when  it  came  over  and  over  again  in  the 

will ! — and  said  to  them,  "  Give  back  your  ill-gotten  gold — it  only 

came  to  you  by  a  fluke, " ' 

— *  Oh,  Monica,  how  can  you  talk  like  that ! ' 

*  I  talk  like  that,  my  dear  sister,  by  deep  design.  Believe  me, 
I  am  at  heart  a  gloomy,  embittered,  soul-maddened  creature ' — (she 
was  now  herself  again),  '  but  if  I  give  way  to  the  stormy  billows 
within,  they  would  presently  rise  into  a  hurricane — a  tempest — 
a  tornado,*  suitably  declaiming  and  attitudinising,  ^  which  would 
sweep  all  [molio  crescendo)  before  it !  Heigho  !  I  wish  it  would 
sweep  this  chimney  ! ' 

Isabel  could  not  choose  but  laugh,  as  a  gust  of  soot  descended 
at  the  moment,  and  the  bathos  was  irresistible.  '  That's  right ; 
laugh  again,  my  dear,*  said  Monica,  in  a  more  natural  tone. 
'  Now  we  shall  get  on.  A  fig  for  fashion  and  folly  !  "W^e  are  going 
to  be  independent  young  ladies,  living  prudently  within  our 
means.  We  shall  see  London  from  a  new  point  of  view.  There 
are  great  sights  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  which  we  8houl4 
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never  have  beheld  to  the  end  of  our  days,  but  for  this  chance. 
We  should  never  have  penetrated  where  we  can  now  penetrate. 
We  will  "do"  our  London,  Bell.  We  have  "done"  Paris,  and 
Borne,  and  Venice,  and  Florence ;  but  we  should  never  have 
"  done  "  our  own  London  from  Lowndes  Square.  I  want  to  see, 
oh,  so  many  places,  and  find  out  about  so  many  things  !  If  we 
cannot  have  one  side  of  the  cake,  we  will  eat  away  at  the  other. 
And  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  my  dear  Bell,  the  people  who  are 
in  Town  in  the  winter  will  be  a  great  deal  more  glad  to  see  us, 
and  will  have  far  more  time  for  us,  than  they  would  have  in  the 
summer.  I  fancy  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  request  at  the  present 
moment.  We  are  not  going  to  shut  ourselves  up ;  don't  you  be 
afraid.  We  will  make  a  round  of  calls  presently,  and  see  who's 
where,  and  what  they  mean  to  be  to  us  ?  There  are  %ome  nice 
people  everywhere — even  aimt  Fanny  knew  a  few.  I  think  the 
Belmonts  were  nice.  Oh,  the  Oxendens  were  very  nice  !  liady 
Skipworth  was  not  half  bad.  I  will  put  down  the  names  and 
addresses — now,  dear  me,  what  shall  I  do  about  the  addresses  ? 
Surely  I  know  them.  I  used  to  call  them  out,  one  after  another ; 
but  it  is  tiresome,'  musing.  *  I  am  afraid,  I  am  really  afraid  I  shall 
be  at  sea  now.  What  a  pity  we  did  not  think  of  taking  aunt 
Fanny's  visiting  book  away  with  us  !  But,  of  course,  we  never 
dreamed  of  needing  it  so  soon  again.' 

*  No,  we  never  dreamed  of  needing  it  so  soon  again,*  echoed 
Bell,  brightening  under  the  idea.  *  Monica,  do  you  remember 
how  you  laughed  at  me  for  saying  we  might  be  in  Town  next 
season  ?  You  see  I  was  right  after  all.  We  really  shall  be  in 
Town  next  season.' 

'  Well,  yes,  in  Town,'  said  Monica,  glancing  at  her  sister 
furtively.  '  It  was  not  precisely  this  I  meant  by  being  "  in  Town." 
But,  however,  as  Mrs.  Schofield  would  say — Bell,  have  you  noticed 
how  she  clings  to  that  "  but,  however,"  whenever  she  is  on  the  full 
trot  of  conversation  ?  It  is  her  plank  by  which  she  steps  from 
one  subject  to  another.  She  whips  it  up  under  her  arm,  and 
carries  it  oflF  to  the  next  jK)int,  and  down  it  goes,  and  she  is  away 
over  it,  and  in  the  middle  of  her  next  sentence  before  you  know 
what  she  is  up  to.  "  But,  however,"  Bell,  my  dear,  here  we  are, 
and  here  we  have  got  to  stay.  I  think  I  made  that  remark  once 
before,  when  we  arrived  at  Flodden  Hall.  Ah !  poor  Flodden 
Hall !  we  little  thought — "  but,  however,"  I  am  going  to  run  away 
and  dress  to  go  out  now.  Bell,  and  you  had  better  come  with  me. 
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If  we  do  not  catch  the  Kttle  sunshine  there  is  on  a  November 
day,  we  shall  repent  when  night  comes.' 

^  It  is  always  night  here/  murmured  her  sister,  under  her 
breath. 

She  thought  Monica  did  not  catch  the  words,  but  Monica  did. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

FINDING  FRIENDS. 

Friends  are  mnch  better  tried  in  bad  fortune  than  in  good. — Aristotlb. 

Alas  !  Scarcely  a  single  personage  of  Mrs.  Lavenham's  acquaint- 
ance was  in  London  in  mid-November,  and  very  few  were  expected 
much  before  the  following  Easter.  The  Lavenhams  had  only 
cultivated  intercourse  with  people  of  fashion,  people  of  their  own 
sort;  idlers  who  were  of  no  use  to  the  world,  and  who  had 
therefore  no  reason  for  dwelling  where  the  world's  chief  business 
is  carried  on. 

Accordingly  the  houses  which  Monica  and  Isabel  had  been 
wont  to  frequent  were  now  fast  closed,  and  the  poor  girls  turned 
from  one  and  another  with  ever  decreasing  expectations  and 
anticipations.  They  had  put  on  their  new  mourning,  and  it 
suited  them.  Walking  suited  them  also.  Going  by  the  Under- 
ground Eailway  to  Sloane  Square,  they  had  emerged  among 
famiUar  scenes  on  a  clear,  frosty  afternoon,  and  their  spirits  had 
risen  under  the  prospect  of  tripping  briskly  from  house  to  house, 
and  being  welcomed,  at  any  rate,  at  some. 

At  not  a  single  door  did  they  gain  admittance.  The  one  or 
two  acquaintances  who  were  in  residence,  were  out ;  but  by  fer  the 
greater  number  of  dwellings  were  deserted. 

^  Oh,  this  is  dreadful ! '  said  poor  Bell,  at  last.  She  was  tired 
out  as  well  as  bitterly  disappointed.  '  It  seems  so  strange,  so 
odd  to  be  going  about  like  this.  Exactly  as  if  we  were  being 
turned  away  from  every  place.' 

'  Nonsense !  * 

*  Nonsense,  if  you  like,  but  you  need  not  be  so  sharp.  I  only 
said  it  seemed  as  if  we  were.  We  have  gone  all  round  this 
square,  and  round  Belgrave  Square,  and  Eaton  Square.  We  have 
been  up  and  down.  Eaton  Place ,' 

— *  Never  mind  where  we  have  been.' 
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*  But  I  am  tired,  Monica.  I  cannot  walk  much  more.  Oh, 
if  we  only  knew  one  good  house  to  go  to,  where  we  could  be  sure 
of  being  let  in,  and  finding  people  at  tea ! ' 

'  I  kaow  one,'  Monica  began ;  then  hesitated  and  considered. 
*I  did  not  mean  to  go  to  them,  I  am  afraid,'  she  said;  ^but, 
Bell,  there  are  the  Eowlands.' 

*TheEowlands?' 

*  Yes.  Do  you  not  remember  that  they  said  we  should  always 
be  welcome  in  Queen's  Gate  ? ' 

'  Queen's  Gate  ?     Where  is  Queen's  Gate  ?  ' 

*  No  great  distance.  A  shiUing  hansom.  Shall  we  go  ?  You 
know  we  always  liked  the  Eowlands.' 

*  But  what  are  they  doing  here  ? '  said  Bell.  *  I  liked  them, 
of  course.  I  Uked  them  down  at  uncle  Schofield's, — but  I  never 
thought  of  their  being  in  London.  How  did  you  remember  they 
came  to  London  ?  I  am  sure  I  had  forgotten  :  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  knew  they  did.' 

'  I  remember,  because  I  was  surprised  when  they  first  told  me. 
The  house  is  their  own,  and  they  come  to  it  regularly — at  least, 
some  of  them  do.  It  struck  me  as  being  rather  a  bright  idea. 
You  know  what  a  large  femily  there  is.  Well,  some  of  them  can 
always  manage  to  be  here,  to  make  a  home  for  the  one — ^the 
fether,  or  the  eldest  son — who  has  to  be  in  London.  One  or  other 
has  always  to  be  here,  Mrs.  Eowland  told  me.  Merchants  and 
those  sort  of  people  often  have  two  i)laces  to  work  at  once,'  pro- 
ceeded she,  feeling  very  wise.  '  Uncle  Schofield  said  so.  Now, 
Bell,  what  shall  we  do  ?  If  we  call  on  these  Eowlands  it  means 
that  we  are  willing  to  take  up  again  the  threads  we  dropped  when 
we  left  Lancashire.  We  have  no  need  to  call.  I  daresay  they 
would  never  expect  it.  And,  of  course,  they  are  not  to  know  wb 
are  here.     But  somehow— I— what  do  you  think  ? ' 

^  Oh,  I  think  we  had  better  go,  Monica.* 

'  You  will  be  nice  and  pleasant,  if  we  do  ?    No  airs.  Bell  ? ' 

*What  would  be  the  use  of  "airs"  with  the  Eowlands? 
muttered  Bell. 

*0f  what  use  are  they  with  anybody?'  added  Monica,  to 
herself.  One  of  her  new  experiences  was  that  some  folks  are  not 
as  simple  as  one  would  think. 

A  hansom  was  hailed,  and  the  sisters  drove  to  Queen's  Gate. 
It  was  all  right  this  time ;  the  door  was  thrown  back  with  a 
swing,  and  a  warmly  lit-up  hall  within  looked  tempting  to  the 

AA2 
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two  wistful  pairs  of  eyes  which  had,  in  hunting  phrase,  drawn  so 
many  covers  blank  that  afternoon. 

*  Oh,  they  are  in ;  I  am  so  glad ! '  whispered  Isabel,  with  a  sigh 
of  satis£Bu;tion.  *  We  had  better  keep  this  hansom,  had  we  not? 
We  might  not  find  another  just  when  we  want  to  come  away.' 

Her  sister  thought  so  too.  The  poor  things  had  never  been 
used  to  economise,  and  the  man  was  kept  waiting  an  hour.  This 
taught  them  an  experience.  I  doubt  if  they  ever  kept  a  hansom 
at  anyone's  door  again. 

Certainly  they  did  not  at  the  Rowlands'.  But  we  will  return 
to  this  first  call. 

Preceded  into  a  lofty  saloon,  nobly  appointed  and  arranged, 
the  first  sight  which  met  the  Miss  Lavenhams'  eyes  was  a  little 
picture  of  fireside  comfort,  which  had  the  eflfect  of  an  oasis 
in  what  it  would  have  been  hard  to  term  a  desert,  but  which 
might  have  passed  for  one  for  lack  of  a  better  simile.  Screened 
in  on  either  side  was  an  enormous  fire,  whose  glowing  mass  shone 
reflected  in  all  the  steel  and  brass  around ;  in  front,  and  almost 
upon  the  broad  hearthrug,  were  several  small  tables,  well  laden 
with  silver  and  china,  containing  materials  for  tea  temptingly  set 
out ;  and  beside  these  tables  there  stood  up  on  their  entrance  two 
people  who  had  evidently  been  disturbed,  but  not  unwillingly 
disturbed,  by  their  entrance. 

They  recognised  Ernest  and  Gertrude  Rowland,  the  eldest  son 
and  daughter  of  the  house,  who,  it  presently  appeared,  were  the 
only  occupants  of  the  town  mansion  at  the  present  date. 

'  How  very  kind  of  you  to  come ! '  said  Miss  Rowland,  while 
her  brother  set  chairs,  and  all  drew  round  the  tea-tables.  *  I  am  so 
glad  we  were  at  home.  Ernest  and  I  nearly  always  are  at  home 
at  this  hour,  as  we  have  our  tea  and  talk  together  now,  and  some- 
times we  go  out  afterwards ;  but  we  went  out  earlier  to-day,  it  was 
so  fine,  and  Ernest  was  able  to  get  away.  I  am  so  glad  we  went,' 
she  added. 

*  We  are  very  glad  too,'  murmured  Monica,  and  '  Very  glad,* 
softly  echoed  her  sister.  Each  had  a  curious  sensation  at  the 
moment.  Bell,  I  think,  was  saying  to  herself,  '  If  you  only  knew 
hxyw  glad ! '  while  her  sister  was  experiencing  a  more  complicated 
feeling.  She  had,  as  she  had  said,  liked  the  Rowlands  when  at 
Flodden  Hall ;  she  had  exempted  them  from  her  wholesale  con- 
tempt of  the  surroimding  neighbourhood ;  and  Dorrien's  acquir 
escence  had  confirmed  her  penetration.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  »he  had  only  beheld  them  superior  by  <5ompari86n ;  and  thdt. 
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had  fortune  smiled  upon  herself,  she  would  in  all  probability  have 
neither  advanced  in  friendship  nor  in  intimacy.  Therefore  she 
had  almost  a  sense  of  guilt  in  being  thus  welcomed,  and  in  having 
it  supposed  that  she  and  her  sister  had  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
seek  a  welcome.  If  the  finer  people  had  been  at  home  and 
friendly,  would  they  ever  have  remembered  Queen's  Gate  ?  It 
was  only  in  consequence  of  having  been  turned  away  from  the 
last  doorstep,  and  of  its  being  a  toss-up  whether  they  should  go 
home  to  their  scanty  lodgings,  weary  and  tea-less,  or  should  make 
one  more  trial  in  a  less  genteel  quarter,  that  the  latter  quest  had 
been  undertaken. 

The  cordial  tone  and  beaming  eye  of  her  youthful  hostess 
smote  Monica  now  with  a  sense  of  compunction. 

It  was  compunction,  however,  which  swiftly  gave  way  to  more 
pleasurable  emotions.  She  heard  with  real  satisfaction  that  the 
brother  and  sister  were  settled  down  for  the  winter ;  that  they 
were  not  going  oflF  to  this  place  or  that,  as  was  nearly  everyone 
else  whom  she  and  Bell  had  met; — and  she  found  the  two  in  them- 
selves all  that  was  agreeable,  and  more  than  agreeable.  There 
was  a  positive  eagerness  in  their  reception  of  the  sisters'  com- 
munications regarding  themselves,  an  alacrity  in  their  responses, 
and  a  quiet,  yet  marked  goodwill  in  their  whole  demeanour,  which 
could  not  have  been  got  up  at  a  moment's  notice.  Evidently  she 
and  Isabel  must  have  been  liked  before,  and  liked  for  their  own 
sakes.  This  touched  her  ;  what  had  she  done,  or  what  had  Isabel 
done  to  make  these  people  like  them  ?  In  looking  back  jxpon  the 
past,  Monica  could  not  but  reflect  that  they  had  done  little 
enough  in  life  to  make  anybody  like  them.  The  most  that  could 
be  said  of  them  was  that  they  had  done  no  harm,  and  even  that, 
she  cried  to  herself  with  a  start,  could  not  be  said  of  Aer. 

But  here  were  these  two,  this  son  and  daughter  of  their 
uncle's  old  neighbours,  who  had  only  met  his  nieces  a  few  times, 
on  which  occasions  Monica  could  not  recollect  being  or  doing  any- 
thing particular — (and  when  she  had  certainly  received  no  remark- 
able impressions  of  any  sort  herself) — here  they  were  with  their 
outstretched  hands,  their  unaffected  smiles,  their  interested  and 
sympathetic  inquiries — ^it  was  too  much.  She  found  herself  tell- 
ing Gertrude  of  this  thing  and  that,  consulting  her  about  divers 
little  troubles,  and  frankly  admitting  the  very  facts  of  her  new 
life  which  she  would  most  carefully  have  guarded  from  another 
listener.  There  was  something  she  could  not  resist  in  the  kind 
face  before  her. 
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*  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  happy  and  comfortable,  if  you  arc 
like  Ernest  and  me,'  said  Gertrude,  presently.  '  We  are  so  happy 
together  that,  if  I  must  confess  it,  we  are  always  a  little  bit  sorry 
when  all  the  rest  come  up  and  flood  the  house.  It  is  very 
naughty  of  us,  is  it  not  ?  But  London  is  so  quiet  and  peacefiil 
just  now ;  one  can  do  what  one  likes  ;  go  where  one  likes  ;  and 
see  the  things  and  the  people  one  really  wishes  to  see.  Do  you 
not  find  it  so  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Monica,  simply.  '  I  never  was  in  London 
in  November  before.' 

^  You  are  sure  to  like  it.  In  the  season  it  is  always  such  a 
rush.  One  never  gets  anything  done.  Now,  one  has  time  for 
everything.' 

*  Oh,  time — ^yes,'  said  poor  Monica,  with  rather  a  quavering 
smile.  *  I  don't  suppose  Bell  and  I  will  feel  the  want  of  time,* 
and  she  caught  her  breath  just  as  she  was  about  to  add  avowals 
that  in  a  cooler  moment  she  might  have  wished  unsaid. 

Miss  Bowland,  however,  had  heard  enough.  *  Delightful ! ' 
she  exclaimed.  *  Then  I  may  venture  to  make  a  proposal  I  should 
not  have  dared  to  do  otherwise.  Will  you  sometimes  join  me 
when  I  drive  about  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  should  be  of 
a  companion.  I  am  all  alone  in  the  daytime,  you  know.  Ernest 
only  comes  home  at  half-past  five,  and  I  have  a  great,  big  carriage 
here,  in  which  I  sit  up  all  alone  day  after  day.  Do  let  me  caU  for 
you  to  go  with  me  sometimes.  I  will  take  you  anywhere  you  like. 
I  never  have  much  to  do,  and  it  would  be  so  much  pleasanter 
going  together,  if  you  would.' 

An  assent  being  readily  given,  *  I  usually  end  with  Mudie's,' 
proceeded  the  speaker ;  '  we  change  our  books  every  other  day, 
sometimes  oftener,  and  I  Uke  to  change  them  myself.  And  I  like 
looking  in  there  and  seeing  what  is  going  on ;  do  you  belong  to 
Mudie's?' 

Now  Monica  knew  that  Mudie's  subscription,  in  common  with 
many  other  good  things,  was  beyond  her  present  reach,  and  a  few 
months  ago  she  would  have  rejoined  with  some  easy  excuse,  the 
thought  of  the  moment,  to  conceal  this  and  evade  curiosity ;  it 
was  a  sign  of  the  struggle  towards  a  purer  ideal  which  had  been 
bom  within  her  soul  that  she  now  in  reply  gave  utterance  to  a 
simple  negative.  Of  course  Miss  Eowland  divined  what  lay 
behind  this  negative.  That  she  did  not  at  once  oflFer  to  lend 
books,  that  she  did  not  proffer  all  kinds  of  services  and  attentions 
was  due  to  deUcacy  of  feeling  alone.    Wealthy  and  generous,  her 
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impulse  would  have  been  to  lavish  at  once  upon  the  two  whom 
she  had  known  in  such  different  circumstances  every  kind  of 
thoughtful  benefaction — but  she  knew  better.  All  that  she  could 
do  must  be  done  later ;  done  when  continued  intercourse  and  in- 
timacy, and  perhaps  affection,  warranted  as  much ;  and  accordingly 
her  quiet  dismissal  of  the  subject  and  gradual  transition  to 
another  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

*  We  are  really  staying  an  unmerciful  time,'  exclaimed  Monica 
suddenly,  and  she  looked  round  for  her  sister.  Bell,  with  a  bright 
tint  on  either  cheek,  was  leaning  over  her  muff,  merry  as  Monica 
had  of  late  but  seldom  seen  her.  On  the  edge  of  a  lounge  near, 
bending  forward  as  occasion  required,  and  equally  merry  and  well 
occupied,  was  Mr.  Ernest  Eowland.  The  book  of  coloured  carica- 
tures wherewith  he  was  regaling  his  visitor  apparently  entertained 
them  both. 

*  One  minute,  Monica,  just  one  minute,'  cried  the  latter,  in 
obedience  to  the  sisterly  summons.  *  Mr.  Kowland  is  showing  me 
such  a  funny  book.  It  is  really  too  funny  ;  it  is  quite  delicious  ; 
you  ought  to  see  it ;  do  show  it  to  her,'  to  the  showman.  '  Oh,  did 
you  say  we  really  must  go  ?  Well,  I  must  leave  the  rest,'  regret- 
fully closing  the  tempting  volume. 

*  — To  another  time.  I  shall  put  a  marker  in,  and  call  it  Miss 
lAvenham's  marker,'  and  the  book  was  lifted  from  her  lap. 

As  the  speaker  lifted  it  another  pair  of  eyes  were  directed 
towards  him.  It  flashed  through  Monica's  mind  on  the  instant 
that  she  had  been  told  young  Mr.  Eowland  was  considered  the 
handsomest  man  in  Liverpool.  He  was  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
and  athletically  formed.  Every  feature  was  correct,  and  the  head 
was  well  earned  on  the  shoulder j^.  She  could  find  no  fault  with 
Jiirn.  Jfa(J  ^\i^  XiM^d  till  Doomsday  i^he  would  never  have  admired 
in,  \W\iy  w^Mpft^  W\\^  could  not  1ell.  But  though  her  own 
pioion  on  tlia^  /[,t  \y^  imraaterial,  there  was  someone  else 

\m^>  vt-^nlier  ^^Are  c-ou^equeiice.     What,  for  instance,  did 

WI  f  liink  ? .'  ^^evpr  tlo  for  Bell  to  be  taking  fancies  into 

er  Ijead.  :>vvIau(Ljvas  miiking  himself  agreeable  was 

'  ""^^y  ^oiikl^^^**!'!  in  all  respects  desirable  pour 

jmsmr  (  ^^ai^r  ''^'^  t  nough  of  love-making  and 

^^^^  ^^t^m  at   U  ast,'  sighed  poor  Monica, 

^^^  '^^^^  ,eatli  her  own  bosom.     *  I  must 

'****  ^r^Hi  iit.it  lier  suffer,  nor  make  others 


J^ 


lud,  *  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  the 
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names  that  poor  man  outside  must  be  calling  us  by  this  time !  We 
must  not  stay  a  minute  longer.  Do  you  know  how  long  we  have 
stayed  already  ?  I  don't.  I  could  not  see  the  clock  from  where 
I  sat,  and  I  shall  not  look  at  it  now.'  Protestations  and  laughter, 
and  a  hubbub  of  hearty  '  good-byes,'  and  the  two  were  off. 

'  She  is  to  call  for  us  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow,'  said  Monica, 
with  animation.  '  We  are  to  drive  about,  and  do  our  shopping — 
not  that  we  have  much  to  do,  but  still  there  are  some  places  I 
really  want  to  go  to, — ^and,  besides,  I  thought  it  better  to  accept 
the  first  invitation,  in  case  we  might  not  get  another.  It  will 
really  make  a  difference  to  our  whole  life.  Bell,  if  we  have  a  nice 
girl  like  that  to  go  about  with,  and  a  nice  carriage  to  go  about  in.' 

*  It  will  really,'  said  Bell,  in  the  same  tone.  '  I  was  so  glad  you 
agreed  to  it.  For  a  few  moments  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to 
refuse.' 

*  I  never  thought  of  refusing.' 

*  I  suppose  you  only  demiured  at  the  first  so  as  not  to  seem  too 
eager.  Of  course  it  would  not  do  to  seem  too  eager ;  but,  still, 
Monica,  with  ih^m,  I  somehow  should  not  mind.  They  were  so 
very  kind — ^both  of  them.  I  think  the  brother  wanted  to  ask  us 
to  something  ;  did  you  see  how  he  slipped  behind  and  whispered 
in  her  ear — but  she  just  pressed  her  lips  together  and  gave  him  a 
look.  Then  she  caught  my  eye.  But  she  did  not  do  it  in  the 
least  disagreeably,  only  as  if — I  fancy  she  thought  it  was  in  better 
taste  not.     Do  you  not  think  it  was  that  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  of  it ;  and  she  was  quite  right.  But  we  will  go  if 
they  ask  us.   I  like  that  girl.   She  has  sense — which  we  have  not.' 

*  Oh,  Monica,  you  have  ! ' 

'  I  might  have  had,  if  it  had  been  called  into  play — but  sense 
had  no  chance  in  Lowndes  Square.  We  all  said  the  same  things, 
and  did  the  same  things ;  and  whether  we  either  felt  what  we 
said,  or  liked  what  we  did,  it  was  all  one.  It  was  chic  to  do  this 
and  that — and  to  be  chic  was  enough.  Bell,  my  dear,  we  are  not 
chic  now  ;  I  begin  to  have  some  hope  for  us.' 

'  Do  you — do  you  think  Ernest  Rowland  handsome,  Monica  ? ' 

'  Very  handsome,  Bell.' 

*  Uncle  Schofield  said  he  was  considered  the  best-looking-  man 
in  Liverpool.' 

*  He  would  be  a  good-looking  man  anywhere.' 

*  He  has  not  the  air  of  Harry  Dorrien,'  said  Bell,  as  though  to 
herself.  *  Harry  had  an  air — a  way  of  holding  his  head  up  and 
dropping  his  eyelids  down — even  I  used  to  feel  sometimes  that  I 
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liked  to  look  at  him,  and  he  never  took  the   slightest   notice 
of  me.     I  know  you  must  have  loved  him,  when  for  you  he- 


— '  Hush ! '  said  Monica,  softly.  A  cold  moon  was  shining  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  kept  them  turned  full  towards  it ;  Bell's  babble 
was  sweeter  to  her  ear  than  she  would  have  cared  for  Bell  to 
know,  and  there  was  no  refuge  but  in  silence  when  this  was  the 
case. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  the  sisters  that  Dorrien  was  to 
be  spoken  of  freely  between  them.  '  I  will  not  have  him  turned 
into  a  sealed  subject,'  Monica  had  said.  '  I  did  Mr.  Dorrien  a 
great  wrong,  and  he  owes  me,  or  ought  to  owe  me,  a  bitter 
grudge.  But  he  does  not  see  it  so,  and  we  parted  friends.  I 
should  like  to  hear  you  talk  of  him  now  and  then,  dear  Bell. 
Your  talking  would  be  better  than  my  thinking,'  and  she  smiled 
a  little,  and  tried  thus  to  pass  off  the  subject. 

But,  all  the  same.  Bell  was  not  to  encroach.  She  might  say 
that  Dorrien  had  an  air,  and  own  to  having  liked  to  look  at  him, — 
but  she  was  not  to  insist  on  prying  into  whether  this  feeling  had 
been  shared  by  anyone  else.  She  was  to  be  content  with  her  own 
admiration. 

'  But  you  think  Mr.  Ernest  Eowland  is  handsome,  notwith- 
standing, my  dear  Miss  Penetration?'  continued  Monica,  presently. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  do.  Do  you  not  ?  And  he  has  very  good  manners, 
and  a  pleasant  voice.  I  liked  him  very  _much  to-day.  And, 
Monica,  what  a  delightful  house  it  was — so  comfortable ;  and  that 
cosy  nook  by  the  fire,  all  sheltered  in  from  the  rest  of  the  room, 
and  those  great,  easy  chairs,  and  that  good  tea.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  enjoyed  afternoon  tea  so  much  in  my  life,'  with  renewed 
zest  of  appetite  at  the  recollection. 

*  You  certainly  looked  as  if  you  never  had.' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Monica? ' 
'  Oh,  nothing,  Bell.' 

*  But  you  do  mean  something.  I  hear  it  in  your  laughing 
voice ;  your  voice  always  laughs  when  you  are  mischievous,  and 
so  do  your  eyes.  Let  me  see  your  eyes.  Yes,  they  are  just  as 
full  of  laughter  as  they  can  be.  Monica,  what  is  it  ?  Oh,  Monica, 
you  don't  mean — ^you  can't  mean ,' 

— '  If  I  mean  anything,  it  will  come  out  soon  enough,'  said 
Monica,  springing  lightly  down  as  the  hansom  stopped.  '  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  do  mean  anything ;  but  if  I  did,  I  expect  I  should 
mean — Mr.  Ernest  Eowland.' 

Bell  walked  into  the  house  deeply  affronted. 
(7V>  he  continued,) 
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Archbishop  Tait  of  Canterbury.^ 


<  T  NEVER  liked  Tait.   I  never  could  like  him.   And  of  course  I 
JL    differed  from  him  on  many  subjects.     But  I  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  during  the  years  of  his  Primacy,  there  was  no  man  in 
the  Church  of  England,  known  to  me,  so  fit  to  be  Archbishop.' 

I  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  words ;  nor  any  words  seriously 
said  by  one  so  revered.  It  was  a  great  event  in  the  writer's  little 
history,  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  such  a  man.  But  I  wrote 
down  the  words  that  evening ;  and  many  more  which  will  never 
be  printed.  For  indeed  they  were  of  special  interest.  We  were 
sitting  in  a  quaint  old  room,  in  a  quiet  recess  just  out  of  the 
busiest  roar  of  great  London.  I  watched  intently  the  worn  fine 
features,  with  their  expression  of  singular  benignity  and  sweet- 
ness, as  the  words  were  said :  said  by  one  who  might  have  been 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself  had  he  chosen. 

Then,  in  less  grave  mood :  *  Curious,  his  being  so  quiet  and 
self-restrained  in  the  latter  days.  I  was  there  when  Tait  of 
BaUioly  with  a  tremendous  flourish  of  his  cap,  defied  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Oxford  Union  and  was  fined  a  pound.'  The  speaker 
arose  firom  his  chair,  and  going  through  the  action  of  violently 
bringing  the  cap  from  far  behind  him,  shook  it  as  in  the  President's 
face  in  truculent  fashion.  And  sitting  down,  he  added,  with  a 
smile^  *He  was  very  hot-tempered  then.'  It  could  only  have 
been  occasionally,  one  would  say. 

I  do  not  think  any  testimony  ever  borne  to  Tait's  fitness  for 
his  great  place  would  have  been  more  valued  by  himself  than  this 
of  the  saintly  Dean  Church  of  St.  Paul's :  of  whom  it  was  truly  said 
by  one  of  the  foremost  Prelates  of  the  Anglican  Church,  belonging 
to  quite  another  party  from  the  Dean's,  *  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Church  that  he  is  not  worthy  of.'    And  now  that  both  Dean  and 

1  Life  of  Archibald  CampbeU  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  Kandall 
Thomas  Davidson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Windsor;  and  William  Benham,  B.D.,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Canterbury.    In  Two  Volumes.    London :  Macmillan  &  Co.*  ISdl. 
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Archbishop  are  gone,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  repeating  what  was 
equally  honourable  to  both. 

We  do  not  mind  much  about  Tait's  frequent  statements, 
beginning  early,  that  he  was  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Probably  fifty  other  men  were  saying  the  like  of  themselves  about 
the  same  time.  And  one  great  scholar  and  divine,  still  abiding, 
was  fiur  more  solemnly  designated  to  the  primatial  throne,  by  one 
possessed  of  the  second  sight.  It  was  never  to  be.  But  when 
the  writer  was  a  boy,  and  Tait  was  no  farther  on  his  vray  than 
Rugby  (where  nobody  pretends  he  was  a  very  great  Head-Master), 
the  writer  was  often  told  by  one  who  had  heard  the  words,  how 
Sir  Daniel  Sandford  had  said,  *  That  boy  will  wear  the  mitre.'  It 
was  well  remembered,  too,  how  James  Halley,  whom  Sir  Daniel 
pointed  out  as  ^  the  man  that  beat  Tait,'  had  said,  near  the  end, 
*I'd  have  liked  to  live  to  see  Archy  Tait  a  Bishop.'  Other 
estimates  were  current  too.  For  Tait,  though  a  great  scholar  at 
Glasgow  College,  when  he  went  to  England  was  never  in  the 
same  flight  with  either  of  the  Wordsworths,  Lincoln  or  St. 
Andrews.  It  was  after  a  great  debate  at  the  Union,  at  the  time 
of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  Lord  Grey,  that  a  brilliant  Oxford  Tutor 
wrote  to  his  brother.  Senior  Classic  at  Cambridge,  of  the  magnifi- 
cent eloquence  of  certain  young  orators  who  had  taken  part  in  it. 
Several  were  named :   but,  outstanding  among  them,  was  one 

*  Gladstone,  a  sure  Double-First,'  who  spoke  '  better  than  Demos- 
thenes ' :  of  course  on  the  side  of  the  most  obstructive  Toryism. 
The  entire  aristocracy  of  the  University,  intellectual  and  social, 
was  ranged  on  one  side.  *  And  who  is  there  on  the  other  ? '  the 
enthusiastic  chronicler  went  on.  (Names  shall  be  withheld,  save 
one.)  *A,  Nobody:  B,  Nobody:  C,  Nobody:  Tait,  Nobody!' 
The  irony  of  the  event  is  sometimes  terrible.  And  as  the  revered 
scholar  who  wrote  the  letter  read  it  aloud  to  a  little  company 
aft;er  fifty-five  years,  he  added,  *  You  see  young  men  should  not 
prophesy.' 

But  Tait  had  reached  his  highest  place,  and  none  could  call 
him  Nobody  (you  might  like  him  or  not),  when  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  great  Church  of  England  said  to  the  writer, 

*  I  don't  regard  the  Archbishop  as  a  clergyman  at  all.  He  is  a 
hard-headed  Scotch  lawyer.'  And  then,  in  the  n^iost  pathetic 
tones  of  the  voice  which  thousands  held  their  breath  to  hear,  *  If 
I  were  dying,  the  very  last  man  I  should  wish  to  see  is  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ! '  No  one  who  reads  the  Life  would 
say  the  like  now ;  and  the  great  and  good  man  gone,  least  of  all. 
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But  see  how  the  foremost  fail  to  understand  one  another.  Not 
many  quotations  can  be  suffered  in  my  little  space.  But  one 
shall  come  here.  It  tells  of  the  end  of  his  dear  old  Nurse, 
*  almost  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend.'  Tait  had  taken  his  First- 
Class,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  fot  Christmas. 

*  One  day,  towards  the  end  of  December,  she  was  taken  ill. 
The  ailment  seemed  slight  at  first,  but  by  the  time  her  beloved 
Archie  arrived  she  was  in  high  fever,  and  occasionally  distressed 
in  mind.  He  never  left  her  side  except  once,  when  he  went  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  Mr.  Craig,  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  in  order  that  the  old  nurse  and  her  grown-up  charge 
might  together  receive  the  Holy  Communion,  which  at  that  time 
was  rarely,  if  ever,  administered  privately  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  Betty  was  so  staunch  an  adherent.'  When  the 
Holy  Communion  had  been  celebrated,  Mr.  Craig  left  the  two 
alone  together.  All  night  the  young  man  sat  by  the  old  nurse's 
bed,  and  spoke  to  her  words  of  peace  and  comfort  as  she  was  able 
to  bear  it.  She  died  with  her  hand  clasped  in  his  as  the  morning 
broke  on  the  first  day  of  1834.' 

Yes,  and  it  would  have  been  exactly  the  same  had  dear  old 
Betty  lived  to  see  him  Primate.  Some  words  come  back  to  one's 
memory.  He  was  an  illustrious  man  who  said  lightly,  *  So  old 
Tait's  away.'  The  answer  was,  *Yes,  gone  to  Paradise.'  The 
rejoinder  came.  *Very  good,  but  he  won't  be  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  there.'  And  indeed  he  would  not.  But  though  he 
could  not  take  any  earthly  elevation  where  he  went,  he  would 
take  with  him,  wheresoever,  the  unspoiled  heart  of  that  long- 
departed  New-year's-eve.    Which  is  far  better. 

Too  much  is  made  of  the  Archbishop's  Presbyterian  extraction 
and  education,  as  though  these  did  in  some  degree  disqualify  him  for 
his  place.  No  doubt,  his  father  was  an  Elder  of  the  Kirk.  So  were 
his  two  brothers :  and  they  sat  regularly  in  the  General  Assembly, 
where  Sheriff  Tait  of  Perthshire  was  an  outstanding  man.  Many 
times,  in  May  days  just  departed,  the  writer  beheld  the  two 
Maclagans,  brothers  of  the  new  Archbishop  of  York,  sitting  in 
that  Venerable  House.  And  in  his  youth  he  preached,  each 
Sunday  afternoon,  in  a  Scotch  parish  church,  to  the  Archbishop's 
father  and  mother.  Dean  Lake  of  Durham,  in  a  strain  which 
falls  familiar  on  the  ear,^  expresses  his  opinion  that  Archbishop 
Tait,  in  his  Episcopal  life,  '  made  serious  mistakes,  both  in  word 
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and  action.*  Then  comes  the  apology  for  the  uncultured  Scot : 
which  will  provoke  a  smile  in  some  readers  : 

*  But  when  we  think  of  the  manner  in  which,  bom  and  bred 
in  a  diflferent  Communion,  he  gradually  learned,  in  a  time  of 
great  difficulty,  to  understand  and  even  to  sympathise  with  all 
the  varieties  of  the  English  Church,  and  of  his  constantly  in- 
creasing determination  to  do  justice  to  them  all — a  determination 
which,  I  believe,  would  have  gone  much  further,  had  his  life  been 
preserved ' — 

And  so  on.  Here  is  a  bit  of  that  high-bred  provincialism,  too 
common  in  the  Anglican  Church,  which  is  based  on  absolute  igno- 
rance of  things  Scottish.  There  is  no  gulf  at  all  between  the 
best  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  best  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Presbytery  is  accepted,  as  suiting  the  genius  of  the 
Scottish  race :  but  it  counts  for  nothing,  when  compared  with 
such  vital  questions  as  those  of  a  National  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity and  a  National  Church.  Not  an  anti-state-church  Pres- 
byterian, but  a  good  Anglican  churchman,  is  brother  to  most  men 
worth  counting  in  the  Scottish  Kirk.  And  should  the  day  come 
which  will  put  Scottish  churchmen  to  right  and  left,  that  will 
appear.  It  is  twenty-seven  years  since  Mr.  Froude,  after  his  very 
first  evening  in  Scotland,  spent  in  the  company  of  some  who  are 
mostly  gone,  said  to  the  writer,  '  I  see  your  best  men  are 
exactly  like  our  best  men.'  And  it  is  many  a  day  since  Dr. 
Liddon,  on  his  first  day  in  St.  Andrews,  said  how  astonished  he 
was  at  the  sympathy  he  had  met  in  the  Kirk  :  said  that  though  a 
system  he  liked  not  had  gradually  *  crystallised,  through  the 
fault  of  nobody  living,'  he  found  himself  drawn,  in  true  aflFection,  to 
the  men.  Yet  everybody  knows  that  Liddon  was  uncompromising 
in  his  ecclesiastical  views :  even  to  a  degree  which  certain  of  his 
Scottish  friends  found  hard  to  bear  :  indeed  did  not  bear  but  with 
frank  expression  of  astonishment.  When  Bishop  Wilberforce 
came  to  Scotland,  and  went  about  with  his  eyes  blind-folded,  he 
did  indeed  accept  as  true,  and  record  in  that  very  regrettable 
diary,  various  stories  about  the  Church  which  were  rather  more 
outrageous  than  if  he  had  stated  that  black  was  white.  And 
on  August  11,  1861,  he  wrote  therein  of  Hhe  bitter,  levelling 
spirit  of  Presbyterianism  ' :  a  spirit  which  may  possibly  once  have 
been,  but  which  is  utterly  extinct  among  educated  men.  Quite 
as  much  narrowness,  bitterness,  and  wrong-headedness,  may  be 
found  in  certain  strata  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  anywhere 
North  of  the  Tweed*     Read  many  of  the  letters  which  Tait 
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received,  not  all  anonymous:  and  this  will  be  apparent.  The 
future  Archbishop  had  not  far  to  go  ;  and  had  nothing  at  all  to 
get  over.  Of  course,  to  the  end,  it  remained  impossible  for  him 
to  believe  that  all  vital  Christianity  was  confined  to  the  members 
of  Churches  with  Three  Orders.  It  was  with  him  as  when  Prin- 
cipal Shairp  went  to  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  *  Movement,' 
and  could  but  feel  If  those  men  and  women  I  have  knovm  in 
the  Kirk  were  not  Christiana^  I  cannot  expect  to  see  any.  But 
gradually,  Tait,  in  lesser  things,  not  only  understood  the 
Anglican  Church  quite  as  thoroughly  as  Dean  Lake,  but  even 
caught  the  atmosphere  he  lived  in  to  a  degree  which  amused  a 
countryman.  Meeting  for  the  first  time  a  Scottish  parson  who  had 
studied  Gothic  churches  for  many  years  (it  was  under  the  shade 
of  Canterbury),  he  said,  *  Did  you  ever  see  a  Cathedral  before  ? 
I  mean  an  English  Cathedral.'  Here  appeared  the  natural  belief 
of  the  travelled  Scot  that  his  brother  Scot  knows  nothing.  Ere 
the  Scottish  parson  could  reply,  another  dignitary,  quite  as 
famous  as  Tait,  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  '  He  has  seen  them  all.  He 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  them  than  you  do.'  Whereupon 
the  ready  Primate,  with  his  sweetest  smile,  went  on,  *  Ah,  but 
you  must  come  and  see  Lambeth.  That  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  any  Cathedral.'  Scotsmen  for  the  most  part  understand  one 
another  perfectly.  It  was  an  Englishman,  not  a  Scot,  who  once 
said  to  the  writer,  speaking  of  a  saintly  woman  of  high  worldly 
place  (indeed  very  high),  *  Between  ourselves,  I  fear  she  is  very 
little  better  than  a  Presbyterian.'  The  words  were  rendered  in  a 
whisper,  as  stating  something  too  dreadful  to  be  put  in  audible 
words. 

We  did  not  need  this  biography  to  assure  us  that  only  by 
some  incredible  mistake  could  the  statement  have  crept  into 
Bishop  Wilberforce's  Life,*  that  Tait  said  '  You  will  be  the  real 
Archbishop  ;  I  shall  only  be  so  in  name.'  And  again,  *  I  do  not 
care  how  soon  the  world  knows  what  I  know,  that  during  your 
dear  father's  lifetime  he  was  in  reality  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  I  was  only  his  lieutenant.'  Anything  farther  from  the  actual 
fact  could  not  be  imagined :  fifty  instances  occur  which  so  testify. 
Tait  could  not  have  acted  under  the  orders  of  any  mortal :  least 
of  all  under  the  orders  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.  And  Tait  was  not 
a  gusher:  though  he  was  sometimes  very  outspoken.  Such  as 
knew  him  would  testify  that  the  sentences  ascribed  to  him  are 
singularly  unlike  his  ordinary  talk.  As  for  his  estimate  of  his 
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brilliant  contemporary,  we  find  it  expressed  Trith  perfect  frankness. 
^  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  as  eloquent  and  indiscreet  as  usual.'  ^ 
The  writers  of  this  life  have  done  their  work  very  fairly,  and 
very  thoroughly.  The  defects  of  the  book  come  of  its  not  being 
merely  a  biography,  but  a  minute  history  of  the  main  events  and 
controversies  in  the  Church  of  England  during  Tait's  Episcopate. 
We  are  told  nothing  but  what  we  knew  before :  and  many  things 
are  suppressed  which  many  knew:  knew  not  through  irresponsible 
gossip,  but  surely.  The  frank  revelations  (in  some  details)  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce's  life,  make  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
reticence  here.  In  the  main,  the  lives  are  like  the  men: 
though  Tait  could  be  very  frank  sometimes.  And  surely  this  life 
would  not  make  any  modest  and  reasonable  man  ask  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Lambeth  is  all  very  well,  though  '  the 
most  depressing  of  homes '  in  the  judgment  of  one  once  the  head 
of  the  family  there :  Addington  in  May,  with  those  acres  of 
rhododendrons,  with  the  grand  woods,  the  Scotch  firs  of  Perth- 
shire and  the  heather,  can  redeem  the  big,  ugly,  featureless 
house  :  and  the  little  church  is  charming,  with  its  quiet  church- 
yard where  Tait,  Longley,  and  Sumner  sleep,  with  only  the  green 
grass  above  them.  Possibly  it  may  be  pleasant  to  take  prece- 
dence of  a  Duke ;  and  the  income  is  handsome  when  a  fleeced 
Primate  has  actually  got  hold  of  it.  One  such,  a  humorist,  is 
said  to  have  preached  his  first  sermon  from  the  text,  *  A  certain 
man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among 
thieves ' :  and  another,  doing  homage  to  the  Queen,  said  she  was 
the  first  official  he  had  met  who  had  not  asked  him  for  fifty 
guineas.  But  the  responsibility  is  awful  to  a  conscientious  man  : 
and  unless  to  a  man  of  very  exceptional  tastes,  the  work  is 
incredibly  wearisome.  Every  wrongheaded  crank,  every  insolent 
idiot,  every  conscientious  bearer  of  a  testimony,  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury  on  one  wing  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  other,  with  Dean 
Stanley  away  out  in  the  open  far  from  both,  has  his  representation 
to  make  to  the  Archbishop  as  to  what  is  ruining  the  Church  of 
England :  and  his  representation,  often  extremely  lengthy,  must 
be  considered,  and  wisely  and  courteously  answered.  Not  every 
answer  can  be  as  brief  as  that  which  in  a  line  told  a  correspondent 
that  the  Archbishop  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  correspon- 
dent supplying  an  alleged  deficiency  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then 
the  dreariness,  the  utter  lack  of  interest,  of  the  fierce  contentions 
on  details  of  ritual  and  the  like :  all  related  in  the  Life  with 
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received,  not  all  anonymous:  and  this  will  be  apparent.  The 
future  Archbishop  had  not  far  to  go ;  and  had  nothing  at  all  to 
get  over.  Of  course,  to  the  end,  it  remained  impossible  for  him 
to  believe  that  all  vital  Christianity  was  confined  to  the  members 
of  Churches  with  Three  Orders.  It  was  with  him  as  when  Prin- 
cipal Shairp  went  to  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  *  Movement,' 
and  could  but  feel  If  those  men  and  women  I  have  known  in 
the  Kirk  were  not  Christiana,  I  cannx)t  expect  to  see  any.  But 
gradually,  Tait,  in  lesser  things,  not  only  understood  the 
Anglican  Church  quite  as  thoroughly  as  Dean  Lake,  but  even 
caught  the  atmosphere  he  lived  in  to  a  degree  which  amused  a 
countryman.  Meeting  for  the  first  time  a  Scottish  parson  who  had 
studied  Gothic  churches  for  many  years  (it  was  under  the  shade 
of  Canterbury),  he  said,  *  Did  you  ever  see  a  Cathedral  before  ? 
I  mean  an  English  Cathedral.'  Here  appeared  the  natural  belief 
of  the  travelled  Scot  that  his  brother  Scot  knows  nothing.  Ere 
the  Scottish  parson  could  reply,  another  dignitary,  quite  as 
famous  as  Tait,  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  '  He  has  seen  them  all.  He 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  them  than  you  do.'  Whereupon 
the  ready  Primate,  with  his  sweetest  smile,  went  on,  '  Ah,  but 
you  must  come  and  see  Lambeth.  That  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  any  Cathedral.'  Scotsmen  for  the  most  part  understand  one 
another  perfectly.  It  was  an  Englishman,  not  a  Scot,  who  once 
said  to  the  writer,  speaking  of  a  saintly  woman  of  high  worldly 
place  (indeed  very  high),  *  Between  ourselves,  I  fear  she  is  very 
little  better  than  a  Presbyterian.'  The  words  were  rendered  in  a 
whisper,  as  stating  something  too  dreadful  to  be  put  in  audible 
words. 

We  did  not  need  this  biography  to  assure  us  that  only  by 
some  incredible  mistake  could  the  statement  have  crept  into 
Bishop  Wilberforce's  Life,*  that  Tait  said  *  You  will  be  the  real 
Archbishop  ;  I  shall  only  be  so  in  name.'  And  again,  '  I  do  not 
care  how  soon  the  world  knows  what  I  know,  that  during  your 
dear  father's  lifetime  he  was  in  reality  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  I  was  only  his  lieutenant.'  Anything  farther  from  the  actual 
fact  could  not  be  imagined :  fifty  instances  occur  which  so  testify. 
Tait  could  not  have  acted  under  the  orders  of  any  mortal :  least 
of  all  under  the  orders  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.  And  Tait  was  not 
a  gusher:  though  he  was  sometimes  very  outspoken.  Such  as 
knew  him  would  testify  that  the  sentences  ascribed  to  him  are 
singularly  unlike  his  ordinary  talk.  As  for  his  estimate  of  his 
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brilliant  contemporary ,  we  find  it  expressed  with  perfect  frankness. 
^  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  as  eloquent  and  indiscreet  as  usual.'  ^ 
The  writers  of  this  life  have  done  their  work  very  feirly,  and 
very  thoroughly.  The  defects  of  the  book  come  of  its  not  being 
merely  a  biography,  but  a  minute  history  of  the  main  events  and 
controversies  in  the  Church  of  England  during  Tait's  Episcopate. 
We  are  told  nothing  but  what  we  knew  before :  and  many  things 
are  suppressed  which  many  knew :  knew  not  through  irresponsible 
gossip,  but  surely.  The  frank  revelations  (in  some  details)  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce's  Life,  make  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
reticence  here.  In  the  main,  the  lives  are  like  the  men: 
though  Tait  could  be  very  frank  sometimes.  And  surely  this  life 
would  not  make  any  modest  and  reasonable  man  ask  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Lambeth  is  all  very  well,  though  '  the 
most  depressing  of  homes '  in  the  judgment  of  one  once  the  head 
of  the  family  there :  Addington  in  May,  with  those  acres  of 
rhododendrons,  with  the  grand  woods,  the  Scotch  firs  of  Perth- 
shire and  the  heather,  can  redeem  the  big,  ugly,  featureless 
house  :  and  the  little  church  is  charming,  with  its  quiet  church- 
yard where  Tait,  Longley,  and  Sumner  sleep,  with  only  the  green 
grass  above  them.  Possibly  it  may  be  pleasant  to  take  prece- 
dence of  a  Duke ;  and  the  income  is  handsome  when  a  fleeced 
Primate  has  actually  got  hold  of  it.  One  such,  a  humorist,  is 
said  to  have  preached  his  first  sermon  from  the  text,  *  A  certain 
man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among 
thieves ' :  and  another,  doing  homage  to  the  Queen,  said  she  was 
the  first  oflScial  he  had  met  who  had  not  asked  him  for  fifty 
guineas.  But  the  responsibility  is  awftd  to  a  conscientious  man  : 
and  unless  to  a  man  of  very  exceptional  tastes,  the  work  is 
incredibly  wearisome.  Every  wrongheaded  crank,  every  insolent 
idiot,  every  conscientious  bearer  of  a  testimony,  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury  on  one  wing  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  other,  with  Dean 
Stanley  away  out  in  the  open  far  from  both,  has  his  representation 
to  make  to  the  Archbishop  as  to  what  is  ruining  the  Church  of 
England :  and  his  representation,  often  extremely  lengthy,  must 
be  considered,  and  wisely  and  courteously  answered.  Not  every 
answer  can  be  as  brief  as  that  which  in  a  line  told  a  correspondent 
that  the  Archbishop  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  correspon- 
dent supplying  an  alleged  deficiency  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then 
the  dreariness,  the  utter  lack  of  interest,  of  the  fierce  contentions 
on  details  of  ritual  and  the  like :  all  related  in  the  Life  with 
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conscientious  foimess  and  intolerable  prolixity.  The  biographers 
were  bound  to  do  it,  one  feels  :  the  fault  is  not  theirs.  Here  is 
Scotland  again,  for  quarrelsomeness  and  wrongheadedness  and 
making  vital  of  the  pettiest  matters.  Well  might  Newman,  still 
Anglican,  write,  *  0  rail  not  at  our  brethren  of  the  North : '  our 
brethren  of  the  South,  though  on  diflferent  details,  are  exactly 
the  same.  And  all  these  dreary  squabbles  must  be  patiently  gone 
into  by  the  Archbishop.  Nothing  must  be  contemptuously  daffed 
aside  :  as  Tait  once  said  in  Perthshire,  It  wovMn't  do.  Patience 
must  be  illimitable.  And  then  the  letters :  the  baskets-full  to 
read ;  the  baskets-full  to  write.  Every  Bishop  of  a  large  diocese 
has  this  cross  to  bear :  but  the  Archbishop  is  a  quasi-Patriarch ; 
and  from  every  comer  of  the  earth  where  the  Anglican  Episcopate, 
or  anything  like  it,  has  spread,  the  entreaty  for  counsel  in  all 
perplexity,  for  sympathy  in  all  trouble,  comes  to  Lambeth  or 
Addington.  One  knows  the  meaning  of  the  deteriorated  hand- 
writing :  of  the  signature  abridged  to  the  utmost :  of  the  gradual 
cessation  of  all  punctuation.  It  tells  a  pathetic  story  of  over- 
work :  and  that  in  the  way  which  takes  most  out  of  a  man,  next 
to  vehement  oratory  ;  perpetual  letter-writing.  A  Bishop's  letter 
is  a  touching  thing  to  see  :  less  so  indeed  when  a  Chaplain  who 
has  learnt  to  write  exactly  like  him  pens  the  letter,  and  the  blame- 
less Prelate  does  but  add  his  name.  Not  many  human  beings 
realise  what  it  is  to  write  seventy  letters  in  a  day.  The  writer 
remembers  how  Dean  Wellesley  of  Windsor  once  said  to  him, 
with  asperity,  *  You  could  not  make  Stanley  a  Bishop :  he  writes 
such  an  abominable  hand.'  But  what  would  that  hand  have 
grown  to,  after  twenty  years  on  the  Bench  ?  It  is  not  so  many 
years  since  the  writer  walked,  side  by  side  with  the  Archbishop, 
up  and  down  by  the  side  of  a  little  Scottish  river.  *  What  in- 
sanity it  was  in  A.,'  he  said,  *  to  work  himself  to  death  as  he  did ! ' 
Then,  in  a  worn  voice,  with  a  sorrowful  face,  he  expatiated  on 
the  foolishness  of  overworking.  Ah,  like  other  good  men,  wise 
for  everybody  except  himself.  Only  anonymous  letter-writers,  as 
a  rule,  take  upon  themselves  to  admonish  the  Primate  of  All 
England.  But  the  writer  thought,  within  himself,  *  There  is  not 
a  man  in  Britain,  to-day,  overworking  more  than  you.'  Never 
hurried  nor  flurried  :  nothing  morbid  or  fanciful  about  him :  good, 
honest,  brave,  strong,  cautious,  far-seeing :  astute  without  shadow 
of  craftiness :  placed  very  high,  yet  with  head  absolutely  un- 
turned :  had  but  the  burden  been  brought  within  man's  bear- 
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ing,  he  need  not  have  had  that  solemn  warning  before  sixty,  he 
ought  to  have  lived  to  fourscore. 

Then  the  sitting  next  the  ministerial  bench  in  the  Lords,  at  any 
moment  liable  to  be  called  on  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
greatest  National  Church  in  Christendom.  No  wonder  that  some- 
body, the  first  time  he  had  so  to  speak,  was  in  a  state  of  trepida- 
tion which  a  lay  peer  irreverently  called  '  a  blue  funk.'  '  Why  is 
not  somebody  else  there  ? '  was  the  question  put  to  one  who  was 
criticising  a  Primate's  action,  having  himself  declined  the  Primacy. 

*  Ah,' was  the  quiet  answer,  *that  man  would  have  disappeared. 
He  would  have  been  in  his  grave.     It  is  too  much  for  anyone.' 

Tait  was  helped  by  his  vein  of  Scottish  humour.  He  listened 
to  an  amusing  story  with  real  enjoyment :  and  he  told  one  admi- 
rably well.  The  sorrowful  face,  with  the  sad  smile,  added  to  the 
eflfect.  Some  remember  one  which  Dean  Stanley  repeated  at  a 
Bishop's  dinner  at  Lambeth  on  the  authority  of  a  Scottish  friend. 
It  elicited  from  the  Archbishop  no  more  than  *A  very  good  story:' 
but  it  is  literally  true.  On  one  of  his  latest  visits  to  a  certain 
country  house  in  a  Scottish  county,  he  went  alone  to  the  post- 
oflBce  to  send  a  telegram  to  his  brother.  He  wrote  it  out.  *  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  Sherifi*  Tait,'  and  handed  it  in.  The 
sceptical  old  postmaster  read  it  aloud  in  contemptuous  tones: 

*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury : '  and  added,  *  Wha  may  ye  be 
that  taks  this  cognomen  ? '  The  Archbishop,  taken  aback,  re- 
mained silent  for  a  moment.  The  morning  was  cold,  and  he  had 
a  woollen  comforter  wrapped  round  his  neck :  but  on  second  view, 
the  postmaster  thought  he  looked  more  respectable  than  on  a 
first,  and  added,  '  Maybe  ye're  the  gentleman  himsel'.'  Tait  re- 
plied, modestly, '  For  want  of  a  better,  I  am.'  On  which  the  good 
old  Scot  hastened  to  apologise  for  his  first  suspicion  of  imposture : 
adding,  *  I  might  have  seen  you  were  rather  consequential  about 
the  legs.'  Then  he  added  words  of  cheer,  which  Tait  said  truly 
were  vitally  Scotch :  '  I  have  a  son  in  London,  a  lad  in  a  shop ; 
and  he  gaed  to  hear  ye  preach  one  day,  and  was  verra  weel 
satisfeed.' 

It  was  during  that  same  visit  that  one  was  impressed  by  his 
odd  suspicion  of  pressmen.  A  conspicuous  London  clergyman  had 
written  some  sketches  in  a  daily  newspaper  of  immense  circula- 
tion, which  had  attracted  much  notice.  '  Oh,'  said  the  Archbishop, 
^  he's  jvst  a  reporter,'  And  there  an  end  of  him.  And  though 
it  cannot  be  recorded,  it  cannot  be  forgot,  how  something  con- 
demnatory of  the  extreme  ritual  of  a  well-known  London  church, 
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awakened  a  deep  but  musical  voice  of  remonstrance.  No  one  can 
say  that  that  house  was  divided  against  itself;  But  there  was  a 
loving  diversity  of  opinion  and  of  liking,  which  was  quite  well 
understood.  The  good  son  Craufurd,  early  taken,  thought  the 
Church  of  the  Future  would  be  *  higher  than  my  Father,  lower 
than  my  Mother.'  And  standing  by  the  altar  in  the  pretty  chapel 
of  a  Bishop's  house,  out  of  which  a  beautiful  conservatory  opened, 
the  good  woman  said  to  the  Bishop,  'How  convenient  for  bringing 
in  flowers ! '  The  Bishop  had  no  objection.  But  the  Archbishop 
silently  shook  his  head,  though  not  austerely. 

Archibald  Campbell  Tait  was  bom  at  Harviestoun,  in  Clack- 
mannanshire, on  December  22,  1811.  The  family  had  conformed 
to  the  National  Kirk,  but  the  strain  was  originally  Episcopal. 
The  blood  was  purely  Scottish ;  and  Tait,  to  the  end,  was  a  Scot. 
Even  the  accent  could  never  deceive  a  countryman.  I  have  heard 
English  folk  call  it  English.  It  was  very  Scotch  indeed.  He  was 
well-connected,  his  grandfather  being  the  Scottish  Chief  Justice. 
He  was  the  ninth  child,  and  was  bom  club-footed.  This  was  cor- 
rected :  but  not  quite :  he  was  *  never  a  good  processional  Bishop.' 
He  was  baptized  in  the  drawing-room  at  Harviestoun,  by  Dr. 
MacKnight  of  the  Old  Church,  Edinburgh :  '  a  large  china  vase ' 
being  used  on  such  occasions.  The  Edinburgh  house  was  in  Park 
Place,  near  the  Meadows.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  the  sweetest 
nature,  died  when  Archy  was  not  two  years  old.  The  father  was 
a  most  loveable  man ;  but  it  was  not  from  him  that  Tait  inherited 
his  caution.  First,  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh :  then  the  New 
Academy,  an  admirable  school,  in  the  most  unattractive  surround- 
ings. Here  Tait  was  head-boy  in  his  year :  *  Dux.'  At  sixteen, 
to  Glasgow  College.  Under  the  care  of  the  authoritative  but 
devoted  Betty  he  lived  in  a  lodging  in  College  Street,  looking  on 
the  grim  but  solemn  fa9ade  of  the  old  University  buildings,  all 
vanished.  I  have  heard  him  speak  with  great  feeling  of  those 
days.  Sir  Daniel  Sandford  was  Professor  of  Greek :  a  very  great 
man  in  his  day.  He  died  on  his  birthday  :  forty.  I  remember 
well  how  startled  the  Archbishop  was  when  told  this.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  Arnold  was  but  forty-six.  But  he  replied,  *  Ah,  in 
those  years  a  man  does  the  best  work  of  his  life.'  Professor 
Buchanan  held  the  Logic  chair :  Tait  says  a  man  *  without  any 
shining  abilities.'  Not  the  ordinary  verdict  of  Glasgow  men. 
Tait  worked  extremely  hard,  getting  up  at  4.30  a.m.  He  was  all 
his  life  a  pattern  of  conscientious  goodness :  like  another,  he  had 
been  *  bom  before  the  Fall.'     There  is  ^,  touching  little  diary,  of 
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hard  work  so  long  past.  But  many  Glasgow  students  worked  as 
hard  and  did  not  come  to  anything.  James  Halley,  who  died 
early,  and  who  was  terribly  handicapped,  *beat  Tait*  for  the  Greek 
Blackstone :  but  generally  they  ran  a  very  equal  race.  Here  he 
attended  ^theEamshom  Kirk,'  now  known  as  St.  David's.  Finally, 
he  got  one  of  the  Snell  Exhibitions  to  Oxford :  not  improbably 
for  the  reason  he  suggests,  the  hospitalities  of  his  relation  at 
Garscube.  The  Snell  Exhibitions  are  held  at  Balliol ;  and  here 
Tait,  a  Tory  at  Glasgow,  gradually  turned  a  Whig.  To  the  end 
of  Ms  life  he  was  for  Boman  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Endow- 
ment.  His  father,  greatly  beloved,  died  while  he  was  at  Oxford. 
In  November  1833  he  took  his  B.A.  degree :  First  Class  in  Classics. 
Being  entirely  dependent  on  his  own  exertions,  he  remained  at 
Balliol  and  took  private  pupils.  But  in  due  time  he  became  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Balliol :  and  now  the  struggle  of  his  life  was  over. 
He  became  ^  much  more  of  a  High  Churchman  than  I  was :  nor 
has  the  Church  of  Scotland  so  much  of  my  admiration  as  in  former 
times.'  Quite  naturally,  he  passed  into  Anglicanism :  being  con- 
firmed at  Oxford  as  a  young  man.  And  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1836, 
he  was  ordained  Deacon  on  his  Fellowship  by  Bagot,  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  At  once,  he  set  himself  to  clerical  duty  in  the  unattractive 
Baldon,  five  miles  from  Oxford :  and,  still  busy  with  tutorial  work, 
he  served  that  cure  diligently  for  five  years. 

In  these  early  days,  he  thought  of  the  Moral  Philosophy  chair 
at  Glasgow ;  but  more  seriously  of  the  Greek,  a  very  considerable 
prize.  I  believe  that  he  might  have  had  it,  in  succession  to  Sand- 
ford.  But  having  taken  English  orders,  he  had  a  difficulty  about 
the  University  tests,  which  others  did  not  feel  at  all.  It  was  the 
turning-point  in  his  life.  Lushington  got  the  Chair,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Jebb,  both  Senior  Classics.  Tait's  life  was  to  be  in 
England :  he  determined  *  to  remain  an  Episcopalian.'  Everyone 
knows  how  in  March  1841  he  was  one  of  the  Four  Tutors  who 
signed  the  famous  letter  concerning  Tract  90.  The  letter  was 
written  by  Tait.  And  he  wrote,  with  some  asperity,  of  those  '  who 
regard  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  as  the  synagogue  of  Baal.'  He  very 
decidedly  preferred  Anglicanism,  both  in  government  and  wor- 
ship :  but,  to  the  end,  his  heart  warmed  to  the  Church  of  his 
father,  if  not  of  his  grandfather.  In  a  little  while,  the  *  great 
door  was  opened.'  Arnold  died  on  Sunday,  June  12,  1842.  And 
of  eighteen  candidates,  after  long  perplexity  between  the  two 
youngest,  Tait  and  C.  J.  Vaughan,  the  decision  was  made  on 
July  29,  and  Stanley,  who  thought  no  one  really  fit  to  take 
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Arnold's  place,  received  '  the  awful  intelligence  of  your  election/ 
Tait  was  inaugurated  on  Sunday,  August  14,  Stanley  preaching 
the  sermon.     He  wanted  some  months  of  being  thirty-one. 

The  story  henceforth  is  within  living  memories.  An  adequate 
Head-master :  not  a  great  one.  He  had  the  help  of  a  Composi- 
tion-master from  the  first.  The  present  Dean  of  Westminster 
(Bradley)  says,  '  His  sermons  were  sometimes  really  impressive. 
More  than  this  I  can  hardly  say.'  Principal  Shairp  wrote :  '  Tait 
was  certainly  by  no  means  a  bom  school-master.  He  had  not 
himself  been  at  an  English  public-school.'  And  he  had  to  get  on 
with  assistant-masters,  who  thought  Arnold's  place  might  be  occu- 
pied, but  never  filled.  On  Midsummer  day  1 843  Tait  was  married 
to  Catherine  Spooner.  'The  bright  presence  of  the  beautiful 
young  wife  '  was  outstanding  at  Rugby,  and  afterwards.  Besides 
other  things,  she  was  quite  equal  to  unravelling  the  most  compli- 
cated accounts,  which  had  perplexed  trained  business-men.  And 
this  in  the  early  Spring  of  1848,  when  Tait  seemed  dying,  and 
dictated  his  farewell  to  the  Sixth  Form.  He  got  better :  but  it 
was  a  relief  to  all  when,  in  October  1849,  he  accepted  the  Deanery 
of  Carlisle :  being,  as  Dean  Lake  writes,  *  a  Protestant,  with  a 
strong  dash  of  the  Presbyterian,  to  the  end.'  The  Dean  adds 
that  in  the  Rugby  of  Arnold's  memory  and  of  Stanley's  biography, 
'  a  little  cold  water,  from  time  to  time,  kindly  administered,  was 
not  without  its  uses.'  And  the  unexcitable,  humorous  Scot,  was 
eminently  the  man  to  administer  it. 

In  May  1850  Tait  and  his  household  settled  in  the  Deanery 
at  Carlisle.  He  did  much  as  Dean :  but  it  was  his  work  on  the 
Oxford  University  Commission  which  marked  him  out  for  eleva- 
tion by  a  Liberal  Government.  In  March  and  April  1856  the 
awful  blow  fell,  whose  story  has  been  touchingly  told :  Five  of  six 
little  daughters  died  of  scarlet  fever.  Between  March  10  and 
April  10  they  were  laid  to  rest :  and  father  and  mother  were  never 
the  same  again.  And  on  September  17  Tait  writes  in  his  diary 
that  he  had  this  morning  been  offered  the  See  of  London  :  that 
now  (11  A.M.)  he  was  to  take  an  hour  of  prayer,  though  *  I  have 
no  doubt  of  accepting  the  offer.'  '  God  knows  I  have  not  sought 
it.'  It  might  have  been  as  well,  in  stating  the  considerations 
which  pointed  to  Tait,  to  have  omitted  some  lines  which  yet  recall 
a  savage  sentence  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  those  days :  Who 
wrote  it  ?  Some  think  they  know.  The  Prime  Minister  was  Lord 
Palmerston.  And  even  the  friendly  biographers  say  *  it  was  indeed 
a  bold  step  on  his  part  to  send  Dean  Tait  to  London.'     He  was 
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consecrated  in  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  Whitehall,  on  November  23, 
1856.  The  well-meaning  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  *  alarmed '  by  the 
Bishop  appointing  Stanley  one  of  his  Chaplains.  *  The  Bishop 
knows  not  the  gulf  he  is  opening  for  himself.'  We  all  know  the 
good  man's  way.  The  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  say  (as  usual 
with  him)  that  *  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  startled.' 
But  in  a  fortnight's  time  he  wrote,  *  It  is  all  quite  right.  I  have 
no  more  apprehensions.'     Stability  of  mind  is  a  fine  thing. 

Troubles  came,  of  course.  The  Divorce  Act :  Confession :  St. 
George's-in-the-East :  are  ancient  history.  The  open-air  preach- 
ing :  the  services  in  Exeter  Hall  and  in  certain  theatres :  the  even- 
ing services  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's ;  and  in  Bethnal 
Green :  the  Primary  Charge,  reaching  to  near  five  hours,  and 
certainly  up  to  date:  the  oflFer  in  September  1862  of  York:  are 
remembered  as  of  yesterday.  The  controversy  as  to  Eaaaya  and 
Reviews  brought  letters  from  Dr.  Temple  which  must  have  been 
very  painful  to  read.  Nobody  dreamt  that  Temple  was  to  be 
Bishop  of  London  himself.  *  You  ought  not  to  make  it  impossible 
for  a  friend  to  calculate  on  what  you  will  do.  I  do  not  care  for 
your  severity,  I  do  care  for  being  cheated.'  Then  came  Bishop 
Colenso,  and  Bishop  Gray.  The  question  of  what  was  called 
Ritualism  grew  warm  in  1860.  All  Saints',  St.  Alban's,  St.  Peter's, 
London  Docks,  became  prominent ;  and  a  '  religious '  newspaper 
spoke  of  ^  that  ecclesiastical  bully,  the  Presbyterian-minded  Bishop 
of  London,  who  has  shown  himself  as  narrow-minded  a  bigot  and 
as  unchristian  a  gentleman  as  ever  disgraced  a  Bishopric'  In 
April  1863  the  '  Bishop  of  London's  Fund '  was  founded.  Through 
all,  the  work  of  the  largest  diocese  in  the  world  went  steadily  on. 
And  on  November  13,  1868,  being  at  Stonehouse,  in  Thanet,  the 
letter  came  firom  Mr.  Disraeli  which  offered  the  Primacy.  The 
offer  was  accepted  the  same  afternoon.  The  circumstances  are 
quite  well  known. 

Most  readers  will  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  part  taken 
both  by  the  Archbishop  and  the  Queen  in  the  difficult  matter  of 
Irish  Disestablishment.  On  November  18,  1869,  when  only  fifty- 
eight,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  fell,  from  which  his  entire  recovery  was 
something  miraculous.  Probably  the  Church  owes  the  introduction 
of  Suffragan  Bishops  to  so  striking  an  instance  of  fatal  over-work. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Archbishop's  illness,  Dr.  Temple  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Exeter,  having  (as  Dr.  Pusey  averred)  '  par- 
ticipated in  the  ruin  of  countless  souls.'  Early  in  1872  Lord 
Shaftesbury  besought  the  Lords  to  take  action  against  Ritualism : 
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declaring  (of  course)  that  ^  the  fate  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
trembling  in  the  balance.'  But  he  found  it  '  hopeless,  thankless, 
and  fruitless  work  to  reform  Church  abominations.'  Nothing  need 
be  said  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  save  that  Tait  was  violently  abused 
by  some.  As  little  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act.  At  the 
close  of  May  1877  the  Archbishop  came  to  Edinburgh  to  the 
funeral  of  his  brother  John.  He  visited  the  General  Assembly, 
then  in  session :  which  rose  to  receive  him.  The  death  of  his 
son.  May  25^  1878,  was  an  awful  blow :  and  still  heavier  that  of 
his  wife,  who  died  at  Edinburgh  on  Advent  Sxmday  in  the  same 
year.  Many  know  their  graves,  in  Addington  Churchyard,  side 
by  side :  *  Mother  and  Son.' 

The  life  of  dignified  drudgery  went  on  a  little  longer.  It  was 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy  Banquet  of  1880  (he  wrote  his  speeches  for 
such  occasions)  that  he  said,  '  I  am  sure  that  the  general  effect  of 
looking  day  after  day  upon  a  hideous  building  is  debasing — I  will 
not  say  demoralising.'  The  words  have  often  been  quoted  to  the  end 
of  improving  Scottish  parish  kirks.  Tait  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  music.  No  man  (with  an  ear)  who  sat  by  him  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  while  the  Litany  was  sung,  will  ever  forget  it.  In  a 
loud  speaking  voice,  the  Primate  produced  a  discord  which  made 
the  nerves  tingle.  Being  at  Paris,  he  '  went  almost  every  day  to 
the  Madeleine.*  Shade  of  Lord  Shaftesbury !  Then  at  Lambeth, 
on  just  this  June  day,  *  Interviews  and  business  all  day  long  till  I 
was  nearly  mad.'  On  July  23,  1882,  the  diary  says,  '  Still  alive, 
but  very  shaky.'  In  August  he  was  from  Monday  to  Thursday  at 
Selsdon  Park  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  '  alarmingly  feeble.' 
Yet  the  humour  lingered :  To  a  worrying  applicant, '  Tell  him  he  is 
a  consummate  ass,  but  do  it  very  kindly.'  But  he  ran  down  fast :  on 
Sunday,  September  3,  he  thought  he  was  dying.  Some  weeks  more 
were  given  in  the  quiet  sick-room  at  Addington  as  the  days  shortened. 
But '  it  is  better  I  should  go  now.'  Early  on  a  Saturday  morning 
all  were  sxmimoned.  A  separate  farewell  to  each :  then  the  bene- 
diction in  a  steady  voice,  '  And  now  it  is  all  over.  It  isn't  so 
very  dreadftd  after  all.' 

He  went  at  seven  -on  Advent  Sunday  morning.  It  was  on  that 
day,  four  years  since,  that  his  wife  had  gone  before  him.  He  was 
seventy-two.  As  Chalmers  said  of  another  Primate,  iHe  had 
passed  through  the  fire  of  worldly  elevation,  and  the  smell  of  it 
had  not  passed  upon  him.'  It  was  Archy  Tait  of  Glasgow  College 
that  died. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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Ambitious  Mrs.  Willatts. 


*  TT7ELL,  it's  what  I  consider  a  very  reasonable  ambition/  said 
T  Y  Mrs.  Underwood,  pouring  out  a  second  cup  of  tea  for 
herself.  '  More  than  that,  it's  the  sort  of  ambition  that  every 
woman  would  have  to  own  up  to,  if  she  was  honest.  Men  can  rise 
above  the  rest  of  their  species  in  a  hundred  ways :  they  can  be 
statesmen ;  they  can  go  to  the  wars  and  cover  themselves  ¥rith 
honourable  scars  ;  they  can  mount  up  to  the  top  of  their  profes- 
sions; a  few  of  them  can  even  make  big  fortunes.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  what  triumphs  are  open  to  us,  except  conquering 
hearts  and  dressing  exquisitely  and  getting  the  most  exclusive 
society  to  acknowledge  us.  With  your  face  you  can  conquer  ais 
many  hearts  as  you  please,  with  your  money  you  can  employ  the 
best  dressmakers  in  the  world;  but  to  persuade  these  English 
aristocrats  to  come  to  your  house  isn't  so  easy,  and  I  say  that  a 
success  of  that  kind  is  worth  taking  some  trouble  to  win.' 

Pretty  little  Mrs.  Willatts  jerked  up  her  shoulders.  '  I  don't 
know ;  seems  to  me  there's  more  trouble  than  success  about  it, 
anyway,'  she  remarked.  '  You  and  I  have  taken  trouble  enough 
over  this  ball,  and  it's  going  to  be  a  failure  after  all,  because  that 
dowdy  old  doUy  of  a  duchess  won't  come.' 

*  How  do  you  know  that,  my  dear  ?  Now,  I  have  it  on  the 
best  authority  that  she  vnU  come.  Lord  George  has  been  moving 
heaven  and  earth  for  you,  and  he  told  me  this  morning  that  the 
old  lady  had  given  in.' 

*  You  don't  say ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Willatts  excitedly.  '  Well, 
Maggie,  you're  a  real  friend ;  and  Lord  Greorge  is  worth  what  I've 
— he's  worth  more  than  I  thought  he  was,  anyway.  Why,  this  is 
perfectly  splendid ! ' 

These  two  trans- Atlantic  ladies  were  seated  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  spacious  mansion  in  Pont  Street  which  the  younger 
of  them  had  hired  for  the  season,  and  which,  as  she  fondly  hoped, 
was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  some  magnificent  social  festivities* 
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received,  not  all  anonymous:  and  this  will  be  apparent.  The 
future  Archbishop  had  not  far  to  go  ;  and  had  nothing  at  all  to 
get  over.  Of  course,  to  the  end,  it  remained  impossible  for  him 
to  believe  that  all  vital  (Christianity  was  confined  to  the  members 
of  Churches  with  Three  Orders.  It  was  with  him  as  when  Prin- 
cipal Shairp  went  to  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  '  Movement,' 
and  could  but  feel  If  those  men  and  women  I  have  known  in 
the  Kirk  were  not  Christiana,  I  cannot  expect  to  see  any.  But 
gradually,  Tait,  in  lesser  things,  not  only  understood  the 
Anglican  Church  quite  as  thoroughly  as  Dean  Lake,  but  even 
caught  the  atmosphere  he  lived  in  to  a  degree  which  amused  a 
countrjrman.  Meeting  for  the  first  time  a  Scottish  parson  who  had 
studied  Gothic  churches  for  many  years  (it  was  under  the  shade 
of  Canterbury),  he  said,  *  Did  you  ever  see  a  Cathedral  before  ? 
I  mean  an  English  Cathedral.'  Here  appeared  the  natural  belief 
of  the  travelled  Scot  that  his  brother  Scot  knows  nothing.  Ere 
the  Scottish  parson  could  reply,  another  dignitary,  quite  as 
famous  as  Tait,  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  '  He  has  seen  them  all.  He 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  them  than  you  do.'  Whereupon 
the  ready  Primate,  with  his  sweetest  smile,  went  on,  *  Ah,  but 
you  must  come  and  see  Lambeth.  That  is  quite  as  interesting 
as  any  Cathedral.'  Scotsmen  for  the  most  part  understand  one 
another  perfectly.  It  was  an  Englishman,  not  a  Scot,  who  once 
said  to  the  writer,  speaking  of  a  saintly  woman  of  high  worldly 
place  (indeed  very  high),  *  Between  ourselves,  I  fear  she  is  very 
little  better  than  a  Presbyterian.'  The  words  were  rendered  in  a 
whisper,  as  stating  something  too  dreadful  to  be  put  in  audible 
words. 

We  did  not  need  this  biography  to  assure  us  that  only  by 
some  incredible  mistake  could  the  statement  have  crept  into 
Bishop  Wilberforce's  Life,*  that  Tait  said  *  You  will  be  the  real 
Archbishop  ;  I  shall  only  be  so  in  name.'  And  again,  *  I  do  not 
care  how  soon  the  world  knows  what  I  know,  that  during  your 
dear  father's  lifetime  he  was  in  reality  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  I  was  only  his  lieutenant.'  Anjrthing  farther  from  the  actual 
fact  could  not  be  imagined :  fifty  instances  occur  which  so  testify. 
Tait  could  not  have  acted  under  the  orders  of  any  mortal :  least 
of  all  under  the  orders  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.  And  Tait  was  not 
a  gusher:  though  he  was  sometimes  very  outspoken.  Such  as 
knew  him  would  testify  that  the  sentences  ascribed  to  him  are 
singularly  unlike  his  ordinary  talk.  As  for  his  estimate  of  his 
>  P.  337.    Edition  in  one  vol. 
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brilliant  contemporary,  we  find  it  expressed  with  perfect  frankness. 
*  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  as  eloquent  and  indiscreet  as  usual.'  ^ 
The  writers  of  this  Life  have  done  their  work  very  fiiirly,  and 
very  thoroughly.  The  defects  of  the  book  come  of  its  not  being 
merely  a  biography,  but  a  minute  history  of  the  main  events  and 
controversies  in  the  Church  of  England  during  Tait*s  Episcopate. 
We  are  told  nothing  but  what  we  knew  before :  and  many  things 
are  suppressed  which  many  knew :  knew  not  through  irresponsible 
gossip,  but  surely.  The  frank  revelations  (in  some  details)  of 
Bishop  Wilberforce's  Life,  make  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
reticence  here.  In  the  main,  the  Lives  are  like  the  men: 
though  Tait  could  be  very  frank  sometimes.  And  surely  this  Life 
would  not  make  any  modest  and  reasonable  man  ask  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Lambeth  is  all  very  well,  though  *  the 
most  depressing  of  homes '  in  the  judgment  of  one  once  the  head 
of  the  family  there :  Addington  in  May,  with  those  acres  of 
rhododendrons,  with  the  grand  woods,  the  Scotch  firs  of  Perth- 
shire and  the  heather,  can  redeem  the  big,  ugly,  featureless 
house  :  and  the  little  church  is  charming,  with  its  quiet  church- 
yard where  Tait,  Longley,  and  Sumner  sleep,  with  only  the  green 
grass  above  them.  Possibly  it  may  be  pleasant  to  take  prece- 
dence of  a  Duke ;  and  the  income  is  handsome  when  a  fleeced 
Primate  has  actually  got  hold  of  it.  One  such,  a  humorist,  is 
said  to  have  preached  his  first  sermon  from  the  text,  '  A  certain 
man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among 
thieves ' :  and  another,  doing  homage  to  the  Queen,  said  she  was 
the  first  official  he  had  met  who  had  not  asked  him  for  fifty 
guineas.  But  the  responsibility  is  awftd  to  a  conscientious  man  : 
and  unless  to  a  man  of  very  exceptional  tastes,  the  work  is 
incredibly  wearisome.  Every  wrongheaded  crank,  every  insolent 
idiot,  every  conscientious  bearer  of  a  testimony,  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury  on  one  wing  to  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  other,  with  Dean 
Stanley  away  out  in  the  open  far  from  both,  has  his  representation 
to  make  to  the  Archbishop  as  to  what  is  ruining  the  Church  of 
England :  and  his  representation,  often  extremely  lengthy,  must 
be  considered,  and  wisely  and  courteously  answered.  Not  every 
answer  can  be  as  brief  as  that  which  in  a  line  told  a  correspondent 
that  the  Archbishop  did  not  see  any  necessity  for  the  correspon- 
dent supplying  an  alleged  deficiency  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Then 
the  dreariness,  the  utter  lack  of  interest,  of  the  fierce  contentions 
on  details  of  ritual  and  the  like :  all  related  in  the  Life  with 
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London  did  not  know  much  about  Mrs.  Willatts,  except  that  she 
appeared  to  have  plenty  of  money ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  that  lively  widow  Mrs.  Underwood, 
and  was  willing  enough  to  accept  her  word  for  the  fact  that  the 
new  protSgie  with  whom  she  had  taken  up  her  abode  this  year  was 
'  all  right.'  The  money,  at  all  events,  seemed  to  be  all  right,  and 
in  these  latter  days  high  society  has  learnt  to  consider  wealth  as 
a  sufficient  passport — especially  if  the  possessor  thereof  be  pretty, 
amusing,  and  a  citizeness  of  the  United  States.  The  Duchess  of 
Stratford,  however,  was  exceptional.  The  Duchess  had  remained 
faithful  to  worn-out  traditions ;  she  was  exclusive,  and  would  have 
been  exclusive  even  if  she  had  not  happened  to  marry  a  duke ; 
she  wanted  to  know  who  people  were,  and  where  they  came  from, 
and  what  they  had  done  with  their  husbands,  and  put  a  good  many 
other  inconvenient  questions  before  she  would  consent  to  shed 
the  light  of  her  countenance  upon  them ;  and  this  was  why  Mrs. 
Willatts  was  so  desperately  eager  to  extend  her  hospitality  to  one 
whom  she  had  described  truthfully,  if  not  over  politely,  as  a 
dowdy  old  dolly. 

'  Well,  I  presume  she  won't  do  more  than  walk  in  and  walk 
out  again,'  the  expectant  hostess  observed  reflectively;  'but  if 
she'll  do  that,  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  Once  I've  been  recog- 
nised by  the  Duchess  of  Stratford,  I  don't  see  what  there'll  be  to 
stop  me.  I  should  like  to  see  Sam's  face  when  he  reads  about  it 
in  the  newspapers  !  The  only  trouble  is  that  he  won't  know  the 
difference  between  the  Duchess  of  Stratford  and  other  duchesses.' 

'  He  don't  know  anything  at  all,'  returned  Mrs.  Underwood 
contemptuously ;  '  he  don't  even  know  enough  to  keep  from  quar- 
relling with  a  wife  who  could  have  shown  him  how  to  get  some 
value  for  his  dollars,  as  well  as  her  own.  Let  him  stay  home  and 
slave  at  piling  up  wealth,  since  that's  his  notion  of  enjoyment. 
Luckily,  you're  independent  of  him.' 

Mrs.  Willatts  sighed.  '  Why,  it  stands  to  reason  that  I  am 
independent  of  him,'  said  she ;  '  it  wasn't  any  fault  of  mine  that 
he  was  too  stupid  and  obstinate  to  allow  what  is  a  fact  in  law,  and 
I'm  sure  I  didn't  want  to  quarrel — I  only  insisted  upon  my  rights.* 

If  there  had  not  been  an  actual  quarrel  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willatts,  there  had  been  a  pretty  good  imitation  of  one.  The 
young  couple  had  married  imder  circumstances  of  comparative 
poverty ;  but,  shortly  after  their  wedding,  the  bride's  father,  old 
Senator  Kendrick,  had  by  a  happy  combination  of  luck  and 
astuteness  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  which,  on  his  decease,  had 
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been  divided  equally  between  her  and  her  brother.  It  was  on 
account  of  the,  perhaps  unreasonable,  claim  of  Mr.  Willatts  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  investing  and  expending  of  his  wife's  riches 
that  diflFerences  had  arisen  which  had  resulted  in  the  departure  of 
Mrs.  Willatts  for  Europe  and  her  subsequent  partnership  with  the 
experienced  Mrs.  Underwood.  Mr.  Willatts  had  professed  himself 
quite  contented  to  stay  in  America,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
business  transactions  of  considerable  magnitude,  while  his  wife  was 
fain  to  enjoy  such  happiness  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  storm- 
ing and  conquest  of  a  social  citadel  of  which  the  fortifications 
have  admittedly  fallen  somewhat  out  of  repair. 

'  I'd  Uke  him  to  be  here,  though,'  she  remarked  ingenuously, 
'  80  he  might  see  for  himself  that  I  don't  need  any  man  to  show 
me  my  way.' 

Her  wish  was  fulfilled  with  a  dramatic  promptitude  which  may 
not  have  been  entirely  welcome  to  her ;  for  hardly  were  the  words 
out  of  her  mouth  when  the  butler  came  in  and  handed  her  a  card, 
inscribed  in  bold  capitals  with  the  name  of  '  Samuel  T.  Willatts,' 
and  respectfully  intimated  that  the  gentleman,  who  had  declined 
to  come  upstairs,  was  waiting  in  the  library. 

'  Mercy ! '  exclaimed  the  Uttle  lady,  tossing  the  card  over  to 
her  companion  ;  '  what  is  to  be  done  now  ? ' 

'  Send  him  away,'  answered  Mrs.  Underwood,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

But  Mrs.  Willatts  demurred  to  the  adoption  of  such  di:astic 
measures.  *  If  Samuel  means  seeing  me,  I  guess  he'll  see  me,' 
said  she.  '  Besides,  I  don't  want  he  should  think  I'm  afraid  of 
him.  Only  he  shall  not  come  to  my  ball  unless  he  gives  me  his 
solemn  promise  that  he  won't  wear  a  white  waistcoat  or  a  diamond 
shirt-stud.' 

Mrs.  Underwood  intimated  her  opinion  that  the  very  least 
Mr.  Willatts  could  do  would  be  to  assent  to  that  modest  stipula- 
tion, and  after  her  friend  had  left  her  she  awaited  results  with 
some  anxiety.  Mrs.  Underwood  was  clever,  but  she  was  not  rich. 
She  appreciated  aristocratic  society  and  was  appreciated  in  it; 
but,  unhappily,  her  private  means  were  inadequate  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  dukes  and  duchesses.  Since,  therefore,  she  had  the 
present  prospect  of  free  and  comfortable  quarters  for  several  months 
to  come,  she  could  not  feel  any  very  ardent  desire  for  a  healing 
over  of  the  breach  which  existed  in  the  Willatts  household,  and 
she  was  afraid  that  poor  Sally  W^illatts  was  rather  wanting  in 
backbone.     Her  apprehensions,  however,  were  apparently  ground- 
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less ;  for  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes  Mrs.  Willatts  re- 
entered the  room,  flushed  and  excited,  and,  throwing  herself  down 
upon  a  sofa,  exclaimed — 

'  I  do  hate  that  man !  It  may  be  wrong,  and  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  it  was  ;  but  it's  true.     I  abso — luidy  hate  him ! ' 

*Poor  fellow!'  said  the  relieved  Mrs.  Underwood,  with  a 
laugh ;  *  what  has  he  been  doing  now  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know  as  he  dH  much — it's  his  way  of  talking 
to  me  and  looking  at  me  that  makes  me  so  mad !  "  Well,  Sally/' 
he  drawled  out,  when  I  offered  him  my  hand,  "  having  a  good 
time  over  here?"  I  told  him  I  was  having  a  perfectly  lovely 
time,  and  he  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  it.  He  had  found  out  all 
about  the  ball ;  but  he  was  afraid  he  should  have  to  ask  me  to 
excuse  him  that  evening,  as  he  should  probably  have  another 
engagement.  He  wouldn't  for  the  world  put  me  to  any  incon- 
venience, he  said,  and  as  it  was  uncertain  how  long  he  might  stay 
in  London,  he  concluded  he  had  better  remain  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole.' 

'Why,  Sally,  you  didn't  surely  offer  to  take  him  into  your 
house  ? ' 

*  No,  I  didn't ;  and  I  thought  he  might  have  waited  for  the 
invitation  before  declining  it.  Then  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
I  continued  to  intrust  my  brother  with  the  entire  management  of 
my  affairs,  and  whether  I  still  had  full  confidence  in  Henry's  dis- 
cretion. "A  great  deal  more  than  I  should  have  in  yours,"  I 
answered ;  at  which  he  grinned  and  looked  as  if  he  could  say  all 
manner  of  things  if  he  chose.  Oh,  he  was  just  as  mean  as  he 
could  be ! ' 

*  Well,'  observed  Mrs.  Underwood  philosophically,  *  so  long  as 
he  doesn't  interfere  with  you,  you  needn't  trouble  about  what  he 
says  or  thinks  of  your  brother.' 

'  But,  my  dear,  I  believe  he  will  interfere  with  me ;  he  wouldn't 
have  been  so  cool  and  malicious  unless  he  had  had  some  nasty 
scheme  or  other  in  his  head.  He  has  prospered  extraordinarily  of 
late,  he  tells  me,  and  now  he  has  come  over  to  Europe  to  see 
London  and  Paris  and  Rome  and  Constantinople,  and  all  the  other 
great  cities.  But  he  wouldn't  fix  any  date  for  his  departure  on  his 
Continental  trip,  and  I  know  just  as  well  as  if  he  had  said  so  that 
he  won't  set  out  before  he  has  done  his  best  to  spoil  my  fun.  Oh, 
Maggie,  do  you  think  he  could  be  wicked  enough  to  go  around 
telling  all  these  people  that  father  began  life  as  a  factory-hand  ? ' 

'  I  don't  see  how  he  is  to  get  the  chance/  replied  Mrs.  Under- 
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vood, '  and  it  wouldn't  matter  a  cent  if  he  did.  These  people  don't 
want  to  know  who  your  father  was,  or  how  he  made  his  money ; 
they  wouldn't  care  much  if  you  were  an  Englishwoman,  and  they 
care  far  less  in  the  case  of  an  American.  A  few  of  them,  such  as 
the  Duchess  of  Stratford,  might  disapprove  of  your  living  apart 
from  your  husband ;  but  it  is.  about  as  certain  as  anything  can  be 
that  Mr,  Willatts  won't  see  the  Duchess  of  Stratford*  Don't  you 
be  uneasy ;  with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  he  can't  shake  your 
position.     There  isn't  time.' 

She  would  have  been  less  confident  of  that  had  she  known  a  little 
more  about  the  energetic  and  enterprising  gentleman  of  whom 
she  spoke.  Mr.  Willatts  was  capable,  when  put  to  it,  of  accom- 
plishing a  great  deal  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  it  so 
happened  that  he  was  saying  to  himself  at  that  moment,  as  he 
strolled  back  towards  his  hotel,  that  between  then  and  the  date 
fixed  for  his  wife's  ball  he  ought,  by  taking  prompt  action,  to  be 
able  to  ^  put  through '  a  certain  nefarious  design  which  had  just 
suggested  itself  to  him. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  did  not  look  like  a  man  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  entertaining  nefarious  designs.  His  blue  eyes,  though 
keen  and  a  trifle  hard,  conveyed  an  impression  of  honesty,  while 
the  set  of  his  lips,  which  was  scarcely  concealed  by  his  short,  red- 
brown  beard  and  moustache,  seemed  to  indicate  a  philosophical  and 
easy-going  disposition.  His  present  situation,  however,  was  of  a 
nature  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  calmest  philosopher,  and  he 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  it.  Now, 
when  Mr.  Willatts  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a  thing,  that  thing  was 
very  apt  to  be  done. 

His  first  step,  after  consulting  a  *  Directory,'  was  to  have  him- 
self driven  to  a  certain  club,  much  frequented  by  the  jeaneaae  dorie 
of  the  day,  and  to  inquire  for  Lord  George  Curtis,  who,  he  was 
informed  presently,  was  in  the  card-room,  but  would  be  with  him 
in  a  few  minutes.  Indeed,  he  was  not  made  to  wait  long  before 
Lord  George,  a  tall,  well-dressed,  well-preserved  man  of  between 
thirty  and  forty,  came  down  the  staircase,  holding  his  visitor's  card 
and  smiling  affably. 

Mr.  Willatts  advanced  and  said  :  '  How  do  you  do.  Lord  George 
Curtis  ?  If  convenient,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  word  or  two 
with  you  upon  a  matter  of  business.' 

*  Certainly,'  answered  the  other,  leading  the  way  into  a  small  un- 
occupied room  on  the  ground-floor.  'Won't  you  sit  down?  Perhaps 
you  are  related  to  my  friend,  Mrs.  Willatts  of  Pont  Street  ? ' 
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'  More  or  less  so,  sir.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  lady's  hus- 
band, although,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  we  are  running  separate 
establishments  for  the  present.  I  understand  you  have  been  of 
great  service  to  Mrs.  Willatts,  taking  her  around  and  presenting 
her  to  your  aristocracy — in  short,  generally  dry-nursing  her.' 

'  Only  too  delighted,  I  am  sure,  to  have  been  of  any  little  use.' 

'  And,'  continued  Mr.  Willatts  imperturbably,  '  it  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  that  your  services  have  received  fairly  liberal  remu- 
neration from  her  in  the  form  of  cheques.' 

The  smile  faded  from  Lord  George's  face  and  was  replaced  by 
an  angry  frown.  '  I  am  surprised,'  said  he,  '  that  a  third  person 
should  have  been  told  of  what  I  was  assured  would  remain  a  purely 
confidential  transaction  between  Mrs.  Willatts  and  myself;  but, 
since  that  promise  seems  to  have  been  broken,  I  had  better,  per- 
haps, mention  to  you  that  the  sums  to  which  you  allude  repre- 
sented a  loan,  not  a  remuneration.  A  short  while  ago  I  happened, 
unluckily  for  myself,  to  be  in  financial  diflSculties,  and  Mrs.  Willatts 
very  kindly  ofiered  me  temporary  assistance.  Of  course  I  couldn't 
possibly  have  accepted ' 

'  Excuse  me,'  interrupted  Mr.  Willatts ;  *  this  is  irrelevant. 
In  the  course  of  business  Mrs.  Willatts'  drafts  had  to  pass  through 
my  hands ;  otherwise  I  should  not  have  known  that  she  had  drawn 
any  in  your  favour.  I  have  no  remarks  to  make  upon  the  question 
of  loan  or  payment,  nor  yet  upon  your  personal  behaviour :  it  don't 
concern  me,  anyway.  But  I  presume  I  may  say  without  ofience 
that,  from  what  I  have  heard,  your  financial  diflSculties  are  not 
yet  entirely  at  an  end,  and ' 

'You  may  say  nothing  of  the  sort,  sir,'  interrupted  Lord 
George  in  his  turn ;  '  I  decline  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
my  private  aflFairs  with  a  stranger.  I  owe  no  accoimt  of  my 
actions  to  you  ;  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  does  Mrs.  Willatts, 
whom  I  have  always  understood  to  be  a  lady  of  independent 
means.  If  your  object  in  requesting  this  interview  was  to  cross- 
examine  me,  I  am  afraid  you  will  gain  nothing  by  protracting  it.' 

Mr.  Willatts  remained  seated.  '  My  object,'  said  he  calmly 
and  deliberately,  '  was  not  to  be  offensive — quite  the  reverse.  I 
am  not  here  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  you  British  aristocrats  or 
upon  your  methods  of  dealing  with  us  who  come  over  from  the 
other  side  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  cradle  of  our  race.  I 
am  a  simple  business  man.  Lord  George,  and  I  have  a  simple 
business  proposal  to  make  to  you,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  hear 
me  out.  Mrs.  Willatts,  I  believe,  intends  to  give  a  ball  on  the 
26th  of  this  month.' 
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Lord  George  stared  and  nodded. 

'  Well,  I  myself  have  it  in  contemplation  to  give  a  ball  on  the 
same  date — that  is,  if  I  can  hire  a  house  or  rooms  large  enough  to 
give  it  in.  That  ball,  if  it  takes  place,  is  going  to  be  a  big  thing ; 
it's  going  to  cost  more  money  than  any  ball  that  has  been  given 
in  this  city  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  it's  going,  I  hope,  to  be 
graced  by  the  presence  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  and  all  the  most  prominent  members  of  your 
London  society.  But  before  I  can  start  the  thing  along  I  must 
have  some  guarantee  that  these  people  will  accept  my  invite ; 
and,  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read  about  you,  I  believe  you 
are  the  man  to  assist  me.  For  your  assistance  I  am  willing  to 
pay  you  a  much  larger  sum  than  you  have  had  from  jVIrs.  Willatts 
— double  that  sum,  in  fact — and  I  may  add  that,  if  you  are  suc- 
cessful, I  shall  consider  the  money  well  spent  and  well  earned. 
Excuse  my  bluntness :  as  you  know,  I  am  only  an  American  and 
quite  unaccustomed  to  civilised  ways  of  doing  things.  Now,  sir, 
what  do  you  say  ? ' 

Lord  George  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  He  was  a  gambler,  he 
was  deeply  in  debt,  and  he  had  before  this  had  recourse  to  divers 
expedients  for  raising  the  wind  which  had  been  at  least  as  dis- 
creditable as  that  now  suggested  to  him.  Moreover,  he  was  so 
well  known  and  so  popular  that  he  had  little  doubt  of  his  ability 
to  earn  Mr.  Willatts'  cheque.  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  some 
natural  compunction  about  betraying  the  lady  whose  cause  he  had 
hitherto  devoted  all  his  energies  to  espousing. 

'  It  is  very  short  notice,'  he  said  at  length.  *  There  is  an 
empty  house  in  Grosvenor  Place  which  you  might  take  for  the 
night,  and,  assuming  money  to  be  no  object,  I  dare  say  I  could 
manage  to  secure  everybody  for  you,  except  the  Royalties,  who 
are  out  of  the  question.  But  couldn't  you  fix  a  rather  later 
date?' 

Mr.  Willatts  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.  '  Money  is  no  object,' 
he  replied,  *  and,  as  my  wife  hasn't  contrived  to  get  the  Royalties, 
I  can  do  without  them,  though  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
engage  some  sort  of  a  Serenity  for  me.  But  I  need  not  point  out 
to  you  that  there  would  be  no  sense  in  my  giving  a  ball  unless  I 
gave  it  on  the  same  night  as  hers.' 

After  some  further  discussion  Lord  George  agreed  to  accept 
the  part  assigned  to  him.  He  knew,  if  his  interlocutor  did  not, 
that  in  London  the  clashing  of  two  entertainments  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  fiasco  of  one  of  them.     Besides,  he  had 
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really  done  all  that  he  possibly  could  do  for  Mrs.  Willatts,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  notion  of  impartially  befiriending  her 
adversary  which  tickled  his  sense  of  humour.  The  whole  thing, 
too,  was  such  a  joke,  that  his  task  was  likely  to  be  an  easy  one. 
People  who  accepted  the  wife's  hospitality  would  assuredly  wish 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  her  husband  ;  and  although  the  latter 
would  probably  have  to  forego  the  patronage  of  the  Duchess  of 
Stratford,  he  would  scarcely  grieve  over  an  abstention  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  he  would  be  protected  from  realising  by  his 
ignorance. 

Mr.  Willatts,  it  may  be,  did  not  reaUse  the  social  importance 
of  the  Duchess  of  Stratford,  except  in  so  &r  as  that  he  conceived 
all  duchesses  to  be  socially  important ;  still  she  was  one  of  the 
ladies  whom  he  hoped  to  see  at  his  ball,  and  indeed  she  was  the 
only  one  in  all  London  whom  he  believed  himself  capable  of  in- 
ducing to  attend  it  without  extraneous  aid.  For  the  Duke,  who 
had  recently  visited  the  United  States  and  had  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  in  the  Far  West,  was  extremely  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  certain  property  which  was  now  in  the  possession  of  his  would- 
be  entertainer ;  so  that  the  latter,  in  the  event  of  his  consenting 
to  part  with  that  Naboth's  vineyard  at  a  price  slightly  below  its 
market  value,  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  request  some  small 
recognition  of  his  generosity.  Two  days  later,  therefore,  Mr. 
Willatts,  in  fulfilment  of  an  appointment  which  he  had  previously 
arranged  by  letter,  betook  himself  to  Stratford  House,  where,  on 
giving  his  name,  he  was  at  once  admitted.  In  the  meantime,  he 
had  not  allowed  the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet.  He  had  worked 
hard  and  had  made  Lord  George  work  hard  also ;  the  house  in 
Grosvenor  Place  had  been  secured  ;  orders  on  a  magnificent  scale 
had  been  issued  to  sundry  tradesmen,  while  not  a  few  ladies  of 
exalted  rank  had  graciously  intimated  their  intention  of  looking 
in  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  to  see  what  the  American  millionaire 
could  do  in  the  way  of  eclipsing  indigenous  plutocrats.  Thus  Mr. 
Willatts  was  fully  prepared  to  transact  business  with  the  amiable- 
looking,  grey-bearded  personage  into  whose  presence  he  was 
shown. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Duke  of  Stratford  ? '  said  he ;  *  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  according  me  the  favour  of  a  personal  interview.' 

The  Duke  said,  *  Not  at  all,  I'm  sure.  Very  glad  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Willatts.' 

In  the  course  of  some  subsequent  remarks  he  allowed  it  to  be 
inferred  that  he  usually  left  the  transaction  of  business  matters  to 
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his  agent,  but  that  he  had  been  happy  to  depart  from  his  general 
rule  in  this  particular  instance. 

*  Well/  observed  Mr.  Willatts,  taking  a  chair,  '  I  guess  there  is 
a  saving  of  time  in  most  instances  when  principals  meet.' 

He,  at  all  events,  could  not  be  accused  of  wasting  time.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  he  had  explained  with  a  clearness  which 
admitted  of  no  suspicion  as  to  his  sincerity  that  he  was  ready  to 
deal  with  his  noble  friend  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit ;  and  the  Duke, 
while  gladly  closing  with  the  proposal  held  out  to  him,  could  not 
help  wondering  where  this  apparently  keen-witted  American's 
profit  was  to  come  in.  But  this  also  was  presently  explained, 
without  delay  or  ambiguity, 

'  Now,  I  think  you'll  allow,  Duke,'  said  Mr.  Willatts,  *  that  this 
bargain  is  a  pretty  advantageous  one  for  you,  and  if  I  was  to  ask 
a  small  fevour  of  you  at  the  present  moment,  I  conclude  you 
wouldn't  wish  to  hurt  my  feelings  by  a  refusal.' 

'  If  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  anything  for  you  during  your  stay 
in  London,  Mr.  Willatts,'  replied  the  Duke,  in  the  tone  of  whose 
voice  a  shade  of  apprehension  might  have  been  detected,  *  pray 
command  me.' 

*  Well,  I  should  think  you  might  come  to  my  ball  on  the  26th, 
and  bring  the  Duchess  along,'  Mr.  Willatts  returned.  ^  I  don't 
believe  but  what  you'd  enjoy  yourself,  for  it's  going  to  be  done  in 
first-class  style,  and  Lord  George  Curtis  .has  undertaken  that  most 
of  your  highest-toned  people  shall  be  present  at  it.  It's  a  sort  of 
caprice  of  mine,  you  understand,  to  say  that  I  have  entertained 
the  pick  of  British  society.' 

"Yes,  yes ;  I  see,'  answered  the  Duke.  *  Very  natural  on  your 
part,  no  doubt.     So  George  Curtis  is  managing  it  for  you,  is  he  ? 

George  Curtis  is however,  I  am  sure  he  is  fully  competent. 

I  will  make  a  point  of  availing  myself  of  your  kind  hospitahty, 
Mr.  Willatts.  As  for  the  Duchess,  I  hardly  know  what  her  en- 
gagements are  ;  but ' 

'  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  go  a  step  further  and  make  a 
point  of  it  that  the  Duchess  should  kindly  lend  me  her  support,' 
said  Mr.  Willatts  ;  and  there  was  a  look  in  his  face  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  transfer  which  had  just  been  agreed  upon  had 
not  yet  been  formally  ratified.  The  Duke  perceived  this,  and 
reflected  that  he  was,  after  all,  master  in  his  own  house.  Besides, 
what  did  it  signify  ?  It  wasn't  as  if  IMr.  Willatts  contemplated 
taking  up  his  abode  in  England.  He,  therefore,  boldly  committed 
himself  to  a  promise  that  the  Duchess  should  accompany  him  on 
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the  evening  of  the  26th,  and  his  visitor,  after  gravely  thanking 
him,  withdrew. 

During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  that  day  and  the 
26th  of  the  month  Mrs.  Willatts  saw  no  more  of  her  husband  ; 
but  of  course  she  heard  what  everybody  very  soon  began  to  talk 
about,  and  deep  was  her  despair  on  learning  the  nature  of  the 
design  by  means  of  which  he  proposed  to  put  her  to  confusion. 

*  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  that  man  had  come  over  here  on  pur- 
pose to  take  his  revenge  upon  me  ? '  she  exclaimed  to  her  con- 
fidant. '  I  don't  believe  there's  a  meaner  creature  in  the  world 
than  Samuel  Willatts  !  He's  so  wealthy  that  he  can  easily  afford 
to  outshine  me,  and  he  would  rather  spend  his  last  cent  than  fail 
to  wreck  my  ball.  I'm  as  certain  of  that  as  I  am  that  London 
isn't  big  enough  to  hold  him  and  me.' 

Mrs.  Underwood  reassured  her.  Mrs.  Underwood  was  per- 
suaded that  London,  and  even  London  society,  afforded  space 
enough  to  accommodate  two  rivals ;  and  in  this  view  she  was 
warmly  backed  up  by  Lord  George  Curtis,  whose  treachery  had 
not  transpired.  That  enterprising  individual  was  in  high  spirits ; 
for  he  saw  his  way,  not  only  to  i)ocketing  a  comfortable  sum  of 
money,  but  also  to  deserving  it,  which  is  always  a  satisfectory 
state  of  things  to  the  conscientious  labourer.  All  the  ladies  to 
whom  he  had  spoken  had  been  struck  and  diverted  by  the  piquancy 
of  the  idea  that  husband  and  wife  were  bidding  against  one  another 
for  their  favour.  Not  one  of  them  had  hesitated  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  former,  and  Lord  George,  feeling  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  impartially  to  both  sides,  was  able  to  look  forward 
to  the  issue  with  all  the  calmness  and  legitimate  curiosity  of  a 
judicious  umpire.  As  far  as  he  could  predict,  probabiUties  i)ointed 
to  a  drawn  game  as  the  result  of  all  this  lavish  expenditure. 

But  no  human  being  can  predict  with  confidence  the  result  of 
any  game  in  which  the  forces  on  either  side  appear  to  be  pretty 
equally  balanced.  A  trifle  usually  turns  the  scale,  and  very  likely 
it  was  a  comparative  trifle,  or  two  comparative  trifles,  which  turned 
it  in  favour  of  Mr.  Willatts  on  this  occasion.  Firstly,  almost  all 
of  those  who  intended  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  both  houses  had 
chanced  to  decide  that  they  would  go  on  from  Grosvenor  Place  to 
Pont  Street,  and  they  found  Grosvenor  Place  too  attractive  to  be 
left  in  a  hurry.  Secondly,  the  Duchess  of  Stratford  was  pleased 
to  remain  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  temporary  abode  of  Mr. 
Willatts ;  after  which  she  drove  straight  home,  notwithstanding 
the  half-promise  which  she  had  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  that 
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gentleman's  wife.  The  Duchess,  on  hearing  what  her  husband 
wished  her  to  do,  had  kicked  a  little,  but  had  finally  yielded  to 
his  entreaties  and  to  his  assurances  that  the  man  was  a  very 
respectable  sort  of  man  in  his  way,  besides  being  quite  pheno- 
menally honest.  The  Duchess,  however,  was  a  strait-laced  old 
lady.  It  appeared  to  her  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willatts  could  not 
both  of  them  be  respectable,  inasmuch  as  they  lived  apart,  and 
that,  if  she  must  needs  show  civility  to  the  one,  she  could  not 
choose  but  turn  the  cold-shoulder  upon  the  other.  Moreover,  she 
did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  husband  was  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, whereas  the  wife,  as  she  had  been  informed,  had  some  idea 
of  taking  up  a  permanent  residence  in  London. 

For  the  rest,  the  Duchess,  like  everybody  else,  was  pleased 
and  amazed  by  the  splendour  of  Mr.  Willatts'  hospitality.  The 
hall  and  staircase  of  the  house  in  Grosvenor  Place  were  simply  a 
magnificent  orchid-show,  such  as  one  might  have  expected  to  be 
charged  half  a  crown  for  the  privilege  of  admiring ;  the  floral 
decorations  of  the  ball-room  must  have  cost  a  small  fortune ;  the 
music  was  the  very  best  that  money  could  procure ;  and,  in  view 
of  all  this  ungrudging  outlay,  how  could  an  appreciative  guest 
help  remaining  to  see  whether  the  supper  would  prove  to  be  in 
keeping  with  its  surroimdings  ?  The  Duchess  of  Stratford  stayed 
to  supper ;  and,  although  neither  eating  nor  drinking  had  much 
fascination  for  her  personally,  she  was  fain  to  confess  that  never 
in  her  experience  had  anjrthing  been  better  done. 

Had  it  suited  her  convenience  to  wait  for  the  cotillon  which 
took  place  afterwards,  she  must  have  admitted  that  in  this  also 
the  open-handed  American  scored  an  undeniable  success.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  the  best  of  taste  to  oflFer  presents  of  costly  jewellery 
to  ladies  with  whom  one  is  barely  acquainted  ;  but  then  we  live  in 
an  age  which  is  not  precisely  distinguished  for  good  taste,  and  if 
the  ladies  like  the  bracelets  and  one  has  the  means  of  providing 
them  with  what  they  like,  why  should  one  not  retain  the  pleasure 
of  their  company  by  that  means  as  well  as  by  another  ?  Mr. 
Willatts  retained  his  guests  so  long  that  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  never  found  their  way  to  Pont  Street  at  all.  It  was 
broad  daylight  when,  being  left  alone  in  the  scene  of  deserted 
revelry,  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  remarked  placidly — 

'  Well,  if  this  don't  make  Sally  gnash  her  teeth  and  tear  her 
hair,  nothing  will.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Willatts  did  not  display  her  chagrin  in  so  violent 
a  manner ;  but  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  she 
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did  sit  down  and  cry.  Her  ball — the  ball  npon  which  she  had 
expended  so  much  money  and  trouble  and  diplomacy — ^had  been 
a  dead  failure.  At  no  moment  had  her  rooms  been  full ;  through- 
out the  evening  there  had  been  a  dearth  of  men  ;  the  ladies  who 
had  come  had  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  had,  she  thought, 
looked  askance  at  her ;  worst  of  all,  the  most  influential,  including 
the  Duchess  of  Stratford,  had  pointedly  absented  themselves. 

*  Maggie,'  said  she  to  Mrs.  Underwood  in  a  tragic  voice,  '  I 
have  been  fairly  and  squarely  beaten.  I  shall  give  up  London  and 
go  to  Paris.  Sam  don't  know  a  word  of  French ;  and  besides,  I 
shouldn't  suppose  there  could  be  another  nation  on  earth  so  brutal 
and  insolent  as  this.  I  tell  you,  Maggie,  I  wouldn't  have  anything 
more  to  say  to  these  English  people  if  they  went  down  on  their 
knees  to  me ! ' 

Mrs.  Underwood  advised  half  a  bottle  of  champagne  and  bed. 
She  was  too  judicious  to  offer  any  other  counsel  under  the  dis- 
tressing circumstances,  although  she  was  not  without  hope  that 
this  first  reverse  might  be  retrieved  by  subsequent  victories. 

But  Mrs.  Willatts  was  convinced — and  probably  she  was  right 
— that,  so  far  as  London  society  was  concerned,  she  had  shot  her 
bolt  and  missed  her  mark.  Such  sleep  as  she  was  able  to  obtain 
did  not  serve  to  raise  her  spirits,  and  when  she  went  downstairs  to 
breakfast  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  she  was  neither  surprised 
nor  angered  at  being  informed  that  her  husband  was  waiting  to 
see  her  in  the  library.  She  had  felt  sure  that  he  would  come  to 
glory  over  her  in  her  discomfiture. 

'  I  hope  you're  satisfied,  anyway,'  was  the  greeting  with  which 
she  accosted  him.  '  You  have  made  me  ridiculous  and  you  have 
driven  me  out  of  England.  Perhaps  you'll  leave  me  in  peace 
now.' 

'Well,  I  guess  I've  shown  you  that  the  British  aristocracy 
don't  amount  to  much,'  said  Mr.  Willatts  tranquilly.  *As  for 
peace,  I'm  not  sure  whether  you'll  consent  to  that,  though  it's 
what  I  wish  for.  Seen  the  newspapers  this  morning  ?  If  you 
have,  you  may  have  noticed  among  the  cablegrams  from  the 
United  States  an  announcement  of  the  bankruptcy  of  Henry  E. 
Kendrick  of  New  York.' 

Mrs.  Willatts'  heart  stood  still  and  the  floor  seemed  to  rise 
and  fall  before  her.  '  You  don't  tell  me  ! '  she  exclaimed  involun- 
tarily.    '  Then  I  am  ruined ! ' 

'  Why,  no,'  answered  her  husband ;  *  you  are  not  ruined,  although 
some  folks  might  say  that  you  deserved  to  be  for  having  given  a 
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free  hand  to  Henry  E.  Kendrick.  I  bought  that  gentleman  up 
a  while  ago,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  you  are  my  creditor  to-day,  instead  of  being  his — which  is 
fortunate  for  you.  I  shouldn't  want  to  be  one  of  Henry  E.  Ken- 
drick's  creditors.' 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence ;  after  which  Mrs.  Willatts 
said,  in  a  very  humble  voice,  *  Samuel,  I  believe  I've  acted  like  a 
fool.  I  ought  to  have  listened  to  you  when  you  told  me  that 
Henry  wasn't  to  be  trusted.' 

*  Well,'  replied  Mr.  Willatts,  with  judicial  composure,  *  it  can't 
be  denied  that  trouble  and  expense  would  have  been  spared  if  you 
had.' 

*  And,  of  course,  you  aren't  speaking  seriously  when  you  talk 
about  my  being  your  creditor.  You  must  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  I  couldn't  legally  claim  a  cent  from  you.' 

*  Oh,  I  guess  you  could.  I  should  have  to  see  the  lawyers  be- 
fore I  could  say  positively ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  you  have  a 
moral  claim,  which  I  don't  dispute.  Your  money  is  safe  enough, 
and  I'll  hand  the  whole  amount  over  to  your  bankers  to-morrow, 
if  you  say  so ;  only  it  seems  to  me  that  you  might  do  worse  than 
consult  me  before  you  invest  it  a  second  time.' 

*  I  presume  you  have  had  losses  over  this  aflFair,  Samuel,'  said 
Mrs.  Willatts,  rfter  another  period  of  silence. 

*  Nothing  to  hurt  me,  Sally ;  nothing  but  what  I  should  esteem 
as  clear  gains,  if  they  enabled  you  and  me  to  make  a  fresh  start.' 

*  How  a  fresh  start  ?  We  fell  out  because  you  wanted  to  boss 
the  whole  show,  and  for  all  your  generosity  I'm  not  going  to  admit 
that  I  hadn't  a  right  to  do  as  I  pleased  with  my  own.' 

'  Well,'  answered  Mr.  Willatts,  '  I've  concluded  to  waive  my 
pretensions.  I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  advising  you  ; 
but  I  don't  insist  upon  it.  All  I  wanted  to  prove  to  you  was,  that 
a  woman  who  elects  to  play  her  own  game  wants  to  be  a  strong- 
minded  sort  of  woman  like  your  friend  Mrs.  Underwood ;  and  I'm 
free  to  confess  that,  if  you  were  another  Mrs.  Underwood,  I 
shouldn't  be  here  for  the  purpose  of  begging  you  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones  and  sail  for  New  York  with  me  next  week.' 

Mrs.  Underwood,  as  may  well  be  believed,  was  both  distressed 
and  disappointed  when  her  friend  informed  her  somewhat  shame- 
facedly, half  an  hour  later,  that  the  above  proposition  had  been 
acceded  to.  She  could  not  resist  saying :  '  I  knew  from  the  first 
how  it  would  be,  Sally.  All  along  you  have  been  just  crazy  to  get 
your  husband  back  j  and  now  it  is  he  who  has  forced  you  to  go 
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back  to  him.     I  only  hope  you  won't  be  sorry  before  you  are  much 
older,  that's  all.' 

Mrs.  Underwood,  however,  was  not  left  entirely  without  con- 
solation ;  for  Mr.  Willatts,  who  never  did  things  by  halves,  not 
only  granted  her  the  free  use  of  the  house  in  Pont  Street  for  the 
remainder  of  the  London  season,  but  handed  her  over  a  substan- 
tial cheque  in  defrayal  of  necessary  expenses  ;  and  she  has  made 
such  good  use  of  her  time  and  opportunities  that  she  is  upon  the 
point  of  contracting  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  an  Irish  viscount. 
As  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willatts,  they  and  their  bickerings  and  their 
entertainments  were,  of  course,  completely  forgotten  many  months 
ago. 

W.  E.  Norms. 
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The  Strange  Instincts  of  Cattle. 


MY  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  discuss  a  group  of  curious  and 
useless  emotional  instincts  of  social  animals,  which  have 
not  yet  been  properly  explained.  Excepting  two  of  the  number, 
placed  first  and  last  in  the  list,  they  are  not  related  in  their 
origin ;  consequently  they  are  here  grouped  together  arbitrarily, 
only  for  the  reason  that  we  are  very  familiar  with  them  on 
account  of  their  survival  in  our  domestic  animals,  and  because 
they  are,  as  I  have  said,  useless ;  also  because  they  resemble  each 
other,  among  the  passions  and  actions  of  the  lower  animals,  in 
their  effect  on  our  minds.  This  is  in  all  cases  unpleasant,  and 
sometimes  exceedingly  painful,  as  when  species  that  rank  next  to 
ourselves  in  their  developed  intelligence  and  organised  societies, 
such  as  elephants,  monkeys,  dogs,  and  cattle,  are  seen  under  the 
domination  of  impulses,  in  some  cases  resembling  insanity,  and  in 
others  simulating  the  darkest  passions  of  man. 
These  instincts  are : — 

(1)  The  excitement  caused  by  the  smell  of  blood,  noticeable 
in  horses  and  cattle  among  our  domestic  animals,  and  varying 
greatly  in  degree,  from  an  emotion  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  greatest  extremes  of  rage  or  terror. 

(2)  The  angry  excitement  roused  in  some  animals  when  a 
scarlet  or  bright  red  cloth  is  shown  to  them.  So  well  known  is 
this  apparently  insane  instinct  in  our  cattle  that  it  has  given  rise 
to  a  proverb  and  metaphor  familiar  in  a  variety  of  forms  to 
everyone. 

(3)  The  persecution  of  a  sick  or  weakly  animal  by  its  com- 
panions. 

(4)  The  sudden  deadly  fury  that  seizes  on  the  herd  or  family 
at  the  sight  of  a  companion  in  extreme  distress.  Herbivorous 
mammals  iX  such  times  will  trample  and  gore  the  distressed  one 
tQ  deftth.     In   tjie  case  of  wolves,  rod  ptjier  savage-tempered 
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carnivorous  species,  the  distressed  fellow  is  frequently  torn  to 
pieces  and  devoured  on  the  spot. 

To  t-ake  the  first  two  together.  When  we  consider  that  blood 
is  red  ;  that  the  smell  of  it  is,  or  may  be,  or  has  been,  associated 
with  that  vivid  hue  in  the  animal's  mind ;  that  blood,  seen  and 
smelt,  is  or  has  been  associated  with  the  sight  of  wounds  and 
with  cries  of  pain  and  rage  or  terror  from  the  woimded  or  captive 
animal,  there  appears  to  be  some  reason  for  connecting  these  two 
instinctive  passions  as  having  the  same  origin — ^namely,  terror 
and  rage  caused  by  the  sight  of  a  member  of  the  heid  struck 
down  and  bleeding,  or  struggling  for  life  in  the  grasp  of  an 
enemy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  an  image  is  actually 
present  in  the  animal's  mind,  but  that  the  inherited  or  instinctive 
passion  is  one  in  kind  and  in  its  working  with  the  passion  of  the 
animal  when  experience  and  reason  was  its  guide. 

But  the  more  I  consider  the  point  the  more  am  I  inclined  to 
regard  those  two  instincts  as  separate  in  their  origin,  although 
I  retain  the  belief  that  cattle  and  horses  and  several  wild  animals 
are  violently  excited  by  the  smell  of  blood  for  the  reason  just 
given — namely,  their  inherited  memory  associates  the  smell  of 
blood  with  the  presence  among  them  of  some  powerful  enemy 
that  threatens  their  life.  To  this  point  I  shall  return  when  deal- 
ing with  the  last  and  most  painful  of  the  instincts  I  am  con- 
sidering. 

The  following  incident  will  show  how  violently  this  blood 
passion  sometimes  affects  cattle,  when  they  are  permitted  to  exist 
in  a  half-wild  condition,  as  on  the  Pampas.  I  was  out  with  my 
gun  one  day,  a  few  miles  from  home,  when  I  came  across  a  patch 
on  the  groimd  where  the  grass  was  pressed  or  trodden  down  and 
stained  with  blood.  I  concluded  that  some  thievish  gauchos  had 
slaughtered  a  fat  cow  there  on  the  previous  night,  and,  to  avoid 
detection,  had  somehow  managed  to  carry  the  whole  of  it  away 
on  their  horses.  As  I  walked  on,  a  herd  of  cattle,  numbering  about 
three  hundred,  appeared  moving  slowly  on  towards  a  small  stream 
a  mile  away ;  they  were  travelling  in  a  thin  long  line,  and  would 
pass  the  blood-stained  spot  at  a  distance  of  seven  to  eight  hundred 
yards,  but  the  wind  from  it  would  blow  across  their  track.  When 
the  tainted  wind  struck  the  leaders  of  the  herd  they  instantly 
stood  still,  raising  their  heads,  then  broke  out  into  loud  excited 
bellowings ;  and  finally  turning  they  started  off  at  a  fast  trot, 
following  up  the  scent  in  a  straight  Une,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
place  where  one  of  their  kind  had  met  its  death.    The  contagion 
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spread,  and  before  long  all  the  cattle  were  congregated  on  the 
fetal  spot,  and  began  moving  round  in  a  dense  mass,  bellowing 
continually. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  animal  has  a  peculiar 
language  on  occasions  like  this :  it  emits  a  succession  of  short 
bellowing  cries,  like  excited  exclamations,  followed  by  a  very  loud 
cry,  alternately  sinking  into  a  hoarse  murmur,  and  rising  to  a 
kind  of  scream  that  grates  harshly  on  the  sense.  Of  the  ordinary 
^  cow-music '  I  am  a  great  admirer,  and  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
it  as  in  the  cries  and  melody  of  birds  and  the  sound  of  the  wind 
in  trees ;  but  this  performance  of  cattle  excited  by  the  smell  of 
blood  is  most  distressing  to  hear. 

The  animals  that  had  forced  their  way  into  the  centre  of  the 
mass  to  the  spot  where  the  blood  was,  pawed  the  earth,  and  dug 
it  up  with  their  horns,  and  trampled  each  other  down  in  their 
frantic  excitement.  It  was  terrible  to  see  and  hear  them.  The 
action  of  those  on  the  border  of  the  living  mass  in  perpetually 
moving  round  in  a  circle  with  dolorous  bellowings,  was  like  that 
of  the  women  in  an  Indian  village  when  a  warrior  dies,  and  all 
night  they  shriek  and  howl  with  simulated  grief,  going  round 
and  round  the  dead  man's  hut  in  an  endless  procession. 

The  *  bull  and  red  rag '  instinct,  as  it  may  be  called,  comes 
next  in  order. 

It  is  a  femiliar  fact  that  brightness  in  itself  powerfully  attracts 
most  if  not  all  animals.  The  higher  mammalians  are  affected  in 
the  same  way  as  birds  and  insects,  although  not  in  the  same 
degree.  This  fact  partly  explains  the  rage  of  the  bull.  A  scarlet 
flag  fluttering  in  the  wind  or  lying  on  the  grass  attracts  his  atten- 
tion powerfully,  as  it  does  that  of  other  animals  ;  but  though 
curious  about  the  nature  of  the  bright  object  it  does  not  anger 
him.  His  anger  is  excited — ^and  this  is  the  whole  secret  of  the 
matter— when  the  colour  is  flaunted  by  a  man  ;  when  it  forces 
him  to  fix  his  attention  on  a  man,  i.e.  an  animal  of  another  species 
that  rules  or  drives  him,  and  that  he  fears,  but  with  only  a  slight 
fear,  which  may  at  any  moment  be  overcome  by  his  naturally  bold 
aggressive  disposition.  Not  only  does  the  vivid  colour  compel 
him  to  fix  his  attention  on  the  being  that  habitually  inter- 
feres with  his  liberty,  and  is  consequently  regarded  with  unfriendly 
eyes,  but  it  also  produces  the  illusion  on  his  mind  that  the  man 
is  near  him,  that  he  is  approaching  him  in  an  aggressive  manner : 
it  is  an  insult,  a  challenge,  which,  being  of  so  explosive  a  temper, 
be  is  not  slow  to  accept, 
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On  the  Pampas  I  was  once  standing  with  some  gauchos  at  the 
gate  of  a  corral  into  which  a  herd  of  half-wild  cattle  had  just  been 
driven.  One  of  the  men,  to  show  his  agility,  got  off  his  horse  and 
boldly  placed  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  open  gate.  His  action 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  nearest  cows,  and  lowering 
her  horns  she  began  watching  him  in  a  threatening  manner.  He 
then  suddenly  displayed  the  scarlet  lining  of  his  poncho,  and 
instantly  she  charged  him  furiously  :  with  a  quick  movement  to 
one  side  he  escaped  her  horns,  and  then,  when  we  had  driven  her 
back,  resumed  his  former  position  and  challenged  her  again  in  the 
same  way.  The  experiment  was  repeated  not  less  than  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  The  cattle  were 
all  in  a  savage  temper,  and  would  have  instantly  charged  him  on 
his  placing  himself  before  them  on  foot  without  the  display  of 
scarlet  cloth,  but  their  fear  of  the  mounted  men,  standing  with 
lassoes  in  their  hand  on  either  side  of  him,  kept  them  in  check. 
But  whenever  the  attention  of  any  one  individual  among  them 
was  forcibly  drawn  to  him  by  the  display  of  vivid  colour,  and  fixed 
on  him  alone,  the  presence  of  the  horsemen  was  forgotten  and 
fear  was  swallowed  by  rage. 

It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  that  most  animals  that  exhibit  angry 
excitement  when  a  scarlet  rag  is  flourished  aggressively  at  them, 
are  easily  excited  to  anger  at  all  times.  Domestic  geese  and 
turkeys  may  be  mentioned  among  birds  :  they  do  not  fly  at  a 
grown  person,  but  they  will  often  fly  at  a  child  that  challenges 
them  in  this  way  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they  do  not  at  any  time 
fear  a  child  very  much  and  will  sometimes  attack  one  without 
being  challenged.  I  think  that  the  probability  of  the  view  I  have 
taken  is  increased  by  another  fact — namely,  that  the  sudden  dis- 
play of  scarlet  colour  sometimes  affects  timid  animals  with  an 
extreme  fear,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  excites  those  that  are 
bold  and  aggressive  to  anger.  Domestic  sheep,  for  instance,  that 
vary  greatly  in  disposition  in  different  races  or  breeds,  and  even  in 
different  individuals,  may  be  affected  in  the  two  opposite  ways, 
some  exhibiting  extreme  terror  and  others  only  anger  at  a  sudden 
display  of  scarlet  colour  by  the  shepherd  or  herder. 

The  persecution  of  a  sick  animal  by  its  companions  comes  next 
under  consideration. 

It  will  have  been  remarked,  with  surprise  by  some  readers,  no 
doubt,  that  I  have  set  down  as  two  different  instincts  this  persecu- 
tion of  a  sick  or  weakly  individual  by  its  fellows,  and  the  sudden 
deadly  rage  that  sgnietin^es  impels  the  herd  to  turn  upon  and 
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destroy  a  wounded  or  distressed  companion.  It  is  usual  for 
writers  on  the  instincts  of  animals  to  speak  of  them  as  one  :  and 
I  presume  that  they  regard  this  sudden  deadly  rage  of  several 
individuals  against  a  companion  as  merely  an  extreme  form  of  the 
common  persecuting  instinct  or  impulse.  They  are  not  really 
one,  but  are  as  distinct  in  origin  and  character  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  two  instincts  to  be.  The  violent  and  fatal  impulse  starts 
simultaneously  into  life  and  action,  and  is  contagious,  affecting  all 
the  members  of  the  herd  like  a  sudden  madness.  The  other  is 
neither  violent  nor  contagious  :  the  persecution  is  intermittent ;  it 
is  often  confined  to  one  or  to  a  very  few  members  of  the  herd,  and 
seldom  joined  in  by  the  chief  member,  the  leader  or  head  to  whom 
all  the  others  give  way. 

Concerning  this  head  of  the  herd,  or  flock,  or  pack,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  something  more.  Some  gregarious  animals,  par- 
ticularly birds,  live  together  in  the  most  perfect  peace  and  amity ; 
and  here  no  leader  is  required,  because  in  their  long  association 
together  as  a  species  in  flocks  they  have  attained  to  a  oneness  of 
mind,  so  to  speak,  which  causes  them  to  move  or  rest,  and  to  act 
at  all  times  harmoniously  together,  as  if  controlled  and  guided  by 
an  extraneous  force.  I  may  mention  that  the  kindly  instinct  in 
animals,  which  is  almost  universal  between  male  and  female  in  the 
vertebrates,  is  most  apparent  in  these  harmoniously  acting  birds. 
Thus,  in  La  Plata,  I  have  remarked,  in  more  than  one  species,  that 
a  lame  or  sick  individual,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  flock  and 
find  its  food,  has  not  only  been  waited  for,  but  in  some  cases  some 
of  the  flock  have  constantly  attended  it,  keeping  close  to  it  both 
when  flying  and  on  the  ground  ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  feeding  it 
just  as  they  would  have  fed  their  young. 

Naturally  among  such  no  one  member  is  of  more  considera- 
.tion  than  another.  But  among  mammals  such  equality  and  har- 
mony is  rare.  The  instinct  of  one  and  all  is  to  lord  it  over  the 
others,  with  the  result  that  one  more  powerful  or  domineering 
gets  the  mastery,  to  keep  it  thereafter  as  long  as  he  can.  The 
lower  animals  are,  in  this  respect,  very  much  like  us  ;  and  in  all 
kinds  that  are  at  all  fierce-tempered  the  mastery  of  one  over  all, 
and  of  a  few  under  him  over  the  others,  is  most  salutary  ;  indeed, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  be  able  to  exist  together 
under  any  other  system. 

On  cattle-breeding  establishments  on  the  Pampas,  where  it  is 
usual  to  keep  a  large  number  of  fierce-tempered  dogs,  I  have 
observed  these  animals  a  great  d^l,  and  presume  that  they  are 
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very  much  like  feral  doge  and  wMlres  in  their  habits.  Their 
quarrels  are  incessant ;  but  when  a  fight  begins  the  head  of  the 
pack  as  a  rule  rushes  to  the  spot,  whereupon  the  fighters  separate 
and  march  off  in  different  directions,  or  else  cast  themselves  down 
and  deprecate  their  tyrant's  wrath  with  abject  gestures  and 
whines.  If  the  combatants  are  both  strong  and  have  worked 
themselves  into  a  mad  rage  before  their  head  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance, it  may  go  hard  with  him  :  they  know  him  no  longer,  and 
all  he  can  do  is  to  join  in  the  fray  ;  then,  if  the  fighters  turn  on 
him  he  may  be  so  injured  that  his  power  is  gone,  and  the  next 
best  dog  in  the  pack  takes  his  place.  The  hottest  contests 
are  always  between  dogs  that  are  well  matched  ;  neither  will  give 
place  to  the  other  and  so  they  fight  it  out ;  but  from  the 
foremost  in  strength  and  power  down  to  the  weakest  there  is 
a  gradation  of  authority  ;  each  one  knows  just  how  far  he  can  go, 
which  companion  he  can  bully  when  he  is  in  a  bad  temper  or 
wishes  to  assert  himself,  and  to  which  he  must  humbly  yield 
in  his  turn.  In  such  a  state  the  weakest  one  must  sdways  yield 
to  all  the  others,  and  cast  himself  down,  seeming  to  call  himself 
a  slave  and  worshipper  of  any  other  member  of  the  pack  that 
chooses  to  snarl  at  him,  or  command  him  to  give  up  his  bone 
with  a  good  grace. 

This  masterful  or  domineering  temper,  so  common  among 
social  mammals,  is  the  cause  of  the  persecution  of  the  sick  and 
weakly.  When  an  animal  begins  to  ail  he  can  no  longer  hold  his 
own  :  he  ceases  to  resent  the  occasional  iU-natured  attacks  made 
on  him ;  his  non-combative  condition  is  quickly  discovered,  and  he 
at  once  drops  down  to  a  place  below  the  lowest ;  it  is  common 
knowledge  in  the  herd  that  he  may  be  buffeted  with  impunity  by 
all,  even  by  those  that  have  hitherto  suffered  buffets  but  have 
given  none.  But  judging  from  my  own  observation,  this  perse- 
cution is  not,  as  a  rule,  severe,  and  is  seldom  fatal. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  sick  or  injured  animal  withdraws 
and  hides  himself  from  the  herd  ;  the  instinct  of  the  '  stricken 
deer'  this  might  be  called.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we 
need  assume  that  the  ailing  individual  goes  away  to  escape 
the  danger  of  being  ill-used  by  his  companions.  He  is  sick  and 
drooping  and  consequently  unfit  to  be  with  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  ;  that  is  the  simplest  and  probably  the  true  explanation 
of  his  action  ;  although  in  some  cases  he  might  be  driven 
from  them  by  persistent  rough  usage.  However  peaceably  gre- 
garious nuvnunals  may  live  together,  and  however  fond  of  each 
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other's  company  they  may  be,  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  treat  each 
other  gently.  Furthermore,  their  games  are  exceedingly  rough, 
and  require  that  they  shall  be  in  a  vigorous  state  of  health 
to  escape  injury.  Homed  animals  have  no  buttons  to  the  sharp 
weapons  they  prod  and  strike  each  other  with  in  a  sportive 
spirit.  I  have  often  witnessed  the  games  of  wild  and  half-wild 
horses  with  astonishment ;  for  it  seemed  that  broken  bones  must 
result  from  the  sounding  kicks  they  freely  bestowed  on  one 
another.  This  roughness  itself  would  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  the 
action  of  the  individual,  sick  and  out  of  tune  and  untouched  by 
the  glad  contagion  of  the  others,  in  escaping  from  them  ;  and  to 
leave  them  would  be  to  its  advantage  (and  to  that  of  the 
race),  since,  if  not  fatally  injured  or  sick  unto  death,  its  chances 
of  recovery  to  perfect  health  would  be  thereby  greatly  increased. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  that  seemingly  most  cruel  of  in- 
stincts which  stands  last  on  my  list.  It  is  very  common  among 
gregarious  animals  that  are  at  all  combative  in  disposition,  and 
still  survives  in  our  domestic  cattle,  although  very  rarely  witnessed 
in  England.  My  first  experience  of  it  was  just  before  I  had 
reached  the  age  of  five  years.  I  was  not  at  that  early  period  try- 
ing to  find  out  any  of  Nature's  secrets,  but  the  scene  I  witnessed 
printed  itself  very  vividly  on  my  mind,  so  that  I  can  recall  it  as 
well  as  if  my  years  had  been  five-and-twenty ;  perhaps  better.  It 
was  on  a  summer's  evening,  and  I  was  out  by  myself  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  playing  about  the  roots  of  some  old  trees ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  trees  the  cattle,  just  returned  from  pas- 
ture, were  gathered  on  the  bare  level  ground.  Hearing  a  great 
commotion  among  them,  I  climbed  on  to  one  of  the  high  exposed 
roots,  and,  looking  over,  saw  a  cow  on  the  ground,  apparently 
unable  to  rise,  moaning  and  bellowing  in  a  distressed  way,  while 
a  number  of  her  compaiiions  were  crowding  round  and  goring  her. 
I  remember  that  I  was  very  much  frightened  at  what  I  saw,  and 
that  I  ran  home  as  fstst  as  I  could. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  such  an  instinct  ?  Darwin  has  but 
few  words  on  the  subject.  *Can  we  believe,'  he  says,  in  his 
posthumous  *  Essay  on  Instinct,'  *  when  a  wounded  herbivorous 
animal  returns  to  its  own  h^rd  and  is  then  attacked  and  gored, 
that  this  cruel  and  very  common  instinct  is  of  any  service  to  the 
species?'  At  the  same  time,  he  hints  that  such  an  instinct 
might  in  some  circumstances  be  useful,  and  his  hint  has  been 
developed  into  the  current  belief  among  naturalists  on  the  sub- 
ject.   Here  it  is,  in  Dr,  Ronmne^'  words ;   *  We  may  readily 
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imagine  that  the  instinct  displayed  by  many  herbivorous  animals 
of  goring  sick  and  wounded  companions,  is  really  of  use  in  coun- 
tries where  the  presence  of  weak  members  in  a  herd  is  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  herd  from  the  prevalence  of  wild  beasts.'  Here  it 
is  assumed  that  the  sick  are  set  upon  and  killed,  but  it  is  not  a 
fact ;  sickness  and  decay  from  age  or  some  other  cause  are  slow 
things,  and  increase  imperceptibly,  so  that  the  sight  of  a  drooping 
member  grows  familiar  to  the  herd,  as  does  that  of  a  member  with 
some  malformation,  or  unusual  shade  of  colour,  or  altogether  white, 
as  in  the  case  of  an  albino. 

Sick  and  weak  members,  as  we  have  seen,  while  subject  to 
some  ill-treatment  from  their  companions  (only  because  they  can 
be  ill-treated  with  impunity),  do  not  rouse  the  herd  to  a  deadly 
animosity ;  the  violent  and  fatal  attack  is  often  as  not  made  on  a 
member  in  perfect  health  and  vigour  and  unwounded,  although, 
owing  to  some  accident,  in  great  distress,  and  perhaps  danger,  at 
the  moment. 

The  instinct  is,  then,  not  only  useless  but  actually  detrimental; 
and,  this  being  so,  the  action  of  the  herd  in  destroying  one  of  its 
members  is  not  even  to  be  regarded  as  an  instinct  proper,  but 
rather  as  an  aberration  of  an  instinct,  a  blunder,  into  which 
animals  sometimes  fall  when  excited  to  action  in  unusual  circum- 
stances. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  in  these  wild  abnormal 
moments  of  social  animals  they  are  acting  in  violent  contradic- 
tion to  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives ;  that  in  turning  against  a 
distressed  fellow  they  oppose  themselves  to  the  law  of  their  being, 
to  the  whole  body  of  instincts,  primary  and  secondary,  and  habits, 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  exist  together  in  com- 
munities. It  is,  I  think,  by  reflecting  on  the  abnormal  character 
of  such  an  action  that  we  are  led  to  a  true  interpretation  of  this 

*  dark  saying  of  Nature.' 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  Bacon's  famous  passage  about  the 
dog,  and   the  noble  courage  which  that  animal  puts  on  when 

*  maintained  by  a  man ;  who  is  to  him  in  place  of  a  God,  or  melior 
Tiatura ;  which  courage  is  manifestly  such  as  that  creature,  with- 
out the  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than  its  own,  could  never 
attain.'  Not  so.  The  dog  is  a  social  animal,  and  acts  instinctively 
in  concert  with  his  fellows ;  and  the  courage  he  manifests  is  of 
the  family,  not  the  individual.  In  the  domestic  state  the  man  he 
is  accustomed  to  associate  with  and  obey  stands  to  him  in  the 
place  of  the  QoptroUing  pack,  and  to  his  mind,  which  is  caning 
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and  not  human,  is  the  pack.  A  similar  '  noble  courage/  greatly 
surpassing  that  exhibited  on  all  other  occasions,  is  displayed  by 
an  infinite  number  of  mammals  and  birds  of  gregarious  habits,  when 
repelling  the  attacks  of  some  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy,  or 
when  they  rush  to  the  rescue  of  one  of  their  captive  fellows. 
Concerning  this  rage  and  desperate  courage  of  social  animals  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy,  we  see  (1)  that  it  is  excited  by  the  dis- 
tressed cries,  or  by  the  sight  of  a  member  of  the  herd  or  family 
flying  from  or  struggling  in  the  clutches  of  an  enemy ;  (2)  that 
it  affects  animals  when  a  number  of  individuals  are  together,  and 
is  eminently  contagious,  like  fear,  that  communicates  itself,  quick 
as  lightning,  from  one  to  another  until  all  are  in  a  panic,  and 
like  the  joyous  emotion  that  impels  the  members  of  a  herd  or 
flock  to  rush  simultaneously  into  play. 

Now,  it  is  a  pretty  femiliar  fact  that  animals  acting  instinc- 
tively, as  well  as  men  acting  intelligently,  have  at  times  their 
delusions  and  their  illusions,  and  see  things  falsely,  and  are  moved 
to  action  by  a  false  stimulus  to  their  own  disadvantage.  When 
the  individuals  of  a  herd  or  family  are  excited  to  a  sudden  deadly 
lage  by  the  distressed  cries  of  one  of  their  fellows,  or  by  the  sight 
of  its  bleeding  wounds  and  the  smell  of  its  blood,  or  when  they 
see  it  frantically  struggling  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  cleft  of  a 
tree  or  rock,  as  if  in  the  clutches  of  a  powerful  enemy,  they  do 
not  turn  on  it  to  kill  but  to  rescue  it. 

In  whatever  way  the  rescuing  instinct  may  have  risen, 
whether  simply  through  natural  selection  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
through  an  intelligent  habit  becoming  fixed  and  hereditary,  its 
effectiveness  depends  altogether  on  the  emotion  of  overmastering 
rage  excited  in  the  animal — rage  against  a  tangible  enemy,  visible 
or  invisible,  and  excited  by  the  cries  or  struggles  of  a  suffering 
companion  ;  clearly,  then,  it  could  not  provide  against  the  occa- 
sional rare  accidents  that  animals  meet  with,  which  causes  them 
to  act  precisely  in  the  way  they  do  when  seized  or  struck  down 
by  an  enemy.  An  illusion  is  the  result  of  the  emotion  similar  to 
the  illusion  produced  by  vivid  expectation  in  ourselves,  which  has 
caused  many  a  man  to  see  in  a  friend  and  companion  the  adver- 
sary he  looked  to  see,  and  to  slay  him  in  his  false-seeing  anger. 

An  illusion  just  as  great,  leading  to  action  equally  violent,  but 
ludicrous  rather  than  painful  to  witness,  may  be  seen  in  dogs, 
when  encouraged  by  a  man  to  the  attack,  and  made  by  his  cries 
and  gestures  to  expect  that  some  animal  they  are  accustomed  to 
hunt  is  about  to  be  unearthed  or  overtaken ;  and  if,  when  they 
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are  in  this  disposition,  he  cunningly  exhibits  and  sets  them  on  4 
dummy,  made  perhaps  of  old  rags  and  leather  and  stuffed  with 
straw,  they  will  seize,  worry,  and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  the 
greatest  fury,  and  without  the  faintest  suspicion  of  its  true 
character. 

That  wild  elephants  will  attack  a  distressed  fellow  seemed 
astonishing  to  Darwin,  when  he  remembered  the  case  of  an  ele- 
phant after  escaping  from  a  pit  helping  its  fellow  to  escape  also. 
But  it  is  precisely  the  animals,  high  or  low  in  the  organic  scale, 
that  are  social,  and  possess  the  instinct  of.  helping  each  other,  that 
will  on  occasions  attack  a  fellow  in  misfortune — such  an  attack 
being  no  more  than  a  blunder  of  the  helping  instinct. 

Felix  de  Azara  records  a  rather  cruel  experiment  on  the  temper 
of  some  tame  rats  confined  in  a  cage.  The  person  who  kept  them 
caught  the  tail  of  one  of  the  animals  and  began  sharply  pinching 
it,  keeping  his  hand  concealed  under  the  cage.  Its  cries  of  dis- 
tress and  struggles  to  free  itself  greatly  excited  the  other  rats, 
and,  after  rushing  wildly  roimd  for  some  moments,  they  flew  at 
their  distressed  companion,  and  fixing  their  teeth  in  its  throat 
quickly  despatched  it.  In  this  case,  if  the  hand  that  held  the 
tail  had  been  visible  in  the  cage  the  bites  would  have  been 
inflicted  on  it ;  but  no  enemy  was  visible,  yet  the  fuiy  and  im- 
pulse to  attack  an  enemy  was  present  in  the  animals.  In  such 
circumstances  the  excitement  must  be  discharged,  the  instinct 
obeyed,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  object  of  attack  the  illu- 
sion is  produced,  and  it  discharges  itself  on  the  strtiggling  com- 
panion. It  is  sometimes  seen  in  dogs,  when  three  or  four  or  five 
are  near  together,  that  if  one  suddenly  utters  a  howl  or  cry  of 
pain,  when  no  man  is  near  it  and  no  cause  apparent,  the  others  run 
to  it,  and  seeing  nothing,  turn  round  and  attack  each  other. 
Here  the  exciting  cause — the  cry  for  help — is  not  strong  enough 
to  produce  the  illusion  which  is  sometimes  fatal  to  the  suffering 
member ;  but  each  dog  mistakenly  thinks  that  the  others,  or  one 
of  the  others,  inflicted  the  injury,  and  his  impulse  is  to  take  the 
part  of  his  injured  companion.  If  the  cry  for  help — caused 
perhaps  by  a  sudden  cramp  or  the  prick  of  a  thorn — ^is  not  very 
sharp  or  intense,  the  other  dogs  will  not  attack,  but  merely  look 
and  growl  at  each  other  in  a  suspicious  way. 

To  go  back  to  Azara's  anecdote.  Why,  it  may  be  asked — ^and 
the  question  has  been  put  to  me  in  conversation — if  killing  a 
distressed  companion  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  race,  and  if  some^ 
thing  must  be  attacked,  why  did  not  the  rats  in  this  case  attack 
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the  cage  they  were  shut  in  and  bite  at  the  wood-work  and  wires  ? 
Or,  in  the  case  related  some  months  ago  in  this  magazine  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang,  in  which  the  members  of  a  herd  of  catt.le  in  Scot- 
land-turned  with  sudden  amazing  fury  on  one  of  the  animals  that 
had  got  wedged  between  two  rocks  and  was  struggling  with  dis- 
tressed bellowings  to  free  itself,  why  did  they  not  attack  the 
prisoning  rocks  instead  of  goring  their  unfortunate  comrade  to 
death  ?  For  it  is  well  known  that  animals  will  on  occasions  turn 
angrily  upon  and  attack  inanimate  objects  that  cause  them  injury 
or  hinder  them  in  any  way.  And  we  know  that  this  mythic 
faculty — ^the  mind's  projection  of  itself  into  visible  nature — sur- 
vives in  ourselves,  that  there  are  exceptional  moments  in  our 
lives  when  it  comes  back  to  us.  No  one,  for  instance,  would  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  any  man,  even  a  philosopher,  had  angrily 
kicked  away  or  imprecated  a  stool  or  other  inanimate  object 
against  which  he  had  accidentally  barked  his  shins.  The  answer 
is  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  these  two  things — the 
universal  mythic  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  that  bold  violent 
instinct  of  social  animals  of  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  a  stricken  or 
distressed  companion,  which  has  a  definite,  a  narrow  purpose — 
namely,  to  fall  upon  an  enemy  endowed  not  merely  with  the  life 
and  intelligence  common  to  idl  things,  including  rocks,  trees,  and 
waters,  but  with  animal  form  and  motion. 

I  had  intended  in  this  place  to  give  other  instances,  observed 
in  several  widely-separated  species,  including  monkeys ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary,  as  I  consider  that  all  the  facts,  however  varied,  are 
covered  by  the  theory  I  have  suggested.  Even  a  fact  like  the  one 
mentioned  in  this  article  of  cattle  madly  digging  up  the  ground 
on  which  the  blood  of  one  of  their  kind  had  been  spilt ;  also  such 
a  fact  as  that  of  wild  cattle  or  other  animals  caught  in  a  trap  or 
enclosure  turning  upon  and  destroying  each  other  in  their  frenzy ; 
and  the  fact  that  some  fierce-tempered  carnivorous  mammals  will 
devour  the  companion  they  have  killed.  It  is  an  instinct  of  animals 
like  wolves  and  peccaries  to  devour  an  enemy  that  they  have  over- 
come and  slain.  Thus,  when  the  jaguar  captures  a  peccary  out 
of  a  drove,  and  does  not  succeed  in  quickly  escaping  with  his  prize 
into  a  tree,  he  is  instantly  attacked  and  slain,  and  then  con- 
sumed, even  to  the  skin  and  bones.  This  is  the  wolf's  and  the 
peccary's  instinct ;  and  the  devouring  of  one  of  their  own  com- 
panions is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  mistake  made  in  the  first 
place  of  attacking  and  killing  it.  In  no  other  circumstances — 
not  even  when  starving — will  they  prey  on  their  own  species. 
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If  the  explanation  I  have  offered  should  seem  a  true  or  highly 
probable  one,  it  will,  I  feel  sure,  prove  acceptable  to  many  lovers 
of  animals,  who,  regarding  this  seemingly  ruthless  instinct,  not  as 
an  aberration  but  as  in  some  vague  way  advantageous  to  animals 
in  their  struggle  for  existence,  are  yet  unable  to  think  of  it  with- 
out pain  and  horror ;  indeed,  I  know  those  who  refuse  to  think  of 
it  at  all,  who  would  gladly  disbelieve  it  if  they  could. 

It  should  be  a  relief  to  them  to  be  able  to  look  on  it  no 
longer  as  something  ugly  and  hateful,  a  blot  on  Nature,  but  as  an 
illusion,  a  mistake,  an  unconscious  crime,  so  to  speak,  that  has 
for  its  motive  the  noblest  passion  that  animals  know  —  that 
sublime  courage  and  daring  which  they  exhibit  in  defence  of  a 
distressed  companion.  This  fiery  spirit  in  animals,  which  makes 
them  forget  their  own  safety,  moves  our  hearts  by  its  close 
resemblance  to  one  of  the  most  highly-prized  human  virtues ; 
just  as  We  are  moved  to  intellectual  admiration  by  the  wonderful 
migratory  instinct  in  birds  that  simulates  some  of  the  highest 
achievements  of  the  mind  of  man.  And  we  know  that  this 
beautiful  instinct  is  also  liable  to  mistakes — that  many  travellers 
leave  us  annually  never  to  return.  Such  a  mistake  was  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  the  late  visitation  of  Pallas'  sand  grouse ; 
owing  perhaps  to  some  unusual  atmospheric  or  dynamic  condition, 
or  to  some  change  in  the  nervous  system  of  the  birds,  they 
deviated  widely  from  their  usual  route,  to  scatter  in  countless 
thousands  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  perish  slowly  in  climates 
not  suited  to  them;  while  others,  overpassing  the  cold  strange 
continent,  sped  on  over  colder  stranger  seas,  to  drop  at  last  like 
aerolites,  quenching  their  lives  in  the  waves. 

Whether  because  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Freeman  and  some 
Others  will  have  it,  that  humanity  is  a  purely  modem  virtue  ;  or 
because  the  doctrine  of  Darwin,  by  showing  that  we  are  related 
to  other  forms  of  life,  that  our  best  feelings  have  their  roots  low 
down  in  the  temper  and  instincts  of  the  social  species,  has 
brought  us  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  inferior  animals,  it  is  certain 
that  our  regard  for  them  has  grown,  and  is  growing,  and  that  new 
facts  and  fresh  inferences  that  make  us  think  more  highly  of 
them  are  increasingly  welcome. 

W.  H.  Hudson, 
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By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Author  of  ^Mr.  Isaacs,' 
*Dr.  Claudius,'  &c. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONSTANCE  did  not  find  Johnson  without  asking  her  way 
many  times,  and  losing  it  nearly  as  often,  in  the  huge  new 
building  which  was  the  residence  and  habitation  of  the  news- 
paper. Nor  did  her  appearance  fail  to  excite  surprise  and  admi- 
ration in  the  numerous  reporters,  messengers,  and  other  members 
of  the  establishment  who  had  glimpses  of  her  as  she  passed 
rapidly  on,  from  corridor  to  corridor.  It  happened  that  Johnson 
was  in  the  room  allotted  to  his  department,  which  was  not  always 
the  case  at  that  hour,  for  he  did  much  of  his  work  at  home. 

'  Come  in ! '  he  said  sharply,  without  looking  up  from  his 
writing.  *  Well — what  is  it  ?  Oh  !'  as  he  saw  Miss  Fearing 
standing  before  him.     '  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam ! ' 

'  Are  you  Mr.  Johnson  ?  Am  I  disturbing  you  ? '  Constance 
asked.  She  was  beginning  to  be  surprised  at  her  own  audacity, 
and  almost  wished  she  had  not  come. 

'  Yes,  madam.  My  name  is  Johnson,  and  my  time  is  at  your 
service,'  said  the  pale  young  man,  moving  forward  his  best  chair 
and  offering  it  to  her. 

'  Thank  you.  I  will  not  trouble  you  long.  I  have  here  a 
novel  in  manuscript ' 

Johnson  interrupted  her  promptly. 

*  Excuse  me,  madam,  but  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding  1 
should  tell  you  frankly  from  the  first  that  we  never  publish 
fiction ' 

*  No,  of  course  not,'  Constance  broke  in.     '  I^et  me  tell  my 

story.' 
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Johnson  bowed  his  head  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  attention. 

*  A  friend  of  yours,'  the  young  girl  continued,  '  has  written 
this  book.     His  name  is  Mr.  George  Winton  Wood ' 

*  I  know  him  very  well.'  Johnson  wondered  why  George  had 
not  come  himself,  and  wondered  especially  how  he  happened  to 
dispose  of  so  young  and  beautiful  an  ambassadress. 

'  Yes,  he  has  often  told  me  about  you,'  said  Constance.  '  Very 
well.  He  has  written  this  novel,  and  I  have  read  it.  He  thinks 
it  is  not  worth  publishing,  and  I  think  it  is.  I  want  to  ask  a 
great  favour  of  you.     Will  you  read  it  yourself? ' 

The  pale  young  man  hesitated.  He  was  intensely  conscien- 
tious, and  he  feared  there  was  something  queer  about  the  business. 

'  Pardon  me,'  he  said,  *  does  Mr.  Wood  know  that  you  have 
brought  it  to  me  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed.     I  would  not  have  him  know  it  for  the  world  ! ' 
'  Then  I  would  rather  not ' 

*  But  you  must ! '  Constance  exclaimed  energetically.  '  It  is 
splendid,  and  he  wants  to  bum  it.  It  will  make  his  reputation  in 
a  day,  I  assure  you  it  will !  And,  besides,  I  would  not  promise 
him  not  to  show  it.     Please,  please,  Mr.  Johnson.' 

'  Well,  if  you  are  quite  sure  there  is  no  promise.' 

'  Oh,  quite,  quite  sure.     And  will  you  give  me  your  opinion 

very  soon  ?     If  you  begin  to  read  it  you  will  not  be  able  to  lay  it 

down.' 

Johnson  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the  hundreds  of  manuscripts 

he  had  read  for  publishers.     He  had  never  found  much  diflSculty 

in  laying  aside  any  of  them. 

*  It  is  true,'  Constance  replied.  *  It  is  a  great  book.  There 
has  been  nothing  like  it  for  ever  so  many  years.' 

*  Very  well,  madam.  Give  me  the  screed  and  I  will  read  it. 
When  shall  I  send,  or  would  you  rather ' 

He  stopped,  not  knowing  whether  she  wished  to  give  her 
name.     Constance  hesitated  too,  and  blushed  faintly. 

'  I  am  Miss  Fearing,'  she  said.  *  I  live  in  Washington  Square. 
Will  you  write  down  the  address  ?  Come  and  see  me,  or  are  you 
too  busy  ? ' 

*  I  will  bring  you  the  manuscript  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
Miss  Fearing.' 

'  Oh  please,  yes.  Not  later,  because  I  cannot  go  out  of  town 
tmtil  I  know ;  I  mean  I  want  to  go  to  Newport  as  soon  as  possible. 
Come  after  five.  Will  you  ?  I  mean  if  it  is  not  giving  you  really 
too  much  trouble*' 
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*  Not  in  the  least,  Miss  Fearing,'  said  the  pale  young  man 
with  alacrity.  He  was  thinking  that,  for  the  sake  of  conversing  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  such  an  exceedingly  amiable  young  lady, 
he  would  put  himself  to  vastly  more  trouble  than  was  involved  in 
stopping  at  Washington  Square  on  his  way  up  town  in  the  after- 
noon. 

*  Thank  you.  You  are  so  kind.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Johnson.' 
She  held  out  her  hand,  but  Johnson  seized  his  hat  and  prepared 
to  accomi)any  her. 

'  Let  me  take  you  to  the  Elevated,  Miss  Fearing,'  he  said. 

'  Thank  you  very  much,  but  I  have  a  carriage  down  stairs,' 
said  Constance.  '  If  you  would  show  me  the  way — it  is  so  very 
complicated.' 

'  Certainly,  Miss  Fearing.' 

Constance  wondered  why  he  repeated  her  name  so  often ; 
whether  it  was  a  habit  he  had,  or  whether  he  was  nervous,  or 
whether  he  thought  it  good  manners.  She  was  not  so  much  im- 
pressed with  him  at  first  sight  as  she  had  expected  to  be.  He  had 
not  said  anything  at  all  clever,  though  it  was  true  that  there  had 
not  been  many  opportunities  for  wit  in  the  conversation  that  had 
taken  place.  He  belonged  to  a  type  with  which  she  was  not  familiar, 
and  she  could  not  help  asking  herself  whether  George  had  other 
friends  like  him,  who,  if  she  knew  them,  would  call  her  by  her  name 
half-a-dozen  times  in  three  minutes,  and  if  he  had  many  of  them 
whether,  in  the  event  of  her  marrying  him,  she  would  be  expected 
to  know  them  all  and  to  like  them  all  for  his  sake.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  common  or  vulgar  about  this  Johnson  whom 
George  praised  so  much.  He  spoke  quietly,  without  any  especial 
accent,  and  quite  without  affectation.  He  was  dressed  with  per- 
fect simplicity  and  good  taste,  there  was  nothing  awkward  in  his 
manner — indeed,  Constance  vaguely  wished  that  he  might  have 
shown  some  little  awkwardness  or  shyness.  He  was  evidently  a 
man  of  the  highest  education,  and  George  said  he  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  intelligence,  but  as  Constance  gave  him  her  hand  and  he 
closed  the  door  of  the  brougham,  the  impression  came  over  her  with 
startling  vividness  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  emphatically  not  a  man 
she  would  ask  to  dinner.  She  felt  sure  that  if  she  met  him  in 
society  she  should  feel  a  vague  surprise  at  his  being  there, 
though  she  might  find  it  impossible  to  say  why  he  should  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  she  was  aware  that  she  put  herself  in 
his  power  to  some  extent,  since  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
not  guess  that  her  interest  in  George  Wood  was  the  result  of 
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something  at  least  a  little  stronger  than  ordinary  friendship,  yet- 
she  very  much  preferred  to  trust  this  stranger  rather  than  to 
confide  in  any  of  the  men  she  knew  in  society,  not  excepting 
John  Bond  himself. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  day  agreed  upon,  Constance  was  informed 
that  '  a  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Johnson,'  had  called,  saying  that  he  came 
by  appointment. 

*  You  are  so  land,'  said  Constance,  as  he  sat  down  opposite  to 
her.  He  held  the  manuscript  in  his  hand.  '  And  what  do  yoa 
think  of  it  ?     Am  I  not  right  ?' 

'  I  am  very  much  surprised,'  said  the  pale  young  man.  '  It  is 
a  remarkable  book,  ^liss  Fearing,  and  it  ought  to  be  published  at 
once.' 

Constance  had  felt  sure  of  the  answer,  but  she  blushed  with 
pleasure,  a  fact  which  did  not  escape  Johnson's  quiet  scrutiny. 

'  You  really  think  Mr.  Wood  has  talent  ? '  she  asked,  for  the 
sake  of  hearing  another  word  of  praise. 

'  There  is  more  talent  in  one  of  its  pages  than  in  the  whole 
aggregate  works  of  half-a-dozen  ordinarily  successful  writers,' 
Johnson  answered  with  emphasis. 

*  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so — so  glad.  And  what  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  get  this  published  ?  You  see,  I  must 
ask  your  help,  now  that  you  have  given  your  opinion.' 

*  Will  you  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands,  ]SDss  Fearing  ? ' 
Constance  hesitated.     There  was  assuredly  no  one  who  would 

be  more  likely  to  do  the  proper  thing  in  the  matter,  and  yet  she 
reflected  that  she  knew  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  man 
before  her,  except  firom  George's  praise  of  his  intelligence. 

'  Suppose  that  a  publisher  accepts  the  book,'  she  said  warily, 
*  what  will  he  give  Mr.  Wood  for  it  ? ' 

'  Ten  per  cent,  on  the  advertised  retail  price,'  Johnson  answered 
promptly. 

*  Of  every  copy  sold,  I  suppose,'  said  Constance,  who  had  a  re- 
markably good  head  for  business.  '  That  is  not  much,  is  it  ?  And 
besides,  how  is  one  to  know  that  the  publisher  is  honest  ?  One 
hears  such  dreadful  stories  about  those  people.' 

Johnson  laughed  a  little. 

*  Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,  supported  by  reason- 
able and  punctual  payments,'  he  said.  *  Publishers  are  not  all 
Cretans,  Miss  Fearing.  There  be  certain  just  men  among  them 
who  have  reputations  to  lose.' 

'  And  none  of  them  would  do  better  than  that  by  the  book  ? 
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But  of  course  you  know.      Have  you  ever  published  anything 
yourself?     Forgive  my  ignorance.' 

'I  once  published  a  volume  of  critical  essays,'  Johnson 
answered. 

*  What  was  the  title  ?     I  must  read  it — please  tell  me.' 

*  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  I  assure  you.  The  title  was 
— Critical  Essays^  by  William  Johnson.' 

'  Thank  you ;  I  will  remember.  And  will  you  really  do  your 
very  best  for  Mr.  Wood's  book  ?  Do  you  think  it  could  be  pub- 
lished in  a  fwtnight  ?  ' 

*  A  fortnight ! '  exclaimed  Johnson,  aghast  at  Constance's 
ignorance.     *  Three  months  would  be  the  shortest  time  possible.' 

'  Three  months !  Dear,  me,  what  a  length  of  time ! ' 
Johnson  rapidly  explained  as  well  as  he  could  the  principal 
reasons  why  it  sometimes  takes  longer  to  publish  a  book  than  to 
write  one.  He  exchanged  a  few  more  words  with  Constance, 
promising  tomake  every  effort  to  push  on  the  appearance  of  the 
novel,  but  advising  her  to  expect  no  news  whatever  for  several 
months.     Then  he  took  his  leave. 

Half  an  hour  later  Constance  was  at  her  bookseller's. 

*  I  want  a  book  called  Critical  Essays,  by  William  Johnson,' 
she  said.     *  Have  you  got  it,  Mr.  Popples  ? ' 

She  waited  some  time  before  it  was  brought  to  her.  Then  she 
pretended  to  look  through  it  carefully,  examining  the  headings 
of  the  papers  that  were  collected  in  it. 

'  Is  it  worth  reading  ? '  she  askjsd  carelessly. 

'  Excellent,  Miss  Fearing,'  answered  the  gray-haired  pro- 
fessional bookseller.  He  had  known  Constance  since  she  had 
been  a  mere  child  with  a  passion  for  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  picture- 
books.  'Excellent,'  he  repeated  emphatically.  'A  little  dry, 
perhaps,  but  truly  excellent.' 

'  Has  it  been  a  success,  do  you  know  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  know.  Miss  Fearing,'  answered  Mr.  Popples,  with  a 
meaning  smile.  '  I  know  very  well.  I  happen  to  know  that  it 
did  not  pay  for  the  printing.' 

'  Did  the  author  not  even  get  ten  per  cent,  on  the  advertised 
retail  price  ? '  Constance  inquired. 

Mr.  Popples  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  evidently  wondering 
where  she  had  picked  up  the  phrase.  He  immediately  suspected 
her  of  having  perpetrated  a  literary  misdeed  in  one  volume. 

*  No,  Miss  Fearing.  I  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Johnson  did 
not  get  ten  per  cent,  on  the  advertised  retail  price  of  his  book ; 
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in  point  of  fact,  he  got  nothing  at  all  for  it,  excepting  a  number 
of  very  flattering  notices.     But,  excuse  me,  Miss  Fearing,  if  you 

were  thinking  of  venturing  upon  publishing  anything '      His 

voice  dropped  to  a  confidential  pitch. 

'  I  ?  '  exclaimed  Constance. 

'  Well,  Miss  Fearing,  it  could  be  done  very  discreetly,  you 
know.  Just  a  little  volume  of  sweet  verse?  Is  that  it,  Miss 
Fearing  ?  Now,  you  know,  that  kind  of  thing  would  have  a  run 
in  society,  and  if  you  would  like  to  put  it  into  my  hands,  I  know 
a  publisher ' 

'But,  Mr.  Popples,'  interrupted  Constance,  recovering  from 
her  amusement  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  interrupt  the  current  of  the 
bookseller's  engaging  offers,  '  I  never  wrote  anything  in  my  life. 
I  asked  out  of  sheer  curiosity.' 

Mr.  Popples  smiled  blandly,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
disappointment. 

'  Well,  well.  Miss  Fearing,  you  are  quite  right,'  he  said.  '  In 
point  of  fact,  those  little  literary  ventures  of  young  ladies  very 
rarely  do  come  to  much,  do  they?  To  misquote  the  Laureate, 
Miss  Fearing,  we  might  say  that  "  Men  must  write  and  women 
must  read  ! "     Eh,  Miss  Fearing  ? ' 

The  old  fellow  chuckled  at  his  bad  joke,  as  he  wrapped  up  the 
volume  of  Critical  Essays  by  William  Johnson,  and  handed  it 
across  the  table.  There  were  only  tables  in  Mr.  Popples's  estab- 
lishment ;  he  despised  counters. 

'  Anything  else  to  serve  you.  Miss  Fearing  ?  A  novel  or  two, 
for  the  May  weather  ?     No  ?     Let  me  take  it  to  your  carriage.' 

'  Thanks.     I  am  walking,  but  I  will  carry  it.     Good  evening.' 

'  Good  evening.  Miss  Fearing.  Your  parasol  is  here.  Walking 
this  evening  ?  In  the  May  weather  ?  Good  evening,  Miss 
Fearing.' 

And  Mr.  Popples  bowed  his  favourite  customer  out  of  his 
establishment,  with  a  very  kindly  look  in  his  tired  old  spectacled 
eyes. 

Constance  had  got  what  she  had  come  for.  If  William 
Johnson,  author  of  Critical  Essays^  a  journalist  and  a  man  pre- 
sumably acquainted  with  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  publishing,  had 
made  nothing  by  his  successful  book,  George  would  be  doing  very 
well  in  obtaining  ten  per  cent,  on  the  advertised  retail  price  of 
every  copy  of  his  novel  which  was  sold.  Constance  had  been 
mistaken  when  she  had  doubted  Johnson,  but  she  did  not  regret  her 
doubt  in  the  least.     After  all,  she  had  undertaken  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  George's  book,  and  she  could  not  conscientiously  believe 
everything  she  was  told  by  strangers  concerning  its  chances.  Mr. 
Popples,  however,  was  above  suspicion,  and  had,  moreover,  no 
reason  for  telling  that  the  Critical  Essays  had  brought  their 
author  no  remuneration,  Johnson's  face,  too,  inspired  confidence, 
as  well  as  George's  own  trust  in  him,  Constance  felt  that  she 
had  done  all  she  could,  and  she  accordingly  made  her  preparations 
for  going  out  of  town. 

She  was  glad  to  get  away,  in  order  to  study  herself.  The 
habit  of  introspection  had  grown  upon  her,  for  she  had  encou- 
raged herself  in  it  ever  since  she  had  begun  to  feel  that  George 
was  something  more  to  her  than  a  friend.  Her  over-conscientious 
nature  feared  to  make  some  mistake  which  might  embitter  his  life 
as  well  as  her  own.  She  was  in  constant  dread  of  letting  herself 
be  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  a  moment  to  say  something 
that  might  bind  her  to  marry  him,  before  she  could  feel  that  she 
loved  him  wholly  as  she  wished  to  love  him.  On  looking  back, 
she  bitterly  regretted  having  allowed  him  to  kiss  her  cheek  on 
that  morning  in  the  Park.  She  had  been  under  the  influence  of 
a  strong  emotion,  produced  by  the  conclusion  of  his  book,  and  she 
seemed  in  her  own  eyes  to  have  acted  in  a  way  quite  unworthy  of 
herself.  Had  she  been  able  to  carry  her  analysis  further,  she 
would  have  discovered  that  behind  her  distrust  of  herself  she  felt 
a  lingering  distrust  of  George.  A  year  earlier  she  had  thought  it 
possible  that  he  was  strongly  attracted  by  her  fortune.  Now, 
however,  she  would  have  scouted  the  idea  if  it  had  presented  itself 
in  that  shape.  But  it  was  present,  nevertheless,  in  a  more  subtle 
form. 

'  He  loves  me  sincerely,'  she  said  to  herself.  *  He  would  marry 
me  now  if  I  were  a  pauper.  But  would  he  have  loved  me  from 
the  first  if  I  had  been  poor  ?' 

It  was  not  often  that  she  put  the  question,  even  in  this  way, 
but  as  it  belonged  to  that  class  of  vicious  inquiries  which  it  is 
impossible  to  answer,  it  tormented  her  perpetually  by  suggesting 
a  whole  series  of  doubts,  useless  in  themselves  and  mischievous  in 
their  consequences.  She  was  convinced  of  two  things.  First, 
that  she  was  unaccountably  influenced  by  George's  presence  to  say 
and  do  things  which  she  was  determined  at  other  times  that  she 
would  never  say  or  do ;  and,  secondly,  that,  whether  she  loved  him 
truly  or  not,  she  could  not  imagine  herself  as  loving  any  one  else 
nearly  so  much.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  clearly  better 
that  she  should  not  see  him  for  a  considerable  time.     She  would 
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thus  withdraw  herself  from  the  sphere  of  his  direct  influence,  and 
she  would  have  leisure  to  study  and  weigh  her  own  feelings,  with 
a  view  to  reaching  a  final  decision.  Nevertheless,  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  moment  of  parting  from  him  with  something  that  was 
very  like  pain.  Contrary  to  her  expectations,  the  interview  passed 
oflF  with  little  show  of  emotion  on  either  side. 

They  talked  for  some  time  about  the  book,  Constance  assum- 
ing an  air  of  mystery  regarding  its  future,  and  George  speaking 
of  it  with  the  utmost  indifference.  At  the  last  minute,  when  he 
had  risen  to  go  and  was  standing  beside  her,  she  laid  her  hand 
u^n  his  arm. 

'  You  do  not  think  I  am  heartless, do  you?'  she  asked,  looking 
at  a  particular  button  on  his  coat. 

'  No,'  George  answered.  '  I  think  you  are  very  sincere.  I 
sometimes  wish  you  would  forget  to  be  so  sincere  with  yourself. 
I  wish  you  would  let  yourself  run  away  with  yourself  now  and 
then.' 

*  That  would  be  very  wrong.  It  would  be  very  unfair  and 
unjust  to  you.  Suppose — only  suppose,  you  know — that  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  marry  you,  and  then  discovered  when  it  was  too 
late  that  I  did  not  love  you.  Would  not  that  be  dreadful  ?  Is  it 
not  better  to  wait  a  little  longer?' 

*  You  shall  never  say  that  I  have  pressed  you  into  a  decision 
against  your  will,'  said  George,  betraying  in  one  speech,  his  youth, 
his  ignorance  of  woman  in  general,  and  his  almost  Quixotic  readi- 
ness to  obey  Constance  in  anything  and  everything. 

*  You  are  very  generous,'  she  answered,  still  looking  at  the 
button.  '  But  I  will  not  feel  that  I  am  spoiling  your  life — no,  let 
me  speak — ^to  keep  you  in  this  position  much  longer  would  be 
doing  that,  indeed  it  would.  In  six  months  from  now  you  will  be 
famous.  I  know  it,  though  you  laugh  at  me.  Then  you  will  be 
able  to  marry  whom  you  please.  I  cannot  marry  you  now,  for  I 
do  not  love  you  enough.  You  are  free,  you  must  not  feel  that  I 
want  to  bind  you,  do  you  understand  ?  You  will  travel  this  summer, 
for  you  have  told  me  that  you  are  going  to  make  several  visits  in 
country  houses.  If  you  see  any  one  you  like  better  than  me,  do 
not  feel  that  you  are  tied  by  any  promise.  It  would  not  break  my 
heart  if  you  married  some  one  else.' 

In  spite  of  her  calmness,  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice 
which  did  not  escape  George's  ear. 

*  I  shall  never  love  any  one  else,'  he  said  simply. 

'  You  may.     I  may.     But  waiting  must  have  a  limit ' 
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*  Say  this,  Constance/  said  George.  *  Say  that  if,  by  next 
May,  you  do  not  love  me  less  than  you  do  now,  you  will  be  my 
wife.' 

*  No.  I  must  love  you  more.  If  I  love  you  better  than  now, 
it  will  show  that  my  love  is  always  to  increase,  and  I  will  marry 
you.' 

'In  May?' 

'  In  May,  next  year.  But  this  is  no  engagement.  I  make  no 
promise,  and  I  will  take  none  from  you.  You  are  free,  and  so  am 
I,  until  the  first  of  May ' 

'  I  shall  never  be  free  again,  dear,'  said  George  happily,  for  he 
anticipated  great  things  of  the  strange  agreement  she  proposed. 
He  put  his  arm  about  her  and  drew  her  to  him  very  tenderly. 
Another  second  and  his  lips  would  have  touched  her  cheek,  just 
where  they  had  touched  it  once  before.  But  Constance  drew  back 
quickly  and  shpped  from  his  arm. 

*  No,  no,'  she  laughed,  *  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  agreement. 
It  is  far  too  binding.' 

George's  face  was  grave  and  sad.  Her  action  had  given  him  a 
sharp  thrust  of  painful  disappointment,  and  he  did  his  best  not  to 
hide  it.     Constance  looked  at  him  a  moment. 

*  Am  I  not  right  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  You  are  always  right — even  when  you  give  me  pain,'  he 
answered  with  a  shade  of  bitterness. 

'  Have  I  given  you  pain  now  ?  ' 
'  Yes.' 

*  Did  you  think,  from  the  way  I  behaved,  that  I  would  let  you 
kiss  me  for  good-bye  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

''^'iA  sny  that  I  lairt  you,  and  you  shall  not  go  away 
itneivf^d  you,'  said  Constance,  coming  back  to 

ft'o  Imiids  roinul  his   neck  and  drew  down  his 
II  fcihe  kissod  Ijim  softly  on  both  cheeks. 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you.     Good- 

'Itii-  very  happy,  but  persuaded  that 

Jliin  eould  ever  understand  the  heart 

ffioomed  to  be  the  only  thing  in  the 

He  had  ample  time  for  reflection 

ler,  but  without  the  reality  before  him 

'grew  more  and  more  perplexing. 
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The  weather  grew  very  warm  in  the  end  of  June,  and  George 
left  New  York,  He  had  written  much  in  the  course  of  the 
year  and  had  earned  enough  money  to  give  himself  a  rest  during 
the  hot  months.  He  tried  to  persuade  his  father  to  accompany 
him  and  to  spend  the  time  by  the  seaside  while  George  him- 
self made  his  promised  visits.  But  Jonah  Wood  declared  that 
he  preferred  New  York  in  the  summer,  and  that  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  waste  money  on  such  folly  as  travelling.  To  tell 
the  truth,  the  old  gentleman  had  grown  accustomed  to  rigid 
economy  in  his  little  house  in  town,  but  he  could  not  look  for- 
ward with  any  pleasure  to  the  discomforts  of  second-rate  hotels 
in  second-rate  places.     So  George  went  away  alone. 

He  had  already  begun  another  book.  He  did  not  look  upon 
his  first  effort  in  the  light  of  a  book  at  all,  but  he  had  tasted  blood, 
and  the  thirst  was  upon  him,  and  he  must  needs  quench  it.  This 
time,  however,  he  set  himself  steadily  to  work  to  do  the  very  best 
he  could,  labouring  to  repress  his  own  vivacity  and  trying  to  keep 
out  of  the  fever  that  was  threatening  to  carry  him  away  outside  of 
himself.  He  limited  his  work  strictly  to  a  small  amount  every 
day,  polishing  every  sentence  and  thinking  out  every  phrase  before 
it  was  set  down.  Working  in  this  way,  he  had  written  about  half 
a  volume  by  the  end  of  August,  when  he  found  himself  in  a  pleasant 
country-house  by  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  a  large  party  of  people. 
He  had  all  but  forgotten  his  first  book,  and  had  certainly  but  a 
very  dim  recollection  of  what  it  contained.  He  looked  back  upon 
its  feverish  production  as  ujion  a  sort  of  delirious  dream  during 
which  he  had  raved  in  a  language  now  strange  to  his  memory. 

One  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  a  game  of  lawn-t«nnis,  a  tele- 
gram was  brought  to  him  : — 

*  Rob  Roy  and  Co.  publish  book  immediately  England  and 
America.  Have  undertaken  that  you  accept  royalty  ten  per  cent, 
retail  advertised  price.     Wire  reply.     C.  F.' 

George  possessed  a  very  considerable  power  of  concealing  his 
emotions,  but  this  news  was  almost  too  much  for  his  equanimity. 
He  thrust  the  despatch  into  his  pocket  and  went  on  playing,  but 
he  lost  the  game  in  a  shameful  fashion  and  was  roundly  abused  by 
his  cousin,  Mamie  Trimm,  who  chanced  to  be  his  partner.  Mamie 
and  her  mother  were  stopping  in  the  same  house,  by  what  Mrs. 
Sherrington  Trimm  considered  a  rather  unfortunate  accident,  since 
Mamie  was  far  too  fond  of  George  already.  In  reality,  the  excel- 
lent hostess  had  an  idea  that  George  loved  the  girl,  and  as  the 
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match  seemed  most  appropriate  in  her  eyes,  she  had  brought 
them  together  on  purpose. 

As  soon  as  possible  he  slipped  away,  put  on  his  flannel  jacket 
and  went  to  the  telegraph-oflSce,  reading  the  despatch  he  had 
received  over  and  over  again  as  he  hurried  along  the  path,  and 
trying  to  compose  his  answer  at  the  same  time.  Constance's  mes- 
sage seemed  amazingly  neat,  businesslike  and  concise,  and  he 
wondered  whether  some  one  else  had  not  been  concerned  in  the 
affair.  The  phrase  about  the  royalty  did  not  sound  like  a  woman's 
expression,  though  she  might  have  copied  it  from  the  publisher's 
letter. 

George  had  formerly  imagined  that  if  his  first  performance 
were  really  in  danger  of  being  published,  he  should  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  lie  felt  no  such  impulse 
now,  however.  Messrs.  Rob  Roy  &  Company  were  very  serious 
people,  great  publishers,  whose  name  alone  gave  a  book  a  chance 
of  success.  They  bore  an  exceptional  reputation  in  the  world  of 
books,  and  George  knew  very  well  that  they  would  not  publish 
trash.  But  he  was  not  elated  by  the  news,  however  much  surprised 
he  might  be.  It  was  strange,  indeed,  that  a  firm  of  such  good 
judgment  should  have  accepted  his  novel,  but  it  could  not  be  but 
a  failure,  all  the  same.  He  would  get  the  proofs  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  make  the  work  decently 
presentable  by  inserting  plentiful  improvements. 

His  answer  to  Constance's  telegram  was  short : — 

'  Deplore  catastrophe.  Pity  public.  Thank  publisher.  Agree 
terms.     Where  are  proofs  ?  G.  W.' 

By  the  time  the  proofs  were  ready,  George  was  once  more  in 
New  York,  though  Constance  had  not  yet  returned.  He  was  hard 
at  work  upon  his  second  book,  and  looked  with  some  disgust 
at  the  package  of  printed  matter  that  lay  folded  as  it  had  come, 
upon  his  table.  Nevertheless  he  opened  the  bundle  and  looked 
at  them. 

'  Confound  them ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  They  have  sent  me  a  paged 
proof  instead  of  galleys ! ' 

It  was  evident  that  he  could  not  insert  many  changes,  where 
the  matter  was  already  arranged  in  book  form,  and  he  antici- 
pated endless  annoyance  in  pasting  in  extensive  '  riders '  of 
writing-paper  in  order  to  get  room  for  the  vast  changes  he 
considered  necessary. 

An  hour  later  he  was  lying   back  in  his  easy-chair  reading 
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his  own  novel  with  breathless  interest.  He  had  not  yet  made  a 
correction  of  any  kind  in  the  text.  It  was  not  until  the  following 
day  that  he  was  able  to  go  over  it  all  more  calmly,  but  even  then 
he  found  that  little  could  be  done  to  improve  it.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  sent  the  proofs  back  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Constance. 

'  I  have  read  the  book  over,'  he  wrote,  among  other  things, 
*  and  it  is  not  so  bad  as  I  supposed.  I  know  that  it  cannot  be 
good,  but  I  am  convinced  that  worse  novels  have  found  their  way 
into  print,  if  not  into  notice.  I  take  back  at  least  one-tenth  of 
all  I  said  about  it  formerly,  and  I  will  not  abuse  it  in  the  future, 
leaving  that  office  to  those  who  will  doubtless  command  much  for- 
cible language  in  support  of  their  just  opinion.  Am  I  to  thank 
you,  too  ?  I  hardly  know.  There  are  other  things  for  which  I 
would  rather  be  in  a  position  to  owe  you  thanks.  However,  the 
die  is  cast,  you  have  made  a  skipping-rope  of  the  Rubicon  and 
have  whisked  it  under  my  feet  without  my  consent.  Let  the  poor 
book  take  its  chance.  Its  birth  was  happy,  may  its  death  at  least 
be  peaceful.' 

To  this  Constance  replied  three  weeks  lat«r : — 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  disposition  to  repentance  has  set  in. 
You  are  wise  in  not  abusing  my  book  any  more.  You  ought  to  be 
doing  penance  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  before  that  bench  in  Central 
Park  on  which  I  sat  when  I  told  you  it  was  good.  The  children 
would  all  laugh  at  you,  and  throw  stones  at  you,  and  I  should  be 
delighted.  I  am  not  coming  to  town  until  it  is  published  and  is 
a  success.  Grace  thinks  I  have  gone  into  speculations,  because  I 
get  80  many  letters  and  telegrams  about  it.  I  shall  not  tell  you 
what  the  people  who  read  the  manuscript  said  about  it.  You  can 
find  that  out  for  yourself.' 

George  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself,  if  not  famous,  at 
least  the  topic  of  the  day  in  more  countries  than  one.  A  week 
had  not  elapsed  before  the  papers  were  full  of  notices  of  his  book 
and  speculations  as  to  his  personality.  No  one  seemed  to  consider 
that  George  Winton  Wood,  the  novelist,  could  be  the  same  man  as 
G.  W.  Wood,  the  signer  of  modest  articles  in  the  magazines.  The 
first  review  called  him  an  unknown  person  of  surprising  talent,  the 
second  did  not  hesitate  to  describe  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  and 
the  third — brg^nded  him  as  a  plagiarist  who  had  stolen  his  plot  from 
a  forgotten  novel  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  had  some- 
how— this  was  not  clear  in  the  article — made  capital  out  of  the 
writings  of  Macrobius  ;  he  was  a  villain,  a  poacher,  a  pickpocket 
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novelist,  ti  literary  body-snatcher ;  in  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  the 
over-lax  law,  little  short  of  a  thief.  George  knew  that  sort  of 
style,  and  he  read  the  abuse  over  again  and  again  with  unmitigated 
delight.  He  had  done  as  much  himself  in  the  good  old  days  when 
the  editors  would  let  him.  He*did  not  show  this  particular  notice 
to  his  father,  however,  and  only  handed  him  those  that  were 
favourable — and  they  were  many.  Jonah  Wood  sat  reading  them 
all  day  long,  over  and  over  again. 

'  I  am  very  glad,  George,'  he  said  repeatedly.  *  I  am  very 
proud  of  you.  It  is  splendid.  But  do  you  think  all  this  will  bring 
you  much  pecuniary  remuneration  ?  ' 

'  Ten  per  cent,  on  the  advertised  retail  price  of  each  copy,'  was 
George's  answer. 

He  entered  the  railway  station  one  day  and  was  amazed  to  see 
the  walls  of  the  place  covered  with  huge  placards,  three  feet  square, 
bearing  the  name  of  his  book  and  his  own,  alternately,  in  huge 
black  letters  on  a  white  ground.  The  young  man  at  the  bookstall 
was  doing  a  thriving  business.     George  went  up  to  him. 

'  That  book  seems  to  sell,'  he  said  quietly. 

*  Like  hot  cakes,'  answered  the  vendor,  offering  him  his  own 
production.     *  One  dollar  twenty-five  cents.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  George.  '  I  would  not  give  so  much  for  a 
novel.' 

*  Well,  there  are  others  will,  I  guess,'  answered  the  young  man. 
*  Step  aside,  if  you  please,  and  give  these  ladies  a  chance.' 

'  George  smiled  and  turned  away. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Sherrington  Trimm  had  kept  Mr.  Craik's  secret  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  although  he  had  not  told  his  wife  anything  positive 
concerning  the  will  that  had  been  so  hastily  drawn  up,  he  had 
found  it  impossible  not  to  convey  to  Totty  such  information  about 
the  matter  as  was  manifestly  negative.  She  had  seen  very  soon 
that  he  considered  the  inheritance  of  her  brother's  money  as  an 
illusion,  upon  which  he  placed  no  faith  whatever,  and  she  had 
understood  that  in  advising  her  not  to  think  too  much  about  it, 
he  meant  to  do  more  than  administer  one  of  his  customary  rebukes 
to  her  covetousness.  At  last,  she  determined  to  know  the  truth, 
and  pressed  him  with  the  direct  question. 

*  So  far  as  I  know,  my  dear,'  he  answered  gravely,  *  you  will 
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never  get  that  money,  so  you  may  just  as  well  put  the  subject  out 
of  your  mind,  and  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have.' 

Neither  diplomacy  nor  cajolery  nor  reproaches  could  force 
anything  more  definite  than  this  from  Sherrington  Trimm's  dis- 
creet Ups,  though  Totty  used  all  her  weapons,  and  used  them  very 
cleverly,  in  her  untiring  efforts  to  find  out  the  truth.  Was  Tom 
going  to  leave  his  gold  to  a  gigantic  charity  ?  Sherry's  round 
pink  face  grew  suddenly  stony.  Was  it  a  hospital  or  an  asylum 
for  idiots  ? — ^he  really  might  tell  her !  His  expression  never 
changed.  Totty  was  in  despair,  and  her  curiosity  tormented  her 
in  a  way  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the  gad-fly  which  tortured 
lo  of  old.  Neither  by  word,  nor  look,  nor  deed  could  Sherry  be 
made  to  betray  his  brother-in-law's  secret.  He  was  utterly  im- 
penetrable, as  soon  as  the  subject  was  brought  up,  and  Totty  even 
fancied  that  he  knew  beforehand  when  she  was  about  to  set  some 
carefully-devised  trap  for  him,  so  ready  was  he  to  oppose  her 
wiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  old  Mr.  Craik  had  recovered,  his  sister 
had  shown  herself  more  than  usually  anxious  to  please  him.  In 
this  she  argued  as  her  husband  had  done,  saying  that  a  man  who 
had  changed  his  will  once  might  very  possibly  change  it  again. 
She  therefore  spared  no  pains  in  consulting  Tom's  pleasure  when- 
ever occasion  offered,  and  she  employed  her  best  tact  in  making 
his  life  agreeable  to  him.  He,  on  his  part.,  was  even  more  diverted 
than  she  intended  that  he  should  be,  and  he  watched  all  her 
moves  with  inward  amusement.  There  had  never  been  any  real 
sympathy  between  them.  He  had  been  the  first  child,  and  several 
others  had  died  in  infancy  during  a  long  series  of  years,  Totty, 
the  youngest  of  all,  alone  surviving,  separated  from  her  brother  in 
age  by  nearly  twenty  years.  From  her  childhood  she  had  always 
been  trying  to  get  something  from  him,  and  whenever  the  matters 
in  hand  did  not  chance  to  clash  with  his  own  interests  he  had 
granted  her  request.  Indeed,  on  the  whole,  and  considering  the 
man's  grasping  character,  he  had  treated  her  with  great  generosity. 
Totty's  gratitude,  however,  though  always  sincere,  was  system- 
atically prophetic  in  regard  to  favours  to  come,  and  Tom  had  often 
wondered  whether  anything  in  the  world  would  satisfy  her. 

Of  late  she  seemed  to  have  developed  an  intense  interest  in 
the  means  of  prolonging  life,  and  she  did  not  fail  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  all  the  newest  theories  on  the  subject.  Tom,  however, 
did  not  feel  that  he  was  going  to  die,  and  was  more  and  more 
irritated  by  her  officious   suggestions.     One  day  she  took  upon 
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herself  to  be  more  than  usually  pressing.  He  had  been  suffering 
from  a  slight  cold,  and  she  had  passed  an  anxious  week. 

'  There  is  nothing  for  you,  Tom/  she  said,  '  but  a  milk  cure 
and  massage.  They  say  there  is  nothing  like  it.  It  is  perfectly 
wonderful ' 

Her  brother  raised  his  bent  head  and  looked  keenly  at  her, 
while  a  sour  smile  passed  over  his  face. 

*  Look  here,  Totty,'  he  answered,  '  don't  you  think  I  should 
keep  better  in  camphor  ?  * 

*How  can  you  be  so  unkind!'  exclaimed  Totty,  blushing 
scarlet.  She  rarely  blushed  at  all,  and  her  brother's  amusement 
increased,  until  it  reached  its  climax  and  broke  out  in  a  hard, 
rattling  laugh. 

After  this  Mrs.  Trimm  grew  more  cautious.  She  talked  less 
of  remedies  and  cures  and  practised  with  great  care  a  mournfully 
sympathetic  expression.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  this  plan 
also  began  to  wear  upon  Craik's  nerves,  for  she  made  a  point  of 
seeing  him  almost  every  day. 

'  I  say,  Totty,'  he  said  suddenly.  '  If  anybody  is  dead,  tell  me. 
If  you  think  anybody  is  going  to  die,  send  for  the  doctor.  But  if 
they  are  all  alive  and  well,  don't  go  round  looking  like  an  under- 
taker's wife  when  the  season  has  been  too  healthy.' 

*  How  can  you  expect  me  to  look  gay  ?  *  Totty  asked  with  a 
sad  smile.  *  Do  you  think  it  makes  me  happy  to  see  you  going 
on  in  this  way  ?  * 

*  Which  way  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Cndk  with  a  pleased  grin. 

*  Why,  you  won't  have  massage,  and  you  won't  take  the  milk 
cure,  and  you  won't  go  to  Aix,  and  you  won't  let  me  do  anything 
for  you,  and — and  I'm  so  unhappy  !  Oh  Tom,  how  unkind  you 
are!' 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Trimm  burst  into  tears  with  much  feeling. 
Tom  Craik  looked  at  her  f6r  some  seconds,  and  then,  being  in  his 
own  house,  rang  the  bell,  sent  for  the  housekeeper  and  a  bottle 
of  salts,  and  left  Totty  to  recover  as  best  she  might.  He  knew 
very  well  that  those  same  tears  were  genuine,  and  that  they  had 
their  source  in  anger  and  disappointment  rather  than  in  any 
sympathy  for  himself,  and  he  congratulated  himself  upon  having 
changed  his  will  in  time. 

The  old  man  watched  George  Wood's  increasing  success  with 
an  interest  that  would  have  surprised  the  latter  if  he  had  known 
anything  of  it.  It  seemed  as  if,  by  assuring  him  the  reversion  of 
the  fortune,  Tom  Craik  had  given  him  a  push  in  the  right  direc- 
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tion.  Since  that  time,  indeed,  George's  luck  had  begun  to  turn, 
and  now,  though  still  unconscious  of  the  wealth  that  awaited  him, 
he  was  already  far  on  the  road  to  celebrity  and  independence. 
The  lonely  old  man  of  business  found  a  new  and  keen  excitement 
in  following  the  doings  of  the  young  fellow  for  whom  he  had 
secretly  prepared  such  an  overwhelming  surprise.  He  was  curious 
to  see  whether  George  would  lose  his  head,  whether  he  would  tiim 
into  the  fatuous  idol  of  afternoon  tea-parties,  or  whether  he  would 
fall  into  vulgar  dissi][)ation,  whether  he  would  quarrel  with  his 
father  as  soon  as  he  was  independent,  or  whether  he  would  si)end 
his  earnings  in  making  the  old  gentleman  more  comfortable. 

Tom  Craik  cared  very  little  what  George  did,  provided  he  did 
something.     What  he  most  regretted  was  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  present  to  enjoy  the  surprise  he  had  planned.     It  amused 
him  to  think  out  the  details  of  his  future.    If,  for  instance,  George 
took  to  drinking  and  gambling,  losing  and  wasting  at  night  what 
he  had  laboured  hard  to  earn  during  the  day,  what  a  moment  that 
would  be  in  his  life  when  he  should  be  told  that  Tom  Craik  was 
dead,  and  that  he  was  master  of  a  great  fortune !     The  old  man 
chuckled  over  the  idea,  and  fancied  he  could  see  George's  face 
when,  having  lost  more  than  he  could  possibly  pay,  his  young 
eyes  heavy  with  wine,  his  hand  trembling  with  excitement,  he 
would  be  making  his  last  desiderate  stand  at  ix)ker  in  the  quiet 
upper  room  of  a  gambling  club.     He  would  lose  his  nerve,  show 
his  cards,  lose  and  sink  back  in  his  chair  with  a  stare  of  horror. 
At  that  moment  the  door  would  open,  and  Sherry  Trimm  would 
come  in  and  whisper  a  few  words  in  his  ear.     Tom  Craik  liked  to 
imagine  the  young  fellow's  bound  of  surprise,  the  stifled  cry  of 
amazement  that  would  escape  from  his  lips,  the  doubts,  the  fears 
that  would  beset  him  until  the  money  was  his,  and  then  the 
sudden  cure  that  would  follow.     Yes,  thought  Tom,  there  was  no 
such  cure  for  a  spendthrift  as  a  fortune,  a  real  fortune.     To  make 
a  man  love  money,  give  it  to  him  all  at  once  in  vast  quantities — 
provided  he  is  not  a  fool.     And  George  was  no  fool.     He  had 
already  proved  that. 

There  was  something  satanic  in  Mr.  Craik's  speculations.  He 
knew  the  world  well.  It  amused  him  to  fancy  George  admired 
and  courted  as  a  literary  lion,  but  feared  by  all  judicious  mammas, 
as  only  young,  poor  and  famous  literary  lions  are  feared.  How 
the  sentimental  young  ladies  would  crowd  about  him  and  offer 
him  tea,  cake,  and  plots  for  his  novels !  And  how  the  ring  of 
mothers  would  draw  their  daughters  away  from  him  and  freeze 
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him  with  airs  politely  cold  !  How  two  or  three  would  be  gathered 
together  in  one  comer  of  the  room  to  say  to  each  other  that  two 
or  three  others  in  the  opposite  comer  were  foolishly  exposing  their 
daughters  to  the  charms  of  an  adventurer,  for  his  books  bring  him 
in  nothing,  my  dear,  not  a  cent — Mr.  Popples  told  me  so !  And 
how  the  compliment  would  be  returned  upon  the  two  or  three, 
by  the  other  two  or  three,  with  usurious  compound  interest! 
Enter  to  them,  thought  Craik,  another  of  their  tribe — what  do 
you  think,  my  dears  ?  Tom  Craik  left  all  that  money  to  George 
Wood,  house,  furniture,  j)ictures,  horses  and  carriages — every- 
thing !  Just  think !  I  really  must  go  and  speak  to  the  dear 
fellow !  And  how  they  would  all  be  impelled,  at  the  same  moment, 
by  the  same  charitable  thought !  How  they  would  all  glide  for- 
ward, during  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  impatient  to  thaw  with 
intimacy  what  they  had  lately  wished  to  freeze  with  politeness, 
and  how,  a  little  later,  each  would  say  to  her  lovely  daughter  as 
they  went  home — '  You  know  Georgey  Wood ' — for  it  would  be 
Georgey  at  once — *  is  such  a  good  fellow,  so  famous  and  yet  so 
modest,  so  unassuming  when  you  think  how  enormously  rich  he 
is.'  '  Is  he  rich,  mamma  ? '  *  Why,  yes,  Kitty — or  Totty,  or  Dottie, 
or  Hattie,  or  Nelly — he  has  all  Tom  Craik's  money,  and  that  gem 
of  a  house  to  live  in,  and  the  pictures  and  everything,  and  your 
cousin — or  your  aunt — Totty  is  furious  about  it — but  he  is  such  a 
nice  fellow.'  There  would  not  be  much  diflSculty  about  getting  a 
wife  for  the  *  nice  fellow '  then,  thought  Thomas  Craik. 

And  one  or  other  of  these  things  might  have  actually  hap- 
pened, precisely  as  Thomas  Craik  foresaw,  if  that  excellent  and 
worthy  man,  Sherrington  Trimm,  had  not  unexpectedly  fallen  ill 
during  the  spring  that  followed  George  Wood's  first  success.  His 
illness  was  severe  and  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  too  much  hard 
work,  and  was  superinduced  by  a  moderate  but  unchanging  taste 
for  canvas-backs,  truffles  boiled  in  madeira,  and  an  especial  brand 
of  brut  champagne.  Sherry  recovered,  indeed,  but  was  ordered 
to  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia  without  delay.  Totty  found  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  her  to  accompany  him,  considering  the 
precarious  state  of  her  brother's  health.  To  leave  Tom  at  such  a 
time  would  be  absolutely  heartless.  Sherrington  Trimm  expressed 
a  belief  that  Tom  would  last  through  the  summer  and  perhaps 
through  several  summers,  as  he  never  did  a  stroke  of  work  and 
was  as  wiry  as  hairpins.  He  might  have  added  that  his  brother- 
in-law  did  not  subsist  upon  cryptogams  and  brut  wines,  but  Sherry 
resolutely  avoided  suggesting  to  himself  that  the  daily  consump- 
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tion  of  those  delicacies  was  in  any  way  connected  with  his  late 
illness.  His  wife,  however,  shook  her  head,  and,  quoting  glibly 
three  or  four  medical  authorities,  assured  him  that  Tom's  state 
was  very  far  from  satisfactory.  Mamie  might  go  with  her  father, 
if  she  pleased,  but  Totty  would  not  leave  the  sinking  ship. 

*  Till  the  rats  leave  it,'  added  Mr.  Trimm  viciously.  His  wife 
gave  him  a  mournfully  severe  glance  and  left  him  to  make  his 
preparations. 

So  he  went  abroad,  and  was  busy  for  some  time  with  the 
improvement  of  his  liver  and  the  reduction  of  his  superfluous  fat, 
and  John  Bond  managed  the  business  in  his  stead.     John  Bond 
was  a  very  fine  fellow  and  did  well  whatever  he  undertook,  so  that 
Mr.  Trimm  felt  no  anxiety  about  their  joint  affairs.    John  himself 
was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  he  could 
do,   and  he  looked  forward  to  marrying  Grace  Fearing  in   the 
summer,  considering  that  his  position  was  now  sufficiently  assured. 
He  was  far  too  sensible  a  man  to  have  any  scruples  about  taking 
a  rich  wife  while  he  himself  was  poor,  but  he  was  too  indei)endent 
to  live  ujwn  Grace's  fortune,  and  as  she  was  so  yoimg  he  had  put 
off  the  wedding  until  he  felt  that  he  was  making  enough  money 
to  have  all  that  he  wanted  for  himself  without  her  aid.     When 
they  were  married  she  could  do  what  she  pleased  without  con- 
sulting him,  and  he  would  do  as  he  liked  without  asking  her 
advice  or  assistance.     He  considered  that  marriage  could  not  be 
happy  where  either  of  the  couple  was  dependent  upon  the  other 
for  necessaries  or  luxuries,  and  that  domestic  peace  depended 
largely  on  the  exclusion  of  all  monetary  transactions  between  man 
and  wife.     John  Bond  was  a  typical  man  of  his  class,  tall,  fair, 
good-looking,  healthy,  active,  energetic  and  keen.     He  had  never 
had  a  day's  illness  nor  an  hour's  serious  annoyance.     He   had 
begun  life  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right  end,  and  in  a  cheerful 
spirit.     There  was  no  morbid  sentimentality  about  him,  no  un- 
necessary development  of  the  imagination,  no   nervousness,  no 
shyness,  no  underrating  of  other  people  and  no  overrating  of 
himself.     He  knew  he  could  never  be  great  or  famous,  and  that 
he  could  only  be  John  Bond  as  long  as  he  lived.     John  Bond  he 
would  be,  then,  and  nothing  else,  but  John  Bond  should  come  to 
mean  a  great  deal  more  before  he  had  done  with  the  name.     It 
should  mean  the  keenest,  most  hardworking,  most  honest,  most 
reliable,  most  clean-handed  lawyer  in  the   city  of  New   York. 
There  was  a  breezy  atmosphere  of  truth,  soap,  and  enterprise 
about  John  Bond. 
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Before  going  abroad  Sherrington  Trimm  asked  Tom  Craik  whe- 
ther he  should  tell  his  junior  partner  of  the  existence  of  a  will  in 
favour  of  George  Wood.     Mr.  Craik  hesitated  before  he  answered. 

'  Well,  Sherry/  he  said  at  last,  '  considering  the  uncertainty 
of  human  life,  as  Totty  says,  and  considering  that  you  are  more 
used  to  Extra  Dry  than  to  Carlsbad  waters,  you  had  better  tell 
him.  There  is  no  knowing  what  tricks  that  stuflf  may  play  with 
you.     Let  it  be  in  confidence.' 

*  Of  course,'  said  Mr.  Trimm.  *  I  would  rather  trust  John 
Bond  than  trust  myself.' 

The  same  day  he  imparted  the  secret  to  his  partner.  The 
latter  nodded  gravely  and  then  fell  into  a  fit  of  abstraction  which 
was  very  rare  with  him.  He  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  relations 
existing  between  Constance  and  George  Wood,  and  in  his  frank, 
lawyer-like  distrust  of  people's  motives  he  had  shared  Grace's 
convictions  about  the  man,  though  he  had  always  treated  him 
with  indiflference  and  always  avoided  speaking  of  him. 

There  are  some  people  whose  curiosity  finds  relief  in  asking 
questions,  even  though  they  obtain  no  answers  to  their  inquiries. 
Totty  was  one  of  these,  and  she  missed  her  husband  more  than 
she  had  thought  possible.  There  had  been  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
in  tormenting  him  about  the  will,  accompanied  by  a  constant  hope 
that  he  might  one  day  forget  his  discretion  in  a  fit  of  anger  and 
let  out  the  secret  she  so  much  desired  to  learn.  Now,  however, 
there  was  no  one  to  cross-examine  except  Tom  himself,  and  she 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  asking  him  a  direct  question  in 
the  matter  as  of  trying  to  make  holes  in  a  mill- stone  with  a 
darning-needle.  Her  curiosity  had  therefore  no  outlet,  and  as 
her  interest  was  so  directly  concerned  at  the  same  time,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  she  fell  into  a  deplorably  unsettled  state  of  mind. 
Eor  a  long  time  not  a  ray  of  light  illuminated  the  situation,  and 
Totty  actually  began  to  grow  thin  under  the  pressure  of  her 
constant  anxiety.  At  last  she  hit  upon  a  plan  for  discovering  the 
truth,  so  simple  that  she  wondered  how  she  had  failed  to  think  of 
it  before. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  easy  of  execution  than  what 
she  contemplated.  Her  husband  kept  in  a  desk  in  his  room  a  set 
of  duplicate  keys  to  the  deed-boxes  in  his  office.  Among  these 
there  must  be  also  the  one  that  opened  her  brother's  box.  These 
iron  cases  were  kept  in  a  strong-room  that  opened  into  a  small 
corridor  between  Sherrington  Trimm's  private  study  and  the  outer 
rooms  where  the  clerks  worked,     Totty  had  her  own  box  there. 
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separate  from  her  husband's,  and  she  remembered  that  there  was 
one  not  far  from  hers  on  which  was  i)ainted  her  brother's  name. 
She  would  have  no  difficulty  in  entering  the  strong-room  alone, 
on  pretence  of  depositing  a  deed.  Was  she  not  the  wife  of  the 
senior  partner,  and  had  she  not  often  done  the  same  thing  before  ? 
If  her  brother  had  made  a  new  will,  it  must  be  in  that  box,  where 
he  kept  such  })apers  as  possessed  only  a  legal  value.  One  glance 
would  show  her  all  she  wanted  to  know,  and  her  mind -would  be 
at  rest  from  the  wearing  anxiety  that  now  made  her  life  almost 
unbearable. 

She  opened  the  desk  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  key 
to  her  brother's  box.  It  was  necessary  to  take  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  deed,  to  hold  in  her  hand  as  an  excuse  for  entering 
the  strong-room,  for  she  did  not  want  to  take  anything  out  of  it, 
lest  John  Bond,  who  would  see  her,  should  chance  to  notice  the 
fact  and  should  mention  it  to  her  husband  when  he  came  back. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  do  to  deposit  an  empty  envelope, 
sealed  and  marked  as  though  it  contained  something  valuable. 
Mrs.  Trimm  never  did  things  by  halves,  nor  was  she  ever  so  unwise 
as  to  leave  traces  of  her  tactics  behind  her.  A  palpable  fraud  like 
an  empty  envelope  might  at  some  future  time  be  used  against 
her.  To  take  any  document  away  from  the  office,  even  if  she 
returned  it  the  next  day,  would  be  to  expose  herself  to  a  cross- 
examination  from  Sherrington  when  he  came  home,  for  he  knew 
the  state  of  her  affairs  and  would  know  also  that  she  never  needed 
to  consult  the  papers  she  kept  at  the  office.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  have  a  real  document  of  some  sort.  Totty  sat  down 
and  thought  the  matter  over  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  she 
ordered  her  carriage  and  drove  down  town  to  the  office  of  a  broker 
who  sometimes  did  business  for  her  and  her  husband. 

*  I  have  made  a  bet,'  she  said,  with  a  little  laugh,  '  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me  to  win  it.' 

The  broker  expressed  his  readiness  to  put  the  whole  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  at  her  disposal  in  five  minutes,  if  that  were  of 
any  use  to  her. 

*  Yes,'  said  Totty.  *  I  have  a  bet  that  I  will  buy  a  share  in 
something — say  for  a  hundred  dollars — that  I  will  keep  it  a  year, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  will  be  worth  more  than  I  gave 
for  it.' 

*  One  way  of  winning  the  bet  would  be  to  buy  several  shares 
in  different  things  and  declare  the  winner  afterwards.  One  of  the 
lot  will  go  up.' 
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'  That  would  not  be  fair/  8aid  Totty  with  a  laugh.  '  I  must 
say  what  it  is  I  have  bought.  Can  you  give  me  something  of  the 
kind — now  ?     I  want  to  take  it  away  with  me,  to  show  it.* 

The  broker  went  out  and  returned  a  few  minutes  later  with 
what  she  wanted — a  certificate  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars  in  a  well-known  undertaking. 

*  If  anything  has  a  chance,  this  has,'  said  the  broker,  putting 
it  into  an  envelope  and  handing  it  to  her.  *  Oh  no,  Mrs.  Trimm, 
never  mind  paying  for  it ! '  he  added  with  a  careless  laugh.  *  Give 
it  back  to  me  when  you  have  done  with  it.' 

But  Totty  preferred  to  pay  her  money,  and  did  so  before  she 
departed.  Ten  minutes  later  she  was  at  her  husband's  oflSce. 
Her  heart  beat  a  little  faster  as  she  asked  John  Bond  to  open  the 
strong-room  for  her.  She  hoped  that  something  would  happen  to 
occupy  him  while  she  was  within. 

'  Let  me  help  you,'  he  said,  entering  the  place  with  her. 

The  strong-room  was  lighted  from  above  by  a  small  skylight 
over  a  heavy  grating,  the  boxes  being  arranged  on  shelves  around 
the  walls.  John  Bond  went  straight  to  the  one  that  belonged  to 
Totty  and  moved  it  forward  a  little  so  that  she  could  open  it. 
She  held  her  envelope  ostentatiously  in  one  hand  and  felt  for  her 
key  in  her  pocket  with  her  other.  She  knew  which  was  hers  and 
which  was  her  brother's,  because  Tom's  had  a  label  fastened  to  it 
with  his  name,  whereas  her  own  had  none. 

^Thanks,'  she  said,  as  she  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and 
raised  the  lid.  *  Please  do  not  stay  here,  Mr,  Bond.  I  want  to 
look  over  a  lot  of  things  so  as  to  put  this  I  have  brought  into  the 
right  place.' 

'  Well — if  I  cannot  be  of  any  use,'  said  John.  '  I  have  rather  a 
busy  day.  Please  call  me  to  shut  the  room  when  you  have  finished.' 

Totty  breathed  more  freely  when  she  was  alone.  She  could 
hear  John  cross  the  corridor  and  enter  the  private  office.  A  moment 
later  everything  was  quiet.  With  a  quick,  stealthy  movement 
she  slipped  the  other  key  into  the  box  labelled  '  T.  Craik,'  turned 
it  and  lifted  the  cover.     Her  heart  was  beating  violently. 

Fortunately  for  her  the  will  was  the  last  paper  that  had  been 
put  with  the  others,  and  lay  on  the  top  of  them  all.  The  heavy 
blue  envelope  was  sealed  and  marked  *Will'  with  the  date. 
Totty  turned  pale  as  she  held  it  in  her  hands.  She  had  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  destroying  it,  whatever  it  might  contain, 
but  even  to  break  the  seal  and  read  it  looked  very  like  a  criminal 
act.     On  the  other  hand,  when  she  realised  that  she  held  in  her 
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hand  the  answer  to  all  her  questions,  and  that  by  a  turn  of  the 
fingers  she  could  satisfy  all  her  boundless  curiosity,  she  knew  that 
it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  resistance  in  the  face  of  such  a 
temptation.  She  realised,  indeed,  that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
restore  the  seal,  and  that  she  must  not  hope  to  hide  the  fact  that 
somebody  had  tampered  with  the  will,  but  the  thought  could  not 
deter  her  from  carrying  out  her  intention.  As  she  turned,  her 
sleeve  caught  on  the  comer  of  the  box,  which  she  had  inadver- 
tently left  open,  and  the  lid  fell  with  a  sharp  snap.  Instantly 
John  Bond's  footstep  was  heard  in  the  corridor. 

Totty  had  barely  time  to  withdraw  the  key  from  her  brother's 
box  and  to  bury  the  will  under  her  own  papers  when  John  entered 
the  room. 

'  Oh ! '  he  exclaimed  in  evident  surprise,  *  I  thought  I  heard 
you  shut  your  box,  and  that  you  had  finished.' 

'  No,'  said  Totty  in  an  unsteady  voice,  bending  her  pale  face 
over  her  documents.  'The  lid  fell,  but  I  opened  it  again.  I 
will  call  you  when  I  come  out.' 

John  returned  to  his  work  without  any  suspicion  of  what  had 
happened.  Then  Totty  extracted  a  hairpin  from  the  coils  of  her 
brown  hair  and  tried  to  lift  the  seal  of  the  will  from  the  paper  to 
which  it  was  so  firmly  attached.  But  she  only  succeeded  in 
damaging  it.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  tear  the 
envelope.  Still  using  her  hairpin,  she  slit  open  one  end  of  the 
cover  and  drew  out  the  document. 

When  she  knew  the  contents,  her  face  expressed  unbounded 
surprise.  It  had  never  entered  her  head  that  Tom  could  leave  his 
money  to  George  Wood,  of  all  people  in  the  world. 

*  What  a  fool  I  have  been  ! '  she  exclaimed  under  her  breath. 

Then  she  began  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  what  she 
had  done,  and,  her  curiosity  being  satisfied,  her  fears  began  to 
assume  serious  proportions.  Was  it  a  criminal  act  that  she  had 
committed?  She  gazed  rather  helplessly  at  the  torn  envelope. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  restore  it.  It  would  be  equally  impossible 
to  put  the  will  back  into  the  box,  loose  and  unsealed,  without  her 
husband's  noticing  the  fact  the  next  time  he  had  occasion  to  look 
into  Tom  Craik's  papers.  He  would  remember  very  well  that  he 
had  sealed  it  and  marked  it  on  the  outside.  The  envelope,  at 
least,  must  disappear  at  once.  She  crumpled  it  into  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible  and  put  it  into  her  pocket.  It  would  be  very 
simple  to  bum  it  as  soon  as  she  was  at  home.  But  how  to  dispose 
of  the  will  itself  was  a  much  harder  matter.  She  dared  not 
destroy  that  also,  for  that  might  turn  out  to  be  a  deliberate  theft, 
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or  fraud,  or  whatever  the  law  called  such  deeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  her  brother  might  ask  for  it  at  any  time,  and  if  it  were  not 
in  the  box  it  could  not  be  forthcoming,  and  her  husband  would 
get  into  trouble.  It  would  be  easy  for  Tom  to  suspect  that 
Sherrington  Trimm  had  destroyed  the  will,  in  order  that  his  wife, 
as  next  of  kin  and  only  heir-at-law,  should  get  the  fortune.  She 
thought  that,  as  it  was,  Tom  had  shown  an  extraordinary  belief  in 
human  nature,  though,  when  she  thought  of  her  husband's  known 
honesty,  she  understood  that  nobody  could  mistrust  him.  He 
himself  would  doubtless  be  the  first  to  discover  his  loss.  What 
would  he  do  ?  He  would  go  to  Tom  and  make  him  execute  a 
duplicate  of  the  will  that  was  lost.  Meanwhile,  and  in  case  Tom 
died  before  Sherrington  came  back,  Totty  could  put  the  original 
in  some  safe  place,  where  she  could  cause  it  to  be  found  if 
necessary — behind  one  of  those  boxes,  for  instance,  or  in  some 
comer  of  the  strong-room.  Nothing  that  was  locked  up  between 
those  four  walls  could  ever  be  lost.  If  Tom  died,  she  would  of 
course  be  told  that  a  will  had  been  made  and  was  missing.  John 
Bond  would  come  to  her  in  great  distress,  and  she  would  come 
down  to  the  office  and  help  in  the  search.  The  scheme  did  not 
look  very  diplomatic,  but  she  was  sure  that  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done.  It  was  the  only  way  in  which  she  could  avoid 
committing  a  crime  while  avoiding  also  the  necessity  of  confess- 
ing to  her  husband  that  she  had  committed  an  act  of  supreme 
folly. 

She  folded  the  paper  together  and  looked  about  the  small  room 
for  a  place  in  which  to  hide  it.  As  she  was  looking  she  thought 
she  heard  John  Bond's  step  again.  She  had  no  time  to  lose,  for 
she  would  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  him  if  he  entered  the  strong- 
room a  third  time.  To  leave  it  on  one  of  the  shelves  would  be 
foolish,  for  it  might  be  found  at  any  time.  She  could  see  no 
chink  or  crack  into  which  to  drop  it,  and  John  was  certainly 
coming.  Totty  in  her  desperation  thrust  the  paper  into  the  bosom 
of  her  dress,  shut  up  her  own  box  noisily  and  went  out. 

She  thought  that  John  Bond  looked  at  her  very  curiously  when 
she  went  away,  though  the  impression  might  well  be  the  result  of 
her  own  guilty  fears.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  surprised  by  her 
extreme  pallor,  and  was  on  the  point  of  asking  if  she  were  ill.  But 
he  reflected  that  the  strong-room  was  a  chilly  place  and  that  she 
might  be  only  feeling  cold,  and  he  held  his  tongue. 

The  paper  seemed  to  bum  her,  and  she  longed  to  be  in  her 
own  house  where  she  could  at  least  lock  it  up  until  she  could 
come  to  some  wise  decision  in  regard  to  it.     She  leaned  back  in 
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her  carriage  in  an  agony  of  nen'ous  fear.  What  if  John  Bond 
should  chance  to  be  the  one  who  made  the  discovery?  He 
probably  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  will,  and  he  very  probably 
had  seen  it  and  knew  where  it  was.  It  was  strange  that  she  had 
not  thought  of  that.  If,  for  instance,  it  hajipened  that  he 
needed  to  look  at  some  of  her  brother's  ^mpers  that  very  day, 
would  he  not  notice  the  loss  and  suspect  her  ?  After  all,  he  knew 
as  well  as  any  one  what  she  had  to  gain  by  destroying  the  will,  if 
he  knew  what  it  contained.  How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  to  put  it  back  in  its  place  even  without  the  envelope !  How 
much  better  anything  would  be  than  to  feel  that  she  might  be 
foimd  out  by  John  Bond  ! 

She  was  already  far  up  town,  but  in  her  distress  she  did  not 
recognise  her  whereabouts,  and  leaning  forwaid  slightly  looked 
through  the  window.  As  fate  would  have  it,  the  only  person 
near  the  carriage  in  the  street  was  George  Wood,  who  had  recog- 
nised it  and  was  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  herself.  When  he  saw 
her,  he  bowed  and  smiled,  just  as  he  always  did.  Totty  nodded 
hastily  and  fell  back  into  her  seat.  A  feeling  of  sickening 
despair  came  over  her,  and  she  closed  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


George  Wood's  reputation  spread  rapidly.  He  had  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  public,  and  the  pubUc  was  both  ready  and  willing 
to  be  amused  by  him.  He  had  finished  the  second  of  his  books 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first,  and  he  had  found  no 
difficulty  in  selling  the  manuscript  outright  upon  his  own  terms. 
It  was  published  about  the  time  when  the  events  took  place  which 
have  been  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  it  obtained  a  wide 
success.  It  was,  indeed,  wholly  different  from  its  predecessor  in 
character,  and  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  it.  The  first  had 
been  full  of  action,  passionate,  strange,  unlike  the  books  of  the 
day.  The  second  was  the  result  of  much  thought  and  lacked 
almost  altogether  the  qualities  that  had  given  such  phenomenal 
popularity  to  the  first.  It  was  a  calm  book,  almost  destitute  of 
plot  and  of  dramatic  incidents.  It  had  been  polished  and  adorned 
to  the  best  of  the  young  writer's  ability,  he  had  put  into  it  the 
most  refined  of  his  thoughts,  he  had  filled  it  with  the  sayings  of 
characters  more  than  half  ideal.     He  had  believed  in  it  while  he 
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was  writing  it,  but  he  was  disappointed  with  it  when  it  was 
finished.  He  had  intended  to  bind  together  a  nosegay  of  sweet- 
scented  flowers  about  a  central  rose,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
his  noseg.ay  seemed  to  him  artificial,  the  blossoms  looked  to  him 
as  though  they  were  without  stems,  tied  to  dry  sticks,  and  the 
scent  of  them  had  no  freshness  for  his  nostrils.  Nevertheless  he 
knew  that  he  had  given  to  his  work  all  that  he  possessed  of  beauty 
and  refinement  in  the  storehouse  of  his  mind,  and  he  looked  upon 
the  venture  as  final  in  deciding  his  future  career.  It  is  worse  to 
meet  with  failure  on  the  publication  of  a  second  book,  when  the 
first  has  taken  the  world  by  surprise,  than  it  is  to  fail  altogether 
at  the  very  beginning.  Many  a  polished  scholar  has  produced 
one  good  volume ;  many  a  refined  and  spiritual  intelligence  has 
painted  one  lovely  scene  and  dropi)ed  the  brushes  for  ever,  or 
taken  them  up  only  to  blotch  and  blur  incongruous  colours  uix)n 
a  spiritless  outUne,  searching  with  blind  eyes  for  the  light  that 
shone  but  once  and  can  never  shine  again.  Many  have  shot  one 
arrow  in  the  air  and  have  hit  the  central  mark,  whose  fingers 
scarce  knew  how  to  hold  the  bow.  The  first  trial  is  one  of  half- 
reasoned,  half-inspired  talent;  the  second  shows  the  artist's 
hand ;  the  third  and  all  that  follow  are  works  done  in  the  compe- 
tition between  master  and  master,  to  which  neither  apprentice 
nor  idle  lover  of  the  art  can  be  admitted.  He  whose  first  great 
efibrt  has  been  successful,  and  whose  second  disappoints  no  one 
but  himself,  may  safely  feel  that  he  has  found  out  his  element 
and  knows  his  own  strength.  He  will,  perhaps,  turn  out  only  a 
dull  master  at  his  craft  as  years  go  on,  or  he  may  be  but  a  second- 
rate  artist,  but  his  apprenticeship  has  been  complete,  and  he 
will  henceforth  be  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  other  artists 
and  masters. 

George  Wood  had  followed  his  own  instinct  in  lavishing  so 
much  care  and  thought  and  pains  upon  the  book  that  was  now  to 
appear,  and  his  instinct  had  not  deceived  him,  though  when  he 
saw  the  result  he  feared  that  he  had  made  the  great  false  step 
that  is  irretrievable.  Though  many  were  ready  to  accept  his 
work  on  any  terms  he  was  pleased  to  name,  yet  he  held  back  his 
manuscript  for  many  weeks,  hesitating  to  give  it  to  the  world. 
The  memory  of  his  first  enthusiasms  blended  in  his  mind  with  the 
beauties  of  tales  yet  untold,  and  darkened  in  his  eyes  the  polish 
of  the  present  work.  Constance  admired  it  exceedingly,  saying 
that,  although  nothing  could  ever  be  to  her  like  the  first,  this 
was  so  different  in  every  way,  and  yet  so  good,  that  no  unpleasant 
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comparisons  could  be  made  between  the  two.  Then  George  took 
it  to  Johnson,  who  kept  it  a  long  time  and  would  give  no  opinion 
about  it  until  he  had  read  every  word  it  contained. 

'  This  settles  it,'  he  said  at  last. 

'  For  better  or  for  worse  ? '  George  asked,  looking  at  the  i)ale 
young  man's  earnest  face. 

'  For  better,'  Johnson  answered  without  hesitation.  *  You  are 
a  novelist.  It  is  not  so  wide  as  a  church-door,  nor  so  deep  as  a 
well — but  it  will  serve.  You  will  never  regret  having  published  it.' 

So  the  book  went  to  the  press  and  in  due  time  apjjeared,  was 
tasted,  criticised,  and  declared  to  be  good  by  a  majority  of  judges, 
was  taken  up  by  the  public,  was  discussed,  liked,  and  obtained  a 
large  sale.  George  was  congratulated  by  all  his  friends  in  t«rms 
of  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  he  received  so  many  invitations  to 
dinner  as  made  him  feel  that  either  his  digestion  or  his  career,  or 
both,  must  perish  in  the  attempt  to  cope  with  them.  The  dinner- 
party of  to-day,  considered  as  the  reward  of  merit  and  the  ex- 
pression of  good  feeling,  is  no  novelty  in  the  history  of  the 
world's  society.  Little  Benjamin  was  expected  to  eat  twelve 
times  as  much  as  any  of  his  big  brothers  because  Joseph  liked 
him,  and  the  successful  man  of  to-day  is  often  treats  with  the 
same  kindly  though  destructive  liberality.  No  one  would  think 
it  enough  to  ask  him  to  tea  and  overwhelm  him  with  the  praises 
of  a  select  circle  of  fashionable  people.  He  must  be  made  to  eat 
in  order  that  he  may  understand  from  the  fulness  of  his  own 
stomach  the  fulness  of  his  admirer's  heart.  To  heap  good  things 
upon  the  plate  of  genius  has  been  in  all  times  considered  the 
most  practical  way  of  expressing  the  public  admiration — and  in 
times  not  long  past  there  was  indeed  a  practical  reason  for  such 
expression  of  goodwill,  in  that  genius  was  liable  to  be  very 
hungry  even  after  it  had  been  universally  acknowledged.  The 
world  has  more  than  once  bowed  down  from  a  respectful  distance 
to  the  possessor  of  a  glorious  intelligence,  who  in  his  heart  would 
have  preferred  a  solid  portion  of  bread  and  cheese  to  the  perish- 
able garlands  of  flowers  scattered  at  his  feet,  or  to  the  less 
corruptible  monuments  of  bronze  and  stone  upon  which  his 
countrymen  were  ready  to  lavish  their  gold  after  he  was  dead  of 
starvation. 

A  change  has  come  over  the  world  of  late,  and  it  may  be  that 
writers  themselves  have  been  the  cause  of  it.  It  is  certain  that 
since  those  who  live  by  the  pen  have  made  it  their  business  to 
amuse  rather  than  to  admonish  and  instruct,  their  substance  has 
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been  singularly  increased  and  their  path  has  been  made  enviably 
smooth.  Their  shadows  not  only  wax  and  follow  the  outlines  of 
a  pleasant  rotundity,  but  they  are  cast  ui)on  marble  pavements, 
inlaid  floors,  and  Eastern  carpets,  instead  of  upon  the  dingy  walls 
and  greasy  mud  of  Grub  Street.  The  star  of  the  public  amuser 
is  in  the  ascendant,  and  his  '  Part  of  Fortune '  is  high  in  the  mid- 
heaven. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  George 
very  soon  began  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  saying.  He  was 
ignorant  of  the  strange  possibilities  of  wealth  that  were  in  store 
for  him,  and  the  present  was  sufficient  for  all  his  desires,  and  far 
exceeded  his  former  hopes.  The  days  were  gone  by  when  he  had 
looked  upon  his  marriage  with  Constance  Fearing  as  a  delicious 
vision  that  could  never  be  realised,  and  to  contemplate  which, 
even  without  hope,  seemed  to  be  a  dangerous  piece  of  presump- 
tion. He  had  now  a  future  before  him,  brilliant,  perhaps,  but 
assuredly  honourable  and  successful.  At  his  age  and  with  his 
health  and  strength,  the  possibility  of  his  being  broken  down  by 
overwork  or  illness  did  not  present  itself  to  him,  and  if  it  had 
he  could  very  well  have  afforded  to  disregard  it  in  making  his 
calculations.  The  world's  face  showed  him  one  glorious  catalogue 
of  hopes,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  the  man  to  realise  them  all. 

And  now,  too,  the  first  of  May  was  approaching  again,  and  he 
looked  forward  to  receiving  a  final  answer  from  Constance.  Her 
manner  had  changed  little  towards  him  during  the  winter,  but  he 
thought  that  little  had  been  for  the  better.  .  He  never  doubted 
now  that  she  was  most  sincerely  attached  to  him,  nor  that  it 
depended  on  anything  but  her  own  fancy  to  give  a  name  to  that 
attachment  and  call  it  love.  Surely  the  trial  had  lasted  long 
enough,  surely  she  must  know  her  own  mind  now,  after  so  many 
months  of  waiting.  It  was  two  years  since  he  had  first  told  her 
that  he  loved  her,  a  year  had  passed  away  since  she  had  admitted 
that  she  loved  him  a  little,  and  now  the  second  year,  the  one  she 
had  asked  for  as  a  period  of  probation,  had  spent  itself  likewise, 
bringing  with  it  for  George  the  first  great  success  of  his  life,  and 
doubling,  trebling  his  chances  of  happiness.  His  growing  reputa- 
tion was  a  bond  between  them,  of  which  they  had  forged  every 
link  together.  Her  praise  had  stimulated  his  strength,  her  deli- 
cate and  refined  taste  had  often  guided  the  choice  of  his  thoughts, 
his  power  of  language  had  found  words  for  what  was  in  the  hearts 
of  both.  George  could  no  more  fancy  himself  as  working  without 
consulting  Constance  than  he  could  imagine  what  life  would  be 
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without  sight  or  hearing.  Her  charm  was  upon  him,  and  pene- 
trated all  he  did ;  her  beauty  was  the  light  by  which  he  saw  other 
women,  her  voice  the  music  that  made  harmony  of  all  other 
sounds.  He  loved  her  now,  as  women  have  rarely  been  loved, 
for  love  had  taken  root  in  his  noble  and  generous  nature,  as  a  rare 
seed  in  a  virgin  soul,  beautiful  from  the  first  and  gaining  beauty 
as  it  grew  in  strength  and  fulness  of  proportion.  His  heart  had 
never  been  disturbed  before  by  anything  resembling  true  passion, 
there  were  no  reminiscences  to  choke  the  new  growth,  no  dry  and 
withered  stems  about  which  the  new  love  must  twine  itself  until 
its  spreading  leaves  and  clasping  tendrils  made  a  rich  foliage  to 
cover  the  dead  tree.  He,  she,  the  world,  love,  reputation,  were 
all  young  together,  all  young  and  fresh,  and  full  of  the  power  to 
grow.  To  think  that  the  prospect  of  such  happiness  should  be 
bUghted,  the  hope  of  such  perfect  bliss  disappointed  was  beyond 
the  power  of  George's  imagination. 

The  time  was  drawing  near  when  he  was  to  have  his  answer. 
He  had  often  done  violence  to  himself  of  late  in  abstaining  from 
all  question  of  her  love.  Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  once  or  twite 
returned  to  his  old  way  of  talking  with  her,  but  she  had  seemed 
displeased,  and  had  put  him  off,  answering  that  the  first  of  May 
was  time  enough,  and  that  she  would  tell  him  then.  He  had  no 
means  of  knowing  what  was  passing  in  her  mind,  for  she  was 
almost  always  the  same  Constance  he  had  known  so  long — gentle, 
sympathising,  ready  with  encouragement,  enthusiastic  concerning 
what  he  did  well,  suggestive  when  he  was  in  doubt,  thoughtful 
when  his  taste  did  not  agree  with  hers.  Looking  back  upon  those 
long  months  of  intimacy,  George  knew  that  she  had  never  bound 
herself,  never  uttered  a  promise  of  any  sort,  never  directly  given 
him  to  understand  that  she  would  consent  to  be  his  wife.  And 
yet  her  whole  life  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  one  promise  since 
he  had  known  her,  and  it  was  treason,  in  his  judgment,  to  suspect 
her  of  insincerity. 

In  the  last  days  of  April  he  saw  less  of  her  than  usual,  though 
he  could  scarcely  tell  why.  More  than  once,  when  he  had  hoped 
to  find  her  alone,  there  had  been  visitors  with  her,  or  her  sister  had 
been  present,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  exchange  a  word  with 
her  without  being  overheard.  Indeed,  when  Grace  was  established 
in  the  room  he  generally  made  his*  visits  as  short  as  possible.  There 
was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  too,  that  filled 
him  with  evil  forebodi^igs.  Constance  often  seemed  abstracted 
and  preoccupied;  there  appeared  to  be  a  better  understanding 
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between  the  sisters  in  regard  to  himself  than  formerly,  and 
Grace's  manner  had  changed.  In  the  old  days  of  their  acquaint- 
ance she  had  taken  little  pains  to  conceal  her  dislike  after  she  had 
once  made  up  her  mind  that  George  loved  her  sister,  her  greeting 
had  been  almost  haughty,  her  words  had  been  few  and  generally 
ironical,  her  satisfaction  at  his  dejiarture  needlessly  apparent. 
During  the  last  month  she  had  relaxed  the  severity  of  her 
behaviour,  instead  of  treating  him  more  harshly  as  he  had 
expected  and  secretly  hoped.  With  the  unerring  instinct  of  a 
man  who  loves  deeply,  concerning  every  one  except  the  object  of 
his  love,  George  had  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  the  face  of  his 
old  enemy,  and  distrusted  her  increasing  benignity.  She,  at 
least,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Constance  would  not  marry 
him,  and  seeing  that  the  necessity  for  destruction  was  decreasing, 
she  allowed  the  sun  of  her  smiles  to  penetrate  the  dark  storm- 
clouds  of  her  sullen  anger.  George  would  have  preferred  any 
convulsion  of  the  elements  to  this  threatened  calm. 

Constance  Fearing  was  in  great  distress  of  mind.  She  had 
not  forgotten  the  date,  nor  had  she  any  intention  of  letting  it 
pass  without  fulfilling  her  engagement  and  giving  George  the 
definite  answer  he  had  so  patiently  expected.  The  difficulty  was, 
to  know  what  that  answer  should  be.  Her  indecision  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  her  indolence  in  studying  the  question.  It  had  been 
constantly  before  her,  demanding  immediate  solution  and  tor- 
menting her  with  its  difficulties  throughout  many  long  months. 
Her  conscientious  love  of  truth  had  forced  her  to  examine  it  much 
more  closely  than  she  would  have  chosen  to  do  had  she  yielded  to 
her  inclinations.  Her  own  happiness  was  no  doubt  vitally  con- 
cerned, but  the  consideration  of  absolute  loyalty  and  honesty 
must  be  first  and  before  all  things.  The  tremendous  importance 
of  the  conclusion  now  daily  more  imminent  appalled  her  and 
frightened  her  out  of  her  simplicity  into  the  mazes  of  a  vicious 
logic ;  and  she  found  the  labyrinth  of  her  difficulties  further 
complicated  in  that  its  ways  were  intersected  by  the  by-paths  of 
her  religious  meditations.  When  her  reason  began  to  grow  clear, 
she  suddenly  found  it  opposed  to  some  one  of  a  set  of  infallible 
rules  by  which  she  had  undertaken  to  guide  her  whole  existence. 
To-day  she  prayed  to  heaven,  and  grace  was  given  her  to  marry 
George.  To-morrow  she  would  examine  her  heart  and  ascertain 
that  she  could  never  love  him  as  he  deserved.  Could  she  marry 
him  when  he  was  to  give  so  much  and  she  had  so  little  to  ofier  ? 
That  would  be  manifestly  wrong  ;  but  in  that  case  why  had  her 
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prayer  seemed  to  be  answered  so  distinctly  by  an  impulse  from 
the  heart  ?  She  was  evidently  not  in  a  state  of  grace,  since  she 
was  inspired  to  do  what  was  wrong.  Selfishness  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  selfishness,  as  it  was  the  sin  about  which  she 
knew  most,  was  the  one  within  her  comprehension  which  she  the 
most  sincerely  abhorred.  But  if  her  impulse  to  marry  George  was 
selfish,  was  it  not  the  direct  utterance  of  her  heart,  and  might  this 
not  be  the  only  case  in  life  in  which  she  might  frankly  follow  her 
own  wishes  ?  George  loved  her  most  truly.  If  she  felt  that  she 
wished  to  marry  him,  was  it  not  because  she  loved  him  ?  There 
was  the  point,  again,  confronting  her  just  where  she  had  begun 
the  round  of  self-torture.  Did  she  love  him  ?  What  was  the 
test  of  true  love  ?  Would  she  die  for  him  ?  Dying  for  people 
was  theatrical  and  out  of  fashion,  as  she  had  often  been  told.  It 
was  much  more  noble  to  live  for  those  one  loved  than  to  die  for 
them.  Could  she  live  for  George  ?  What  did  the  words  mean  ? 
Had  she  not  lived  for  him,  said  her  heart,  during  the  last  year,  if 
not  longer  ?  What  nonsense,  exclaimed  her  reason,  as  if  giving 
a  little  encouragement  and  a  great  deal  of  advice  could  be  called 
living  for  a  man  !  It  meant  more  than  that ;  it  meant  so  much 
to  her  that  she  felt  sure  she  could  never  accomplish  it.  Therefore 
she  did  not  love  him,  and  it  must  all  come  to  an  end  at  once. 

She  reproached  herself  bitterly  for  her  weakness  that  had 
lasted  so  long.  She  was  a  mere  flirt,  a  heartless  girl,  who  had 
ruined  a  man's  life  and  happiness  recklessly,  because  she  did  not 
know  her  own  mind.  She  would  be  brave  now,  at  last,  before  it 
was  quite  too  late.  She  would  confess  her  fault  and  tell  him  how 
despicable  she  thought  herself,  how  she  repented  of  her  evil  ways, 
how  she  would  be  his  best  and  firmest  friend,  his  sister,  anything 
that  she  could  be  to  him,  except  his  wife.  He  would  be  hurt., 
pained,  heartbroken  for  a  while,  but  he  would  see  how  much  better 
it  had  been  to  speak  the  truth. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  her  passionate  self-accusation,  the  thought 
of  her  own  state  after  she  should  have  put  him  away  for  ever 
presented  itself  with  painful  distinctness.  "VMiether  she  loved 
him  or  not,  he  was  a  part  of  her  life,  and  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  do  without  him.  For  one  moment  she  allowed  herself  to 
think  of  his  face  if  she  told  him  that  she  consented  to  their  union 
at  last ;  she  could  see  the  happy  smiles  he  loved  so  well  and  hear 
the  vibrating  tones  of  the  voice  that  moved  her  more  than  other 
voices.  Then,  to  her  inexpressible  shame,  there  arose  before  her 
visions  of  another  kind,  and  notably  the  face  of  Johnson,  the  hard- 
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working  critic.  All  at  once  George  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by 
a  host  of  people  whom  she  did  not  know,  and  whom  she  did  not 
want  to  know ;  men  whom,  as  she  remembered  to  have  thought 
before,  she  would  not  have  wished  to  see  at  her  table,  yet  friends 
of  his,  faithful  friends — Johnson  was  one  at  least — to  whom  he 
owed  much,  and  whom  he  would  not  allow  to  slip  out  of  his  exist- 
ence because  he  had  married  C!onstance  Fearing.  She  blushed 
scarlet,  though  she  was  alone,  and  passionate  tears  of  anger  at 
herself  burst  from  her  eyes.  To  think  of  that  miserable  consider- 
ation, she  must  be  the  most  contemptible  of  women.  Truly,  the 
baseness  of  the  human  heart  was  unfathomable  and  shoreless  as 
the  ocean  of  space  itself!  Truly,  she  did  not  love  him  if  she 
could  think  such  thoughts,  and  she  must  tell  him  so,  cost  what  it 
might. 

The  last  night  came,  preceding  the  day  when  she  had  pro- 
mised to  give  him  her  decisive  answer.  She  had  written  him  a 
word  to  say  that  he  was  expected,  and  she  sat  down  in  her  own 
room  to  fight  the  struggle  over  again  for  the  last  time.  The 
morrow  was  to  decide,  she  thought,  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
come  to  any  conclusion.  Why  had  she  not  set  the  period  at  two 
years  instead  of  one  ?  Surely,  in  twelve  months  more  she  would 
have  known  her  own  mind,  or  at  least  have  seen  what  course  to 
pursue.  Step  by  step  she  advanced  once  more  into  the  sea  of  her 
diflSculties,  striving  to  keep  her  intelligence  free  from  prejudice, 
and  yet  hoping  that  her  heart  would  speak  clearly.  But  it  was 
of  no  use,  the  labyrinth  was  more  confused  than  ever,  the  light 
less,  and  her  strength  more  unsteady.  If  she  thought,  it  seemed 
as  though  her  thoughts  would  drive  her  mad  ;  if  she  prayed,  her 
prayers  were  confused  and  senseless. 

'  I  cannot  marry  him,  I  cannot,  I  cannot ! '  she  cried  at  last, 
utterly  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety. 

She  threw  herself  upon  her  pillows  and  tried  to  rest,  while  her 
own  words  still  rang  in  her  ears.  She  slept  a  little  and  she 
uttered  the  same  cry  in  her  sleep.  By  force  of  conscious  and 
unconscious  repetition  of  the  phrase,  it  became  mechanised  and 
imposed  itself  upon  her  will.  WTien  the  morning  broke  she  knew 
that  she  had  resolved  not  to  marry  George  Wood,  and  that  her 
resolution  was  irrevocable. 

To  tell  him  so  was  a  very  diflFerent  matter.  She  grew  cold  as 
she  thought  of  the  scene  that  was  before  her,  and  became  conscious 
that  her  nerves  were  not  equal  to  such  a  strain.  She  fancied  that 
the  decision  she  had  reached  had  been  the  result  of  her  strength  in 
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her  struggle  with  herself.  In  reality  she  had  succumbed  to  her  own 
weakness  and  bad  abandoned  the  contest,  feeling  that  it  was  easier 
to  do  anything  negative  rather  than  to  commit  herself  to  a  bondage 
from  which  she  might  some  day  wish  to  escape  when  it  should  be 
too  late.  With  a  little  more  firmness  of  character  she  would  have 
been  able  to  shake  off  her  doubts  and  to  see  that  she  really  loved 
George  very  sincerely,  and  that  to  hesitate  was  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing to  a  morbid  fear  of  offending  her  now  over-delicate  con- 
science. Even  now,  if  she  could  have  known  herself,  she  would 
have  realised  that  she  had  by  no  means  given  up  all  love  for  the 
man  who  loved  her,  nor  all  expectation  of  ultimately  becoming 
his  wife.  She  would  have  behaved  very  differently  if  she  had  been 
sure  that  she  was  burning  her  ships  and  cutting  off  all  possibility 
of  a  return,  or  if  she  had  known  the  character  of  the  man  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal.  She  had  passed  through  a  sort  of  nervous 
crisis,  and  her  resolution  was  in  the  main  a  concession  .to  her 
desire  to  gain  time.  In  making  it  she  had  thrown  down  her  arms 
and  given  up  the  fight.  The  reaction  that  followed  made  it  seem 
impossible  for  her  to  face  such  a  scene  as  must  ensue. 

At  first  it  struck  her  that  the  best  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  write  to  George  and  tell  him  her  decision  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  begging  him  to  come  and  see  her  a  week 
later,  when  she  would  do  her  best  to  explain  to  him  the  many 
and  good  reasons  which  had  contributed  to  the  present  result. 
This  idea,  however,  she  soon  abandoned.  It  would  seem  most 
unkind  to  deal  such  a  blow  so  suddenly  and  then  expect  him  to 
wait  so  long  before  enlightening  him  further  ujx)n  the  subject. 
Face  him  herself  she  could  not.  She  might  be  weak,  she  thought, 
and  she  was  willing  to  admit  it ;  it  was  only  to  add  another  un- 
worthiness  to  the  long  list  with  which  she  was  ready  to  accuse 
herself.  She  could  not,  and  she  would  not,  tell  George  herself. 
The  only  person  who  could  undertake  to  bear  her  message  was 

She  felt  very  kindly  disposed  to  Grace  that  morning.  There 
was  a  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  she  could  think  of  any  one  with- 
out the  necessity  of  considering  the  question  of  her  marriage. 
Besides,  Grace  had  opposed  her  increasing  liking  for  George  from 
the  beginning,  and  had  warned  her  that  she  would  never  marry 
him.  Grace  had  been  quite  right,  and,  as  C!onstance  was  feeling 
particularly  humble  just  then,  she  thought  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  her  pride  if  she  confessed  the  superioiity  of  Grace's  judgment. 
She  could  accuse  herself  before  her  sister  of  all  her  misdeeds 
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without  the  fear  of  witnessing  Greorge's  violent  grief.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  better  for  George,  too,  since  he  would  be  obliged  to 
contain  himself  when  speaking  to  her  sister,  as  he  would  certainly 
not  control  his  feelings  in  an  interview  with  herself.  To  be  short, 
Constance  was  willing  in  that  moment  to  be  called  a  coward,  rather 
than  fiwe  the  man  she  had  wronged.  Her  courage  had  failed  her 
altogether,  and  she  was  being  carried  rapidly  down  stream  from 
one  concession  to  another,  while  still  trying  to  give  an  air  of 
rectitude  and  self-sacrifice  to  all  her  actions.  She  was  preparing 
an  abyss  of  well-merited  self-contempt  for  herself  in  the  future, 
though  her  present  satisfaction  in  her  release  from  responsibility 
had  dulled  her  real  sense  of  right,  and  had  left  only  the  arti- 
ficialities of  her  morbid  conscience  still  sensitive  to  the  flattery  of 
imaginary  self-sacrifice. 

An  hour  later  she  was  alone  with  her  sister.  She  had  greeted 
her  in  an  imusually  affectionate  way  on  entering  the  room,  and  the 
younger  girl  immediately  felt  that  something  had  taken  place. 
She  herself  was  smiling,  and  cordial  in  her  manner. 

'  Grace,  dearest,'  Constance  began,  after  some  Uttle  hesitation, 
'  I  want  to  tell  you.  You  have  talked  so  much  about  Mr.  Wood 
— you  know,  you  have  always  been  afraid  that  I  would  marry  him, 
have  you  not?' 

*  Not  lately,'  answered  Grace  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

*  Well — do  you  know  ?  I  have  thought  very  seriously  of  it, 
and  I  had  decided  to  give  him  a  definite  answer  to-day.  Do  you 
understand  ?  I  have  treated  him  abominably,  Grace — oh,  I  am 
so  sorry !     I  wish  it  could  all  be  undone — you  were  so  right ! ' 

*  It  is  not  too  late,'  observed  Grace.  Then,  seeing  that  there 
were  tears  in  her  sister's  eyes,  she  drew  nearer  to  her,  and  put  her 
arm  round  her  waist  in  a  comforting  way.  '  Do  not  be  so  un- 
happy, Conny,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  sympathy.  *  Men  do 
not  break  their  hearts  nowadays ' 

*  Oh,  but  he  will,  Grace  !  I  am  sure  he  will — and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  I  must— you  know ' 

'  Not  at  all,  dear.     If  you  like  I  will  break  it  to  him ' 

*  Oh,  Grace,  what  a  darling  you  are  ! '  cried  Constance,  throw- 
ing both  her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck  and  kissing  her.  *  I  did 
not  dare  to  ask  you,  and  I  could  not,  I  could  not  have  done  it 
myself!  But  you  will  do  it  very  kindly,  will  you  not?  You 
know  he  has  been  so  good  and  patient.' 

There  was  an  odd   smile  on  Grace's   strong  face  when  she 
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answered,  but  Constance  was  not  in  a  mood  to  notice  anything 
disagreeable  just  then. 

'  I  will  break  it  to  him  very  gently/  said  the  young  girl 
quietly.  *  Of  course  you  must  tell  me  what  I  am  to  say,  more  or 
less — an  idea,  you  know.  I  cannot  say  bluntly  that  you  have  sent 
word  that  you  have  decided  not  to  marry  him,  can  I  ? ' 

'  Oh  no  ! '  exclaimed  C!onstance,  suddenly  growing  very  grave, 
'  You  must  tell  him  that  I  feel  towards  him  just  as  I  always 
did ' 

'Is  that  true?* 

'  Of  course.  I  always  told  him  that  I  did  not  love  him  enough 
to  marry  him.  You  may  as  well  know  it  all.  A  year  ago,  he 
proposed  again — well,  yes,  it  was  not  the  first  time.  I  told  him 
that  if  on  the  first  of  May — this  first  of  May — I  loved  him  better 
than  I  did  then,  I  would  marry  him.  Well,  I  have  thought 
about  it,  again  and  again,  all  the  time,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
love  him  as  I  ought,  if  I  were  to  marry  him.' 

'  I  should  think  not,'  laughed  Grace,  '  if  it  is  so  hard  to  find 
it  out ! ' 

*  Oh,  you  must  not  laugh  at  me,'  said  Constance  earnestly. 

*  It  is  very,  very  serious.  Have  I  done  right,  Grace  ?  I  wish  I 
knew  !  I  have  treated  him  so  cruelly,  so  hatefully,  and  yet  I  did 
not  mean  to.  I  am  so  fond  of  him,  I  admire  him  so  much,  I  like 
his  ways — and  all — I  do  still,  you  know.  It  is  quite  true.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it — only,  I  am  sure  I  never  did 
love  him,  really.' 

*I  have  no  idea  of  laughing  at  the  affair,'  answered  Grace. 

*  It  is  serious  enough,  I  am  sure,  especially  for  him.' 

'  Yes — I  want  to  make  a  confession  to  you.  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  you  were  quite  right,  that  I  have  encouraged  him  and 
led  him  on,  and  been  dreadfully  unkind.  I  am  sure  you  think  I 
am  a  mere  flirt,  and  perfectly  heartless !  Is  it  not  true  ?  Well, 
I  am,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  deny  it.  I  will  never,  never,  do  such 
a  thing  again — never !  But,  after  all,  I  do  like  him  very  much. 
I  never  could  imderstand  why  you  hated  him  so,  from  the  first.' 

'  I  did  not  hate  him.  I  do  not  hate  him  now,'  said  Grace 
emphatically.  *  I  did  hate  the  idea  of  his  marrying  you,  and  I  do 
still.  I  thought  it  was  just  as  well  that  he  should  see  that  firom 
the  way  one  member  of  the  family  behaved  towards  him.' 

*  He  did  see  it ! '  exclaimed  Constance,  in  a  tone  of  regret. 
'  It  is  another  of  the  things  I  inflicted  on  him.' 

'  You  ?     I  should  rather  think  it  was  I ' 
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'  No,  it  was  all  my  fault,  all,  everything,  from  beginning  to 
end — and  you  are  a  darling,  Gracey  dear,  and  it  is  so  sweet  of 
you !  You  will  be  very  good  to  him  ?  Yes — and  if  he  should 
want  to  see  me  very  much,  after  you  have  told  him  everything,  I 
might  come  down  for  a  minute.  I  should  so  much  like  to  be 
sure  that  he  has  taken  it  kindly/ 

'  If  you  wish  it,  you  might  see  him,  but  I  hardly  think — well, 
do  as  you  think  best,  dear.' 

*  Thank  you,  darling — you  know  you  really  are  a  darling, 
though  I  do  not  always  tell  you  so.  And  now,  I  think  I  will  go 
and  lie  down.     I  never  slept  last  night.' 

'  Silly  child ! '  laughed  Grace,  kissing  her  on  both  cheeks.  '  As 
though  it  mattered  so  much,  after  all.' 

*  Oh,  but  it  does  matter,'  Constance  said  regretfully,  as  she 
left  the  room. 

When  Grace  Fearing  was  alone  she  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  thoughtfully  into  the  fresh  morning  air. 

*  I  am  very  glad,'  she  said  aloud  to  herself.  '  I  am  very,  very 
glad.  But  I  would  not  have  done  it.  No,  not  for  worlds !  I 
would  rather  have  cut  oflf  my  right  hand  than  treat  a  man  like 
that!' 

In  that  moment  she  pitied  George  Wood  with  all  her  heart. 


(  To  he  continued,) 
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The  Ballad  of  Sir  Hugh. 


THE  castle  had  been  held  in  siege 
While  thrice  three  weeks  went  i>ast 
And  still  the  foe  no  Vantage  gained, 
And  still  our  men  stood  fast. 

We  held  the  castle  for  our  King 

Against  our  foes  and  his  ; 
Stout  was  our  heart,  as  man's  must  be 

In  such  brave  cause  as  this. 

Sir  Hugh  he  walked  his  castle  wall, 

And  oh !  his  heart  was  sore. 
For  the  foe  held  fest  the  only  son 

His  dead  wife  ever  bore. 

The  castle  gates  were  firm  and  fast, 

Strong  was  the  castle  wall. 
Yet  bore  Sir  Hugh  an  aching  heart 

For  the  thing  that  might  befall. 

He  looked  out  to  the  pearly  east 
Ere  day  began  to  break ; 

*  God  save  my  boy  till  evensong,' 

He  said,  '  for  Mary's  sake ! ' 

He  looked  out  on  the  western  sky 
When  the  sun  sank,  blood-red  ; 

*  God  keep  the  child  till  morning  light. 

For  Christ  his  sake,'  he  said. 

And  mom  and  eve  and  noon  and  night 
His  heart  one  prayer  did  make  : 

*  God  keep  my  boy,  my  little  son. 

For  his  dear  dead  mother's  sake ! ' 
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At  last,  worn  out  with  bootless  siege, 

Our  walls  being  tall  and  stout, 
The  rebel  captain  neared  our  gates 

With  a  flag  of  truce  held  out. 

'  A  word,  Sir  Hugh,  a  word  with  you 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late. 
We  have  a  prisoner,  and  would  know 

What  is  to  be  his  fate. 

'  Yield  up  the  castle  or  he  dies ! 

'Tis  thus  the  bargain  stands : 
His  body  in  our  hands  we  hold. 

His  life  is  in  your  hands  ! ' 

Sir  Hugh  looked  down,  across  the  moat. 

And  in  the  sunlight  fEiir 
He  saw  the  child's  blue  frightened  eyes 

And  tangled  golden  hair. 

He  saw  the  little  arms  held  out, 

The  little  voice  rang  thin : 
^  0  father  dear,  undo  the  gates ! 

0  &tber,  let  me  in  ! ' 

Sir  Hugh  leaned  on  the  battlement. 

His  voice  rang  strong  and  true : 
'  My  son,  I  cannot  let  thee  in 

As  my  heart  bids  me  do ; 

*  For  honour  and  our  King  command, 

And  we  must  needs  obey ; 
So  bear  thee  as  a  brave  man's  son, 
As  I  will  do  this  day. 

'  If  I  should  open  and  let  thee  in, 

1  let  in,  with  thee,  shame  ; 
And  that  thing  never  shall  be  done 

By  one  who  bears  our  name ! ' 

The  boy  looked  up,  his  shoulders  squared, 
Threw  back  his  bright  blond  hair  : 

*  Father,  I  will  not  be  the  one 

To  shame  the  name  we  bear  ! 
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'  And  whatBoever  they  may  do, 

A^Tiether  I  live  or  die, 
ni  bear  me  as  a  brave  man's  son, 

For  that,  thank  God,  am  I ! ' 

Then  spake  Sir  Hugh  unto  the  foe — 

He  spake  full  fierce  and  free : 
'  Ye  cowards,  think  ye  ye  have  affair 

With  cowards,  such  as  ye  be  ? 

'  What  ?     I  must  yield  my  castle  up, 

For  fear  my  son  be  slain  ? 
I  trow  ye  never  had  to  do 

Till  now,  with  honest  men ! 

*  *Tis  but  by  traitors  such  as  you 

That  such  base  deeds  be  done. 
Not  to  betray  his  King  and  cause 

Did  I  beget  my  son  ! 

'  My  son  was  bred  that  he  might  fight, 
And  hew  down  knaves  like  you ; 

Or — at  the  least — die  like  a  man. 
As  he  this  day  will  do ! 

'  And,  since  ye  lack  a  weapon  meet 

To  take  so  good  a  life — 
For  your  coward  steel  would  stain  his  blood — 

Here,  take  his  father's  knife ! ' 

With  that  he  flung  his  long  knife  down 

From  off  the  castle  wall ; 
It  glimmered  and  gleamed  in  the  brave  sunlight, 

Full  in  the  sight  of  all. 

Sir  Hugh  passed  down  the  turret-stair— 
We  held  our  breath  in  awe.  .  .  . 

May  my  tongue  wither,  ere  it  tell 
The  damnM  work  we  saw ! 
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When  all  was  done,  a  shout  went  up 

From  that  accursM  crew, 
And  from  the  chapeVs  silence  dim 

Came  forth  in  haste  Sir  Hugh. 

^  Now  what  may  mean  this  clamour  and  din  ? ' 

'  Thy  son,  Sir  Hugh,  is  dead ! ' 
'  I  deemed  the  foe  had  entered  in. 

But  God  is  good ! '  he  said. 

We  stood  upon  the  topmost  tower 

Full  in  the  setting  sun ; 
Shamed  silence  grew  in  the  traitors*  camp 

Now  that  foul  deed  was  done. 

See !  on  the  hills  the  gleam  of  steel. 

Hark !  threatening  clarions  ring ! 
See  !  horse  and  foot  and  spear  and  shield 

And  the  banner  of  the  King  ! 

And  in  the  camp  of  those  without 

Hot  tumult  and  cold  fear — 
For  the  traitor  only  dares  be  brave 

Until  his  King  be  near  ! 

We  armed  at  speed  and  sallied  forth. 

Sir  Hugh  was  at  our  head  ; 
He  set  his  teeth,  and  he  marked  his  path 

By  a  line  of  traitors,  dead. 

He  hacked  his  way  straight  to  the  churl 

Who  did  the  boy  to  death ; 
He  swung  his  sword  in  his  two  strong  hands. 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth. 

And  while  his  steel  was  held  there  fast. 

The  caitiflFs  round  him  pressed. 
And  he  died,  as  one  of  his  line  should  die. 

With  three  blades  in  his  breast. 

And  when  they  told  the  King  these  things 

He  turned  his  head  away, 
And  said,  ^  A  braver  man  than  I 

Has  fallen  for  me  this  day ! ' 

E.  Nesbit. 
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Critics  and  Criticised. 

NOVELISTS  are  still  complaining,  in  the  decent  obscurity  of 
the  Author,  that  they  are  not  well  treated  by  reviewers, 
Mr.  Ijewis  Morris,  also,  in  Murray's  Magazine,  talks  of  critics,  or 
of  some  critics,  in  a  dissatisfied  tone.     They  are  : 

'  A  mischievous  crew,  who,  whenever  a  book  of  verse  appears, 
are  always  ready  to  crush  it  with  vulgar  insults  or  unmerited 
neglect,  and  for  the  most  part  succeed/  Mr.  Morris's  own  poems, 
assuredly,  have  not  been  crushed — far  from  it — ^so  this  is  no  mere 
personal  wail.  Again,  critics,  or  rather  some  critics,  are  '  second- 
hand superior  persons  from  Grub  Street  or  Wall  Street '  (in  New 
York  City,  but  why?)  *with  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  Grammar.'  Also,  the  poet  has  to  endure  '  the  grotesque 
ill-will  of  foul-mouthed  Thersites,  and  Tom  Fool  belabouring  his 
betters'  with  his  professional  weapon.  Yet  again  we  hear  of 
'  latter-day  critics  larding  their  ill-nature  with  scraps  of  book- 
sellers' French,  stale  and  yet  raw.'  That  which  is  stale  will  serve 
but  poorly  as  lard,  and  what  is  '  booksellers'  French  ? '  Is  it  to 
be  found  in  catalogues,  is  it  veau  fawoe,  non  rognS,  ^puisS,  mar. 
rouge,  terms  in  booksellers'  French  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
lard  ill-nature  with?  These  are  mysteries,  but  clearly  Mr. 
Morris  is  ill  content.  The  novelists  mainly  regret  that  they  are 
noticed  in  batches  of  six  or  eight,  while  essays  and  histories  often 
get  a  separate  review.  But  novelists,  who,  by  the  way,  do  not 
always  grumble  in  grammar,  should  remember  that  they  are  very 
numerous.  Each  week  does  not  produce  eight  histories,  or  even 
eight  volumes  of  essays,  but  eight  novels  are  a  not  unusual  har- 
vest, perhaps  sixteen  new  novels  to  the  week  is  the  common 
average.  Of  the  yearly  eight  hundred,  perhaps  ten  are  really 
excellent.  Were  I  an  editor  {uTiberufen !),  methinks  I  would 
give  the  good  novels  a  separate  article,  and  even,  perhaps,  extend 
the  privilege  of  an  exclusive  pillory  to  very  bad  novels  by  very 
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well-known  hands.  Whether  this  would  make  the  well-known 
but  erring  hands  happier  is  another  question.  But  novelists 
must  remember  that,  if  only  one  column  apiece  were  given  to 
each  novel,  the  whole  paper  would  not  contain  what  must  be 
written  on  a  topic  of  the  scantiest  public  interest, 

#  • 
# 

As  a  being  who  has  been  a  good  deal  reviewed,  I  must  confess 

that  I  generally  think  I  know  a  good  deal  more  of  my  own  topic 

than  the  critics  know.    Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have 

ever  quite  shown  such  a  good  opinion  of  my  deathless  works  as  I 

myself  entertain.     Dr.  Johnson  only  once  had  what  he  called  his 

bellyful  of  wall  fruit,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  my  whack 

of  praise.     And,  even  if  I  got  it,  I  would  think  the  reviewer  an 

indiscriminate  person.     Frankly,  I  cannot  conceive  such  a  thing 

as  a  review  really  satisfactory  to  an  author.   We  should  remember 

this,  and  be  lenient  to  reviewers  when  they  are  kindly.     When 

they  are  not  kindly,  one  feels  like  the  French  gentleman  who 

cheated  at  cards.     '  It  is  true  I  cheat,  but  I  do  not  love  to  be 

told  it,'  said  this  philosopher.     Nor  does  one  love  to  be  told  that 

one  is  careless,  or  feeble,  or  tedious,  or  flippant,  or  vulgar,  though, 

goodness  knows,  it  may  all  be  true  enough.     So  really  to  be 

satisfied  with  one's  critics  is  not  in  nature. 

*  # 
# 

Mr.   Lewis  Morris,   very   genially  to  be  sure,  and  without 

naming  names,  finds  that  some  writers  of  verse  are  prolix ;  that 

others  (like  my  Lord  Tennyson)  have  selected  provincial  subjects, 

or,  like  Milton,  subjects  devoid  of  human  interest.   But  in  Milton's 

time  salvation  was  really  thought  a  matter  of  very  considerable 

moment,  and  Creation  interested  him  as  much  as  Evolution  can 

interest  anybody  now.     Then  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  holds  that  some 

modem  poets  who  write  dramas  after  the  Greek  model  are 

pedantic,  that  others  are  prolix,  and  others,  as  Mr.  Browning  and 

Mr.  Eossetti,  are  obscure,  while  others  dally  with  baUades  and 

triolets,    Mea  culpa,  Toea  maxima  culpa  I    But  I  never  thought 

it  was  poetry,  and  I  won't  do  it  again.     Thus,  perhaps,  if  we 

venture  to  put  names  to  the  modem  offenders,  we  find — let  us 

have  a  tabular  form — that  modem  poets  may  be  arranged  thus :  — 

Lord  Tennyson.         .         .        Provincial  in  subject. 

Mr.  Swinburne  o     ^  ,    ,. 

-,    ^  .         .        ?     Pedantic. 

Mr.  Bridges      j 

Mr.  William  Morris.       .        Prolix. 
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Mr.  BossETTi  )  ^, 


Tom 
Dick 
Harry 


Frivolous. 

Vexatious. 

Frenchified. 


Possibly  the  names  are  not  always  correctly  supplied :  that  is 
the  worst  of  the  allusive  style,  where  you  write  at  people.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  also  recognises  the  merits  of  some  of  the 
authors  criticised,  however  it  may  fare  with  Thomas,  Eichard,  and 
Henry.  As  to  Lord  Tennyson,  I,  for  one,  cannot  regard  the 
Arthurian  legends  as  'provincial.'  If  one  had  to  address  any 
reproach  to  the  Laureate,  it  would  be  in  the  words  of  Virgil 
to  Horace,  in  the  Dialoguea  dee  Morts^  by  Messire  Fran9ois  de 
Salignac  de  la  Motte-F^nelon,  *  il  y  a  des  choses  que  je  croirois 
un  peu  trop  toum^es.'  But  perhaps  this  is  *  a  scrap  of  booksellers' 
French,  stale  yet  raw.'  C!onceming  such  plays  as  ErechtheitSy 
are  we  to  call  them  pedantic  ?  That  is  for  every  man's  own  taste 
to  decide.  That  Mr.  Rossetti  is  not  always  very  clear,  that  Mr. 
Browning  is  not  constantly  lucid,  we  may  agree,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  William  Morris.  As  for  Henry,  Eichard,  and  Thomas, 
autant  en  emporte  le  vent  I  But,  surely,  here  be  criticisms  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  not  absolutely  laudatory.  Shall  we,  then,  call 
him  by  the  names  which  he  freely  confers  on  other  critics? 
Assuredly  not :  he  has  his  own  idea  of  how  poetry  should  be 
written,  he  does  not  approve  wholly  of  the  other  gentlemen,  and 
candidly  says  so.  But  then  we  have  all  a  right  to  do  as  much, 
and  putting  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  as  a  minstrel,  in  a  class  by  himself, 
let  us  leave  the  public  to  affix  its  own  epithets. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 

No  one  will  call  him  obscure,  or  pedantic,  very  much  less  will 
they  reproach  this  author  with  frivolity.  But  it  is  certain  that 
human  beings,  however  great  their  merits,  must  have  some  defect, 
and  certain  that  they  do  not  love  to  hear  of  it.  The  Eoman 
general,  in  his  triumph,  must  have  detested  the  slave  who 
whispered,  *  Thou  art  mortal,'  and  critics,  who  inherit  the  duty  of 
the  slave,  must  expect  to  be  unpopular.  Ah,  Thersites  and 
Margites,  if  one  only  knew  your  real  names  and  addresses,  how  one 
would  pay  you  out !  But  you  are  safe,  envious  slanderers,  in  your 
anonymous  lurking-places ;  and,  besides,  there  is  always  the  risk 
of  rushing  out  and  revenging  oneself  on  the  wrong  lady  or 
gentleman. 
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THE    COMPLETE    BUNGLER. 

Scene  I. 

Hampshire. 

PiscATOR  Anglds.  [Fin  de  Sikle.)    Piscator  Scotus. 

ScotuB. — Well,  now  let's  go  to  your  sport  of  angling.  Where, 
Master,  is  your  river  ? 

Anglus. — Marry,  'tis  here ;  mark  you,  this  is  the  famous  Test. 

Scotua. — What,  Master,  this  dry  ditch  ?  There  be  scarce  three 
inches  of  water  in  it. 

AnghjbS. — ^Patience,  Scholar,  the  water  is  in  the  meadows,  or 
Master  Oakley,  the  miller,  is  holding  it  up.  Nay,  let  us  wait  here 
some  hour  or  so  till  the  water  is  turned  on.  Or  perchance. 
Scholar,  for  the  matter  of  five  shillings.  Master  Oakley  will  even 
raise  his  hatches,  an  you  have  a  crown  about  you. 

Scotus, — I  like  not  to  part  with  my  substance,  but,  as  needs 
must,  here.  Master,  is  the  coin  you  hint  at. 

[Exit  Anglus  to  the  Mill.    He  returns. 

Anglus. — Now,  Scholar,  said  I  not  so  ?  The  water  is  turned 
on  again,  and,  lo  you,'  at  the  tail  of  yonder  stream,  a  fair  trout  is 
rising.     You  shall  see  a  touch  of  our  craft. 

[Anglus  crawls  on  his  belly  into  a  tuft  of  nettles^ 
where  he  kneels  and  flicks  his  fly  for  about 
ten  minutes. 

Anglus. — Alas,  he  has  ceased  rising,  and  I  am  grievously 
entangled  in  these  nettles.  Come,  Scholar,  but  warily,  lest  ye 
fright  my  fish,  and  now  disentangle  my  hook. 

Scotus. — Here  is  your  hook,  but,  marry,  my  fingers  tingle 
shrewdly  with  the  nettles ;  also  I  marked  the  fish  hasting  up 
stream. 

Anglus. — Nay,  come,  we  shall  even  look  for  another. 

Scotus. — Oh,  Master,  what  is  this  ?  That  which  but  now  was 
dry  ditch  is  presently  salad  bowl!  Mark  you  how  the  green 
vegetables  cover  the  waters !     We  shall  have  no  sport. 

Anglus. — Patience,  Scholar ;  'tis  but  Master  Hedgel/s  men, 
cutting  the  weeds  above.  We  may  rest  us  some  hour  or  two,  till 
they  go  by.     Or,  perchance,  for  a  matter  of  five  shillings 

Scotus. — ^Nay,  Master,  this  English  angling  is  over  costly. 
The  rent  of  your  ditch  is  high,  the  expenses  of  travel  are  ruinous. 
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In  crawling  through  your  nettles  and  thistles  I  have  scratched 
my  figu5e,  and  torn  my  raiment,  and  I  may  not  pay  the  labourer  to 
cease  labouring  in  his  industry. 

Anglua, — ^Why  then,  pazienza,  Scholar,  or  listen  while  I  sing 
that  sweet  ditty  of  country  contentment  and  an  angler's  life,  writ 
by  worthy  Master  Hackle  long  ago. 

SONG. 

The  Angler  hath  a  jolly  life 

\Mio  by  the  rail  runs  down, 
And  leaves  his  business  and  his  wife. 

And  all  the  din  of  town. 
The  wind  down  stream  is  blowing  straight. 

And  nowhere  cast  can  he  ; 
Then  lo,  he  doth  but  sit  and  wait 

In  kindly  company. 

Or  else  they  turn  the  water  off, 

Or  folk  be  cutting  weed. 
While  he  doth  at  misfortune  scoff, 

From  every  trouble  freed. 
Or  else  he  waiteth  for  a  rise. 

And  ne'er  a  rise  may  see ; 
For  why,  there  are  not  any  flies 

To  bear  him  company 

Or,  if  he  mark  a  rising  trout, 

He  straightway  is  caught  up, 
And  then  he  takes  his  flasket  out. 

And  drinks  a  rousing  cup. 
Or  if  a  trout  he  chance  to  hook, 

Weeded  and  broke  is  he, 
And  then  he  finds  a  godly  book 

Instructive  company. 

What  think  you  of  my  song,  Scholar?  'Tis  choicely  musical. 
What,  he  is  gone !  A  pest  on  those  Northerners ;  they  have  no 
manners.  Now,  methinks  I  do  remember  a  trout  called  George, 
a  heavy  fellow  that  lies  ever  under  the  arch  of  yonder  bridge, 
where  there  is  shelter  from  the  wind.     Ho  for  George ! 

[Exit  sivging. 
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Scene  II. 

A  Bridge. 
Enter  Anglus. 
Anglvs. — ^Now  to  creep  like  your  Indian  of  Virginia  on  the 
prey,  and  angle  for  George.     Ffidth,  he  is  a  lusty  trout ;  many  a 
good  Wickham  have  I  lost  in  George. 

[He  ensconces  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  thorn  buSh. 

Anglus. — There  he  is,  I  mark  his  big  back  fin.  Now  speed 
me,  St.  Peter,  patron  of  all  honest  anglers  I  But  first,  to  dry 
•my  fly ! 

[He  flicks  his  fly  for  ten  minutes.  Enter  Boy  on 
Bridge.  Anglus  m/tkes  his  cast,  too  short. 
Boy  heaves  a  great  stone  from  the  Bridge. 
Exit  George.    Exit  Boy. 

Anglus. — Oh,  Mass  !  verily  the  angler  hath  need  of  patience! 
That  boy  hath  spoiled  my  sport,  and  were  it  not  that  swearing 
frights  the  fish,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say  an  oath  or 
twain.  But,  ha,  here  come  the  swallows,  hawking  low  on  the 
stream.  Now,  were  but  my  Scholar  here,  I-  could  impart  to  him 
much  honest  lore  concerning  the  swallow,  and  other  birds.  But 
where  she  hawks,  there  fly  must  be,  and  fish  will  rise,  and,  look 
you,  I  do  mark  the  trout  feeding  in  yonder  ford  below  the  plank 
bridge. 

[Anglus  steals  off,  and  gingerly  takes  up  his  position. 

Anglus.-^MATTj,  that  is  a  good  trout  under  the  burdock  ! 

[He  is  caught  up  in  the  burdock,  aiid  breaks  his  tackle* 

Anglus. — Now  to  knot  a  fresh  cast.  Marry,  but  they  are 
feeding  gaily  I  How  kindly  is  the  angler's  life ;  he  harmeth  no 
fish  that  swims,  yet  the  Spectator  deemeth  ours  a  cruel  sport. 
Ah,  good  Master  Townsend  and  learned  Master  Hutton,  little  ye 
wot  of  our  country  contents.  So,  I  am  ready  again,  and  this 
Whitchurch  dun  will  beguile  yonder  fish,  I  doubt  not.  Many, 
how  thick  the  flies  come,  and  how  the  fish  do  revel  in  this 
merciful  provender  that  Heaven  sendeth  1  Verily  I  know  not  at 
which  of  these  great  fellows  to  make  my  essay. 

[Enter  thirty-four  caUow  young  ducks,  swimming 
up  stream.  The  ducks  chevy  the  flies,  taking 
them  out  of  the  very  mouths  of  the  trout. 
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Anglua. — Oh,  mercy.  I  have  hooked  a  young  duck !  Where 
is  my  landing-net  ?     Nay,  I  have  left  it  under  yonder  elm ! 

[flie  struggles  with  the  young  duck.     By  the 
conclusion  of  the  fray  the  Rise  is  over. 

Anglus. — I  have  saved  my  fly,  but  lo,  the  trout  have  ceased 
to  feed,  and  will  rise  no  more  till  after  sunset.  Well,  '  a  merry 
heart  goes  all  the  way ! '  And  lo,  here  comes  my  Scholar.  Ho, 
tunaway,  how  have  you  sped  ? 

Scotus. — ^Not  ill.  Here  be  my  spoils,  great  ones ;  but  how 
feint-hearted  are  your  southern  trout ! 

Anglus, — That  fet  fellow  is  a  good  three  pounds  by  the  scales. 
But,  Scholar,  with  what  fly  caught  ye  these,  and  where  ? 

Scotus. — Marry,  Master,  in  a  Mill-tail,  where  the  water  lagged 
not,  but  ran  free ;  nor  with  no  fly,  but  with  an  artificial  penk,  or 
minnow.  It  was  made  by  a  handsome  woman  that  had  a  fine 
hand,  and  wrought  for  Master  Brown,  of  Aberdeen.  The  mould, 
or  body  of  the  minnow,  is  of  parchment,  methinks,  and  he  hath 
fins  of  copper,  all  so  curiously  dissembled  that  it  will  beguile  any 
sharp-sighted  trout  in  a  swift  stream.  Men  call  it  a  Phantom, 
Master ;  wilt  thou  not  try  ray  Phantom  ? 

Anglus, — ^Begone,  sirrah.  I  took  thee  for  an  angler,  and  thou 
art  but  a  poaching  knave ! 

Scotus, — Knave  thyself!     I  will  break  thy  head ! 

Anglus. — Softly,  Scholar.  Here  comes  good  Master  Hedgely, 
who  will  see  fair  play.     Now  lie  there,  my  coat,  and  have  at  you  ! 

[They  fight.     ScX)TUS  is  knocked  down. 

Anglus. — Half-minute  time !  Time  is  up !  Master  Hedgely, 
in  my  dry  fly  box  thou  wilt  find  a  little  sponge  for  moistening  of 
my  casting  lines.  Wilt  thou,  of  thy  courtesy,  throw  it  up  for  my 
Scholar  ?  And  now.  Scholar,  trust  me,  thy  guard  is  too  low.  I 
hope  thou  bearest  no  malice. 

Scotus. — ^None,  Master.  But,  lo !  I  am  an  hungered  ;  wilt 
thou  taste  my  cates  ?  Here  I  have  bread  slices  and  marmalade 
of  Dundee.     This  fishing  is  marvellous  hungry  work. 

Anglus. — Gladly  will  I  fall  to,  but  first  say  me  a  grace — 
Benedictus  benedicati  Where  is  thine  usquebaugh?  Many, 
'tis  the  right  Talisker ! 

Scotus. — And  now,  Master,  wherefore  wert  thou  wroth  with 
me  ?     Came  we  not  forth  to  catch  fish  ? 

Anglus. — Nay,  marry,  Scholar,  but  to  fish  with  the  dry  fly. 
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Now  this,  humanly  speaking,  is  impossible;  natheless  it  is 
rare  sj)ort.  But  for  your  fish,  as  they  were  ill  come  by,  let  us 
even  give  them  to  good  Master  Hedgely  here,  and  so  be  merry 
till  the  sedges  come  on  in  the  late  twilight.  And,  trust  me,  this 
is  the  rarest  fishing,  and  the  peacefulest ;  only  see  that  thou  fish 
not  with  the  wet  fly,  for  that  is  Anathema.  So  shall  we  have 
light  consciences. 

Scotvs, — ^And  light  baskets ! 

Anglus. — Ay,  it  may  be  so. 

# 
If  ever  there  was  a  work  of  art  which  exactly  *  filled  the  bill ' 
it  is  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  Whxit's  Bred  in  the  Bone}  This  narrative 
obtained  the  prize  of  1,000Z.,  offered  by  the  spirited  proprietor  of 
Tit-Bits,  and  it  richly  deserved  that  guerdon.  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
has  proved  that  he  can  be  the  Mont^pin  of  English  romance,  as, 
no  doubt,  he  could  be  the  Bourget,  or  the  Ohnet,  or  the  Gyp,  or 
the  Howells,  if  he  chose.  Whafs  Bred  in  the  Bone  is  what  you 
can  recommend  to  a  friend,  to  a  friend  who,  like  Mr.  Thackeray, 
likes  his  novels  hot  and  strong,  which  is  my  own  taste.  Having 
come  down  to  the  country  expressly  to  read  the  Meleteniata  of 
the  learned  Nitzsch,  I  unwaringly  purchased  Whafs  Bred,  &c. 
What's  Nitzsch,  I  ask,  compared  to  such  a  rival  ?  Here  is  every- 
thing that  fiction  (for  Tit-Bits)  should  have.  It  was  a  pity  to 
waste  the  villain  so  early,  but,  even  when  throttled,  he  did  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  Then  the  Q.C. !  What  one  likes  (to 
quote  M.  de  Montepin)  is  his  nature  primesauti^e.  In  the 
spring  a  Q.C.'s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  crime.  There 
is  an  inconvenient  entry  in  a  parish  register,  and  he  means  to 
cut  it  out  (p.  204).  It  is  usually  Baronets  who  do  this,  not 
knowing  that  copies  are  kept — ^at  the  Eegistry  Office,  I  think.  A 
Q.C.  would  have  known,  but  not  a  reader  of  Tit-Bits.  Then, 
when  he  has  committed  an  accidental  homicide,  what  would  a 
Q.C.  do  ?  Give  himself  up  to  justice  ?  Not  at  all ;  hide  the 
body  in  a  dell,  on  the  other  hand,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
authorities.  Even  the  printer  has  had  a  lucky  stroke ;  he  talks 
of  a  man's  *  stentorious  breathing.'  The  voice  of  Stentor  was 
loud ;  about  his  breathing  we  know  little.  But  these  are  trifles. 
This  is  an  excellent  novel.  The  hereditary  snake  dance  with  the 
boa  (not  constrictor)  is  perfectly  delightful  and  original.  The 
Twins,  more  or  less  Corsican,  are  admirable.     Then  the  villain  is 
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not  a  minor  poet,  as  usual,  but  a  musician,  which  is  really  more 
probable ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  minor  poets  had  a  holiday, 
or  were  even  promoted  to  the  rank  of  hero.  To  judge  by  the 
language  of  some  haughty  critics,  one  might  think  that  to  write  a 
novel  of  this  kind  is  an  easy  thing,  which  any  one  can  do.  But 
it  is,  perhaps,  as  rare  a  gift  as  the  composition  of  the  most 
*  cultured '  fiction.  The  first  thing  is  to  empoigner^  to  grip  your 
public,  and  that  is  the  chief  and  greatest  difficulty.  No  mere 
accumulation  of  crimes  will  do  it ;  the  special  narrative  genius  is 
wanted,  that  which  holds  the  student  as  the  Ancient  Mariner 
held  the  Wedding  Gruest,  with  his  glittering  eye.  Criticism 
should  cry  in  the  streets  that  this  is  the  one  thing  needful,  not 
analysis,  nor  culture,  nor  epigram,  nor  this,  nor  that,  which  is 
all  very  well,  but  only  comes  into  play  when  the  attention  is 
caught,  as  Mr.  Allen  catches  it,  now,  as  often  previously. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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The  Mischief  of  Monica. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 
CHAPTER  XXXI. 

l-HE    HEART-WHOLE    WOMAN. 

Who  hath  talked  of  weeping  7    Yet 

There  is  something  at  my  heart 
Gnawing,  I  would  fain  forget ; 

And  an  aching,  and  a  smart. — C.  6.  Rossetti. 

MONICA'S  insinuation  in  regard  to  young  Rowland  was  made 
just  as  the  sisters  were  re-entering  their  own  domain,  after 
their  successftd  call  in  Queen's  Crate. 

It  was  not,  as  we  know,  well  received  by  Bell. 

'  I  am  sure  he  never  thought  of  ihat^^  she  cried,  as  soon  as 
wrath  and  confusion  would  let  her  speak.  *  And  I  am  sure  I  did 
not,  and  never  should.  It  is  too  bad  of  you,  Monica,  to  put  such 
an  idea  into  one's  head.  I  was  only  thinking  of  him  as  a — as  a 
host,  as  someone  to  be  talked  to,  who  was  busy  looking  after  us, 
and  very  kind,  and  pleasant,  and  amusing — he  really  was  very 
amusing ;  but  if  you  think  I  asked  you  afterwards  about  his  being 
considered  good-looking,  because — because — oh !  I  am  very  angry 
with  you,  Monica !     I  am  indeed,  Monica ! ' 

*  I  am  most  dreadfully  penitent.  Bell.' 
'  You  are  laughing  at  me  again  now.' 

*  Laughing  ?  Oh,  no :  not  laughing.  Not  laughing  much.  Or 
if  I  am,  what's  in  a  laugh  any  more  than  in  a  rose  ?     Seriously, 
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my  dear,  this  is  no  laughing  matter.  WTien  I  saw  you  and  Mr. 
Eowland  in  such  very  close  conversation  together,  and  so  very 
well  pleased  with  each  other,  I  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  laugh. 
I  said  to  my  wise  self,  "  This  will  never  do.  My  good  sister 
is  not  to  play  the  fool  as  I  have  played  it,"  and  I  meant  to  give  a 
little  piece  of  admonition  on  the  subject.  But  anon  I  take  note 
of  your  friend — I  observe  he  pays  me  no  attention — (you  had 
your  day  in  regard  to  that  complaint,  Bell ;  it  is  my  day  now) — 
and  I  think  my  own  thoughts.  When  my  dear  sister  asks  so 
sweetly  and  seriously,  with  such  a  heavenly  innocence  in  her 
accents,  for  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Beauty  Eowland's  looks,  I  think 
them  still  more.  On  the  whole  they  are  pleasant  thoughts.  I 
might  go  on  with  the  series  under  very  little  encouragement.' 

But  Isabel  was  not  to  be  won.  She  had  been  so  genuinely 
unconscious,  so  absolutely  straightforward  in  her  simplicity,  that 
it  did  seem  as  if  she  should  not  have  been  the  victim  of  mirth 
and  slyness. 

Bell  was  slower  of  temperament  than  her  sister.  Monica's 
blood  galloped  in  her  veins;  Bell's  stole  along.  When  a  new 
idea  came  to  Monica,  it  burst  in  upon  her,  carrying  all  before  it ; 
the  same  would  be  admitted  cautiously  and  reluct«mtly  into  Bell's 
mind. 

Monica  was  now  all  alive  to  another  aspect  of  life  than  any 
which  had  ever  before  been  presented  to  her.  Bell  was  not  so  sure 
about  this  aspect. 

Her  timid  nature  clung  to  old  traditions.  Her  more  sluggrish 
imagination  had  never  at  any  time  busied  itself  with  speculative 
theories  and  deductions ;  so  that  long  after  the  quicker  and  more 
reflective  elder  had  learned  to  despise  and  suspect,  the  younger 
was  still  being  guided  by  Colonel  Lavenham's  maxims. 

Thus  in  the  revolution  of  ideas  which  had  travelled  swiftly 
over  the  spirit  of  the  former,  the  latter  had  had  but  a  very  minor 
share.  She  had  been  borne  along  by  Monica's  side  on  the  breast 
of  the  strong  current  which  swept  across  her  sister's  souL  She 
had  agreed  to  all  Monica  said  because  it  was  Monica  who  spoke ; 
but  with  it  all,  in  secret  she  still  held  to  a  few  dogged  reservations 
with  a  tenacity  which  did  credit  to  her  fibre. 

One  of  these  reservations  was  in  regard  to  old  friends  and  new. 
Bell  would  be  obstinately  silent  when  Monica  railed  against  the 
world  which  had,  if  we  may  so  speak,  borne  and  bred  them.  It 
made  her  uneasy,  even  though  she  had  no  defence  to  offer ;  and 
as  her  former  life  had  suited  her  easy  nature  better  in  all  respects 
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ttan  it  had  accommodated  itself  to  the  higher  spirit  of  her  sister, 
it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  she  should  still  look  back  upon 
it  with  longings  and  regrets.  She  was  also  a  fiill  year  younger 
than  Monica,  though  that  perhaps  did  not  greatly  signify.  The 
pair  had  made  their  d^vi  together,  the  Lavenhams  having  been 
impatient  of  the  success  which  was  expected  to  attend  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beautiful  orphans,  and  reluctant  to  wait  till  Isabel 
was  arrived  at  the  accredited  age. 

It  ¥dll  thus  be  understood  that,  although  at  nineteen  years  old 
the  younger  Miss  Lavenham  was  in  some  respects  a  woman  of  the 
world,  with  twenty-fold  the  experience  of  many  a  mature  matron, 
she  still  beheld  it  fresh,  sparkling,  inviting ;  was  still  unwilling 
to  believe  that  it  could  ever  be  anything  else. 

Partly  from  the  tender  consideration  for  a  weaker  creature 
incident  to  one  possessed  of  infinite  force  of  character,  and  partly 
from  a  desire  to  shut  her  own  eyes  and  see  only  what  she  chose  to 
see,  Monica  had  kept  to  herself  much  of  the  knowledge  which  her 
strange  life  brought,  and  it  was  only  during  the  past  few  weeks 
that  Isabel  had  come  to  perceive  how  diflferently  the  two  must 
always  have  felt.  Monica  had  at  once  loved  and  hated,  clung 
to  and  repulsed,  feared  and  scorned  the  world  she  lived  in.  While 
firmly  implanted,  as  she  believed,  in  its  midst,  she  had  scoffed  at 
it  and  made  light  of  it ;  subsequently,  in  the  uprooting  and  de- 
molition which  had  followed,  it  had  obtained  in  her  eyes  a  fictitious 
value  and  endearment ;  finally,  she  was  by  one  rapid  transition 
and  another  fast  throwing  it  off  altogether. 

This  will  serve  to  explain  to  my  readers  Monica  Lavenham's 
attitude  towards  the  young  man  whom  she  thought,  and  not  un- 
warrantably, had  been  attracted  by  her  sister.  '  Why  not  ? '  she 
inquired  of  herself.  '  He  is  a  gentleman ;  not  a  fine  gentleman,  not 
a  smart  man, — but  a  gentleman  all  the  same.  She  would  never  be 
ashamed  of  him, — he  would  never  give  her  any  occasion  to  be 
ashamed  of  him.  Then  he  is  rich,  and  could  offer  a  comfortable 
home.  Lastly,  he  has  a  devoted  sister,  who  on  the  slightest  en- 
couragement is  ready  to  break  out  in  songs  of  praise  loud  enough 
to  fill  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  He  must  be  a  good  fellow,  I  should 
say — a  good,  steady,  work-a-day  husband,  who  would  suit  Bell 
down  to  the  ground.  No  trouble — no  temper — no  anything.  As 
for  his  beauty — oh !  dear  me,  yes,—  anything  she  likes  to  call  it. 
He  has  an  immaculate  nose,  irreproachable  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a 
superb  head  of  hair.  N.B. — He  ought  to  have  it  cut.  I  will  cry 
dittp  to  every  other  conmiendation,  but  if  she  says  his  hair  is  not 
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too  long,  I  will  make  a  stand.  It  is  very  pretty  hair,  pretty  and 
well  brushed, — but  he  must  go  to  the  hairdresser  if  he  is  to  become 
my  brother-in-law.  The  shorter  a  man's  hair  is  kept,'  continued 
this  excellent  authority,  with  decision,  '  the  better ;  especially  when 
it  waves ' ;  and  on  a  sudden  her  eyes  took  a  far-away  look,  a  little 
smile  crept  over  her  lips,  and  she  woke  up  presently  with  a  sigh, 
to  wish  she  had  not  been  thinking  again  of  Harry  Dorrien.^ 

Bell,  however,  hardly  got  on  so  fast.  The  Bowlands  were 
still  to  her  only  the  Bowlands.  The  house  in  Queen's  Gate  only 
the  'pis  dUer  to  which  their  weary  steps  and  sinking  hearts  had 
turned  when  Belgrave  Square  and  Eaton  Square  drove  them 
unrelentingly  away.  And  though  she  had  enjoyed  herself  within 
the  fire-lit  oasis,  and  found  an  amusing  companion  in  her  host,  she 
was  astonished  to  find  that  Monica  should,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, 
*  even '  her  to  the  level  which  Monica's  words  indicated.  Practical 
Monica  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  view  of  the  subject. 

*  It  is  sheer  nonsense,  however ' — she  pursued  the  above  rumin- 
ations impetuously.  '  I  must  set  myself  to  work  oflF  all  such  little- 
ness. It  is  not  pride, — I  could  understand  pride, — ^but  Bell  never 
was  proud, — she  has  no  right  to  begin  being  proud, — and  besides, 
she  is  Tiot  proud,'  emphatically  and  illogically.  '  She  is  just  a 
goose,'  continued  the  elder  sister,  with  a  sister's  impartial  frank- 
ness. '  And  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  I  must  not  allow  her  to  be 
a  goose.  I  am  sure  I  only  wish  there  were  something  in  it.  I 
only  hope  there  may  be.  Queen's  Gate  ? — why  not  Queen's  Gate  ? 
Bell  might  be  as  happy  in  Queen's  Gate  as  anywhere  else.  I  am 
sure  Aunt  Fanny  used  to  visit  there,  though  it  happened  that  we 
forgot  if  she  did.  She  must  have  visited  there — of  course  she 
visited  there.  And  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  does  it 
matter  whether  she  did  or  not?  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous — 
it  is  idiotic  to  think  so  much  about  such  things.  I  always 
felt  it  was  so ;  though  I  talked  like  the  rest,  and  was  as  silly 
as  anybody.  Six  months  ago  I  should  have  said,  "  Where  is 
Queen's  Gate?"  with  quite  as  good  an  air  as  Bell  did  the 
other  day,  though  I  should  have  known  perfectly,  even  to  a 
square  inch,  the  head  and  the  tail  of  it.  It  is  a  very  nice  part 
too — nice  and  open — and  the  houses  are  magnificent.  If  Bell  can 
think  Ernest  Eowland  a  handsome  man,  she  may  very  well  think 
his  home  a  handsome  house.  And  if  she  does  not  think  it ' — ^a 
pause — *  she  has  just  got  to  think  it,'  concluded  Miss  Lavenham, 
with  the  authority  of  a  commander-in-chief  disposing  of  a 
drummer  boy. 
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Accordingly,  *  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Eowland  belonged  to  the 
"  Junior  Carlton," '  observed  she  one  day,  when  the  two  came  in  to 
find  a  certain  card  on  their  table.  '  The  "  Junior  Carlton," '  pro- 
ceeded Monica,  taking  it  up,  and  eyeing  the  superscription. 

'  I  don't  see  that  that  is  anything,*  rejoined  her  sister,  who 
was  still  somewhat  tart  upon  the  subject.  '  Anyone  may  belong 
to  a  club,  I  suppose.' 

*  Then  you  suppose  very  wrongly,  my  dear.  To  belong  to  a 
good  club— to  so  good  a  club  as  the  "  Junior  Carlton  " — argues  a 
certain  status  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  always  thought  something  of, 
especially  among  men.     The  "  Junior  Carlton  " '  she  paused. 

'  I  suppose  Mr.  Dorrien  belongs  to  it,'  quoth  Bell,  a  little 
maliciously. 

'  Yes,  he  does  ' — Monica  affected  to  perceive  nothing — *  he 
does,  and  what  I  was  wondering  was,  can  it  have  been  he  who  put 
Mr.  Bowland  up  for  it  ?     I  know  they  are  friends.' 

^  Oh  !  Monica,  friends  ! ' 

*  I  tell  you  they  are  friends,'  with  some  asperity.  '  I  knew 
that  long  ago.  Everyone  likes  the  Rowlands,  and  Lady  Dorrien 
herself  told  me  that  she  did  not  know  how  it  was  she  had  never 
called  upon  them.  I  remember  her  very  words  were,  "  Harry  is 
such  friends  with  the  eldest  son."  ' 

'  So  that  is  why  you  have  taken  him  up  so  warmly? ' 
'  Absurd ! '  But  Monica  coloured.  '  As  if  Mr.  Rowland 
needed  to  be  "  taken  up  "  by  me  or  by  anyone,'  she  continued 
briskly.  *  If  you  don't  like  him,  dorCt  like  him,  and  see  no  more 
of  him, — but  for  goodness'  sake  let  us  have  the  truth  about  it. 
Nobody  wants  to  force  your  inclinations,  as  it  is  called ;  but  if 
you  begin  to  pretend  that  he  is  not  good  enough  for  you,  and  all 
that  kind  of  silly,  foolish,  school-girlish  rubbish,'  tone  and  emphasis 
rising  with  every  word,  '  you  will  make  a  perfect  laughing-stock 
of  yourself,  and  you  will  meet  with  no  sympathy  from  m«.' 

*  I  never  said  he  was  not  good  enough — I  never  said  such  a 
word,  Monica.' 

'You  meant  it,  and  you  looked  it.     You  turned  down  the 

comers  of  your  prim  mouth  at  his  card ' 

* — Only  because  you  made  such  a  fuss  about  it.' 
'  I  made  no  fuss  about  it.  I  said  that  I  did  not  know  that 
Mr.  Rowland  belonged  to  the  "  Junior  Carlton,"  and  neither  I  did. 
You  were  on  the  look-out  for  a  chance  of  being  disagreeable,  and 
so  you  snapped  at  me.  You  would  not  have  said  what  you  did 
Qboi^tr—other  people,  if  you  had  not  meant  to  be  disagreeable/ 
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'  What  oiherpeople  ? ' 

But  M onioa  inarched  out  of  the  room. 

She  was  not  so  angry,  however,  but  that  she  smiled  to  herself 
as  soon  as  she  was  on  the  stairs.  '  She  is  left  sta&ding  with  his 
card  in  her  hand/  she  nodded.  '  Oh,  my  dear  Bell,  I  don't  fancy 
you  will  ask,  "  Where  is  Queen's  Gate  ?  "  another  time.' 

On  the  next  occasion  when  Mr.  Rowland  called,  the  young 
ladies  were  at  home. 

It  was  a  raw,  foggy,  miserable  day,  and  the  lamps  were  flaring 
in  the  little  street  outside.  Within,  the  house  was  only  half-lit — 
not  sufficiently  illuminated  to  be  cheerful,  but  reluctantly  and  as 
it  were  grudgingly  accorded  a  glimmer,  which  was  barely  sufficient 
to  unravel  the  gloom.  A  solitary  gas  jet  was  burning,  where  three 
or  four  others  were  turned  oflF. 

In  the  Miss  Lavenhams'  parlour  each  sister  had  a  novel  in 
her  hand,  her  feet  on  the  fender,  and  a  candle  at  her  elbow,  by 
whose  light  she  was  reading.  The  two  chairs  were  pulled  round 
in  front  of  a  rather  disorderly  grate,  in  which  the  fire  had  burned 
low,  and  where  ashes  largely  predominated. 

In  truth,  the  whole  small,  shabby  apartment  was  at  the  worst ; 
and  as  its  occupants  sprang  to  their  feet  on  the  entrance  of  a 
new  comer,  each  was  cruelly  conscious  of  its  being  so.  They  had 
not  expected  anyone  ;  and  though  of  course  aware  that,  in  London 
especially,  one  should  always  believe  in  the  unexpected,  so  few 
and  far  between  had  been  their  visitors  hitherto  that  they  had 
allowed  a  dismal  afternoon  to  drift  away,  and  had  settled  themselves 
down  to  read  some  of  the  new  books  lent  by  Gertrude  Bowland, 
without  paying  heed  to  the  cheerless  aspect  of  their  abode. 

'  Even  our  miserable  little  messy  tea  was  on  the  table,'  said 
Bell,  afterwards,  *  with  its  horrid  little  tray,  and  cups  of  common 
china.  I  wcw  so  ashamed — ^weren't  you,  Monica  ?  And  he  had 
never  been  to  see  us  before — I  mean,  he  had  never  been  let  in 
before.  It  was  so  dreadfully  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  come 
on  such  a  day  ! ' 

*  Oh,  well,  we  put  it  to  rights  before  he  left,  I  think,'  replied 
her  sister,  hopefully.  *  And  he  knows  we  are  only  in  lodgings,  so 
that  we  cannot  be  expected  to  have  things  comfortable.' 

'  But  we  do  sometimes  have  them  comfortable— that  was  the 
worst  of  it.  We  can  at  least  make  the  room  look  tidy  and  bright. 
The  day  liady  Annette  called,  we  were  looking  as  nice  as  possible. 
It  was  that  which  made  it  so  tiresome/  and  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  tears  in  her  mortified  tone. 
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Monica  could  not  help  laughing.  '  You  would  have  preferred 
to  have  had  Lady  Annette  come  on  the  unlucky  day,  and  Mr. 
Bowland  on  the  lucky  day  ?  * 

'  Pshaw !  *  said  Isabel,  turning  away. 

'  Now,  my  dear  Bell,  don't  "  Pshaw !  "  at  me — 'tis  of  no  use, 
and  only  breeds  ill-will.  We  have  had  our  little  quarrel  on  the 
subject,  and  now  we  are  good  fidends  again,  and  are  going  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  amicably.  I  was  as  much  annoyed  as  you  were 
to-day.  I  was  red  to  the  very  roots  of  my  hair  when  that  dread- 
ful girl  with  her  dreadful  accent  bawled  out  "  Mr.  Riaowland !  " 
and  flung  him  into  the  room  without  giving  us  a  moment's 
warning.  But  when  I  saw  how  very  little  of  it  all  he  seemed  to 
see,  and  how  absolutely  none  of  it  all  he  seemed  to  feel,  I  own  I 
forgot  to  be  vexed,  and  thought  only  of — other  things.' 

'  Of  what  did  you  think,  Monica  ? '  said  Bell,  in  rather  a  low 
voice. 

*  Of  you,  dear,  for  one.  This  is  the  second  time  within  a  few 
days  that  this  visitor  has  been  here.  Meantime  we  have  been 
there.  When  either  there  or  here  it  is  the  same  thing.  Shall  I 
put  that  thing  into  words  ? '  smiling. 

*No,  no,  don't,  Monica,'  but  Bell  was  also  smiling.  'But, 
Monica,'  she  proceeded  after  a  momentary  pause,  '  if — of  course  I 
am  only  saying  "if" — but  if  it  were  as  you  think — do  you — I 

don't  quite  understand  how  you  are  so  anxious  that — that  I ' 

she  &ltered  and  paused. 

*  My  dear  sister,  do  not  try  to  imderstand.  I  don't  myself 
understand.  I  doubt  if  the  matter  is  understandable,  if  it  comes  to 
that.  All  I  know  is  this,  that  if  a  good  fellow  with  a  good  fortune 
comes  to  you  and  wishes  to  marry  you,  and  you  think  you  can 
like  this  good  fellow — let  me  see — it  will  be — it  will  be  ycywr  good 
fortune  if  you  secure  him.  See  that  ? '  and  without  giving  her 
sister  an  opportunity  of  replying,  she  ran  away. 

She  wanted  Bell  to  have  time  to  think.  Also  she  wanted  her 
to  be  eager  for  another  discussion ;  and  we  may  add,  for  the  benefit 
of  match-making  sisters,  that  in  each  of  these  aims  the  astute 
Miss  Lavenham  was  wise  to  admiration.  Before  the  next  meeting 
Mr.  Bowland  had,  thanks  to  her  discretion,  secured  his  outposts. 

*  Well,  did  you  find  them  in  ?  I  suppose  so,  since  you  are  so 
late  ? '  observed  Gertrude  on  his  return  to  Queen's  Gate,  on  the 
evening  in  question.  She  was  still  in  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  had 
herself  only  just  returned  firom  her  afternoon  drive. 

*  You  mean  the  Lavenhams  ?  How  did  you  know  I  was  going 
there  ? '  replied  be,  answering  one  question  by  another. 
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'  Oh,  I  knew,'  said  Gertrade,  smiling.  *  I  guessed.  That 
was  why  I  did  not  go.  Otherwise  I  should  have  looked  in  upon 
them,  for  I  passed  their  very  door,  driving  to  the  Shadwells' ; 
but  I  put  a  restraint  upon  my  feelings,  and  scarcely  allowed  myself 
even  to  look  up  at  their  windows.' 

'  Oh,  oh !  You  expect  me  to  believe  that  ?  Well,  if  you 
were  so  near,  you  might  have  given  me  a  lift  home.  I  had  to  find 
my  way  through  the  fog,  and  that  was  not  easy  coming  across 
the  Park.     The  fog ' 

* — ^Now,  my  dear  Ernest,  have  pity  on  me,  and  let  the  fog  alone. 

Tell  me  what  I  really  want  to  know.    You  saw  the  girls,  and ? ' 

She  looked  the  rest. 

'  And  they  will  be  delighted  to  dine  and  go  to  the  theatre  on 
any  night  we  fix.' 

'  That's  right.  Now,  what  night  shall  it  be  ?  This  is  Monday. 
Shall  we  say  Thursday  or  Friday  ?  ' 

'  Why  not  to-morrow  ?  * 

'  Too  soon,  I  should  think.' 

*  Too  soon  ?  Not  at  all,  at  MitcheH's  ;  Mitchell  has  stalls  up 
to  the  very  last.  We  did  not  fix  on  a  play,  but  I  was  to  consult 
you.     They  seemed  ready  for  anything.' 

'  I  am  so  glad,  Ernest.' 
'  Are  you,  Gertrude  ? ' 
He  drew  a  little  nearer. 

*  There  is  something  about  those  two,'  said  she,  putting  her  hand 
within  his  arm,  *  that  fascinates  me  just  as  it  does  you.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is,  but  I  like  to  look  at  them  ;  to  watch  them ;  to 
admire  their  pretty  ways  and  pretty  movements.  They  look  so 
perfect  altogether.  I  have  seen  such  girls  before,  seen  thetn 
sitting  up  in  carriages  in  the  Park,  and  at  picture  galleries  and 
concerts — at  all  sorts  of  public  places  in  London — but  I  do  not 
mind  owning  that  I  have  never,  no  never,  come  into  contact  with 
any  of  their  kind  before.  Down  at  Oldfield — (Oldfield  was  the 
fiowlands'  Lancashire  home), — where  we  had  our  first  peep  at 
them  ;  you  remember  how  it  was  ?  They  were  riding  with  poor 
Mr.  Schofield  round  by  the  honeysuckle  lane  one  warm  evening. 
I  thought  at  once  I  had  never  seen  two  more  lovely  girls.  And 
it  was  not  only  their  beauty ;  they  sat  so  gracefully,  and  talked 
so  charmingly  ;  but  oh,  my  dear  Ernest,  it  is  hardly  fair  in  me  to 
run  on  like  this ;  if  I,  a  woman,  have  an  actual  fit  of  hero- 
worship  for  Monica  and  Isabel,  what  must  you,  a  man,  feel  ? ' 

'  You  are  an  enthusiast,  Gertrude,'  but  he  looked  afifectionately. 
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*And  yet  they  say  that  women  never  can  appreciate  each 
other,'  pursued  she,  'Now,  when  I  am  with  Monica 
Lavenham ' 

<  —  Oh,  it  is  Monica,  is  it  ? '  A  faint  inflection  of  disappoint- 
ment in  his  tone. 

*  It  is  Monica  with  me,  but,'  said  Miss  Bowland  smiUng,  '  it  is 
just  as  well  it  is  not  Monica  with  you,  my  dear  brother.  I 
imagine  you  would  have  been  forestalled  in  that  quarter  had  it 
been.' 

'  You  mean,'  he  said,  '  by  Dorrien  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure ;  yes ;  by  Mr.  Dorrien.  Everybody  knows  it.  But 
as  soon  as  it  came  out  that  she  had  inherited  nothing  from  her 
uncle,  he  cried  off — at  least,'  apologetically,  *  that  is  what  every- 
body said.' 

Her  brother  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  '  It  was  true,'  he 
muttered ;  then  paused,  and  added  slowly,  *  and  yet  as  false  as  hell.' 

*  Oh,  Ernest,  what  a  word  to  use ! '  Miss  Bowland  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  words. 

'  liook  here,  Gertrude,'  said  he,  turning  round  to  face  her. 
'  I'll  tell  you  why  I  say  so.  It's  because  I  hnov) — I  know  the 
whole  truth  about  that  story ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  ever 
I  was  sorry  for  any  man  in  my  life,  I  was  for  poor  Harry  Dorrien.' 

'  Why,  Ernest,  I  never  heard  you  even  speak  of  it.' 

'  I  never  wished  to  speak  of  it.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  a 
fellow  does  not  speak  about.  When  I  heard  that  smooth-tongued, 
sneaking  Lionel  Camforth  going  about  whispering  and  sniggering, 
I  could  have  kicked  him.  He  always  made  himself  out  to  be 
such  a  friend  of  Dorrien's.  But  give  Lionel  a  chance  of  a  hit  in 
the  back,  no  matter  whose  back,  and  he  is  never  the  one  to  miss 
taking  it.' 

'  But  what  did  you  know  ? ' 

'  I  don't  suppose  it  matters  my  telling  you  now,'  said  he,  after 
thinking  for  a  moment.  '  I  travelled  up  to  town  with  Harry 
Dorrien  the  night  he  left  for  Australia.  He  was  simply  a  broken- 
hearted man.  Mind  you,  he  felt  the  shame  of  the  thing  as  well 
as  all  the  rest.  It  was  perfectly  maddening  to  him  not  only  to 
have  to  give  up  Miss  Lavenham,  but  to  have  to  do  so  in  such  a 
way — ^for  such  a  shabby  reason.  He  told  me  that  if  he  could 
have  done  anything — scraped  enough  together  by  any  sort  of 
means — he  would  have  been  at  her  feet  the  very  instant  he  knew 
she  was  penniless.  I  mean  penniless  as  regarded  Joseph  Scho- 
field's  money.    But  he  simply  has  not  » fisui^hing  of  his  Qwn,  and 
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neither  has  his  father  any  to  give  him.  It  appears  that  Sir 
Arthur  is  about  at  the  end  of  his  tether.  And  so  the  race  will  die 
out,  unless '  he  stopped. 

*  Unless  what  ?  ' 

'I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  I  am  afraid  it  is  all  up  with 
poor  Dorrien;  but  it  gives  me  a  certain  interest  in  Miss 
Lavenham/ 

'  Oh,  Ernest — oh,  fie  !     Oh,  Ernest,  you  hypocrite  ! ' 

'  I  did  not  say  that  it  gave  me  an  interest  in  Miss  Isabel 
Lavenham,  Gertrude.' 

'  Oh  ?     Oh,  I  understand.'     She  beamed  significance. 

*  If  I  succeed  in  my  own  hopes,'  replied  her  brother,  gazing 
steadfastly  into  the  glowing  embers,  *I  would  do  anything — 
anything  to  help  Dorrien.  My  only  fear  is,' — but  he  did  not  ex- 
jdain  what  that  fear  was.  In  his  secret  heart  he  had  a  foreboding 
of  evil. 


CHAPTEK  XXXII. 

A  JOYOUS  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 
Sorrows  remembered  sweeten  present  joy. — Pollok. 

November  passed,  and  with  December  days  came  December 
weather. 

The  winter  of  1870,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  peculiar 
severity,  and  frosty  days  and  bitter  nights  set  in  shortly  before 
Christmas.  On  Christmas  Eve  lakes,  rivers,  ponds  all  over  the 
country  were  bearing ;  and  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  skate, 
and  light-hearted  enough  to  think  of  nothing  but  skating,  were  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  at  the  prospect  before  them. 

'But  how  dismal  it  would  have  been  in  London!'  cried 
Isabel  Lavenham,  as  with  radiant  eyes  she  looked  out  from  the 
windows  of  a  railway  carriage,  upon  snowy  landscapes  skimming 
past  under  rose-tinted  skies.  *0h,  Monica,  to  think  what  we 
should  have  felt  if  we  had  been  all  alone  buttering  over  the  fire 
in  that  wretched  little  Albion  Street  on  this  Christmas  Eve ! ' 

The  sisters  were  flying  north  as  fast  as  an  express  train  could 
bear  them.  They  were  equipped  in  handsome  travelling  dresses, 
and  had  fur  wraps,  bags,  and  other  paraphernalia  in  the  carriage ; 
obviously  they  were  going  out  of  town  for  Christmas ;  as  obviously 
were  they  going  with  glad  hearts.    One  was  simply  brimming 
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over  with  excitement  and  joyous  anticipation ;  she  could  not  keep 
her  countenance  in  order ;  smiles  broke  out  at  every  moment 
without  any  apparent  provocation. 

The  face  of  the  other,  though  less  transformed  and  irradiated, 
wore  an  air  of  serenity  which  indeed  at  times  shaded  into  pen- 
siveness,  as  she  also  watched  the  frost-bound  country  scenes 
succeed  each  other,  and  with  her  mufif  cleared  the  trickling  panes 
that,  as  the  carriage  grew  warmer  inside,  sometimes  threatened 
to  obscure  her  view.        ' 

*  I  can  hardly  believe  it/  continued  Bell,  after  another  bright 
silence,  during  which  it  was  plain  that  happy  visions  danced 
before  her  eyes.  *  I  really  can  hardly  believe  it.  To  be  on  our 
way  back  already !  And  oh,  Monica,  to  be  so  glad  to  go !  I  never 
thought  to  see  the  dear  old  place  again ;  it  seems  years  and  years 
since  we  left  it !  And  that  dreadful  day  we  left,  we  thought  we  should 
never  return !  Even  then  I  felt  sorry,  more  sorry  than  I  liked  to 
allow ;  but  still  I  did  love  London,  and  the  thought  of  going  back 
to  London  kept  me  up.  But  now,  Monica,  do  you  not  shudder 
when  you  look  back  on  these  last  six  weeks  ?  London,  when  you 
are  "  out  of  it,"  when  you  are  poor,  and  cannot  go  to  things,  and 
have  nobody  come  near  you,  and  are  afraid  even  to  take  a  hansom 
for  fear  of  what  it  will  cost — oh,  London  is  a  dreadful  place  in 
November,  and  in  lodgings ! ' 

'  You  had  better  not  rail  too  much  against  London,  my  dear. 
I  expect  you  will  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  your  future  life 
there.' 

^  So  I  shall,  so  I  hope  I  shall.  Just  think  how  delightful  it 
will  be !  Ernest  says  his  fiather  means  to  give  us  that  house  in 
Queen's  Gate  for  our  very  own — it  is  to  be  his  wedding  present ; 
only  if  we  like  to  change  houses  with  him  every  now  and  then  we 
can  do  so ;  but  in  the  ftiture  Ernest  is  to  have  entire  control  of 
the  London  house,  and  Mr.  Rowland  will  stick  to  the  Liverpool 
house.' 

'  Hear  the  child ! '  cried  Monica,  merrily.  '  The  "  London 
house  "  and  the  "  Liverpool  house  "  indeed !  She  will  know  how 
to  take  control  of  both  houses  in  her  own  person  some  of  these 
days.  And  pray,  my  dear  young  merchant-princess,  what  is  to 
become  of  me  when  all  these  fine  arrangements  are  made  ?  Am  I 
to  go  on  "  buttering  over  the  fire  "  in  Albion  Street  ? ' 

*  Why,  you  ha&m^  Monica — ^what  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ? 
As  if— and  you  know  the  very  instant  it  was  settled,  how 
Ernest ' 
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' — Oh  yes,  "Emest"!'  Monica  made  a  mocking  fiuje. 
'  Ernest  is  all  that  is  honey-sweet  to  me,  of  course.  And  well  he 
may  be;  he  owes  me  a  good  turn.  Well,  well,  my  dear,  we 
sha'n't  squabble.  I  daresay  there  will  be  an  inch  of  carpet  for  me 
in  your  gorgeous  mansion,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  you  will 
permit  me  to  sit  with  my  back  to  the  horses  in  your  grand 
carriage. 

*  You  siUy ! '  But  even  Bell  could  see  her  sister  was  jesting. 
*  Don't  you  wonder  what  Uncle  Lavenham  and  Aunt  Fanny  will 
say  ? '  she  cried  next.  '  They  ought  to  have  heard  by  this  time. 
Let  me  see.  We  ¥rrote  the  night  before  last.  I  suppose  we  ought 
to  have  ¥rritten  sooner,  but  you  wished  to  wait  till  everyone  had 
heard  from  everyone,  and  all  that.  Now  I  shall  be  curious  to  see 
how  they  will  take  it.' 

*  Set  your  curiosity  at  rest,'  observed  Monica,  drily.  '  If  you 
care  to  listen  to  me  I  can  give  you  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the 
scene.  Time,  10  A.M.  Breakfast  on  a  little  round  table,  in  the 
midst  of  many  more  little  round  tables,  in  the  morning-room  of 
the  best  hotel  of  Monte  Carlo.  Enter  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Lavenham ; 
not  quite  so  much  of  invalids  as  they  would  have  the  world 
generally,  and  their  dear  nieces  in  particular,  believe ;  in  &ct, 
quite  able  to  enjoy  having  their  breakfast  in  the  public  room,  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  counts  and  barons.  Then  they  open,  their 
letters — ^those  from  j)oor  dear  Monica  and  Isabel  last,  because  the 
poor  dear  girls  never  have  anything  to  say,  can  have  nothing  to 
say — and  because  doleful  accounts  of  London  fogs  and  London 
lodgings  are  not  appetising  for  the  morning  meal.  At  length, 
however,  they  do  open  "poor  dear  Bell's  "  letter.  They  open  yours 
first,  my  dear  Bell,  because  they  are  not  afraid  of  you ;  they  know 
you  are  a  grumbler ' 

' —  Monica,  you  should  not  call  me  a  grumbler.  Pray  do  not 
call  me  a  grumbler  before  Ernest ;  he  would  not  like  it ;  and  I  am 
sure  if  ever  I  did  grumble  a  little  at  one  time,  I  am  not  going  to 
do  so  any  more.' 

'  You  will  have  wondrous  little  to  grumble  at ;  but,  however — 
(Mrs.  Schofield  again.  Bell ;  it  is  the  "  coming  event"  of  her  presence 
which  "  casts  its  shadow  before."  By  the  way,  I  shall  go  over  to 
see  Mrs.  Schofield  at  once,  to-morrow;  I  am  actually  looking 
forward  to  going) — but,  however,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  do  a 
little,  little  jeremiad  now  and  again,  just  to  keep  your  hand  in. 
I  shall  expect  something  of  this  sort  presently :  "  Ernest,  my 
Treuch  maid  ia  so  stupid ! "  or,  "  My  second  footman  i«  so  ugly  J " ' 
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*  Oh,  Monica,  Monica ! ' 

*  And  now  you  have  thrown  me  off  my  Lavenham  tableau.  I 
had  just  come  to  the  place  where  your  letter  has  priority  of  at- 
tention. What  a  «hock — what  an  agony  of  delight  it  will  cause 
them !  Aunt  Fanny  will  turn  up  her  eyes  to  thank  Providence — 
(they  left  us  to  Providence,  you  see,  so  naturally  they  know  whom 
to  thank) — and  uncle  Lavenham  will  take  all  the  honour  and  glory 
to  himself.  How  he  will  strut  and  swagger !  He  will  sit  down 
to  his  desk  and  pen  us  such  an  effusion.  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  am 
afraid  there  really  will  be  some  justice  in  his  crow,  for  undoubtedly 
if  we  had  not  taken  kindly  to  our  Schofield  connections,  and  they 
to  us,  we  should  never  have  known  the  Eowlands.  We  shall  have 
to  put  up  with  Uncle  Lavenham's  congratulations.  Bell.' 

'  You  think  he  and  Aunt  Fanny  will  be  pleased  ? ' 

*  Pleased  ?  '  Monica  laughed  with  all  her  old  scorn.  '  Pleased, 
my  dear  Bell,  is  a  faint,  mild,  poor,  wishy-washy  word  for  the 
sensation  they  will  experience.  They  will  be  transported,  en- 
chanted, absolutely  convulsed  with  ecstacy.  Not  only  will  they 
perceive  you  settled  in  state — for  the  Eowlands  must  be  even 
richer   than  I  thought  they  were, — but  they   will    see  me — in 

their  mind's  eye — treading  in  your  steps.    They  will  say '  and 

she  broke  off  and  laughed  a  little. 

'  What  will  they  say  ?     Why  do  you  laugh  ? ' 

'  I  was  going  to  be  very  conceited ;  and,  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
shall  be  conceited  still.  You  are  bound  to  be  number  one  all  day 
long  at  the  place  we  are  going  to ;  all  the  affection  and  attention, 
and  fiiss  and  fume  will  be  about  you  and  over  you ;  so  it  will  be  a 
nice  little  antidote  for  you  beforehand  to  hear  what  Uncle  Laven- 
ham's  ruminations  will  be  on  the  subject.' 

'  Well,  go  on.'  Neither  her  uncle's  nor  anyone  else's  rumina- 
tions could  do  away  with  the  grand  fact  which  had  wrought  as  by 
magic  such  a  change  in  Isabel  Lavenham's  life,  and  her  com- 
placency being  so  great,  Monica  proceeded  merrily : — 

*  He  will  say :  "  By  Jove,  my  dear,  since  Bell  has  done  so  well, 
why  should  not  Monica  do  still  better  ?  Monica  is  the  handsomer 
of  the  two;  she  has  style,  air,  carriage" — (he  always  used  to  tell  me 
I  had  "style,  air,  carriage,"  when  I  was  to  be  spurred  on  to  look  out 
for  a  coronet) — "  why  should  she  not  double  Bell's  good  luck?  She 
will  now  have  a  decent  house  to  be  seen  at  and  to  be  taken  about 
from "' 

' —  But  will  they  think  that  of  a  house  in  Queen's  Gate  ? ' 
'  Pooh,  pooh  !  my  dear  Bell,  you  don't  yet  understand  things. 
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When  we  are  very  fine  and  fashionable,  and  fearfully  alive  to  every 
speck  on  our  Belgravian  garments,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  their 
lustre  be  dimmed  by  so  much  as  the  shade  of  Queen's  Gate  fBdling 
across  them.  That  is,  when  we  have  no  reoison  for  being  civil  to 
Queen's  Gate,  do  you  see ;  no  object  for  recognising  its  claims. 
"WTien  Uncle  Lavenham  and  Aunt  Fanny  first  took  us  up,  they 
and  we  were  on  our  promotion ;  we  regularly  cringed  into  our- 
selves for  fear  of  contamination  on  every  side.  We  scarcely  dared 
to  know  anybody  who  was  not  vouched  for  by  some  recognised 
authority  in  our  own  set.  We  shook  with  trepidation  lest  any- 
thing we  did  should  receive  a  stare  or  a  comment.  I  believe  Aunt 
Fanny  was  in  utter  thraldom  to  that  sister-in-law  of  hers,  that 
Lady  Sophia  whom  we  used  to  hate ;  and  I  am  sure  Uncle  Laven- 
ham had  one  or  two  men  at  his  club  before  whose  opinion  he 
shook  in  his  shoes.  So,  in  those  days,  the  mention  of  Queen's 
Gate — or  of  any  other  Gate  in  that  neighbourhood — would  have 
blistered  their  lips.  But,  my  dear,  a  marriage,  a  solid,  substantial, 
useful  alliance  alters  all  that.  I  remember  reading  somewhere  of 
a  girl  who  exclaimed  in  wonder  that  a  friend  should  marry  a  man 
she  had  once  declared  she  would  not  dance  with.  The  answer 
was  that  one  would  marry  many  a  man  one  would  not  dance  with. 
Do  you  perceive  the  moral  of  the  tale  ? ' 

*  No,  I  don't,'  said  Bell,  bluntly.  *  I  would  dance  with  Ernest 
with  pleasure.     I  am  sure  he  dances  beautifully.' 

*  You  tiresome  creature !  My  rhetoric  is  wasted  on  you.  That^ 
my  dear  Bell,  was  not  the  point  at  all.  The  point  was,  that 
whereas  Uncle  Lavenham  might,  and  probably  would,  have  been 
a  little  shy  about  walking  with  this  Ernest  of  yours  along  St. 
James's  had  he  only  known  him  as  Mr.  Ernest  Eowland,  a  rich  young 
merchant,  with  no  smart  relations  or  dashing  predilections;  as 
your  hu^and,  as  the  man  who  has  taken  his  troublesome  niece 
oflF  his  hands  and  made  upon  her  a  rampant  settlement,  he  will  be 
his  very  himible  servant.  He  will  dine  with  you,  my  dear  Bell, 
with  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  He  will  ask  you  to  drive  him  in  the 
Park.  He  will  do  still  more :  he  will  perform  what  he  considers 
the  whole  duty  of  man  towards  his  new  nephew,  in  that  he  will 
invite  him  to  lunch  at  his  club.' 

In  saying  all  of  which  Monica  had  an  object.  She  desired 
that  her  sister  should  clearly  understand  both  what  she  would 
gain  and  what  she  would  lose  by  her  marriage  with  Ernest 
Rowland.  The  gain  would  infinitely  outbalance  the  loss, — but 
gtill  it  was  as  well  that  Bell,  in  the  first  flush  of  her  new-found 
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bliss,  should  recollect  that  she  was  wedding,  with  the  full  consent 
and  approbation  of  her  own  people,  one  whom  hitherto  she  and 
they  would  have  considered  outside  the  pale. 

This  need  not  afflict  her,  and  it  would  prevent  any  shock  of 
after^discoveries.  If  former  acquaintances  should  on  their  return 
to  London  be  le^s  ardent  and  intimate  than  they  had  been,  Bell 
would  be  prepared.  It  would  only  need  that  Monica  should 
remind  her  of  this  conversation,  and  other  similar  ones,  and  she 
would  soon  become  acclimatised  to  the  new  state  of  things. 

Moreover  Isabel  had  by  this  time  had  her  own  pinch  of  expe- 
rience. Six  weeks  either  may  or  may  not  be  a  long  period  of  time. 
If  it  be  x>assed  amidst  congenial  surroundings,  in  health  and  hap- 
piness, it  flies  like  the  wind ;  but  if  struggled  through  under  a 
load  of  daily  privations,  disappointments,  and  anxiety,  it  seems  as 
though  it  never  would  end. 

Each  morning  of  late  had  seen  our  fair  sisters  rise  to  encounter 
cheerless  meals,  aimless  peregrinations,  and  interminable  inter- 
vals. They  knew  not  how  to  get  through  their  days.  The 
expeditions  which  Monica  projected  one  after  another  fell 
through.  The  distances  were  so  great,  the  days  so  short  and 
dark,  their  means  of  getting  about  so  limited,  that  they  had  at  last 
cared  only  to  walk  disconsolately  about  in  the  Park,  or  Gardens, 
returning  to  their  own  dull  room  as  soon  as  a  sense  of  duty  would 
permit.  *  We  must  go  out,  I  suppose,'  had  been  their  reluctant 
conclusion  on  each  dreary  day ;  but  if  they  had  consulted  their 
inclinations  they  would  almost  have  preferred  staying  at  home. 

Nor  had  the  friendship  of  the  Rowlands  done  much  toward$ 
mitigating  the  monotony  of  the  routine  for  some  little  time. 
With  admirable  tact  and  patience  the  brother  and  sister  had  felt 
their  way  inch  by  inch,  never  intruding,  never  thrusting  them- 
selves forward,  and  above  all  never  offering  attentions  which  it 
was  impossible  to  refuse.  'They  may  be  very  glad  to  see  us,  and 
not  sorry  to  go  about  with  us,  just  at  this  time  of  year  when  no 
one  they  know  is  in  London,'  Gertrude  observed ;  *  but,  Ernest, 
do  not  let  us  run  on  too  fast.  If — if  there  should  be  any  mistake,' 
she  had  whispered  tenderly,  hardly  liking  to  look  at  him  as  she 
made  the  suggestion.  He  had  heard  her  in  silence,  but  let 
several  days  elapse  before  venturing  upon  his  next  appearance  in 
Albion  Street. 

It  had  then  been  Monica's  turn  to  whisper,  'If — if  there 
should  be  any  mistake  ? '  and  Bell's  to  look  a  little  pale  at  the 
suggestion. 
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All  had,  however,  gone  right  in  the  end ;  within  a  Week  6t 
Christmas  Day  the  dfnoxiememt  had  taken  place,  and  now,  as  we 
know,  Miss  Isabel  Lavenham,  with  her  overflowing  spirits  painted 
Upon  either  cheek,  was  hurrjring  down  to  the  country  home  of  her 
betrothed,  to  meet  him  there,  and  be  presented  as  his  future  bride 
to  a  large  family  party  gathered  for  the  occasion. 

It  was  barely  dusk  when  the  travellers  arrived,  and  the  com- 
modious mansion  was  gleaming  with  firelight,  while  the  last  rays 
of  the  wintry  sun  hovered  over  it,  and  brightened  roof  and  turret, 
gable  and  archway.  Ernest  was  in  the  shrubbery,  and  dashed  on 
to  the  step  of  the  waggonette  as  they  neared  the  door ;  within 
the  doorway  they  had  a  glimpse  of  the  commanding  presence  of 
his  father,  as  the  horses  whirled  round  to  enter  the  portico  with  a 
flourish;  and  Mrs.  Rowland's  stately  form  emerged  from  the 
nearest  apartment  as  the  sisters  entered.  There  was  no  time  for 
shyness  or  nervousness. 

Bell  must  of  course  be  first  with  all,  but  the  undisguised 
warmth  with  which  Monica  was  also  welcomed  made  her  anew 
congratulate  herself  that  in  this  house  at  least  she  had  nothing 
whereof  to  repent.  She  had  always  been  polite  to  the  Rowlands : 
they  were  not  to  know  that  but  for  circumstunces  she  might 
never  have  been  anything  more ;  and  now,  now  she  felt  that  she 
could  meet  all  advances  and  respond  to  everyone's  cordiality  with 
an  alacrity  unfettered  by  any  twinges  of  conscience. 

An  agreeable  party  was  gathered  in  the  house,  and  her  last 
vestige  of  apprehension  was  swept  away.  She  found  herself 
among  people  with  whom  she  and  her  sister  could  contentedly 
associate,  and  of  whom  they  need  never  be  ashamed. 

One  trifling  incident  alone  occurred  to  trouble  her  mind 
throughout  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  evening. 

'The  Camforths' •  dance  is  to  be  on  Friday,'  said  a  girlish 
voice.  *  Ernest,  we  told  you  and  Grertrude  about  it,  did  we  not  ? 
They  are  going  to  have  the  house  full ;  and  what  a  party  we 
shall  be !  We  shall  need  three  or  four  carriages.  Some  of  you 
men  must  go  in  the  dogcarts.' 

*  Not  if  it  freezes  like  this,  thank  you,  Florrie.  We  shall  seek 
shelter  beneath  some  neighbour's  roof-tree  if  you  refuse  to  take 
us  inside  with  you.  Is  it  to  be  a  big  dance?  Is  everyone 
going?' 

'  Oh,  dear  me,  yes ;  it  is  to  be  quite  a  ball !  Lionel  Camforth 
has  been  hunting  up  men  for  it  all  over  the  place.' 

'  We  shall  be  a  pretty  equal  number/  said  another,  looking 
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round.  '  Six  girls  and  six  men,  and  mamma.  If  papa  would 
only  go ' 

Papa,  however,  declined.  It  was  not  good  enough,  according 
to  him.  He  did  not  mind  a  county  ball,  and  he  would  now  and 
again  go  to  a  Wellington  Booms  ball ;  but  a  ball  at  the  Camforths' ! 
He  shook  his  head. 

Monica  shook  hers  imperceptibly  also. 

It  was  not  good  enough  for  her  either.  What  ?  Go  to  that 
house  where — where — she  felt  the  warm  colour  stealing  over  her 
face  and  neck,  as  she  finished  the  sentence  to  herself.  She  knew 
that  it  was  at  the  Camforths'  that  Dorrien  had  betrayed  himself 
to  the  world  :  she  knew  that  he  and  she  had  there  been  the  mark 
for  every  eye,  and  that  their  behaviour  during  the  evening  had 
subsequently  been  the  theme  for  every  tongue.  She  knew  it, 
and  blushed  to  think  of  it. 

So  conscious  was  she  of  her  own  thoughts  that  she  almost 
wondered  how  anyone  could  name  the  Camforths'  name  to  her, 
or  in  her  presence ;  it  seemed  a  positive  indelicacy  to  count  upon 
her  going  to  the  ball. 

When  the  night  for  it  came,  Miss  Lavenham  was  indisposed. 

*  But  you  may  tell  Ernest  how  it  is,'  said  she,  quietly,  when 
alone  with  her  sister.  ^  Ernest  must  have  heard  about  Mr.  Dorrien 
and  me.  And  I  shoiild  like  him  to  know  I  am  not  altogether  a 
heartless  flirt,  even  at  the  expense  of  his  considering  me  a  forlorn 
damsel,'  with  a  faint  smile. 

*  You  mean  that  you  would  like  him  to  know  that  you  do 
care.'     Bell  pressed  closer  to  her  sister. 

*  That  I  did  care — once.' 

*  You  do  now,  Monica.'     But  Monica  turned  slowly  away. 

'  Why,  of  course,  she  cares,  and  I  honour  her  for  it,'  asserted 
Ernest,  when  the  confidence  was  made.     *  If  Monica  had  not 

cared  for  Dorrien,  after  breaking  the  poor  fellow's   heart ' 

his  lips  closed  abruptly. 

'  Ernest,  what  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Dorrien's  heart  ? ' 
Isabel's  grey  eyes  opened.  *  It  was  very  sad,'  she  added,  pathetic- 
ally, 'but  it  could  not  be  helped.  Monica  is  going  to  forget 
him,  and  says  he  will  forget  her.  They  really  must  forget  each 
other,  you  know ;  they  can  do  nothing  else.' 

'  No,  I  suppose  they  can  do  nothing  else.  But  yet,'  subjoined 
he,  half  aside,  '  I  am  glad  she  should,  not  go  to  the  Camforths'.' 

The  Camforths,  however,  were  not  so  glad.  They  had  baited 
their  hooks  in  all  directions  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Lavenbams. 

VOL.  xviii.  NO.  cvn.  H  n 
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They  had  caused  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  was  their  ball  wliich 
had  brought  the  illustrious  visitors  once  more  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. Mrs.  Camforth  had  openly  regretted  the  impossibiUty  of 
housing  the  sisters,  since  her  house  would  be  already  full.  Lionel 
had  vaunted  their  charms  to  every  dancing  man  whom  he  wished 
to  secure. 

'  Dancing  men  '  had  now  taken  the  place  of  ^  shooting  men ' 
in  the  family  repertoire.  '  Dancing  men '  were  to  be  stowed  away 
in  every  nook  and  comer  of  Bingley  Hall  on  the  28th.  Traps  for 
'  dancing  men '  went  down  to  meet  every  train.  The  luggage  of 
*  dancing  men '  was  going  wrong  in  all  directions. 

*  So  that  we  really  could  not  put  up  the  Miss  Lavenhams, 
much  as  I  should  have  Uked  to  do  so,'  lamented  Mrs.  Camforth 
in  a  conclave  before  one  of  her  large  wood  fires.  '  But  they  wiU 
be  very  comfortable  at  the  Eowlands'.  They  are  at  the  Rowlands', 
you  know.  Nice,  kindly  people,  who  have  always  room  for  every- 
body, and  are  coming  over  in  a  large  imrty.* 

*  Ernest  Rowland  has  come  down  from  London  for  our  ball,' 
added  her  son.  '  It  is  said  he  is  another  of  Miss  Lavenham'a 
admirers.' 

'  George  Schofield  was  hard  hit  too,'  observed  Captain  Alver- 
stoke,  who  was  the  latest  arrival  and  the  only  stranger  present. 
'  Lionel,  you  and  I  were  not  in  the  swim,     tf ow  was  that  ? ' 

^  Dorrien  said  so  plainly,  "  Hands  off!  "  Alverstoke,  that  we  had 
no  chance.' 

*  By  the  way,  where  is  Mr.  Dorrien? '  inquired  Mrs.  Camforth. 
*We  shall  miss  him  to-night.  He  always  came  to  our  little 
dances.  We  used  to  reckon  upon  him  as  one  of  our  dancing  men, 
did  we  not,  Grace  ?  Does  anyone  know  where  Mr.  Dorrien  is  ? 
Of  course  I  know  he  -is  at  the  Antipodes,  but  does  anyone  know 
where — I  mean  to  what  part  he  went  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,  but  I  should  like  very  much  to  know,'  said 
Alverstoke,  drily.  He  had  partly  come  to  the  Caraforths'  in  order 
to  find  this  out. 

The  only  people  whom  he  asked,  however,  could  give  him  no 
information.  Isabel  Lavenham  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  any- 
thing of  Mr.  Dorrien  since  he  left  England.  George  Schofield 
had  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  since  he  left  Cullingdon ;  and 
it  did  not  occur  to  the  inquirer  to  ask  Ernest  Rowland. 

When  he  heard,  however,  that  the  elder  Miss  Lavenham  was 
suflfering  from  headache,  from  which  cause  she  had  had  to  remain 
at  home,  he  fancied  he  knew  what  to  think. 
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Then  he  had  the  surprise,  as  nearly  all  present  had  the 
surprise,  of  hearing  about  the  new  engagement.  It  had  not  been 
announced  before ;  but  it  was  now  buzzed  all  over  the  room,  and 
many  and  various  were  the  emotions  it  excited. 

'  Is  it  really  true,  Gertrude  ? '  Mrs.  Camforth,  in  the  very 
midst  of  her  duties  as  hostess,  caught  a  whisper  of  the  news. 
*  Is  it  really  true  ?  '  she  demanded,  with  a  quick  accent. 

Ernest  Rowland  had  for  years  been  her  mark,  if  not  for 
Gracie,  at  least  for  one  of  the  younger  girls,  and  she  had  only 
recently  resolved  to  push  the  siege  and  see  if  Ethel's  charms  could 
not  eflTect  what  her  sister's  had  failed  to  achieve. 

*  Quite  true,  Mrs.  Camforth,'  replied  Miss  Rowland,  demurely. 
She  also  had  her  arriere  pensSe  on  the  matter  as  regarded 
Bingley  Hall. 

'It  must  have  been  very  quickly  made  up,  surely 'j  the  elder 
lady  twirled  her  fan.  'I  really  fancied  you  knew* "the  Miss 
Lavenhams  so  slightly  that  I  don't  believe  we  ever  asked  you  to 
meet  them.     No,  I  am  sure  we  never  did.' 

*No,  you  never  did.'  Gertrude  was  still  demure,  and  still 
amused  by  her  own  thoughts. 

*  Of  course  they  were  not  Tnuch  here,'  continued  Mrs.  Cam- 
forth  ;  *  poor  Mr.  Schofjeld  dying  so  soon  after  we  returned  from 
my  uncle's  moor,  and  we  having  gone  to  Scotland  rather  earher 
th^ii  usual  last  year,  we  did  not  see  so  much  of  them  as  we  should 
have  done,  and  they  were  not  often  here — but  stiU,'  discomfiture 
and  chagrin  manifesting  themselves  upon  her  countenance,  '  still 
I — .we — really  I  hardly  knew  you  were  acquainted  at  all.' 

Gertrude  smiled. 

*  Sq  I  suppose;  I  must  congratulate  Ernest,'  continued  Mrs. 
Camforth,  tartly.  '  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will  be  happy.  He  his 
certaijdly  done  well  in  choosing  the  one  he  has.  Isabel  may  not 
be  so  good-looking  as  Monica,  but  she  is  better  behaved.  The 
other  is  a  dreadful  flirt';  her  ill-humour  increasing  as  she 
watched  the  happy  pair  circling  round  to  the  strains  of  the  waltz, 
the  countenance  of  the  one  illumined  by  an  air  of  sweet  satisfac- 
tion and  content,  that  of  the  other  glowing  with  proud  and  fond 
devotion. 

She  was  jealous  of  both,  and  angry  with  both.  There  were 
two  sides  to  the  question,  and  each  side  was  equally  ill  to  look  at. 
Isabel  Lavenham  had  stolen  a  march  not  only  upon  her  girls,  but 
upon  all  the  girls  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  that  she  had  carried 
oflF  the  richest  young  bachelor  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
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Ernest  Rowland,  on  his  part,  had  had  no  business  to  go  in  for 
birth  and  fashion.  "WTiat  had  he  and  his  to  do  with  fashion  ? 
The  Eowlands  had  always  made  out  that  fashion  was  out  of  their 
line  altogether ;  nay,  the  Camforths  had  been  conscious  of  having 
been  looked  upon  by  them  with  contempt  upon  this  very  score.  Yet 
here  were  these  steady-going,  jog-trot  old  neighbours,  who  never 
moved  an  inch  ahead  of  the  times,  and  could  scarcely  be  induced 
even  to  follow  with  a  lagging  step — ^who  could  hardly  be  despised, 
and  yet  according  to  the  Camforths'  view  ought  to  be  despised, 
for  their  want  of  enterprise,  lack  of  spirit,  and  dash,  and  splash — 
here  were  they  about  to  cut  out  the  very  Camforths  themselves 
on  their  own  ground ! 

Gentle  as  Isabel  Lavenham  looked,  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  teaching  Mrs.  Ernest  Rowland  the  last  new  thing. 

Now  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  shrug  a  peevish  shoulder, 
and  make  little  spiteful  speeches. 

How  provoking  it  was !  Here  were  Lionel's  '  dancing  men '  all 
looking  about  for  Lionel's  promised  beauties,  and  here  was  Lionel's 
mother  obliged  to  confess  that  Monica  would  not  come,  and  that 
Isabel  might  also  have  stayed  away  for  all  the  good  they  were 
likely  to  have  of  her.  Bell's  dances  were  distributed  among  the 
Rowland  party  :   she  had  scarce  one  left  for  Lionel  himself. 

Greatly  did  one  person  present  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  his 
hostess.  *  Rough  on  the  old  lady  this,'  quoth  Captain  Alverstoke, 
stroking  his  moustache  to  hide  a  grin.  *  She  should  have  been 
more  careful,  though.  After  giving  out  right  and  left  that  the 
Lavenham  girls  are  down  for  her  ball,  it  now  comes  out  that  they 
are  down  on  quite  other  business !  All  the  swagger  goes  to  the 
Rowlands.  Must  congratulate  Rowland ' ;  and  he  sauntered  past  a 
group  of  disappointed  and  irate  young  fellows,  who  were  now  turning 
up  their  noses,  and  gradually  developing  different  complaints  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  being  introduced  to  partners  of  Lionel 
Camforth's  choosing. 

They  had  been  promised  a  very  gay  affair  indeed ;  they  did 
not  think  this  promise  had  been  fulfilled.  The  Camforths,  we 
must  explain,  had  failed  in  other  quarters  as  well  as  in  that  above 
recorded ;  and  to  tell  the  truth  the  ball,  as  a  ball,  was  not  brilliant. 

'Positively  not  a  creature  worth  looking  at  here,'  sniffed 
Master  Algernon  Vavasour,  a  very  particular  and  choice  young 
personage.  '  Positively  I  don't  care  to  know  any  one  of  the  lot. 
That  girl  there,'  indicating  Isabel  Lavenham,  '  that's  one  of  the 
Lavenhams,  I  know — I  met  her  in  Town  once ;  jolly  pretty  girl  sh^ 
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is,  and  so  is  her  sister ;  but  the  sister  has  shirked ;  and  this  one,  it 
seems,  is  only  for  the  long  fellow  who  is  to  marry  her,  they  say. 
All  right ;  I've  no  objection ;  it's  quite  fair  and  square, — only  what 
the  deuce,  then,  do  they  mean  by  supposing  she  is  any  good  to 
u«?  There's  no  one  else.  I  have  danced  with  the  Camforth 
girls  till  I  can't  stand  any  more  of  that  lot.  I've  had  enough  of 
this  ball.  Alverstoke — I  say,  Alverstoke,'  in  a  new  tone,  at 
once  joyous  and  natural.  *  Archie,  let's  be  ill  and  go  to  bed. 
Picquet,  eh?  Toothache — headache — eh?  I  say,  Archie,  that 
will  do  the  trick.  My  room  is  next  yours  ;  Ricketts  will  see  to 
us,  and  we'll  have  a  night  of  it.     All  right,  eh  ?  ' 

'  All  right ' ;  Alverstoke  imperceptibly  nodded. 

'  Don't  be  long.' 

'I'U  not  be  long.' 

'And  I'll  interview  Eicketts.  Hot  or  cold  drink,  or  cham- 
pagne—or  ?   Never  mind,  leave  it  to  me.    Ta-ta ' ;  and  the 

speaker  slipped  behind  backs,  and  vanished  on  the  instant. 

This  was  how  some  of  the  ^  dancing  men '  acquitted  themselves 
at  the  Camforths'. 

*  But  I  must  find  out  if  anyone  knows  anything  of  Dorrien,' 
quoth  Alverstoke  to  himself,  the  following  morning.  '  Three  or 
four  thou,  is  all  very  well,  and  I  hardly  expected  to  see  it  again ; 
still — well,  I  suppose  it  will  end  in  my  going  to  Sir  Arthur — 
though  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  I  get  the  truth  out  of  him,  even 
supposing  he  knows  it  himself.' 

Sir  Arthur  did  know,  declared  he  knew — was,  indeed,  rather 
inclined  to  be  testily  communicative  on  the  subject.  Oh,  he 
could  tell  Captain  Alverstoke  about  Harry;  could  tell  all  about 
him  ;  would  look  out  the  direction  if  Alverstoke  would  wait  for  it ; 
did  not  suppose  there  would  be  any  good  in  writing,  at  least  not 
yet  awhile;  did  not  suppose  Harry  would  be  over  eager  for 
letters. 

'  Went  out  to  a  relation,  did  he  not  ? '  Captain  Alverstoke  shot 
a  glance  as  he  spoke. 

'  To  that  vagabondish  nephew  of  mine.  To  that  scamp,  Luke 
Dorrien.  What  he  pitched  upon  Luke  for.  Heaven  only  knows  ! 
And  Heaven  only  knows  where  the  two  are  now !  I  have  the 
direction — ^but,  after  all,  what  is  the  use  of  the  direction?' 
suddenly  staring  into  Alverstoke's  &ce.  '  You  know  as  well  as  I, 
Captain  Alverstoke,  that  the  direction  a  young  fellow  like  Harry 
gives  is  often  the  very  last  likely  to  find  him  ! ' 

*  I  assure  you,'  said  Alverstoke,  replying  to  the  stare,  *  that  I 
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have  no  desire  to  hurt  Harry,  I  may  say  I  am  his  friend^  em- 
phatically. 'I  knew  he  had  gone  out  to  your  nephew,  and  I 
particularly  wished  to  know  if  he  had  found  him/ 

*  You  think  he  had  better  not  find  him  ? ' 

'  On  the  contrary,  I  very  much  hope  he  may.' 

Sir  Arthur  looked  astonished. 

'  I  hope  it  firom  the  bottom  of  my  heart,'  said  Alverstoke 
slowly.     '  So  now,  Sir  Arthur,  will  you  give  me  the  direction  ? ' 

Sir  Arthur  looked  a  little  foolish. 

'  But  I — I  really  have  not  got  it  to  give,'  he  owned. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

DAISY  AND  MONICA. 
Bare  is  tme  love ;  true  friendship  is  still  rarer. 

Let  us  take  a  few  days'  retrospect. 

It  was  with  a  curious  mingling  of  emotions  that  Monica 
Lavenham  found  herself  once  again  traversing  the  lanes  which  had 
formerly  been  so  famihar. 

She  had  been  gone  just  long  enough  to  make  such  a  return 
seem  its  strangest.  Nothing  had  altered, — nothing  had  had  time 
to  alter, — yet  in  a  manner  she  felt  as  if  she  had  been  years  away ! 
She  had  gone  with  all  the  sense  of  going  for  ever.  Her  departure 
had  been  in  her  own  mind  absolutely  final ;  and  accordingly,  if  on 
the  very  next  day  after  it  had  taken  place  she  had  been  trans- 
planted back  again,  there  would  have  been  a  stirring  up  of  asso- 
ciations and  a  recalling  of  bygone  scenes  such  as  would  have  been 
meet  after  long  separation  and  exile. 

The  Grange,  for  instance,  she  had  never  beheld  since  the  day 
on  which  she  had  had  her  interview  with  Daisy  in  the  wood  below. 
The  after-events  of  that  eventful  day  had  been  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  make  her  thenceforth  shrink  not  only  from  going  thither, 
but  even  from  wending  her  way  in  that  direction.  She  had 
forced  herself  to  say  '  Good-bye,'  to  one  and  another  who,  living  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Flodden  Hall,  would  have  been  wounded 
or  aflfronted  by  an  omission  of  civility  inexcusable  on  the  plea  of 
deep  mourning.  Monica  and  Isabel  had  not  been  orphaned; 
neither  had  they  lost  a  life-long  friend  in  their  elderly  relation ; 
wherefore,  as  Monica  herself  could  not  but  own,  to  have  left  the 
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neighbourhood  without  any  of  the  customary  formalities  of  leave- 
taking  would  have  shown  the  sisters  wanting  alike  in  good 
manners  and  good  feeling.  What  concerned  her  more  was  that 
Mr.  Schofield  would  have  wished  her  to  go.  She  had  set  her 
teeth,  and  made  a  round  of  calls. 

She  did  not,  however,  see  fit  to  specify  the  date  of  her  and  her 
sister's  departure,  and  had,  as  we  know,  only  written  to  the 
Schofields  when  it  had  actually  taken  place. 

To  be  now  bowling  along  in  the  Eowlands'  carriage  !  To  be 
back  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  Rowlands'  guests !  To  be  looking 
upon  it  all,  as  it  were,  from  the  Rowlands'  standpoint !  It  did 
feel  odd,  incongruous,  unnatural.  The  Rowlands,  who  had  been 
so  little  to  them  once,  to  be  now  their  all !  People  talked  to  them 
as  if  they  and  the  Rowlands  were  one.  Arrangements  were  made, 
invitations  given  and  accepted,  future  plans  discussed,  as  if  all 
were  of  one  family,  one  household  ;  and  though  unable  to  demur 
to  such  a  state  of  things,  Monica  was  conscious  of  some  secret 
reservations  on  the  subject. 

She  had  asked  to  go  alone  to  the  Schofields ;  she  could  not 
have  explained  why,  but  it  would  have  disconcerted  her  to  be 
taken  thither  under  Mrs.  Rowland's  wing ;  and  infinitely  less  re- 
fined and  cultivated  as  were  her  relations  at  the  Grange,  her  heart 
went  out  to  them  in  a  way  that  astonished  herself.  They 
would  have  shown  to  as  little  advantage  in  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Rowland,  a  stately  and  somewhat  formal  matron,  as  in  that  of  the 
timid,  insipid,  elegant  Lady  Dorrien.  Of  the  two,  indeed.  Lady 
Dorrien  would  have  put  them  more  at  their  ease.  She  would 
have  done  anything  she  was  bidden  do,  and  refrained  from  seeing 
anything  as  to  which  she  had  been  desired  to  be  blind,  if  only  she 
might  please  Sir  Arthur, — but  Mrs.  Rowland  would  have  been  less 
accommodating. 

Monica  could  see,  and  it  amused  her  to  see,  that  in  the  eyes  of 
Ernest's  people,  the  Schofield  connection  was  the  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment as  regarded  the  forthcoming  maniage.  She  had  caught 
the  words  *  Only  secoTid  cousins,'  more  than  once  repeated  with 
considerable  emphasis,  when  the  neighbouring  families  had 
neighbour-like  alluded  to  the  occupants  of  the  Grange.  Obviously 
the  Grange  was  to  Oldfield  its  wincing  point.  This  was  a  new 
discovery  to  Monica.  *  I  am  learning  a  great  deal,'  she  said  to 
herself. 

She  had  therefore  boldly  requested  to  go  alone  on  the  day 
after  Christmas  Day,  and  had  done  so,  and  found  all  the  family  at 
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home,  even  to  George,  who  had  taken  a  holiday  although  at  that 
period  Boidng  Day  was  not,  as  now,  a  bank  holiday. 

They  did  not  shine,  poor  folks ;  and  their  visitor  was  stiU  more 
glad  than  before,  that  she  had  brought  none  of  the  well-mannered, 
superior  Bowlands  with  her.  For  herself,  she  could  endure  with 
perfect  equanimity  the  anxious  hospitalities  and  eflFusive  con- 
gratulations of  worthy  Mrs.  Schofield,  could  see  in  them  and  hear 
in  them  only  the  kind  heart  beating  beneath, — but  it  would 
have  been  too  much  to  have  had  Isabel's  future  connections 
present. 

The  scene  was  something  like  this : 

*  Now,  Monica,  do  tell  me  the  ups  and  downs  of  it  all ;  the  whole 
story  about  Bell  and  her  engagement,'  cried  mamma,  bumping  into 
her  great  chair  by  the  fire.  *  Now,  girls,  do  hold  your  tongues, 
aU  of  you ;  and  let  Monica  speak.  Monica,  my  dear,  whatever 
are  you  eating  bread-and-butter  for,  when  here  are  the  crumpets 
all  nice  and  hot?  Now  just  put  away  that  bread-and-butter; 
Daisy,  take  it  from  her ;  that's  right ;  now  pull  round  her  chair 
that  I  may  see  her.  Well,  I  do  say  she  is  looking  well ;  isn't 
she,  George?  Oh,  George,  oh, — '  with  a  sudden  and  most 
transparent  recollection.  *  Oh,  George,  my — ^my  dear,  just  take 
oflF  your  great  thick  boots,  won't  you  ?  Look  what  they  have  left 
on  the  carpet  there  ! '  pointing  to  small  cakes  of  mashed-up  snow 
which  marked  his  steps. 

'George  "balls"  like  a  horse,'  said  Monica,  bursting  out 
laughing  as  she,  too,  looked. 

*  Anyone  would  "  ball "  who  had  been  out  where  I  have  been,* 
protested  he,  somewhat  gruffly.  *  What  harm  can  snow  do  to 
anything  ? '  And  he  came  and  stood  in  front  of  the  fire. 

*  He  is  the  worst  of  them  all,'  reflected  Miss  Lavenham,  her 
laugh  djring  away.  She  did  not  pretend  not  to  know,  she  was 
perfectly  cognisant  of  the  feeling  which  made  him  keep  his 
ground.  Nevertheless,  looking  upon  the  featureless,  sodden, 
unintelligent  fece,  slouching  shoulders,  and  boorish  attitudes 
before  her,  she  did  not,  I  must  own,  feel  any  very  great  pity  for 
George.  Like  Daisy,  she  thought  to  herself,  *  Oeorge  ! ' — and  was 
merciless. 

Yet  Mrs.  Schofield  was  now  haunted  by  one  daily  fear — namely, 
that  George  would  be  entrapped  into  matrimony.  In  every 
amiable  young  person  who  was  attentive  to  her,  or  who  smiled 
while  shaking  hands  with  her  son,  she  beheld  an  aspirant  for  the 
hand  of  the  head  of  the  firm.     As  the  head  of  the  firm  she  now 
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looked  upon  her  firstborn ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  she  was  at  the  very 
moment  cogitating  within  her  secret  soul  whether,  Isabel  having 
done  so  well  as  to  secure  young  fiowland,  Monica  had  not  made  up 
her  mind  to  rival  her  by  having  young  Schofield.  Monica's  coming 
over  alone,  and  so  soon,  favoured  the  notion, — but  certainly  Monica's 
air,  and  manner,  and  a  certain  thrill  of  contempt  in  her  laugh, 
went  far  towards  dispelling  it.  *  Well,  if  George  would  only  get 
out  of  the  way,'  she  began,  peering  round  and  round  him,  to 
catch  her  visitor's  eye. 

*  Why  should  I  get  out  of  the  way  ? '  demanded  he.  *  You 
are  always  wanting  me  out  of  the  way.  So  is  Daisy.  What 
harm  do  I  do  you  ?  I  am  sure  I  am  not  so  much  at  home  but 
that  you  might  endure  the  sight  of  me  once  and  away.' 

'  Well,  no,  of  course ;  of  course  you  are  right,  George ' : 
George's  mother  was  melted  in  an  instant ;  *  but,  you  see,  we  want 
to  see  Monica.' 

*  So  do  I  want  to  see  Monica.  I  have  not  seen  her  for  as  long 
as  you.'     Monica  quietly  moved  to  another  chair. 

*  There  now,  that's  right ;  now  we're  all  pleased,'  and  Mrs. 
Schofield  sank  back  contentedly ;  '  now,  Monica,  let  us  hear  you 
talk.  Tell  us  about  the  engagement — and  about  the  marriage — 
and  how  you  like  it — how  your  uncle  and  aunt  like  it — and  oh, 
poor  Cousin  Joseph,'  how  pleased  he  would  have  been !  And  to 
think  of  your  being  back  here  not  two  months  after  you  left — 
you  that  we  thought  had  gone  for  good !  But  London  suits  you, 
Monica ;  or  else  it  is  something  else  which  suits  you,  for  I  never 
saw  you  looking  handsomer.  And  there's  a  compliment  from  an 
old  lady,  if  you  please.' 

At  last  Daisy  took  her  mother  by  the  shoulders.  *  If  we  are 
to  hear  a  word  from  Monica,'  she  said,  *  somebody  else  must  be 
quiet.  You  want  to  hear  what  Monica  has  got  to  say^  don't 
you?' 

*  There  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  put  in  your  oar,  all  the 
same,'  muttered  George.  He  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant  member 
of  a  family  circle.  No  communications  produced  from  him  a 
response,  neither  did  maternal  appeals  an  acquiescence.  He 
listened  to  all  that  was  said,  and  each  speaker  by  turns  felt  that 
he  was  internally  passing  his  own  comments.  It  would  have  been 
a  relief  to  have  had  him  go.  He  had,  however,  his  reasons  for 
staying,  and  at  length  these  appeared. 

'Are  you  here  for  long?'  he  inquired  abruptly,  during  a 
pause,  wherein  Mrs.  Schofield  fanned  herself,  as  was  her  wont 
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when  warmed  by  discussion,  and  Daisy  sat  considering  what  she 
should  ask  about  next. 

'  Not  very  long,'  replied  Monica.  '  We  shall  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  when  we  get  back  to  Town.' 

*  To  Town  ?  That's  London.  Where  are  you  going  to  in  London  ? ' 
'  Oh,  to  Queen's  Gate,'  said  Monica,  smiling.     Her  smile  was 

for  herself.      *  Mrs.  Bowland  is  to  keep  house  there  for  the  next 
month  in  order  to  make  it  all  right  and  proper,  so  that  we  shall 
be  with  them,  I  fancy,  till  the  wedding  takes  place.     It  is  not 
as  if  we  had  anywhere  else  to  go,'  she  added,  quietly. 
'  Are  you  going  to  the  Camforths'  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  To  the  ball  ?  I  beUeve  so.  I  believe  everyone  is  going.  There 
is  a  large  jmrty  at  Oldfield.'  This  had  satisfied  George,  and  sent 
him  away  at  last.  Of  his  subsequent  indignation  and  unavailing 
gloom,  when  he  found  he  had  been  in  his  own  phrase '  done '  in  the 
matter — for  he,  no  more  than  others,  had  faith  in  the  headache 
— it  boots  not  here  to  speak.  He  had  at  last  taken  himself  oflF  his 
mother's  rug,  and  left  the  three  ladies  alone.  Two  of  them  wondered 
whether  the  third  would  not  bethink  herself  of  retiring  also. 

*We  might  have  a  nice  talk,'  reflected  Monica.  'I  could 
tell  Daisy  a  great  deal,  and  feel  that  she  would  understand 
things.  Daisy  has  so  much  sense.  And — and  we  might  talk 
of  other  matters  besides  Bell's  engagement.  I  am  just  a  very, 
very  little  tired  of  hearing  about  nothing  else  than  this  engage- 
ment. It  is  dreadfully  selfish  of  me :  but  when  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  every  single  person  who  comes  up  with  a  smile,  begins 
with  some  little  speech  or  other,  invariably  including  'your 
sister's  engagement,'  it  does  begin  to  pall.  We  shall  settle  down 
soon,  and  have  done  with  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  same  phrases  for  everybody ;  and  when  we  go 
back  to  Town  and  begin  the  shopping  it  will  be  very  good  fun. 
There  will  be  the  presents,  too,  and  all  kinds  of  things  going  on. 
But  I  should,  oh,  I  should  have  liked  to  have  dropped  Bell  and 
Ernest  for  an  hour  or  so  while  I  am  in  this  house ; — oh,  she  is 
actually  going ! '  Marvellous  to  relate,  the  worthy  mother  was,  by 
slow  degrees,  easing  herself  of  her  cumbrous  chair,  and  preparing 
to  sally  forth.     She  had  caught  Daisy's  eye. 

Directly  they  were  alone  Daisy  came  close,  and  put  her,  arm 
round  Monica's  neck.     *  I  want  to  say  something,'  she  began. 

*  Say  on,'  said  Monica.     Each  felt  no  need  of  circiunlocution. 

'  Monica,  tell  me — I  am  sure  you  will  tell  me  what  passed 
between  you  and  Mr.  Dorrien  before  he  left.' 
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'  1  wished  to  tell  you,  Daisy.'  The  tone  of  the  speaker  was 
calm  and  gentle,  as  that  of  the  other  had  been ;  and  if  the  pulses 
of  each  fair  one  beat  a  little  faster  than  was  their  wont  at  the 
mention  of  a  certain  name,  no  one  would  have  guessed  it.  *  I 
only  saw  Mr.  Dorrien  once  after  that  dreadful  day,'  proceeded 
Monica.  *  You  remember  that  he  was  with  us,  that  it  was  he 
who  told  us  what  had  happened.  Afterwards  I  thought  I  should 
wait  till  after  the — the  funeral,  before  admitting  him  again  ;  and 
then — ^you  know,  Daisy,  what  happened  then.' 

*  I  know.' 

'  He  left  Cullingdon  immediately,  and  I  thought — everyone 
thought — he  had  gone  for  altogether.  People  must  have  guessed 
why — but  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do.  You  heard  of  his 
going,  did  you  not  ? ' 

'  Vaguely,  yes.  But  I  heard — we  heard — at  least  I  thought 
we  heard  that  he  had  come  back  again.' 

*  What  did  you  hear  besides  ?'  said  Monica,  breathing  quickly. 

*  That  you  were  seen  together  on  board  the  Birkenhead  boat,' 
replied  Daisy  in  a  low  voice.  *  And  fiome  declared  that  he  had 
gone  on  with  you  to  London.' 

*  That  last  was  false,  Daisy.' 
'  I  never  believed  it,  dear.' 

*  You  good,  kinA  girl ! '  exclaimed  Monica  impetuously.  *  I 
think  you  are  the  truest  friend  woman  ever  had.  When  will 
you  believe  ill  of  me,  Daisy  ? ' 

*  When  I  see  it,  Monica.' 

'  You  have  seen  it  to  your  cost,  God  knows ! '  cried  Monica 
with  sudden  bitterness.  *  But  you  still  love  me,  still  believe 
in  me ;  if  ever  I  am  worth  anything  in  this  world,  or  another, 
it  will  be  to  you  that  I  owe  it.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
truth—the  truth  which  I  have  not  dared  to  confide  even  to  my 
own  sister.  Bell,  you  know,'  smiling,  'is  not  exactly  discreet, 
and  I  have  always  had  to  keep  some  things  from  her.  Now, 
of  course,  poor  child,  everything  goes  straight  to  Ernest,  so  I 
shall  have  to  be  on  my  guard  more  than  ever — only  now,  now,' 
with  a  restless  movement,  *  there  is  nothing  to  be  on  my  guard 
about.' 

Her  cousin  stooped  and  kissed  her  brow.  '  Tell  me  the  tale,' 
she  said. 

Half  an  hour  later,  when  Mrs.  Schofield  came  back,  the  tale 
had  been  told,  and  even  she  could  gather  as  much. 

'  I  suppose  you  wanted  a  word  with  her  about  that  Dorrien 
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aflfair/  she  said,  as  soon  as  the  visitor  had  departed.     '  What  had 
Monica  to  say  for  herself? ' 

'  What  I  knew  she  would  have  to  say.  Her  meeting  with  Mr. 
Dorrien  was  by  the  purest  accident,  and  he  merely  saw  them  into 
the  train  for  London,  as  any  gentleman  would  have  done.  He 
did  not  even  go  up  by  the  same  train.' 

*  It  was  a  queer  accident,  all  the  same,'  observed  Mrs.  Scho- 
field  sententiously.  'I  don't  put  much  faith  in  those  kind  of 
accidents.' 

'  You  must  put  faith  in  Monica,  mamma.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose  I  must,'  with  a  dubious  brow; 
'  but,  however,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Schofield,  taking  refuge  in  her 
favourite  formula,  *  but,  however,  Daisy,  child,  Monica  has  only  to 
answer  for  herself.  It  may  have  been  accident  with  Aer,  but  it 
was  none  with  Aim,  I'll  vouch  for  him.' 

'  He  declared  it  was,  and  Monica  believed  him.  Besides,  he 
could  not  have  known  their  intentions,  for  they  had  confided  them 
to  no  one.' 

*  Ah,  there  you  are  now ;  now  I  believe  you,'  cried  Mrs.  Scho- 
field, feeling  very  shrewd  and  practical.  '  If  you  can  give  me  any 
reason  why  Mr.  Dorrien  could  not  know,  then,  say  I,  let  him  not 
know.  But  if  he  had  fished  out,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  that  those 
girls  were  crossing  the  river  to  go  on  their  travels  from  the  other 
side,  I'll  never  believe  to  my  dying  day  but  what  he  went  the 
same  way  on  purpose.' 

'  If  he  had,  I  should  not  have  blamed  him.' 

'  Blamed  him  ?  I  don't  know  about  that.  He  had  made  her 
enough  talked  about  as  it  was.  First,  it  was  all  over  the  place 
that  he  was  after  her ;  then  that  he  was  off  with  her ;  and  I  think 
the  least  he  could  do  after  all  that  was  not  to  meet  her  on  the 
Birkenhead  boat.' 

'  But  I  think,'  mused  poor  Daisy  to  herself,  *  that  if  it  had  been 
me,  I  should  have  found  no  fault  with  such  a  meeting.' 

She  had  listened  to  Monica  with  tingling  veins  and  a  burning 
cheek.  Almost  every  syllable  of  the  recital  gave  her  pain, 
and  yet  it  was  pain  of  such  a  strange  nature  that  she  would  not 
have  spared  one  throb  of  it.  It  caused  her  an  exquisite,  mysterious, 
inexplicable  joy  to  feel  its  torture.  Souls  who  suffer  for  one 
another  have,  'tis  said,  such  joy.  This  poor,  little,  insignificant, 
uninteresting  Daisy  Schofield  hugged  it  to  her  bosom. 

She  flew  away  to  be  alone  and  indulge  in  her  treasure.  She 
pictured  to  herself  the  deepening  fog,  the  clanging  bells,  the 
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whole  weird  scene ;  she  felt,  as  though  she  were  Monica  herself, 
the  other's  sense  of  desolation  and  loneliness;  stood,  as  Monica  had 
stood,  gazing  listlessly  on  the  arriving  passengers ;  beheld  Dorrien ; 
walked  away;  was  conscious  that  he  followed,  knew  he  was 
there.     But  here  the  curtain  fell. 

The  narrator's  voice  had  ceased.  The  rest  was  left  to  imagin- 
ation and  conviction. 

That  all  had  been  explained  and  forgiven,  was,  however,  mani- 
fest. 

The  two  had  parted  with  no  embittering  restraint  and  reserve; 
they  had  parted,  it  might  be,  to  meet  no  more  this  side  the  grave; 
but — had  parted  as  lovers  should. 

*  There  is  nothing  now  to  separate  them,'  said  little  Daisy 
to  herself,  with  a  sigh,  *  nothing  but  this  miserable,  miserable 
money.* 


(To  be  continued,) 
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The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada. 


I. 

THE  fate  of  the  great  expedition  sent  by  Philip  the  Second  to 
restore  the  Papal  authority  in  England  has  been  related 
often  in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  incident  in  our 
national  history,  and  the  materials  for  a  faithful  account  of  it  in 
the  contemporary  narratives  are  unusually  excellent.  The  English 
nature  on  that  occasion  was  seen  at  its  very  best.  The  days  had 
not  yet  come  of  inflated  self-praise,  and  the  spirit  which  produces 
actions  of  real  merit  is  usually  simple  in  the  description  of  such 
actions.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.  The  finest  jewels  need  least 
a  gaudy  setting ;  and  as  the  newspaper  correspondent  was  not  yet 
bom,  and  the  men  who  did  the  fighting  wrote  also  the  rejwrts, 
the  same  fine  and  modest  temper  is  equally  seen  in  both. 

Necessarily,  however,  Englishmen  could  only  tell  what  they 
themselves  had  seen,  and  the  other  side  of  the  story  has  been  left 
untold.  The  Spanish  historians  have  never  attempted  to  mini- 
mise the  magnitude  of  their  disaster,  but  they  have  left  the 
official  records  to  sleep  in  the  shades  of  their  public  offices,  and 
what  the  Spanish  commanders  might  have  themselves  to  say  of 
their  defeat  and  its  causes  has  been  left  hitherto  unprinted.  I 
discovered  myself  at  Simancas  the  narrative  of  the  Accountant- 
General  of  the  Fleet,  Don  Pedro  Coco  Calderon,  and  made  use  of 
it  in  my  own  history.  But  Don  Pedro's  account  showed  only  how 
much  more  remained  to  be  discovered,  of  which  I  myself  could 
find  no  record  either  in  print  or  MS. 

The  defect  has  now  been  supplied  by  the  industry  and 
patriotism  of  an  officer  in  the  present  Spanish  Navy,  who  has 
brought  together  a  collection  of  letters  and  documents  bearing  on 
the  subject  which  is  signally  curious  and  interesting.  Captain  Fer- 
nandez Duro  deserves  grateful  thanks  and  recognition,  as  enabUng 
us  for  the  first  time  really  to  understand  what  took  place.     But 
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more  than  that,  he  reproduces  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  time  ;  he 
enables  us  to  see,  face  to  face,  the  De  Valdez,  the  Recaldes,  the 
Oquendos,  the  De  Ley  Vas,  who  had  hitherto  been  only  names  to 
us.  The  *  Iliad '  would  lose  half  its  interest  if  we  knew  only  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles  and  knew  nothing  of  Priam  and  Hector. 
The  five  days'  battle  in  the  English  Channel  in  August  1588  was 
fought  out  between  men  on  both  sides  of  a  signally  gallant  and 
noble  nature;  and  when  the  asperities  of  theology  shall  have 
mellowed  down  at  last,  Spanish  and  English  authorities  together 
will  furnish  materials  for  a  great  epic  poem. 

Until  that  happy  and  still  far-distant  time  shall  arrive,  we 
must  appropriate  and  take  up  into  the  story  Captain  Duro's  con- 
tribution. With  innocent  necromancy  he  calls  the  dead  out  of 
their  graves,  and  makes  them  play  their  drama  over  again.  With 
his  assistance  we  will  turn  to  the  city  of  Lisbon,  on  the  25th  of 
April  of  the  Annus  MirabUis,  The  preparations  were  then  all 
but  completed  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Protestant  heresy.  From  all  parts  of  Catholic  Europe  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  had  ascended  for  more  than  a  year  in  a 
stream  of  passionate  entreaty  that  God  would  arise  and  make  His 
power  known.  Masses  had  been  said  day  after  day  on  fifty 
thousand  altars  ;  and  devout  nuns  had  bruised  their  knees  in 
midnight  watches  on  the  chapel  pavements.  The  event  so  long 
hoped  for  was  to  come  at  last.  On  that  day  the  consecrated 
standard  was  to  be  presented  in  state  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Expedition.  Catholics  had  collected  from  every  comer  of 
the  world :  Spanish  and  Italian,  French  and  Irish,  English  and 
German  owning  a  common  nationality  in  the  Church.  The  Por- 
tuguese alone  of  CathoUc  nations  looked  on  in  indifference. 
Portugal  had  been  recently  annexed  by  force  to  Spain.  The 
wound  was  still  bleeding,  and  even  religion  failed  to  unite  the 
nobles  and  people  in  common  cause  with  their  conquerors.  But 
Lisbon  had  ceased  to  be  a  Portuguese  city.  Philip  dealt  with  it 
as  he  pleased,  and  the  Church  of  Portugal,  at  least  on  this 
occasion,  was  at  Philip's  disposition. 

There  was  something  of  real  piety  in  what  was  going  on ;  and 
there  was  much  of  the  artificial  emotion  which  bore  the  sam^ 
relation  to  piety  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  bore  to  true  chivalry.  Philip  himself  in  certain  aspects 
of  his  character  was  not  unlike  Don  Quixote.  He  believed 
that  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  extirpate  the  dragons 
and  monsters  of  heresy.     As  the  adventm-e  with  the  enchanted 
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horse  had  been  specially  reserved  for  Don  Quixote,  so  the  *  Enter- 
prise of  England/  in  the  inflated  language  of  the  time,  was  said  to 
have  been  reserved  for  Philip ;  and  as  analogies  are  apt  to  complete 
themselves,  the  fat,  good-humoured,  and  entirely  incapable  Medina 
Sidonia  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  Sancho.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
had  no  ambition  for  such  adventures  ;  he  would  have  greatly  pre- 
ferred staying  at  home,and  only  consented  to  take  the  command  out 
of  a  certain  dog-like  obedience  to  his  master.  The  representatives  of 
the  imaginary  powers  had  been  called  in  to  bring  him  to  accept 
the  dangerous  responsibility.  A  pious  hermit  told  him  that  he 
had  been  instituted  by  the  Almighty  to  promise  him  victory. 
The  Prioress  of  the  Annunciata  Maria  di  la  Visitacion,  who  had 
received  the  five  wounds  and  was  punished  afterwards  as  a  detected 
impostor,  had  seen  Santiago  and  two  angels  smiting  Drake  and  his 
unbelieving  comrades,  and  she  assured  the  Duke  of  glory  in  both 
worlds  if  he  went.  The  Duke's  experience  of  English  Admirals 
had  been,  so  far,  not  glorious  to  him  at  all.  He  had  been  in 
command  at  Cadiz  two  years  before  when  the  English  fleet 
sailed  up  the  harbour,  burnt  eighteen  large  ships,  and  went  oflF 
unfought  with,  taking  six  more  away  with  them.  All  Spain  had  cried 
shame  and  called  the  Duke  a  coward,  but  Philip  had  refused  to  be 
displeased,  and  had  deliberately  chosen  him  for  an  undertaking  fieur 
more  arduous  than  the  defence  of  a  provincial  port.  On  this 
April  2^  he  was  to  receive  his  commission,  with  the  standard 
under  which  he  was  to  go  into  action,  and  the  Catholic  Church 
was  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with  its  imposing  splendours  and 
imperious  solemnities. 

The  Armada  lay  in  the  Tagus  waiting  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony.  It  was  the  most  powerful  armament  which  had  ever 
been  collected  in  modem  Europe,  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships — great 
gaUeons  from  a  thousand  to  thirteen  hundred  tons  ;  galliasses  rowed 
by  three  hundred  slaves,  carrying  fifty  guns ;  galleys  almost  as 
formidable,  and  other  vessels,  the  best  appointed  which  Spain 
and  Italy  could  produce.  They  carried  nine  thousand  seamen, 
seasoned  mariners  who  had  served  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
seventeen  thousand  soldiers,  who  were  to  join  Parma  and  assist  the 
conquest  of  England.  Besides  them  were  some  hundreds  of  nobles 
and  gentlemen  who,  with  their  servants  and  retinues,  had  volunteered 
for  the  new  crusade,  gallant  high-spirited  youths  quite  ready  to 
fight  with  Satan  himself  in  the  cause  of  Spain  and  Holy  Church. 
In  them  all  was  a  fine  profession  of  enthusiasm— qualified,  indeed, 
among  the  seamen  by  a  demand  for  wages  in  advance  and  a 
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tendency  to  desert  when  they  received  them.  But  a  regiment  of 
priests  dispersed  through  the  various  squadrons  kept  alive  in  most 
the  sense  that  they  were  going  on  the  most  glorious  expedition 
ever  undertaken  by  man. 

The  standard  which  was  to  be  presented  itself  indicated  the 
sacred  character  of  the  war.  Into  the  Eoyal  Arms  of  Spain  there  had 
been  introduced  as  supporters  on  one  side  Christ  on  the  Cross,  on  the 
other  the  Virgin  mother,  and  on  the  scroll  below  was  written  : 
*  Exsurge  Deus  et  vindica  causam  tuam  '  *  Arise,  0  Lord,  and  avenge 
thy  cause.'  'Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Castille,  of 
Leon,  of  Aragon,  the  two  Sicilies,  Jerusalem,  Portugal,  Navarre, 
Granada,  Toledo,  Valencia,  Gallicia,  Majorca,  Sardinia,  Cordova, 
Corsica,  Murcia,  Jaen,  Algaves,  Algesiras,  Gibraltar,  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Isles  and  Continents  of  the 
Ocean ;  Archduke  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Brabant  and 
Milan,  Count  of  Hapsburgh,  Count  of  Flanders,  Tirol,  and  Barcelona; 
Lord  of  Biscay  and  Molina,'  &c, ;  the  monarch,  in  short,  whose  name 
was  swathed  in  these  innumerable  titles,  h«wl  determined  to  commit 
the  sacred  banner  to  his  well-beloved  Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman,  sur- 
named  El  Bueno,  or  the  Good,  and  under  its  folds  to  sweep  the  ocean 
clear  of  the  piratical  squadrons  of  the  English  Queen.  The  scene 
was  the  great  metropolitan  church  of  Lisbon,  the  Iglesia  Major.  It 
was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  streets  and  squares  were  lined  with 
troops  who  had  been  landed  from  the  ships.  The  King  was  repre- 
sented by  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal  Archduke,  who  was  Viceroy  of 
Portugal.  The  Viceroy  rode  out  of  the  Palace  with  the  Duke  on 
his  right  hand,  followed  by  the  gentlemen  adventurers  of  the 
expedition  in  their  splendid  dresses.  At  the  church  they  were 
received  by  the  Archbishop.  The  standard  was  placed  on  the  altar. 
Mass  was  sung.  The  Viceroy  then  led  the  Duke  up  the  altar  steps, 
lifted  a  fold  of  the  standard  and  placed  it  in  his  hands,  while,  as 
the  signal  was  passed  outside,  the  ships  in  the  river  and  the  troops 
in  the  streets  fired  a  salute — *  una  pequefia  salva,'  a  small  one, 
for  powder  was  scarce  and  there  was  none  to  waste.  The  scene 
was  not  impressive ;  and  the  eflfect  was  frittered  away  in  a  com- 
plexity of  details.  The  Archbishop  took  the  Holy  Sacrament 
and  passed  out  of  the  church,  followed  by  a  stream  of  monks  and 
secular  clergy.  The  Archduke  and  the  newly-made  Cardinal  went 
after  them,  the  standard  being  borne  by  the  Duke's  cousin,  Don 
Luis  of  Cordova,  who  was  to  accompany  him  to  England.  In  this 
order  they  crossed  the  great  square  to  the  Dominican  Convent, 
where  the  scene  in  the  Iglesia  Major  was  repeated.    The  Domini- 
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cans  received  the  procession  at  the  door.     The  standard  was  again 
laid  on  the  altar,  this  time  by  the  Duke  himself,  as  if  to  signify  the 
consecration  of  his  own  person  to  the  service  of  the  beings  whose 
forms  were  embroidered  upon  it.     The  religious  part   of  the 
transaction  finished,  they  returned  to  the  Palace,  and  stood  on  the 
marble  stairs  while  the  troops  fired  a  second  volley.     The  men 
were  then  marched  to  their  boats,  teith  an  eye  on  them  to  see  that 
none  deserted,  and  his  Eoyal  Highness  and  the  Captain-General 
of  the  Ocean,  as  the  Duke  was  now  entitled,  went  in  to  breakfast. 
The  presentation  had  wanted  dignity  and  perhaps  serious- 
ness.    There  was  no  spontaneous  enthusiasm.     The  Portuguese 
aristocracy  were  pointedly  absent,  and  the  eflFect  was  rather  of 
some  artificial  display  got  up  by  the  clergy  and  the  Grovemment. 
And  yet  the  expedition  of  which  this  scene  was  the  preliminary 
had  for  sixty  years  been  the  dream  of  Catholic  piety,  and  the  dis- 
charge at  last  of  a  duty  with  which  the  Spanish  nation  appeared 
to   be   peculiarly   charged.     The   Eeformation   in   England  had 
commenced  with  the  divorce  of  a  Spanish  Princess.     Half  the 
English  nation  had  been  on  Catherine's  side  and   had   invited 
Philip's  father  to  send  troops  to  help  them  to  maintain  her.     As 
the  quarrel  deepened,  and   England  became   the   stronghold  of 
heresy,  the  English  Catholics,  the  Popes,  the  clergy  universally 
had  entreated  Charles,  and  Philip  after  him,  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  mischief  and  take  a  step  which,  if  successful,  would  end  the 
Protestant  rebellion  and  give  peace  to  Europe.     The  great  Emperor 
and  Philip  too  had  listened  reluctantly.     Bulers  responsible  for 
the    administration    of  kingdoms    do    not  willingly  encourage 
subjects  in   rebellion,   even  under  the   plea  of   religion.     The 
divorce  of  Catherine  had  been  an  affront  to  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
to  Spain,  yet  it  was  not  held  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  war,  and 
Philip  had  resisted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  supplications  of 
the  suffering  saints  to  deliver  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Elizabeth. 
It  was  an  age  of  revolt  against  established  authority.     New  ideas, 
new    obligations   of  duty  were   shaking   mankind.      Obedience 
to  God  was  held  as  superior  to  obedience  to  man;  while  each 
man  was  forming  for  himself  his  own  conception  of  what  God 
required  of  him.     The  intellect  of  Europe  was  outgrowing  its 
creed.     Part   of  the   world   had   discovered   that  doctrines  and 
practices  which  had  lasted  for  fifteen  hundred  years  were  fiJse  and 
idolatrous.     The  other  and  larger  part  called  the  dissentients  rebels 
and  children  of  the  Devil,  and  set  to  work  to  burn  and  kill  them. 
At  such  times  kings  and  princes  have  enough  to  dp  to  miwtaia 
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order  in  their  own  dominions,  and  even  when  they  are  of  opposite 
sides  have  a  common  interest  in  maintaining  the  principle  of  autho- 
rity. Nor  when  the  Pope  himself  spoke  on  the  Catholic  side  were 
Catholic  princes  completely  obedient.  For  the  Pope's  pretensions 
to  deprive  kings  and  dispose  of  kingdoms  were  only  believed  in  by 
the  clergy.  No  secular  sovereign  in  Europe  admitted  a  right  which 
reduced  him  to  the  position  of  a  Pope's  vassal.  Philip  held  that 
he  sufficiently  discharged  his  own  duties  in  repressing  heresy 
among  his  own  subjects  without  interfering  with  his  neighbours. 
Elizabeth  was  as  little  inclined  to  help  Dut<;h  and  French  and 
Scot-ch  Calvinists.  Yet  the  power  of  princes,  even  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  limited,  and  it  rested  after  all  on  the  goodwill 
of  their  own  people.  Common  sympathies  bound  Catholics  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants  to  Protestants,  and  every  country  in 
Europe  became  a  caldron  of  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  Catholics 
disclaimed  allegiance  to  Protestant  sovereigns,  Protestants  in 
Catholic  countries  looked  to  their  fellow-religionists  elsewhere 
to  save  them  from  stake  and  sword,  and  thus  between  all  parties, 
in  one  form  or  another,  there  were  perpetual  collisions,  which  the 
forbearance  of  statesmen  alone  prevented  from  breaking  out  into 
universal  war. 

Complete  forbearance  was  not  possible.  Community  of  creed 
was  a  real  bond  which  could  not  be  ignored,  nor  in  the  general 
uncertainty  could  princes  afford  to  reject  absolutely  and  entirely 
the  overtures  made  to  them  by  each  other's  subjects.  When  they 
could  not  assist  they  were  obliged  to  humour  and  encourage. 
Charles  the  Fifth  refused  to  go  to  war  to  enforce  the  sentence  of 
Rome  upon  Henry  the  Eighth,  but  he  allowed  his  ambassadors  to 
thank  and  stimulate  Catherine's  English  friends.  Philip  was 
honestly  unwilling  to  draw  the  sword  against  his  sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth ;  but  he  was  the  secular  head  of  Catholic  Christendom, 
bound  to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith.  He  had  been  titular 
King  of  England,  and  to  him  the  English  Catholics  naturally 
looked  as  their  protector.  He  had  to  permit  his  De  Quadras  and 
his  Mendozas  to  intrigue  with  disaffection,  to  organise  rebellion, 
and,  if  other  means  &iled,  to  encourage  the  Queen's  assassination. 
To  kill  dangerous  or  mischievous  individuals  was  held  permissible 
as  an  alternative  for  war,  or  as  a  means  of  ending  disturbance. 
It  was  approved  of  even  by  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia. 
William  the  Silent  was  murdered  in  the  Catholic  interest.  Henri 
Quatre  was  murdered  in  the  Catholic  interest,  and  anyone  who 
would  do  the  same  to  the  English  Jezebel  would  be  oounted  to 
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have  done  good  service,  Elizabeth  had  to  defend  herself  with 
such  resources  as  she  possessed.  She  could  not  afford  to  demand 
open  satisfaction ;  but  she  could  send  secret  help  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  she  could  allow  her  privateers  to  seize  Sx)anish 
treasures  on  the  high  seas  or  plunder  Philip's  West  Indian  cities. 
She  could  execute  the  traitorous  priests  who  were  found  teaching 
rebellion  in  England.  Philip  in  return  could  let  the  Inquisition  bum 
English  sailors  as  heretics  when  they  could  catch  them.  And  thus 
the  two  nations  had  drifted  on,  still  nominally  at  peace  and  each 
unwilling  to  declare  open  war ;  but  peace  each  year  was  more 
diflBcult  to  preserve,  and  Philip  was  driven  on  by  the  necessities 
of  things  to  some  open  and  decided  action.  The  fate  of  the 
Eeformation  in  Europe  turned  on  the  event  of  a  conflict  between 
Spain  and  England.  Were  England  conquered  and  recovered  to 
the  Papacy,  it  was  believed  universally  that  first  the  Low  Countries 
and  then  Grermany  would  be  obliged  to  submit. 

Several  times  a  Catholic  invasion  of  England  had  been  distinctly 
contemplated.  The  Duke  of  Alva  was  to  have  tried  it.  Don  John 
of  Austria  was  to  have  tried  it.  The  Duke  of  Gruise  was  to  have  tried 
it.  The  nearest  and  latest  occasion  had  been  after  the  Conquest 
of  Portugal  and  the  great  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  Azores  in 
1583.  The  Spanish  Navy  was  in  splendid  condition,  excited  by  a 
brilliant  victory,  and  led  by  an  officer  of  real  distinction,  Alonzo 
de  Bazan,  Marques  de  Santa  Cruz.  A  few  English  privateers  had 
been  in  the  defeated  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Terceira ;  and  Santa 
Cruz,  with  the  other  naval  commanders,  was  eager  to  follow  up  his 
success,  and  avenge  the  insults  which  had  been  offered  for  so  many 
years  to  the  Spanish  flag  by  the  English  corsairs.  France,  like 
all  Northern  Europe,  was  torn  into  factions.  The  Valois  princes 
were  Liberal  and  anti-Spanish.  The  House  of  Guise  was  fanatic- 
ally Catholic,  and  too  powerful  for  the  Crown  to  control.  Santa 
Cruz  was  a  diplomatist  as  well  as  a  seaman.  He  had  his  corre- 
spondents in  England.  In  Guise  he  had  a  friend  and  confederate. 
One  of  the  many  plots  was  formed  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth. 
Santa  Cruz  and  the  Spanish  Navy  were  to  hold  the  Channel,  Guise 
was  to  cross  under  their  protection  and  land  an  army  in  Sussex. 
The  Catholics  were  to  rise,  set  free  Mary  Stuart  and  make  her 
Queen.  Philip's  permission  was,  however,  a  necessary  condition. 
Santa  Cruz  was  a  rough  old  sailor,  turned  of  seventy,  who  meant 
what  he  said  and  spoke  his  mind  plainly.  Like  his  countrymen 
generally,  he  was  tired  of  seeing  his  master  for  ever  halting  on 
his  leaden  foot  {ipi^  de  plomo)  ;  and  on  August  9,  1583,  while 
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still  at  the  Azores,  he  wrote  to  stimulate  him  to  follow  up  his 
success  by  a  still  more  splendid  achievement.  Philip  was  now 
master  of  the  Portuguese  Empire.  He  (Santa  Cruz)  was  ready,  if 
allowed,  to  add  England  to  his  dominions.  The  Low  Countries 
would  then  surrender,  and  the  Jezebel  who  had  wrought  so  much 
evil  in  the  world  would  meet  her  deserts. 

Now  was  the  time.  The  troops  were  ready,  the  fleet  was 
ready.  Philip  talked  of  expense  and  difiiculty.  If  difficulty  was 
an  objection,  the  bold  admiral  said  that  nothing  grand  could  ever  be 
achieved ;  and  for  money,  great  princes  could  find  money  if  they 
wished.  The  King  should  have  faith  in  God,  whose  work  he  would 
be  doing ;  and  if  he  was  himself  permitted  to  try,  he  promised 
that  he  would  have  as  good  success  as  in  his  other  enterprises.* 

Charles  the  Fifth,  among  his  other  legacies  to  his  son,  had 
left  him  instructions  to  distrust  France  and  to  preserve  the  English 
alliance.  The  passionate  Catholics  assured  him  that  the  way  to 
keep  England  was  to  restore  the  faith.  But  Elizabeth  was  still 
sovereign,  and  Catholic  conspiracies  so  far  had  only  brought  their 
leaders  to  the  scaffold.  Mary  Stuart  was  a  true  believer,  but  she 
was  herself  half  a  Frenchwoman,  and  Guise's  father  had  defeated 
Philip's  father  at  Metz,  and  Guise  and  Mary  masters  of  France  and 
England  both  was  a  perilous  possibility.  Philip  did  not  assent ;  he 
did  not  refuse.  He  thanked  Santa  Cruz  for  his  zeal,  but  said  that 
he  must  still  wait  a  little  and  watch.  His  waiting  did  not  serve 
to  clear  his  way.  Elizabeth  discovered  what  had  been  designed 
for  her,  and  as  a  return  Sir  Francis  Drake  sacked  St.  Domingo 
and  Carthagena.  More  than  that,  she  Bad  sent  open  help  to 
his  insurgent  provinces,  and  had  taken  charge,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Hollanders,  of  Flushing  and  Brill.  Santa  Cruz  could  not 
but  admire  the  daring  of  Drake  and  the  genius  of  the  English 
Queen.  They  were  acting  while  his  own  master  was  asleep.  He 
tried  again  to  rouse  him.  The  Queen,  he  said,  had  made  herself  a 
name  in  the  world.  She  had  enriched  her  own  subjects  out  of 
Spanish  spoil.  In  a  single  month  they  had  taken  a  million  and  a 
half  of  ducats.  Defensive  war  was  always  a  failure.  Once  more  the 
opportunity  was  his  own.  France  was  paralysed,  and  Elizabeth, 
though  strong  abroad,  was  weak  at  home,  through  the  disaffection 
of  the  Catholics.  To  delay  longer  would  be  to  see  England  grow 
into  a  power  which  he  would  be  unable  to  deal  with.  Spain  would 

*  La  Arfiiada  Invefieible.  Por  el  Capitan  de  Kavio  Cesareo  Fenidndez  Duro, 
tomo  i.  p.  261. 
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decline,  and  would  lose  in  mere  money  more  than  four  times  the 
cost  of  war,* 

This  time,  Philip  listened  more  seriously.  Before,  he  had  been 
invited  to  act  with  the  Duke  of  Ouise,  and  G-uise  was  to  have  the 
spoils.  Now,  at  any  rate,  the  operation  was  to  be  his  own.  He 
bade  Santa  Cruz  send  him  a  plan  of  operations  and  a  calculation 
in  detail  of  the  ships  and  stores  which  would  be  required.  He 
made  him  Lord  High  Admiral,  commissioned  him  to  collect  squad^- 
rons  at  Cadiz  and  Lisbon,  take  them  to  sea,  and  act  against  the 
English  as  he  saw  occasion.  He  would  probably  have  been  allowed 
his  way  to  do  what  he  pleased  in  the  following  year  but  for  a  new 
complication,  which  threw  Philip  again  into  perplexity.  The  object 
of  any  enterprise  led  by  Santa  Cruz  would  have  been  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Pius,  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  transference  of  the  crown  to  Mary  Stuart,  who,  if  placed  on 
the  throne  by  Spanish  arms  alone,  might  be  relied  on  to  be  true 
to  Spanish  interests.  Wearied  out  with  Mary's  i)erpetual  plots, 
Elizabeth,  when  Santa  Cruz's  preparations  were  &r  advanced,  sent 
her  to  the  scaflFold,  and  the  blow  of  the  axe  which  ended  her  dis- 
concerted every  arrangement  which  had  been  made.  There  was 
no  longer  a  Catholic  successor  in  England  to  whom  the  crown 
could  go  on  Elizabeth's  deposition,  and  it  was  useless  to  send  an 
army  to  conquer  the  country  till  some  purpose  could  be  formed 
for  disposing  of  it  afterwards.  Philip  had  been  called  King  of 
England  once.  He  was  of  the  blood  of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
He  thought,  naturally,  that  if  he  was  to  do  the  work,  the  prize 
ought  to  be  his  own.  Unfortunately,  the  rest  of  the  world  claimed 
a  voice  in  the  matter.  France  would  certainly  be  hostile.  The 
English  Catholics  were  divided.  The  Pope  himself,  whien  con- 
sulted, refused  his  assent.  As  Pope  Sextus  the  Fifth,  he  was 
bound  to  desire  the  reduction  of  a  rebellious  island ;  as  an  Italian 
prince,  he  had  no  wish  to  see  another  wealthy  kingdom  added  to 
the  enormous  empire  of  Spain.  Mary  Stuart's  son  was  natural 
heir.  He  was  a  Protestant,  but  gratitude  might  convert  him.  At 
any  rate,  Philip  should  not  take  Elizabeth's  place.  Sextus  was  to 
have  given  a  million  crowns  to  the  cost  of  the  armament ;  he  did 
not  directly  withdraw  his  promise,  but  he  haggled  with  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  at  the  Holy  See.  He  aflfected  to  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  Philip's  success,  and  even  his  personal  sincerity.  He 
declined  to  advance  a  ducat  till  a  Spanish  army  was  actually  on 
English  soil.  The  Duke  of  Parma,  who  was  to  cross  from  .Flan- 
>  Santa  Cruz  to  Philip  the  Second,  January  13, 15S6. 
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ders  and  condact  the  campaign  in  England  itself,  was  diffident,  if 
not  unwilling ;  and  Philip  had  to  feel  that  even  the  successfcd  occu- 
pation of  London  might  prove  the  beginning  of  greater  troubles. 
He  had  been  driven  forward  himself  against  his  inclination.  The 
chief  movers  in  the  enterprise,  those  who  had  fed  the  fire  of  reli- 
gious animosity  through  Europe,  and  prevented  a  rational  arrange- 
ment between  the  Spanish  and  English  nations,  were  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  those  members  of  it  especially  who  had  been  bred  at 
Oxford  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  hated  it  with  the  frenzy  of  rene- 
gades. From  them  came  the  endless  conspiracies  which  Spain  was 
forced  to  coimtenance,  and  the  consequent  severities  of  the  English 
Grovemment,  which  they  shrieked  in  Philip's  ears ;  and  Philip, 
half  a  bigot  and  half  a  cautious  statesman,  wavered  between  two 
policies  till  fate  decided  for  him.  Both  on  Philip's  part  and  on 
Elizabeth's  part  there  was  a  desire  for  peace  if  peace  could  be  had. 
Philip  was  weary  of  the  long  struggle  in  the  Low  Countries,  which 
threatened  to  be  endless  if  Elizabeth  supported  it.  Elizabeth  her- 
self wished  to  be  left  in  quiet,  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing insurgent  Protestants  and  hanging  traitorous  priests.  An 
arrangement  was  possible,  based  on  principles  of  general  tole- 
ration. 

The  Pope  was  right  in  not  wholly  trusting  Philip.  The  Spanish 
King  was  willing  to  agree  that  England  should  remain  Protestant  if 
England  wished  it,  provided  the  Catholics  were  allowed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  own  religion,  and  provided  Elizabeth  would  call  in  her 
privateers,  surrender  to  him  the  towns  which  she  held  in  Holland, 
and  abandon  her  alliance  with  the  Dutch  States.  Elizabeth  was 
perfectly  ready  to  tolerate  Catholic  worship  if  the  Catholics  would 
cease  their  plots  against  her  and  Spain  would  cease  to  encourage 
them.  It  was  true  that  Flushing  and  Brill  had  been  trusted  to 
her  charge  by  the  States,  and  that  if  she  withdrew  her  garrison 
'  she  was  bound  in  honour  to  replace  them  in  the  States'  hands. 
But  she  regarded  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Countries  as  only  justified 
by  the  atrocities  of  the  Blood  Coimcil  and  the  Inquisition.  If  she 
could  secure  for  the  Dutch  Confederation  the  same  toleration 
which  she  was  willing  herself  to  concede  to  the  English  Catholics, 
she  might  feel  her  honour  to  be  acquitted  sufficiently  if  she  gave 
up  to  Philip  towns  which  really  were  his  own.  Here  only,  so  far 
as  the  two  sovereigns  were  concerned,  the  difficulty  lay.  Philip 
held  himself  bound  by  duty  to  allow  no  liberty  of  religion  among 
his  own  subjects.  But  if  peace  was  made  the  Spanish  garrisons 
were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Low  Countries ;  the  Executive 
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Government  would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  States  themselves, 
who  could"  be  as  tolerant  practically  as  they  pleased.  On  these 
terms  it  was  certain  that  a  general  pacification  was  possible.  The 
Duke  of  Parma  strongly  advised  it.  Philip  himself  wished  for  it. 
Half  Elizabeth's  Council  recommended  it,  and  she  herself  wished 
for  it.  Unless  Catholics  and  Protestants  intended  to  fight  till  one 
or  other  was  exterminated,  they  must  come  to  some  such  terms 
at  last ;  and  if  at  last,  why  not  at  once  ?  With  this  purpose  a 
conference  was  being  held  at  Ostend  between  Elizabeth's  and 
Parma's  commissioners.  The  terms  were  rational.  The  princij>al 
parties,  it  is  now  possible  to  see — even  Philip  himself — were 
sincere  about  it.  How  long  the  terms  of  such  a  peace  would  have 
lasted,  with  the  theological  furnace  at  such  a  heat,  may  be  fairly 
questioned.  Bigotry  and  freedom  of  thought  had  two  centuries 
of  battle  still  before  them  till  it  could  be  seen  which  was  to  prevail, 
but  an  arrangement  might  then  have  been  come  to  at  Ostend,  in  the 
winter  of  1587-8,  which  would  have  lasted  Philip's  and  Elizabeth's 
lifetime,  could  either  party  have  trusted  the  other.  In  both  countries 
there  was  a  fighting  party  and  a  peace  i)arty.  In  England  it  was 
said  that  the  negotiations  were  a  fraud,  designed  only  to  induce 
Elizabeth  to  relax  her  preparations  for  defence.  In  Spain  it  was 
urged  that  the  larger  and  more  menacing  the  force  which  could 
be  collected,  the  more  inclined  Elizabeth  would  be  to  listen  to 
reason ;  while  Elizabeth  had  to  show  on  her  part  that  frightened 
she  was  not,  and  that  if  Philip  preferred  war  she  had  no  objection. 
The  bolder  her  bearing,  the  more  likely  she  would  be  to  secure 
fair  terms  for  the  Hollanders. 

The  preparations  at  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  were  no  secret.  All 
Europe  was  talking  of  the  enormous  armament  which  Spain  was 
preparing,  and  which  Santa  Cruz  was  to  convoy  to  the  English 
Channel.  Both  the  Tagus  and  Cadiz  Harbour  were  reported  to  be 
crowded  with  ships,  though  as  yet  unprovided  with  crews  for  them. 
With  some  misgivings,  but  in  one  of  her  bolder  moments,  the 
Queen  in  the  spring  of  1587  allowed  Drake  to  take  a  flying 
squadron  with  him  down  the  Spanish  coast.  She  hung  about  his 
neck  a  second  in  command  to  limit  his  movements ;  but  Drake 
took  his  own  way,  leaving  his  vice-admiral  to  go  home  and  com- 
plain. He  sailed  into  Cadiz  Harbour,  burnt  eighteen  galleons 
which  were  lying  there,  and,  remaining  leisurely  till  he  had  finished 
his  work,  sailed  away  to  repeat  the  operation  at  Lisbon.  It 
might  have  been  done  with  the  same  ease.  The  English  squadron 
lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  within  sight  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the 
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great  admiral  had  to  sit  still  and  fume,  unable  to  go  out  and  meet 
him  'poT  folia  de  genie — for  want  of  sailors  to  man  his  galleons. 
Drake  might  have  gone  in  and  burnt  them  all,  and  would  have 
done  it  had  not  Elizabeth  felt  that  he  had  accomplished  enough 
and  that  the  negotiations  would  be  broken  off  if  he  worked  more 
destruction.  He  had  singed  the  King's  beard,  as  he  called  it ; 
and  the  King,  though  patient  of  affronts,  was  moved  to  a  passing 
emotion.  Seamen  and  soldiers  were  hurried  down  to  the  Tagus. 
Orders  were  sent  to  the  Admiral  to  put  to  sea  at  once  and  chase 
the  English  off  the  shore.  But  Philip,  too,  on  his  side  was  afraid  of 
Santa  Cruz's  too  great  audacity.  He,  too,  did  not  wish  for  a 
collision  which  might  make  peace  impossible.  Another  order  fol- 
lowed. The  fleet  was  to  stay  where  it  was  and  continue  its 
preparations.  It  was  to  wait  till  the  next  spring,  when  the  enter- 
prise should  be  undertaken  in  earnest  if  the  peace  conference 
at  Ostend  should  fail  in  finding  a  conclusion. 

Thus  the  winter  drove  through.  Peace  was  really  impossible, 
however  sincerely  the  high  contracting  parties  might  themselves 
desire  it.  Public  opinion  in  Spain  would  have  compelled  Philip 
to  leave  the  conqueror  of  Terceira  in  command  of  the  expedition. 
Santa  Cruz  would  have  sailed  in  March  for  the  English  Channel, 
supported  by  officers  whom  he  had  himself  trained  ;  and,  although 
the  Armada  might  still  have  failed,  history  would  have  had 
another  tale  to  tell  of  its  exploits  and  its  fate.  But  a  visible 
coldness  had  grown  up  between  the  King  and  the  Admiral.  Philip, 
like  many  men  of  small  minds  raised  into  great  positions,  had 
supreme  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  management.  He  chose 
to  regulate  everything,  to  the  diet  and  daily  habits  of  every  sailor 
and  soldier  on  board.  He  intended  to  direct  and  limit  the  action 
of  the  Armada  even  when  out  and  gone  to  its  work.  He  had 
settled  perhaps  in  his  own  mind  that,  since  he  could  not  himself 
be  King  of  England,  the  happiest  result  for  himself  would  be  to 
leave  Elizabeth  where  she  was,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  his 
vassal,  which  she  would  become  if  she  consented  to  his  terms ; 
and  the  presence  of  an  overpowering  fleet  in  the  Channel,  a 
moderate  but  not  too  excessive  use  of  force,  an  avoidance  of 
extreme  and  violent  measures,  which  would  make  the  strife 
internecine  and  make  an  arrangement  impossible,  he  conceived 
it  likely  would  bring  Elizabeth  to  her  knees.  For  such  a 
purpose  Santa  Cruz  was  not  the  most  promising  instrument ;  he 
required  some  one  of  more  malleable  material  who  would  obey  his 
own  instructions,  and  would  not  be  led  either  by  his  own  ambition 
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or  the  enthusiasm  and  daring  of  his  officers  into  desperate 
adventures.  It  was  probably,  therefore,  rather  to  his  relief  than 
regret  that  in  February,  when  the  Armada  was  almost  ready  to 
sail,  the  old  Admiral  died  at  Lisbon.  He  was  seventy-three  years 
old.  He  had  seen  fifty  years  of  service.  Spanish  tradition, 
mourning  at  the  fatal  consequence,  said  afterwards  that  he  had 
been  broken-hearted  at  the  King's  hesitation.  Anxiety  for  the 
honour  of  his  country  might  have  worn  out  a  younger  man.  He 
went,  and  with  him  went  the  only  chance  of  a  successful  issue  of 
the  expedition.  He  was  proud  of  his  country,  which  he  saw  that 
Philip  was  degrading.  The  invasion  of  England  had  been  his 
dream  for  years,  and  he  had  correspondents  of  his  own  in  England 
and  Ireland.  He  was  the  ablest  seaman  that  Spain  possessed, 
and  had  studied  long  the  problems  with  which  he  would  have  had 
to  deal.  Doubtless  he  had  left  men  behind  among  those  who  had 
served  under  him  who  could  have  taken  his  place,  and  have  done 
almost  as  well.  But  Philip  had  determined  that,  since  the  experi- 
ment was  to  be  made,  he  would  himself  control  it  from  his  room  in 
the  Escurial,  and  in  his  choice  of  Santa  Cruz's  successor  he  showed 
that  naval  capacity  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  were  the  last  quali- 
ties for  which  he  was  looking. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  the 
richest  peer  in  Spain.  He  was  now  thirty-eight  years  old,  and 
his  experience  as  a  public  man  was  limited  to  his  failure  to  defend 
Cadiz  against  Drake.  He  was  a  short,  broad-shouldered,  olive- 
complexioned  man,  said  to  be  a  good  rider ;  but  if  his  wife  was 
to  be  believed,  he  was  of  all  men  in  Spain  the  least  fitted  to 
be  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  any  critical  imdertaking.  The 
Duchess,  Dona  Afia  de  Mendoza  was  the  daughter  of  Philip's 
Minister,  Euy  Gomez,  and  of  the  celebrated  Princess  of  Eboli, 
whom  later  scandal  called  Philip's  mistress,  and  whose  influence 
was  supposed  to  have  influenced  Philip  in  favour  of  her  son-in- 
law.  Eoyal  scandals  are  dreary  subjects.  When  they  are  once 
uttered  the  stain  is  indelible,  for  everyone  likes  to  believe  them. 
The  only  contemporary  witness  for  the  amours  of  Philip  and  the 
Princess  of  EboU  is  Antonio  Perez,  who,  by  his  own  confession, 
was  a  scoundrel  who  deserved  the  gallows.  Something  is  known 
at  last  of  the  history  of  the  lady.  If  there  was  a  woman  in  Spain 
whom  Philip  detested,  it  was  the  wife  of  Euy  Gomez.  If  there 
was  a  man  whom  the  Princess  despised,  it  was  the  watery-blooded 
King.  An  intrigue  between  a  wild  cat  of  the  mountain  and  a 
narrow-minded,    conscientious    sheep-dog    would    be    about    as 
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probable  as  a  love-aflfair  between  Philip  and  the  Princess  of 
Eboli ;  and  at  the  time  of  her  son-in-law's  appointment  she  was 
locked  up  in  a  castle  in  defiant  disgrace.  The  Duke  had  been 
married  to  her  daughter  when  he  was  twenty-two  and  his  bride 
was  eleven,  and  Dona  Ana,  after  sixteen  years'  experience  of  him, 
had  observed  to  her  friends  that  he  was  well  enough  in  his  own 
house  among  persons  who  did  not  know  what  he  was  ;  but  that  if 
he  was  employed  on  business  of  State  the  world  would  discover 
to  its  cost  his  real  character.  That  such  a  man  should  have 
been  chosen  to  succeed  Alonzo  de  Bazan  astonished  everyone. 
A  commander  of  Gold,  it  was  said,  was  taking  the  place  of 
a  commander  of  Iron.  The  choice  was  known  to  Santa  Cruz 
while  he  still  breathed,  and  did  not  comfort  him  in  his  de- 
parture. 

The  most  astonished  of  all,  when  he  learnt  the  honour  which 
was  intended  for  him,  was  the  Duke  himself,  and  he  drew  a 
picture  of  his  own  incapacity  as  simple  as  Sancho's  when  appointed 
to  govern  his  island. 

'  My  health  is  bad,'  he  wrote  to  Philip's  secretary,  *  and  from 
my  small  experienceof  the  water  I  know  that  I  am  always  sea-sick. 
I  have  no  money  which  I  can  spare.  I  owe  a  million  ducats, 
and  I  have  not  a  real  to  spend  on  my  outfit.  The  expedition  is 
on  such  a  scale  and  the  object  is  of  such  high  importance  that 
the  person  at  the  head  of  it  ought  to  understand  navigation  and 
sea-fighting,  and  I  know  nothing  of  either.  I  have  not  one  of 
those  essential  qualifications.  I  have  no  acquaintances  among  the 
officers  who  are  to  serve  under  me.  Santa  Cruz  had  information 
about  the  state  of  things  in  England ;  I  have  none.  Were  I  com- 
petent otherwise,  I  should  have  to  act  in  the  dark  by  the  opinion 
of  others,  and  I  cannot  tell  to  whom  I  may  trust.  The  Adelan- 
tado  of  Castile  would  do  better  than  I.  Our  Lord  would  help 
him,  for  he  is  a  good  Christian  and  has  fought  in  naval  battles. 
If  you  send  me,  depend  upon  it  I  shall  have  a  bad  account  to 
render  of  my  trust.'  * 

The  Duchess  perhaps  guided  her  husband's  hand  when  he 
wrote  so  faithful  an  account  of  himself.  But  his  vanity  was 
flattered.  Philip  persisted  that  he  must  go.  He  and  only  he 
would  answer  the  purpose  in  view,  so  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded. 

*  Since  your  Majesty  still  desires  it,  after  my  confession  of  in- 
competence,' he  wrote  to  Philip,  '  I  will  try  to  deserve  your  confi- 
>  Medina  Sidonia  to  Secretaiy  Idriaqaez,  Feb.  16, 1588.     Dmo,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 
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dence.     As  I  shall  be  doing   God's  work,  I  may  hope  that  He 
will  help  me.' 

Philip  gratefully  replied  :  '  You  are  sacrificing  yourself  for 
God's  service  and  mine.  I  am  so  anxious,  that  if  I  was  less  occu- 
pied at  home  I  would  accompany  the  fleet  myself  and  I  should 
be  certain  that  all  would  go  well.  Take  heart ;  you  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  showing  the  extraordinary  qualities  which  God, 
the  author  of  all  good,  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  you. 
Happen  what  may,  I  charge  myself  with  the  care  of  yoiu" 
children.  If  you  fail,  you  fail ;  but  the  cause  being  the  cause 
of  God,  you  will  not  fail.' 

Thus  the  Duke  was  to  command  the  Armada  and  to  sail  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  for  the  Commissioners  were  sitting  at 
Ostend,  and  his  presence  in  the  Channel  was  of  pressing  conse- 
quence. Santa  Cruz  besides  had  fixed  on  the  end  of  March  as  the 
latest  date  for  the  departure,  on  account  of  the  north  winds  which 
later  in  the  season  blow  down  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  Duke 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination  was  at  his  house  at  San  Lucar. 
He  was  directed  to  repair  at  once  to  Lisbon,  where  his  commission 
would  reach  him.  An  experienced  but  cautious  Admiral,  Don 
Diego  Flores  de  Valdez,  was  assigned  to  him  as  nautical  adviser,  and 
Philip  proceeded  to  inflict  upon  him  a  series  of  instructions  and 
advice  as  wise  and  foolish  as  those  with  which  Don  Quixote  fur- 
nished his  squire.  Every  day  brought  fresh  letters  as  sugges- 
tions rose  in  what  Philip  called  his  mind.  Nothing  was  too 
trifling  for  his  notice,  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  Duke's  discre- 
tion which  could  possibly  be  provided  for.  In  a  secret  despatch 
to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  King  revealed  alike  his  expectations 
and  his  wishes.  He  trusted  that  the  appearance  of  the  Armada 
and  some  moderate  victory  over  the  English  fleet  would  force 
Elizabeth  to  an  agreement.  If  the  Catholic  religion  could  be 
tolerated  in  England,  and  if  Flushing  and  Brill  were  given  up  to 
him,  he  said  that  he  was  prepared  to  be  satisfied.  To  Medina 
Sidonia  he  reported  as  his  latest  advice  from  England  that  the 
Queen  was  inclining  to  the  treaty,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Leicester 
and  Walsingham,  and  he  gave  him  a  list  of  the  English  force 
which  he  might  expect  to  meet,  which  was  tolerably  accurate  and 
far  inferior  to  his  own. 

So  far  he  wrote  like  a  responsible  and  sensible  prince,  but  the 
smallest  thing  and  the  largest  seemed  to  occupy  him  equally. 
He  directed  the  Duke  to  provide  himself  with  competent  Channel 
pilots,  as  if  this  was  a  point  which  might  be  overlooked.     It  laid 
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down  regulations  forthe  health  of  the  crews,  the  allowances  of  biscuit 
and  wine,  salt  fish  and  bacon.  Beyond  all,  the  Duke  was  to  attend 
to  their  morals.  They  were  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
Lord  must  not  be  offended  by  the  faults  of  His  instruments.  The 
clergy  throughout  Spain  were  praying  for  them  and  would  con- 
tinue to  pray,  but  soldiers  and  sailors  must  do  their  part  and 
live  like  Christians.  They  must  not  swear;  they  must  not 
gamble,  which  led  to  swearing.  If  they  used  low  language  God 
would  be  displeased.  Every  man  before  he  embarked  must 
confess  and  commend  himself  to  the  Lord.  Especially  and  pre- 
eminently, loose  women  must  be  kept  away,  and  if  any  member  of 
the  expedition  fell  into  the  pecado  nefando  he  must  be  chastised 
to  the  example  of  the  rest.  Eetuming  to  secular  subjects,  he  had 
heard,  the  King  said,  that  the  gentlemen  adventurers  wanted  state- 
rooms and  private  berths.  It  would  encumber  the  ships,  and  the 
Duke  was  cautioned  not  to  allow  it.  As  the  Duke  knew  nothing 
of  navigation,  here,  too,  the  King  held  himself  competent  to 
instruct.  He  was  to  make  straight  for  the  English  Channel, 
advance  to  the  North  Foreland,  and  put  himself  in  commimica- 
tion  with  Parma.  If  foul  weather  came  and  the  ships  were  scat- 
tered, they  were  to  collect  again,  first  at  Finisterre,  and  then  at 
the  Scilly  Isles.  In  the  Channel  he  must  keep  on  the  English 
side,  because  the  water  was  deeper  there.  Elizabeth's  fleet,  Philip 
understood,  was  divided,  part  being  under  Drake  at  Plymouth,  and 
part  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  If  the  Duke  fell  in  with  Drake  he  was 
to  take  no  notice  of  him  unless  he  was  attacked,  and  was  to  keep 
on  his  course.  If  he  found  the  two  squadrons  united,  he  would 
still  be  in  superior  force  and  might  join  battle,  being  careful  to 
keep  to  windward. 

There  were  limits  even  to  Philip's  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
guide.  He  admitted  that  he  could  not  direct  the  Duke  specifically 
how  to  form  the  ships  for  an  engagement.  Time  and  opportunity 
would  have  to  determine.  '  Only,'  he  said,  ^  omit  no  advantage  and 
so  handle  the  fleet  that  one  part  shall  support  another.  The 
enemy  will  try  to  fight  at  a  distance  with  his  guns.  You  will 
endeavour  to  close.  You  will  observe  that  their  practice  is  to 
shoot  low  into  the  hulls  rather  than  into  the  rigging.  You  will 
find  how  to  deal  with  this.  Keep  your  vessels  together,  allow  none 
tD  stray  or  go  in  advance.  Do  not  let  them  hurry  in  pursuit  of 
prizes  after  a  victory.  This  fault  has  often  caused  disaster  both  on 
S3a  and  land.  Conquer  first,  and  then  you  will  have  spoil  enough. 
The  Council  of  War  will  order  the  distribution  of  it.     What  I 
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am  now  saying  implies  that  a  battle  will  have  to  be  fought ;  bat 
if  the  enemy  can  be  got  rid  of  without  an  action,  so  much  the 
better.  The  effect  will  be  produced  without  loss  to  yourself. 
Should  the  Prince  be  able  to  cross,  you  will  remain  with  the 
Armada  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  lending  such  assistance  as 
you  can.  Consult  with  the  Prince,  and  land  none  of  your  forces 
without  his  approval.  Bemember  that  your  only  business  is  to 
fight  at  sea.  Differences  between  leaders  are  injurious,  and 
always  to  be  avoided.  I  am  confident  that  you  wiU  co-operate 
cordially  with  the  Prince  as  my  service  demands ;  but  I  must 
charge  you  to  follow  these  injunctions  of  mine  strictly  according 
to  the  exact  words.  I  have  similarly  directed  the  Prince  on  his 
own  conduct,  and  if  you  two  acting  together  can  succeed  in  your 
undertaking,  there  will  be  honour  to  spare  for  both  of  you.  You 
will  remain  at  the  Thames'  mouth  till  the  work  is  done.  You 
may  then,  if  the  Prince  approves,  take  in  hand  Ireland,  in  which 
case  you  will  leave  your  Spanish  troops  with  him  and  exchange 
them  for  Germans  and  Italians.  You  will  be  careful  in  what  you 
spend.  You  know  how  costly  the  Armada  has  been  to  me.  You 
will  also  see  that  I  am  not  cheated  in  the  muster  rolls,  and  that 
the  provisions  are  sound  and  sufficient.  You  will  watch  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  keep  them  attentive  to  their  duties. 

'  This  is  all  which  occurs  to  me  at  present.  I  must  leave  the 
rest  to  your  own  care  and  prudence,  and  for  any  further  advices 
which  I  may  have  to  send  you.'  * 

Much  of  all  this  was  no  doubt  reasonable  and  true.  But 
Grenerals  chosen  to  conduct  great  enterprises  do  not  require  to  be 
taught  the  elements  of  their  duties.  That  Philip  thought  it 
necessary  to  write  all  these  details  was  characteristic  both  of  him- 
self and  of  the  Duke.  The  special  commission  was  to  cover  the 
crossing  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  by  defeating  or  dispersing  the  English 
fleet ;  but  it  was  possible  that  the  English  fleet  might  not  be  so 
easily  got  rid  of,  and  that  Parma  could  not  cross,  in  which  case, 
by  a  second  secret  instruction,  the  Duke  was  told  that  he  might 
take  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  fortify  it.  But  this  was 
only  an  alternative  in  case  of  failure  at  the  North  Foreland,  and 
in  no  case  was  to  be  attempted  on  his  first  advance.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  God  would  make  the  cause  His  own,  however,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  secondary  expedients.  If  the 
negotiations  failed  at  Ostend,  and  if  Parma  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  landing,  he  was  to  advance  to  London  and  take  possession  of 
>  Philip  the  Second  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonii,  April  1 .   Duro,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6-13, 
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the  Government,  Cardinal  Allen  inviting  the  English  nobility  to 
join  in  restoring  the  Church.  But  to  Parma  himself  were  given 
instructions,  also  secret,  of  a  more  temperate  kind,  which  the  Duke 
was  to  deliver  to  him.  If  the  Armada  won  a  battle,  or  if  the 
enemy  feared  to  encounter  it,  he  was  to  pass  over  with  his  army 
in  the  name  of  God  and  carry  out  the  purpose  agreed  upon. 
Should  the  success,  however,  be  less  complete,  and  should  he  think 
peace  desirable,  he  would  use  the  presence  of  the  fleet  to  enforce 
favourable  conditions.  It  was  indispensable  that  the  Catholics 
should  be  allowed  their  services  and  the  ports  in  Holland  be 
restored.  He  might  demand  compensation  for  past  injuries,  but 
this  might  be  sacrificed  if  he  could  obtain  religious  liberty  for  the 
English  Catholics.  He  might  argue  that  the  Huguenots  were  tole- 
rated in  France,  and  if  it  was  answered  that  they  were  not  tolerated 
in  Flanders,  he  might  say  that  the  case  was  diflFerent.  He 
might  demand  hostages  also,  and  retain  certain  fortified  positions 
on  the  coast  to  be  held  for  a  number  of  years,  till  it  could  be 
seen  how  things  would  go.  In  that  case  the  Isle  of  Wight  might 
be  useful,  as  the  Armada  could  lie  in  the  Solent. 

Disaster  it  is  evident  that  Philip  did  not  anticipate.  Some- 
thing less  than  complete  success  he  probably  did  anticipate,  and 
on  the  whole  might  prefer  it.  Satisfied  with  having  provided  for 
all  contingencies,  he  was  now  only  anxious  to  see  the  Armada  on 
its  way ;  while  the  nuns  and  hermits  had  removed  the  alarms 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  convinced  him  that  God  could  not  neglect 
a  business  in  which  He  was  so  peculiarly  concerned,  and  that,  in 
the  fine  language  of  theological  knight-errantry,  the  service  which 
he  was  to  execute  had  been  specially  reserved  by  Providence  for 
the  King  to  achieve.* 

Such  thoughts  and  such  experiences  were  doubtless  indications 
of  a  high-wrought  frame  of  mind;  but  men  may  dwell  too 
exclusively  on  the  conviction  that  God  is  on  their  side,  and  per- 
haps forget  that  God  will  not  be  found  there  if  they  neglect  to  do 
their  own  parts.  While  the  priests  were  praying  and  the  King 
and  the  Duke  were  calculating  on  the  Divine  assistance,  they  were 
omitting,  all  of  them,  the  most  obvious  precautions  by  which 
moderate  success  could  be  looked  for.  Santa  Cruz  had  reported 
that  the  fleet  was  almost  ready  to  sail.  The  stores  of  provisions 
had  been  laid  in  while  he  was  still  alive,  and  the  water-casks  had 

'  '  Y  que  lo  tiene  guardado  a  V.  Hd.  para  que  por  su  maDO  y  con  bu  gran  zelo 
J  christiandad,  se  reduzca  aqucl  Regno  al  gremio  y  obediencia  de  ku  Iglesia.' 
Medina  Sidonia  to  Philip,  April  11. 
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been  filled.  But  after  his  death  there  was  no  responsible  person 
left  in  Lisbon  who  had  exerted  himself  to  see  to  anything.  Great 
naval  expeditions  were  nothing  new  in  Spain.  The  West  Indies 
and  Mexico  and  Peru  had  not  been  conquered  by  men  in  their 
sleep ;  and  what  ships  and  ships'  crews  required  for  dangerous 
voyages  was  as  well  understood  at  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  as  in  any 
harbour  in  the  world.  But  the  Armada  was  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  devout  imagination  which  seemed  to  paralyse  all  ordinary  sense. 
It  was  to  have  sailed  in  March,  but,  even  to  the  inexperienced  eye 
of  Medina  Sidonia  when  he  arrived  at  his  command,  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  preparations  was  too  obvious.  The  casks  of  salt 
meat  were  found  to  be  putrefying ;  the  water  in  the  tanks  had  not 
been  renewed,  and  had  stood  for  weeks,  growing  foul  and  poisonous 
under  the  hot  Lisbon  sun.  Spare  rope,  spare  spars,  spare  anchors — 
all  were  deficient.  The  powder-supply  was  short.  The  balls  were 
short.  The  contractors  had  cheated  as  audaciously  as  if  they  had 
been  mere  heretics,  and  the  soldiers  and  mariners  so  little  liked  the 
look  of  things  that  they  were  deserting  in  hundreds,  while  the 
muster-masters  drew  pay  for  the  full  numbers  and  kept  it.  Instead 
of  sailing  in  March,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  the  Duke  was  obliged 
to  send  to  Madrid  a  long  list  of  indispensable  necessaries,  without 
which  he  could  not  sail  at  all.  Nothing  had  been  attended  to 
save  the  state  of  the  men's  souls,  about  which  the  King  had 
been  so  peculiarly  anxious.  They  had  been  sent  to  confession, 
had  received  each  his  ticket  certifying  that  he  had  been  ab- 
solved and  had  duly  commended  himself  to  the  Lord.  The 
loose  women  had  been  sent  away,  the  cards  and  dice  prohi- 
bited, the  moral  instructions  punctually  complied  with.  All  the 
rest  had  been  left  to  chance  and  villainy.  The  short  powder-sup- 
ply was  irremediable.  The  Duke  purchased  a  few  casks  from  mer- 
chant ships,  but  no  more  was  to  be  had.  For  the  rest,  the  King 
wrote  letters,  and  the  Duke,  according  to  his  own  account,  worked 
like  a  slave,  and  the  worst  defects  were  concealed  if  not  supplied. 
Not,  however,  till  the  end  of  April  were  the  conditions  advanced 
sufficiently  for  the  presentation  of  the  standard,  and  even  then 
the  squadron  from  Andalusia  had  not  arrived. 

All  was  finished  at  last,  or  at  any  rate  seemed  so.  The  six 
squadrons  were  assembled  under  their  respective  commanders.  Men 
and  officers  were  on  board,  and  sailing  orders,  addressed  to  every 
member  of  the  expedition,  were  sent  round,  in  the  Duke's  name, 
to  the  several  ships,  which,  remembering  the  fate  to  which  all 
these  men  were  being  consigned  by  their  crusading  enthusiasm, 
we  cannot  read  without  emotion. 
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*  From  highest  to  lowest  you  are  to  understand  the  object 
of  our  expedition,  which  is  to  recover  countries  to  the  Church 
now  oppressed  by  the  enemies  of  the  true  faith.  I  therefore 
beseech  you  to  remember  your  calling,  so  that  God  may  be  with 
us  in  what  we  do.  I  charge  you,  one  and  all,  to  abstain  from 
profane  oaths  dishonouring  to  the  names  of  our  Lord,  our  Lady, 
and  the  Saints.  All  personal  quarrels  are  to  be  suspended  while 
the  expedition  lasts,  and  for  a  month  after  it  is  completed.  Neg- 
lect of  this  will  be  held  as  treason.  Each  morning  at  sunrise  the 
ship  boys,  according  to  custom,  shall  sing  "  Good  Morrow  "  at  the 
foot  of  the  mainmast,^  and  at  sunset  the  "Ave  Maria."  Since 
bad  weather  may  interrupt  the  communications,  the  watchword 
is  laid  down  for  each  day  in  the  week: — Sunday,  Jesus;  the 
days  succeeding,  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Trinity,  Santiago, 
the  Angels,  All  Saints,  and  our  Lady.  At  sea,  every  evening, 
each  ship  shall  pass  with  a  salute  under  the  lee  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  shall  follow  at  night  the  light  which  he  will  carry 
in  his  stem.' 

So,  as  it  were,  singing  their  own  dirge,  the  doomed  Armada 
went  upon  its  way,  to  encounter  the  arms  and  the  genius  of  the 
new  era,  unequally  matched  with  unbelievers.  On  May  14  it 
dropped  down  the  river  to  Belem,  and  lay  there  waiting  for  a 
wind.  A  brief  account  may  here  be  given  of  its  composition  and 
its  chief  leaders.  The  fleet  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  ships. 
Seven  of  them  were  over  a  thousand  tons  and  sixty-seven  over  five 
hundred.  They  carried  two  thousand  five  hundred  guns,  chiefly 
small,  however — four,  six,  and  nine-pounders.  Spanish  seamen 
understood  little  of  gunnery.  Their  art  in  their  sea-battles  was  to 
close  and  grapple  and  trust  to  their  strength  and  courage  in 
hand-to-hand  fighting.  Large  for  the  time  as  the  galleons  were, 
they  were  still  overcrowded.  Soldiers,  sailors,  officers,  volunteers, 
priests,  surgeons,  galley  slaves,  amounted,  according  to  the  re- 
turns, to  nearly  thirty  thousand  men.  The  soldiers  were  the 
finest  in  Europe ;  the  seamen  old  trained  hands,  who  had  learnt 
their  trade  under  Santa  Cruz.  They  were  divided  into  six 
squadrons,  each  with  its  Vice-Admiral  and  Capitana,  or  flag-ship. 
The  Duke  carried  his  standard  in  the  San  Martin,  of  the  squad- 
ron of  Portugal,  the  finest  vessel  in  the  service,  and,  as  the  Spaniards 
thought,  in  the  world.  The  other  five,  of  Biscay,  Castile,  Anda- 
lusia, Guypuscoa,  and  the  Levant,  were  led  by  distinguished  officers. 

1  *  Los  pajes  segun  es  oosttunbre  d^vau  los  buenos  dias  al  pi6  del  m^atil  major.* 
VOL,  XVni.  NO,  evil.  K  K 
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perate,  especially  of  the  water,  that  it  was  held  unsafe  to  proceed  * 
The  pilots  said  that  they  must  put  into  some  port  for  a  fresh 
supply.  The  Duke  feared  that  if  he  consented  the  men,  in  their 
present  humour,  would  take  the  opportunity  and  desert. 

At  length,  on  June  10,  after  three  weeks  of  ineflFectual  beating 
up  and  down,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south-west,  and  the  fleet 
could  be  laid  upon  its   course.     The  anxiety  was  not  much 
diminished.     The  salt  meat,  salt  fish,  and  cheese  were  found  so 
foul  throughout  that  they  were  thrown  overboard  for  fear  of  pesti- 
lence, and  the  rations  were  reduced  to  biscuit  and  weevils.     A 
despatch  was  hurried  oflf  to  Philip  that  fresh  stores  must  instantly 
be  sent  out,  or  there  would  be  serious  disaster.     The  water  was 
the  worst  of  all,  as  when  drunk  it  produced  instant  dysentery. 
On  June  13  matters  mended  a  little.     The  weather  had  cooled. 
The  south-west  wind  had  brought  rain.     The  ships  could  be  aired 
and  purified.   They  were  then  off  Finisterre,  and  were  on  a  straight 
course  for  the  Channel.      Philip's  orders  had   been  so  positive 
that  they  were  not  to  delay  anywhere,  that  they  were  to  hurry  on 
and  must  not  separate.     They  had  five  hundred  men,  however, 
down  with  dysentery,  and  the  number  of  sick  was  increasing  with 
appalling  rapidity.    A  council  was  held  on  board  the  San  Martin^ 
and  the  Admirals  all  agreed  that  go  on  they  could  not*     Part  of 
the   fleet,   at   least,  must  make  into  Ferrol,  land  the  sick,  and 
bring  oflf  supplies.    The  Duke  could  not  come  to  a  resolution,  but 
the  winds  and  waves  settled  his  uncertainties.     On  the  1 9th  it  came 
on  to  blow.     The  Duke,  with  the  Portugal  squadron,  the  galleys 
and  the  larger  galleons  made  in  at  once  for  Corunna,  leaving  the 
rest  to  follow,  and  was  under  shelter  before  the  worst  of  the  gale. 
The  rest  were  caught  outside  and  scattered.      They  came  in  as 
they  could,  most  of  them  in  the  next  few  days,  some  dismasted, 
some  leaking  with  strained  timbers,  the  crews  exhausted  with 
illness ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  third  part  of  the  Armada  was 
still  missing,  and  those  which  had  reached  the  harbour  were  scarcely 
able  to  man  their  yards.     A  hospital  had  to  be  established  on 
shore.     The  tendency  to  desert  had  become  so  general  that  the 
landing-places  were  occupied  with  bodies  of  soldiers.     A  despatch 
went  oflf  to  the  Escurial,  with  a  despairing  letter  from  the  Duke 
to  the  King. 

*  The  weather,'  he  said,  '  though  in  June,  is  as  wild  as  in 
December.  No  one  remembers  such  a  season.  It  is  the  more 
strange  since  we  are  on  the  business  of  the  Lord,  and  some  reason 
there  must  be  for  what  has  befallen  us.     I  told  your  Majesty  that 
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I  was  unfit  for  this  command  when  you  asked  me  to  undertake  it. 
I  obeyed  your  orders,  and  now  I  am  here  in  Corunna  with  the 
ships  dispersed  and  the  force  remaining  to  me  inferior  to  the 
enemy.  The  crews  are  sick,  and  grow  daily  worse  from  bad  food 
and  water.  Most  of  our  provisions  have  perished,  and  we  have 
not  enough  for  more  than  two  months'  consumption.  Much 
depends  on  the  safety  of  this  fleet.  You  have  exhausted  your 
resources  to  collect  it,  and  if  it  is  lost  you  may  lose  Portugal  and 
the  Indies.  The  men  are  out  of  spirit.  The  officers  do  not  un- 
derstand their  business.  We  are  no  longer  strong.  Do  not  de- 
ceive yourself  into  thinking  that  we  are  equal  to  the  work  before  us. 
You  remember  how  much  it  cost  you  to  conquer  Portugal,  a  country 
adjoining  Castile,  where  half  the  inhabitants  were  in  your  favour. 
We  are  now  going  against  a  powerful  kingdom  with  only  the  weak 
force  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  and  myself.  I  speak  freely,  but  I 
have  laid  the  matter  before  the  Lord  ;  you  must  decide  yourself 
what  is  to  be  done.  Recollect  only  how  many  there  are  who  envy 
your  greatness  and  bear  you  no  goodwill.'  * 

On  the  27th  thirty-five  ships  were  still  absent,  and  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  them.  The  storm  after  all  had  not  been  espe- 
cially severe,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  they  were  lost.  The 
condition  to  which  the  rest  were  reduced  was  due  merely  to  rascally 
contractors  and  official  negligence,  and  all  could  easily  be  repaired 
by  an  efficient  commander  in  whom  the  men  had  confidence. 
But  the  Duke  had  no  confidence  in  himself  nor  the  officers  in  him. 
Four  weeks  only  had  passed  since  he  had  left  Lisbon  and  he  was 
already  despondent,  and  his  disquieted  subordinates  along  with 
him.  He  had  written  freely  to  Philip,  and  advised  that  the  expe- 
dition should  be  abandoned.  He  again  summoned  the  Vice- 
Admirals  to  his  cabin  and  required  their  opinions.  Should  they 
or  should  they  not  go  forward  with  their  reduced  force  ?  The 
Inspector-General,  Don  George  Manrique,  produced  a  schedule  of 
numbers.  They  were  supposed,  he  said,  to  have  twenty-eight 
thousand  men  besides  the  galley-slaves.  Owing  to  sickness  and 
other  causes,  not  more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  thousand 
could  be  regarded  as  effective,  and  of  these  six  thousand  were  in  the 
missing  galleons.  The  Vice-Admirals  were  less  easily  frightened 
than  their  leader.  None  were  for  giving  up.  Most  of  them 
advised  that  they  should  wait  where  they  were  till  the  ships  came 
in,  repairing  damages  and  taking  in   fresh  stores.     Pedro  de 

'  Medina  Sidonla  to  Pbi]ip  t}i0  Second  from  Cornpna,  June  24t 
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health  and  good-humour  they  were  again  commended  to  the  Lord. 

'  Tents  were  set  up  on  an  island  in  the  harbour,  with  an  altar  in 

each  and  firiars  in  sufficient  number  to  officiate.     The  ships'  com- 

j^  panics  were  landed  and  brought  up  man  by  man  till  the  whole  of 

^'  them  had  again  confessed  and  again  received  the  Sacrament. 

'  This,'  said  the  Duke,  '  is  great  riches,  and  the  most  precious 
^  jewel  which  I  carry  with  me.   They  are  now  all  well,  and  content, 
and  cheerftd.' 

J.  A.  Froude. 


To  be  cvntinued,) 
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Valdez  insisted  that  they  should  go  on  as  they  were ;  while  they 
remained  in  harbour  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  might  be  served 
out,  and  the  crews  would  soon  recover  from  a  sickness  which  was 
caused  only  by  bad  food.  With  vigour  and  energy  all  that  waa 
wrong  could  be  set  right.  The  missing  ships  were  doubtless  ahead 
expecting  them,  and  would  be  fallen  in  with  somewhere. 

Don  Pedro  was  addressing  brave  men,  and  carried  the  council 
along  with  him.  He  wrote  himself  to  Philip  to  tell  him  what  had 
passed.  *  The  Duke,'  he  said, '  bore  him  no  goodwill  for  his  advice, 
but  he  intended  to  persist  in  a  course  which  he  believed  to  be  for 
his  Majesty's  honour.' 

A  day  or  two  later  the  wanderers  came  back  and  restored  the 
Duke's  courage.  Some  had  been  as  far  as  Scilly,  some  even  in 
Mount's  Bay,  but  none  had  been  lost  and  none  had  been  seriously 
injured.  The  fresh  meat  was  supplied  as  Don  Pedro  advised. 
The  sick  recovered ;  not  one  died,  and  all  were  soon  in  health 
again.  Fresh  supplies  were  poured  down  out  of  the  country.  The 
casks  were  refilled  with  pure  water.  In  short,  the  sun  began  to 
shine  again,  and  the  despondency  fit  passed  away.  Philip  wrote 
kindly  and  cheerily.  Everything  would  be  furnished  which  they 
could  want.  The  Duke  might  spend  money  freely  and  need  spare 
nothing  to  feed  the  men  as  they  ought  to  be  fed.  If  they  had 
met  with  difficulties  in  the  beginning,  they  would  have  greater 
glory  in  the  end.  There  were  difficulties  in  every  enterprise. 
They  must  overcome  them  and  go  on.  The  Duke  still  hesitated. 
He  said  truly  enough  that  other  things  were  wanting  besides 
food:  powder,  cordage,  and  the  thousand  minor  stores  which 
ought  to  have  been  provided  and  were  not.  But  all  the  rest  were 
now  in  heart  again,  and  he  found  himself  alone ;  Recalde  only, 
like  a  wise  man,  begging  Philip  to  modify  his  instructions  and 
allow  him  to  secure  Plymouth  or  Dartmouth  on  their  advance, 
as,  although  they  might  gain  a  victory,  it  was  unlikely  to  be  so 
complete  as  to  end  the  struggle,  and  they  might  require  a  harbour 
to  shelter  the  fleet. 

Philip,  unfortunately  for  himself,  paid  no  attention  to  Becalde's 
suggestion,  but  only  urged  them  to  begone  at  their  best  speed. 
The  ships  were  laid  on  shore  to  be  scraped  and  tallowed.  The 
gaps  in  the  crews  were  filled  up  with  fresh  recruits.  Another 
ship  was  added,  and  at  the  final  muster  there  were  a  hundred  and 
thirty-one  vessels,  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  sailors  and 
seventeen  thousand  infantry,  two  thousand  slaves,  and  fourteen 
hundred  officers,  priests,  gentlemen,  and  servants.    With  restored 
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health  and  good-humour  they  were  agam  commended  to  the  Lord. 
Tents  were  set  up  on  an  island  in  the  harbour,  with  an  altar  in 
each  and  friars  in  sufficient  number  to  officiate.  The  ships'  com- 
panies were  landed  and  brought  up  man  by  man  till  the  whole  of 
them  had  again  confessed  and  again  received  the  Sacrament. 

'  This,'  said  the  Duke,  '  is  great  riches,  and  the  most  precious 
jewel  which  I  carry  with  me.  They  are  now  all  well,  and  content, 
and  cheerful.' 

J.  A.  Froude. 
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A 


Fiat. 


BIRD  from  far, 

A  morning  star, 

A  league  of  waste  from  a  cottage  door, 

A  purling  stream, 

A  sunset  gleam — 

Here  is  my  kingdom — I  ask  no  more. 


Softly  go. 

Kind-dealing  Snow, 
And  wrap  the  crocus  from  the  cold : 

For  Spring's  advance, 

Through  sufferance. 
Has  grown  a  little  over-bold. 

Yet  even  this 

A  lesson  is : 
For,  hear  the  thrush — a  morning  wraith  : 

'  The  sun,  I  see 

From  my  tall  tree. 
Has  lit  the  border !    Where  is  faith  ? ' 

The  snow  is  gone. 

0  bird !  sing  on ; 
Sing  all  thy  numbers  o'er  again : 

So  that  each  air 

The  burden  bear 
Of  *  I^Qve — ^love — love — ^the  dearest  p^ia !  * 


FJAT.  SOS 

For  winter  breath 

And  winter  death 
The  constant  sum  and  impulse  ask 

Of  life  re-blest 

In  flower  and  nest ; 
And  Love  is  bending  to  the  task. 

In  dust  and  air, 

And  everywhere, 
The  little  gentle  populace. 

Beneath  the  spell 

Of  one  clear  bell, 
Is  instinct  with  sublimest  grace. 

In  harp  of  earth, 

In  hymn  of  birth, 
The  throbbing  tones  swell  wide  and  high, 

To  wake  one  mood. 

One  tidal  flood. 
From  bourne  to  bourne,  of  ecstacy. 


A  bird  from  far, 

A  single  star, 
A  sound  of  love  at  a  cottage  door ; 

And  gentleness 

For  all  distress — 
Here  is  a  kingdom  prepared  for  the  poor. 

AuiiYN  BirrYE. 


So6 


West  North  West. 


THERE  was  a  road  leading  out  of  the  city  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  that  direction,  which  if  you  followed  fer  enough — for 
seventy  miles,  in  fact — you  would  come  to  the  small  town  where 
my  cousin  Christopher  lived,  before  his  health  broke  down  and  his 
father  lost  all  his  money  in  speculation.  Chris  had  always  been 
delicate,  but  no  one  thought  very  seriously  of  it,  till  he  had  this 
fearful  illness  when  his  life  was  despaired  of;  and,  though  he  re- 
covered more  or  less,  as  consumptive  people  sometimes  do,  he  only 
got  better  to  find  that  his  father  was  a  bankrupt,  and  that  he 
himself  must  work  while  he  could,  rather  than  be  a  burden  on 
his  family. 

So,  hearing  of  a  young  fellow  in  Merton — our  great  manufac- 
turing city — who  wanted  a  private  tutor,  Chris  came  to  coach  him 
and  to  board  with  us :  for  we  were  a  large  family,  and  mother 
said  we  could  do  it  as  cheaply  for  him  as  he  would  be  likely  to  do 
it  anywhere  else,  and  put  by  something  into  the  bargain.  Not 
that  we  should  have  wanted  to  gain  by  having  Chris,  if  we  had  had 
money  enough  of  our  own ;  but  then  we  never  had.  There  were 
so  many  of  us,  and  father  only  earned  130i.  a  year;  and  mother 
was  an  invalid,  and  the  lodgers  were  continually  coming  to  grief 
in  some  way  that  compelled  them  to  leave  without  settling  their  ac- 
counts. And  the  younger  ones  were  still  at  school ;  and  Bob  only 
earned  t«n  shillings  a  week,  and  Arthur  had  a  scholarship  at  Oxford 
that  was  never  enough  to  keep  him,  and  Milly,  our  show-card,  as 
we  called  her,  would  not  take  a  situation,  or  do  anything  whatever 
but  get  engaged  to  one  young  man  after  another,  each  worse  than 
the  last.  She  really  monopoUsed  the  drawing-room  with  having 
them  to  afternoon  tea — which  we  could  not  afford.  But  it  did  not 
matter  about  the  drawing-room,  for  that  was  horrible,  with  an  old 
grand  piano  whose  lid  was  loose,  and  with  walls  that  crumbled 
and  let  the  nails  out,   so  that  the  brackets  tumbled  down  on 
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people's  heads — but  mother  would  have  them  put  up  again.  And 
there  was  always  a  dreadful  atmosphere  of  hearthrugs  and  old  anti-* 
macassars.  Then  Harriet,  our  one  servant,  had  no  time  to  dust, 
and  I  could  only  dust  the  drawing-room  properly  once  a  week : 
there  were  so  many  other  things  to  do,  and  the  soot  was  so  trying. 
There  could  be  no  place  on  the  earth  grimier  than  Merton.  We 
had  the  chimneys  swept  as  often  as  we  could  afford  it ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  other  people  never  swept  theirs  at  all,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  windows  were  opened  the  soot  came  in,  darkening  the 
air  like  the  plague  of  locusts,  and  settling  down  over  everything 
that  was  just  scrubbed  clean,  till  one  felt  as  if  one  could  lie  down 
and  die.  The  fogs  were  full  of  it — ^you  never  saw  such  substantial 
fogs.  Chris  said  once  that  they  were  meat  and  drink  to  him ;  and 
they  happened  every  other  day.  And  what  with  soot,  and  fogs, 
and  mother's  neuralgia,  and  Mill/s  engagements,  and  a  family  of 
nine — life  was  not  Ufe ;  but  it  was  still  less  existence.  It  was  one 
long  scramble. 

I  felt  sorry  beforehand  for  Chris,  knowing  how  different  things 
had  been  for  him  a  year  ago,  when  he  did  not  know  that  he  would 
never  be  strong  again,  or  that  his  father  had  speculated  away 
everything.  I  knew  he  was  not  accustomed  to  a  house  like  ours, 
and  I  knew  that  if  I  did  not  look  after  him  a  little,  nobody  would. 
It  seemed  likely  that  Milly  would  not  even  flirt  with  him,  because 
he  was  consumptive  :  at  least,  she  had  asked  already  whether  it 
was  catching,  and  said  that  it  would  be  funereal  to  have  him  in  the 
house.  So  I  made  his  room  as  nice  as  I  could — it  was  the  attic 
next  mine.  It  had  not  been  repapered  for  years,  because  we  said 
the  walls  were  damp.  They  were  not  really,  but  we  had  no  money. 
Still,  it  looked  clean  when  I  had  done — ^I  remember  standing  still, 
and  watching  a  great  flake  of  soot  that  was  hovering  in  through 
the  window,  in  an  undecided  way — and  I  even  got  some  nastur- 
tiums out  of  the  back  garden  and  put  them  in  a  vase.  They  were 
dingy,  like  everything  else,  but  they  looked  green  and  yellow,  and 
better  than  nothing. 

I  remember  I  had  only  just  done  when  Chris  came,  and  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room.  Mother  and  Milly  were  there: 
mother  had  neuralgia  and  Alilly  had  a  cold  ;  and  though  it  was  a 
warm  day  the  fire  was  Kt,  and  they  were  sitting  over  it,  and  would 
not  have  the  window  open.  When  I  came  down  I  found  them  all 
there,  and  mother  was  telling  Chris  about  her  neuralgia.  He 
looked  flushed  just  then,  not  like  a  person  who  could  not  live  long, 
to  me,  and  so  bright  and  resolute.    I  liked  his  face  very  much ; 
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but  I  saw  that  the  drawing-room  was  giving  him  a  dreadful  head- 
ache— and  no  wonder.     So  I  ran  downstairs  and  made  the  tea. 

Chris  and  I  were  friends  directly.  I  don't  know  how  it  was, 
for  I  very  seldom  make  friends,  and  all  the  young  men  who  come 
to  the  house  go  straight  to  Milly  like  iron  filings  to  a  magnet. 
But  it  was  different  with  Chris,  because  the  drawing-room  made 
his  head  ache,  just  as  it  did  mine ;  and  when  we  knew  each  other 
better  we  found  that  we  liked  the  same  things  and  people — ^though 
he  knew  far  more  than  I  did,  and  never  grew  bitter  against  any- 
one, like  me.  He  had  such  a  fearless,  friendly  way  with  the  world ; 
and  yet  there  were  only  a  very  few  ];)eople  he  altogether  trusted 
and  relied  on ;  and  I  was  one  of  them.  I  know  he  trusted  me 
completely,  or  he  would  never  have  told  me  about  Pauline. 

Partly,  indeed,  I  guessed  it.  For  we  fell  into  a  way  of  going 
walks  together  on  Saturday  afternoons,  when  Chris  had  some  spare 
time  and  I  made  it,  and  I  found  out  that  he  liked  this  particular 
road — the  road  running  West  North  West.  It  was  such  a  stupid 
road.  First  it  led  through  a  long  street  of  those  miserable  thin 
grey  houses  that  look  like  gravestones  standing  upright,  and  then 
came  streets  full  of  pubKc-houses,  and  wretched  Kttle  sweet-shops 
with  halfpenny  ices,  and  tobacconists',  and  '  boots  mended  while  you 
wait.'  Then  there  was  a  dismal  triangular  bit  of  common,  with 
a  fence  on  one  side  all  over  placards,  and  then  a  red  brick  Primi- 
tive chapel,  and  more  respectable  houses — till  at  last  came  real 
fields.  You  could  not  call  it  country  where  there  were  always 
cabbage-leaves  and  bits  of  broken  pots,  and  clothes  hung  out  to 
dry.     But  generally  at  this  stage  we  turned  back. 

I  soon  concluded  that  it  was  the  way  to  Chris's  old  home  ;  but 
I  guessed  more  than  that.  For  people  do  not  always  Kke  to  walk 
in  the  direction  of  a  particular  place  only  because  they  have  lived 
most  of  their  Kfe  there.  There  must  be  something  or  someone 
there  now  that  they  like  to  fancy  themselves  nearer.  And  by  and 
by,  when  Chris  saw  that  I  guessed,  he  told  me  the  whole.  There 
was  very  little  of  it,  as  he  said  cheerily. 

It  was  just  as  I  thought.  The  girl  he  loved  had  lived  there, 
was  living  there  still — ^and  her  name  was  Pauline.  She  was  rich, 
he  said,  and  very  beautiful.  He  told  me  what  she  was  like,  and  I 
could  not  help  knowing  that  I  should  have  loved  her,  that  anyone 
must  have  done.  And  Chris  had  lost  everything  at  once-— money, 
and  health,  and  hope. 

*  It  wouldn't  have  mattered  about  the  money,'  said  Chris,  in 
his  quaint  way,     '  I  would  have  asked  her  to  wait  for  nje,  and 
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Workfed  my  way  up.  It  would  have  been  a  very  good  thing.  But 
you  can't  ask  a  girl  to  wait  for  you  when  you  find  you  have  only 
one  lung.' 

He  laughed  rather  ruefully,  and  I  laughed  too,  though  some- 
thing caught  my  breath. 

'  Did  the  doctor  give  no  hope  ? '  I  asked. 

*  If  I  had  gone  abroad  at  once,'  said  Chris,  *  but  I  couldn't 
do  that.  So  I  thought,  as  there  might  be  a  year  or  two,  I  might 
as  well  do  something  for  my  living.     And  this  turned  up.' 

'  Did  she,'  I  said  tentatively,  '  know  you  liked  her  ?  ' 
Chris  flushed  a  little,  and  looked  away,  but  not  before  I  had 
seen  a  sudden  light  in  his  eyes. 

*  I  never  told  her,'  he  answered  simply.  *  They  say — women 
know.' 

*  And  she — did  you — was  she — I  mean,  were  you ' 

His  flush  deepened. 

'  It  was  too  early  in  the  day,'  he  said.  '  I  sometimes  thought 
—if  it  had  gone  on — but  it  didn't  go  on.  I  have  prayed  about  it. 
Not  very  enthusiastically,  perhaps — but  it  is  a  good  prayer.  And 
there's  another  fellow  in  the  running — a  remarkably  good  fellow. 
I  think  it  will  be  all  right.' 

I  did  not  answer.  It  seemed  all  wrong  to  me.  He  had  told  me 
the  story  on  one  of  our  Saturday  afternoon  walks  ;  and  when  it  was 
ended  we  still  walked  on — West  North  West.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
were  walking  on  and  on  to  a  place  where  our  roads  would  divide  for 
ever,  and  then  I  knew  what  a  blank  there  would  be  for  one  of  us. 

I  could  not  pray  his  prayer,  I  would  have  liked  to  alter  every- 
thing. Yet  I  hardly  dared  wish  that  Pauline  loved  him — I  under- 
stood him  so  well.  I  think  that,  though  he  loved  her  a  thousand 
times  better,  she  could  hardly  have  understood  him  much  better 
than  I.  But  anyone  called  Pauline  it  must  be  good  enough  only 
to  worship  and  strew  roses  for,  like  the  man  in  Browning.  Well, 
I  would  have  gathered  her  bushels  of  roses,  but  I  thought  she  might 
write  to  Chris.  She  never  wrote — of  course  he  had  not  written 
to  her ;  but  when  he  was  so  ill  it  seemed  hard  all  the  same.  Still, 
he  went  on  working,  and  kept  up  wonderfully  through  the  summer, 
though  with  autumn  his  cough  grew  terribly  bad,  and  the  winter, 
that  everyone  said  would  be  so  trying,  was  very  near.  But  on 
Saturdays  we  still  had  our  walks,  and  still  went  the  old  way — till 
West  North  West  grew  to  be  a  watchword  between  us  for  all  that 
we  wanted  and  could  not  get.  We  seldom  said  it  without  a  laugh ; 
but  there  is  no  one  but  me  who  knows  the  meaning  of  it  now. 
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It  was  one  Saturday  in  October  that  Chris  came  in  with  a  lettef 
in  his  hand.  I  knew  before  he  told  me  what  the  news  was,  from 
something  in  his  face,  Pauline  was  to  be  married  in  November — » 
to  the  other  fellow. 

*  My  prayer  has  really  been  answered/ he  said,  a  little  rest- 
lessly, 'in  six  months.  And  now  I  want  to  buy  a  wedding- 
present — ^that  is  all  that  remains  to  be  done.  You'll  come  with 
me,  won't  you,  Janet  ? ' 

I  nodded,  and  we  went.  Chris  was  very  bright  and  eager 
about  buying  that  wedding-present — ^rather  too  bright,  perhaps, 
when  one  saw  the  restless  look  in  his  eyes.  We  went  from  place 
to  place,  and  at  last  found  an  exquisite  little  flower-vase  that  took 
his  fancy,  though  it  cost  far  more  than  he  ought  to  have  afforded. 
I  fancied  he  must  often  have  taken  her  flowers. 

*  I  shall  not  send  my  name,'  Chris  decided,  when  his  gift  was 
packed  up,  and  even  addressed.     *  But  I  think  she  will  know.' 

I  knew  she  would  know. 

'  Now  let  us  take  the  road,'  said  Chris,  laughing,  when  hit 
parcel  was  sent  off — and  I  knew  which  road  he  meant.  I  could 
walk  it  in  the  dark.  I  think  if  I  had  only  one  inch  of  strength 
left  I  would  choose  to  walk  there  till  I  died.  We  took  an  omni- 
bus and  went  rather  farther  out  than  usual.  Chris  was  very 
bright  and  brotherly — rather  in  an  absent  way,  and  seemed  bent 
on  showing  me  that  he  was  not  downhearted.  But  we  talked  of 
other  things,  never  of  Pauline. 

We  had  tea  at  a  little  shop  '  really  in  the  country,'  as  Chris 
said  hopefully.  I  think  they  took  us  for  brother  and  sister.  It 
was  a  very  pleasant  shopwoman ;  she  had  a  little  girl  with  a  round, 
ruddy  face,  and  very  light  hair,  who  made  friends  with  Chris  at 
once,  as  children  always  did,  and  he  gave  her  a  bright  new  six- 
pence, for  which  I  shook  my  head  at  him.  We  had  tea  at  a  small 
round  table  by  the  front  kitchen  fire,  rather  than  in  the  cold, 
deserted  room  where  they  had  visitors  in  the  summer.  It  was  so 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  Chris  liked  the  warmth,  though  he 
could  eat  little.  WTien  tea  was  done  we  still  sat  there  five  min- 
utes by  the  fire,  chatting  quietly.  Perhaps  it  was  because  a 
crisis  was  over  and  one  could  breathe  more  freely ;  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  knew  the  vase  would  please  her ;  but  I  think  those 
few  moments  were  pleasant,  even  to  Chris.  Sometimes  his  face 
comes  up  before  me  as  clearly  as  possible,  with  the  firelight  on: 
it — though  I  cannot  recall  it  when  I  try. 

Then  we  set  out  to  walk  back.    All  the  way  there  the  wind 
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had  been  with  us  and  we  had  hardly  felt  it,  but  now  we  met  it 
full.  It  was  a  bitter  wind  ;  and  before  we  had  left  the  shop  ten 
minutes  a  driving  sleet  began.  We  walked  two  miles  before  we 
could  get  an  omnibus.  Chris  thought  lightly  of  it,  of  course,  and 
was  only  anxious  for  me — as  if  /  could  have  been  hurt !  Death  is 
for  people  like  Chris.  I  try  to  forget  that  walk  home,  and  go 
back  to  where  we  sat  in  the  firelight ;  but  I  dream  of  the  other 
sometimes,  and  the  sleet  is  in  our  faces  again,  and  I  know  it  is 
killing  him,  and  wake  myself  with  calling  out,  .  •  .  Very  well ; 
that  is  all  over.  The  doctor  said  that  perhaps  it  made  no  real 
difference  :  what  happened  then  might  have  happened  any  day  in 
the  state  Chris  was  in.  It  was  an  hour  after  we  reached  home, 
and  he  was  coughing  terribly — he  broke  a  blood-vessel.  But  he 
lived  for  two  days,  and  I  nursed  him  to  the  end  :  he  wanted  no 
one  else.  He  said  I  was  a  good  nurse,  but  I  knew  my  hands  were 
very  hard  and  rough  with  housework.  I  did  pray  that  I  might  lose 
the  use  of  them  for  ever  if  God  would  only  make  them  cool  and 
soft  till  Chris  died — but  I  suppose  that  would  have  been  a  miracle. 
Chris  did  not  mind,  he  was  very  grateful,  and  said  he  should  cer- 
tainly meet  me  again.  He  had  always  so  much  faith.  A  little 
before  he  died  he  smiled,  and  said  he  was  going  West  North 
West. 

That  is  three  years  ago ;  and  I  am  glad  now.  For  the  sum- 
mers seem  to  be  growing  shorter  and  shorter,  and  the  winters 
longer — there  is  a  great  deal  of  distress  everywhere,  and  I  am  glad 
he  is  away,  for  while  he  lived  he  would  always  have  taken  the 
hardest  part.  But  sometimes  in  the  spring  and  summer  there  are 
very  lovely  days,  and  then  I  wish  he  were  back.  It  is  rather  like 
living  in  a  vacuum,  where  one  can't  draw  a  long  breath  because 
there  is  no  air ;  but  all  that  will  pass  over.  Milly  is  married  at 
last  to  someone  very  rich  ;  but  there  are  all  the  others,  and  the 
soot  is  worse  than  ever,  and  new  things  are  always  turning  up  to 
be  done.  I  am  thankful  for  that.  I  should  like  every  hour  and 
minute  to  be  filled  quite  full — till  I  go  West  North  West. 

May  Kendall. 
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Across  the  Kalahari  Desert  to  the 
Botletli  River,  FGamiland. 


IT  is  no  light  matter  to  equip  and  start  upon  a  shooting  and 
exploring  expedition  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  was  not  till 
June  1 9  last  year,  after  lingering  for  a  week  at  Khama's  new 
town — Palachwe — that  we  were  ready  to  trek. 

In  waggon-travel  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  done  at  the 
last  moment — servants  to  be  collected,  corn  procured  for  the  horses, 
oxen,  slaughter-goats  and  sheep  to  be  got  together,  and  such  like. 
The  Pioneer  Column  for  Mashonaland  had  just  preceded  us,  creating 
a  dearth  quite  unexampled  in  these  regions,  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  obtain  sufficient  Kaffir  com  and  mealies  to  feed  our 
nags  to  the  Lake  Biver.  Khama,  as  usual,  came  to  the  rescue  and 
exerted  himself  in  every  possible  way  to  assist  us,  providing  us 
with  his  best  hunters  and  ser\'ants,  oxen,  &c.,  and  helping  us  in 
innumerable  ways.  Every  morning  early  his  pleasant  kindly  face 
appeared  at  our  camp,  and  the  last  thing  in  the  evening  he 
usually  rode  up  to  see  how  things  were  progressing.  The  chief 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  our  expedition,  sending  us  to  his  best 
hunting  '  veldt,'  which,  owing  to  fear  of  Matabele  troubles,  had 
been  little  disturbed  by  his  people  for  two  years.  I  don't  think 
there  can  ever  be  another  native  chief  quite  like  this  modest, 
disinterested,  brave.  Christian  man,  truly  one  of  nature's  real 
gentlefolk.  Mr.  Hepburn,  the  resident  missionary,  and  others  also 
rendered  us  much  assistance. 

Three  of  us  set  forth  upon  the  journey,  Messrs.  W.  Mackay, 
W.  Dove,  and  myself.  Our  outfit  consisted  of  two  waggons,  drawn 
respectively  by  eighteen  and  sixteen  oxen,  nine  hunting-ponies,  in- 
cluding one  knowing  old  veteran  belonging  to  Khama,  used  by  our 
principal  hunter,  two  pointers,  a  greyhound  and  some  useful  waggon- 
dogs,  and  a  couple  of  goats  and  a  sheep  to  be  used  for  slaughter  pur- 
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poses  till  the  game  was  reached.  Of  these  last,  the  sheep  refused 
to  trek,  and,  being  carried  on  Dove's  waggon,  broke  his  leg  the 
first  night  and  had  to  be  forthwith  devoured.  Thanks  to  the 
supply  of  game,  one  of  the  goats  was  never  eaten,  and  found  his 
way  back  with  us  to  Khama's,  trekking  merrily  with  the  waggons 
and  often  amusing  us  with  his  absurd  ways  and  antics. 

For  servants  we  had  two  of  Khama's  best  hunters — David,  a  Bat- 
lapin,  and  Patshalaan,  a  Bamangwato,  who  also  acted  as  drivers-— 
two  leaders,  two  horse-boys,  a  cook  and  hunter,  named  Joseph, 
who  spoke  English,  Dutch,  and  Sechuana  and  acted  as  inters 
preter,  and  a  small  fat  Makalaka  named  Meti,  This  last,  a  boy 
of  eleven  or  twelve,  interviewed  Mackay  and  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying us,  and,  having  obtained  Khama's  consent,  we  took  him. 
'Piccanin,'  as  he  was  always  called,  acted  as  cook's  help  and 
bottle-washer,  and  being  a  ready,  active  little  chap,  became  a 
most  popular  member  of  the  '  trek.'  It  was  Piccanin's  black 
good-hmmoured  face  that  appeared  to  us  at  dawn,  as  he  drew 
aside  the  canvas  'foreclap'  of  the  waggon  and  handed  us  our 
early  morning  coffee,  and  it  was  *  Piccanin '  who  always  picked 
out  a  hot  ember  from  the  fire  for  our  pipe-lights,  and  performed 
other  innumerable  acts  of  service  for  us. 

It  was  not  till  we  had  been  on  the  road  for  a  day  or  two  that 
we  had  shaken  down  and  got  things  ship-shape  in  the  waggons. 
Let  me  picture  the  interior  of  these  desert-ships.  At  the  bottom 
are  disposed  all  the  heavy  goods — cases  of  ammunition,  tinned 
vegetables,  finits,  jams,  baking-powder,  and  other  necessary 
stores,  as  well  as  trading  articles  for  barter,  bags  of  meal,  com, 
coffee,  sugar,  &c.  As  these  things  disappear  their  places  are 
taken  by  hides,  horns,  heads,  and  other  trophies  of  the  chase. 
Above  these  stores  is  slung  the  kartel,  a  wooden  framework 
just  fitting  the  waggon,  laced  crosswise  with  strips  of  hide,  so 
as  to  form  a  most  comfortable  bed.  A  mattress  or  blankets 
placed  on  the  kartel  and  another  blanket  and  sheepskin  kaross 
as  coverlet,  provide  one  with  as  roomy  and  comfortable  a  bed 
as  the  traveller  can  desire.  Round  the  sides  of  the  waggon 
interior  are  nailed  ample  canvas  pockets,  which  contain  field- 
glasses,  pipes,  tobacco,  cigarettes,  knives,  sewing-materials,  matches, 
curios,  books,  candles,  and  innumerable  other  odds  and  ends. 
Above  the  kartel  is  suspended  from  the  waggon-roof  a  lantern, 
so  that,  if  minded,  one  may  read  in  bed  at  night,  when  ihe 
waggons  are  outspanned.  At  one  side  rest  on  carefully  jyi^ded 
hooks  a  rifle  and  shot-gun;   on  the  other  side  are  other  rifles 
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fastened  to  the  framework  of  the  waggon-tilt  by  '  reims '  of 
hide.  Cartridge-belts,  a  long  stalking-glass,  and  other  adjuncts, 
hang  here  and  there.  Dove  occupied  the  smaller  half-tent  waggon, 
Mackay  and  I  had  two  kartels  fixed  in  the  big  hunting-waggon, 
but  as  '  Mac '  had,  most  unfortunately,  to  leave  us  a  few  days  later 
on  account  of  illness,  I  had  any  quantity  of  room  and  could  dispose 
of  my  camera-case,  portmanteau,  and  books  close  to  my  head. 
Beyond,  on  the  other  kartel,  our  saddlery,  cartridges,  and  other 
personal  effects,  rolls  of  tobacco  for  the  men,  and,  later  on,  heads 
and  horns  of  game,  bird-skins  and  other  specimens  reposed.  Com- 
fortably ensconced  thus  in  a  good  roomy  waggon,  one  cannot  wish 
to  be  better  housed,  and  with  the  '  foreclap  *  (or  curtain)  £sistened 
down  on  cold  nights,  or  raised  in  warm  weather,  one  is  perfectly 
independent  of  the  elements.  A  silk  or  woollen  night-cap  is  a 
useful  accessory,  and  renders  one  still  further  oblivious  of  draughts. 
Under  the  waggon,  in  a  kind  of  hanging  box,  are  our  small  Boer 
waggon-chairs,  a  tiny  folding  table,  pots,  pans,  and  other  cooking 
implements.  In  boxes  at  the  side  near  the  buck-rail  are  plates, 
knives,  forks,  and  so  on. 

There  is  a  wonderful  charm  about  waggon-life  far  away  on  the 
veldt ;  and  at  early  mom  as  you  wake  and  hear  the  horses  (always 
fastened  to  the  wheels  at  night)  contentedly  crunching  their 
mealies,  and  look  out  upon  the  dawn  just  paling  the  eastern  sky, 
and  hear  the  soft  whistle  of  the  pelicans  and  the  '  honk '  of  wild 
geese  from  the  river  or  the  sharp  call  of  the  African  partridge 
from  the  veldt,  or  dose  off  at  night  with  the  loom  of  the  deep 
blue,  starry  sky  filling  up  the  open  front  of  the  waggon,  you 
realise  that  such  a  home  has  its  pleasures,  and  very  deep  ones 
too. 

We  had  expected  to  find  the  remains  of  waterpools  in  the  bed 
of  the  liOtsani  Eiver,  but  were  disappointed,  and  after  the  first 
outspan,  where  we  filled  the  barrels,  we  met  with  no  water  for 
two  days — a  long  dry  trek  for  the  oxen  and  horses.  On  the  21st 
we  passed  the  Manatookoo  range,  and  the  Chapong  hills  above 
Khama's  town  began  to  fade  behind  us.  On  the  22nd  we  reached 
water  and  a  cattle-post,  and  here  discovered,  for  the  first  time,  that 
we  were  now  beyond  the  region  of  money  and  of  clothes,  the 
£amangwato  hereabouts  being  innocent  of  the  use  of  either.  From 
.this  point  milk,  com,  and  other  articles  had  to  be  bartered  for  in 
kind — ^percussion-caps,  powder,  knives,  and  bright  handkerchiefs 
always  serving  as  current  coin.  This  moming  early  we  passed 
through  some  picturesque  grassy  kopjes  (small  hills),  where  phea- 
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sants  were  found  in  great  plenty.  We  had  some  very  pretty 
shooting  before  breakfast  and  got  several  brace  of  these  and  a 
small  and  very  charming  partridge.  Although  so-called  pheasants 
and  partridges  throughout  South  Africa,  these  birds  are,  strictly 
speaking,  francolins.  The  pheasants  shot  on  this  occasion,  and, 
indeed,  commonly  found  near  water  throughout  North  Bechuana- 
land  and  the  Lake  N'Grami  country,  are  of  a  mottled,  dark  brownish 
drab  colour,  having  red  legs  and  bills.  They  are  identical  with  the 
Francolinus  adapersvs  of  Waterhouse,  first  discovered  in  Sir 
James  Alexander's  Expedition  to  Great  Namaqualand  in  1836, 
They  lie  extremely  close,  and  are  hard  even  to  kick  up,  and,  when 
flushed,  will  usually  shelter  in  dense  bush  or  fly  into  trees.  The 
'partridge'  shot  this  day,  Francolimus  subtorquatuey  or  Coqui 
francolin,  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  elegant  little 
game-birds  in  the  world.  The  brilliant  golden  tan  of  its  head  and 
neck,  and  the  curious  hawk-like  markings  of  its  breast — black- 
brown  crossbars  on  a  creamy  ground — ^the  black  collar  upon  its 
throat,  and  its  diminutive  size,  serve  to  distinguish  it  readily  from 
all  other  South  African  francolins.  This  bird  is  first  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  British  Bechuanaland,  and  its  range  extends 
certainly  as  far  as  Lake  N'Grami,  probably  much  beyond.  A  pretty 
little  slender-legged  courser  {Curaoriua  BurcheUii)  was  also  shot 
during  the  day,'  Passing  the  rough  and  very  precipitous  bed  of  a 
dry,  stony  watercourse  in  the  evening,  we  entered  a  beautiful 
park-like  stretch  of  most  game-like  country  towards  sunset — a 
broad,  open  valley,  well  clothed  with  timber  and  long,  yellow 
grass  reaching  up  to  one's  shoulders,  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
setting  of  picturesque  mountains.  At  night  we  outspanned  xmder 
a  big  flat-topped  rocky  mountain,  near  which  was  a  small  pool  of 
water,  the  place  being  known  as  Seleba  Samoutchana. 

Here  Mackay,  who  had  been  suffering  from  fever,  seemed 
much  worse,  and  we  decided  to  rest  a  day  or  so  to  give  him  a 
chance  of  recovery,  as  he  seemed  too  ill  to  proceed.  Next  morning. 
Dove  and  I  rode  out  with  Patshalaan  to  look  for  koodoo,  word 
having  come  that  these  fine  antelopes  were  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Dove  got  away  from  us,  and,  shortly  after,  my 
hunter  having  hit  upon  the  spoor,  a  grand  bull,  carrying  his  fine 
spiral  horns  with  majestic  grace,  and  three  cows,  cantered  across 
a  glade  to  our  right.  We  were  quickly  after  them.  The  bull  was 
too  smart  for  us,  however,  and  the  bush  too  thick,  and  I  only  had 
a  shot  at  the  cows,  one  of  which  I  hit  hard,  but  rather  too  far 
back  from  the  shoulder.    We  followed  her  blood-spoor  all  the 
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afternoon  into  and  through  dense  mopani  forest,  and  then  reluct- 
antly had  to  give  her  up.  Patshalaan's  spooring  in  the  forest  was 
a  treat  to  watch  :  no  European  and  few  natives  could  have  followed 
the  intricacies  and  windings  of  the  track,  in  diflBcult  country,  in 
so  steady  and  persistent  a  manner.  Some  natives  at  a  kraal  near 
were  told  of  the  wounded  koodoo,  and  I  have  no  doubt  afterwards 
secured  her.  Dove,  whom  I  found  at  the  waggons,  had  had  no 
luck,  although  he  had  seen  on* a  far-oflF  kopje  two  or  three  of  those 
graceftil  little  mountain-antelopes,  the  klipspringer,  the  chamois 
of  South  Africa. 

Next  morning  Mackay,  to  our  great  dismay,  was  worse,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  back  for  Palachwe.  This  was  a 
most  xmfortunate  break  in  our  expedition,  and  was  keenly  felt  by 
all  of  us.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it;  we  were  going 
into  a  country  where  the  chances  of  a  successful  cure  diminished 
daily,  and  so,  taking  with  him  two  horses,  and  a  boy  to  assist, 
him,  he  bid  a  sorrowful  farewell  and  left  us.  I  took  a  photo- 
graph of  the  camp  and  Mackay's  parting  with  Dove,  which  resulted 
afterwards  very  successfully.  Mackay  eventually  got  well  at 
Khama's,  and  afterwards  joined  the  Pioneers  in  their  march  to 
Mashonaland. 

Trekking  on,  we  came  towards  evening  to  a  most  beautiful  stream 
of  clear  water — the  Moqui  River — running  over  a  clean,  rocky 
bed,  a  most  unusual  thing  in  this  part  of  South  Africa.  Here  we  had 
our  last  bathe  for  some  time  to  come,  and  in  the  morning  obtained 
some  capital  shooting  among  the  Coqui  francolins.  Among 
the  thorn-trees  at  this  place,  and,  indeed,  in  most  parts 
of  North  Bechuanaland  where  water  is  to  be  found,  numbers  of 
Riippeirs  parrots  (Paittacus  RuppeUii),  pretty  little  fellows  clad  in 
brilliant  plumage  of  blue,  green  and  yellow,  were  to  be  seen, 
their  shrill,  squeaking  cry  and  rapid  flight  instantly  marking 
them  out.  These  parrots  are  easily  tamed  and  make  gentle  and 
affectionate  pets.  Moving  on  through  a  fine,  grassy,  well- 
wooded  country,  among  picturesque,  broken,  flat-topped  hills, 
we  came  ujDon  our  second  trouble  on  the  25th,  when  the  afber-axle 
of  the  light  waggon  broke  down.  This  necessitated  a  day's  delay, 
during  which  David,  our  head  driver — ^the  best  native  workman  I 
ever  saw,  and  a  wonderful  man  with  the  adze — fashioned  and 
fitted  a  false  axle  out  of  the  hard  wood  of  the  camelthom-tree 
(Acacia  giraffce).  This  operation  had  to  be  repeated  several 
times  during  the  expedition,  and  our  false  axle  was  a  constant 
fear   and  anxiety   to  us,  especially  in   crossing  the  thirst-land. 
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After  a  frightfully  rough  trek  over  stony  declivities  we  came  at 
Bundown  of  the  26th  to  a  small  stream,  where  we  had  some  very 
pretty  flight-shooting  at  double-banded  sandgrouse  as  they  came 
down  to  water.  The  flight  of  these  birds  is  extremely  swift,  and 
after  a  few  shots  they  become  exceedingly  dodgy,  unless  in  large 
numbers.  Even  Dove,  who  is  an  exceptionally  fine  shot,  found 
himself  firing  behind  his  bird  every  now  and  again.  Unless  one 
could  get  them  against  the  light  of  the  fading  sunset,  it  was  a 
case  of  hearing  their  curious  whistle  and  then  snapping  at  a  dark 
form  as  it  flashed  by. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  we  reached  Meisa,  the  last  of 
Khama's  cattle-posts  on  this  side  of  the  thirst-land  lying  between 
here  and  the  Botletli.  At  Meisa  there  is  a  sharp  descent,  and 
thereafter,  right  away  to  Lake  N'Grami  and  beyond,  the  country  is 
perfectly  flat.  After  some  weeks  of  travel  through  this  everlast- 
ing plain,  our  joy,  on  returning,  at  seeing  the  blue  hills  of 
Khama's  more  immediate  country  may  be  weU  imagined.  For 
the  first  time  since  leaving  Ramathlabana,  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Mafeking, .  we  heard  to-day  the  well-remembered  harsh,  grating 
call  of  the  black-and-white  bustard,  known  in  South  Afiica  as 
the  black  koorhaan  (Eupodotis  afroides).  After  so  long  a 
silence,  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  hear  the  '  craak-craak '  of  this 
old  friend.  Although  unpopular  with  Colonists,  on  account  of 
its  noisy  sport-spoiling  habits,  this  is  in  appearance  one  of  the 
handsomest  game-birds  of  South  Afiica.  At  Meisa  we  met,  as 
we  often  did  till  we  quitted  the  Zambesi  road,  a  band  of  natives 
from  beyond  the  Zambesi,  on  their  way  down  country  to  seek 
work  at  Kimberley  or  Johannesburg.  These  poor  people  make 
the  long  and  fatiguing  journey  on  foot  with  but  scanty  prepara- 
tion. They  carry,  as  a  rule,  a  calabash  or  two  of  water,  a  piece  or 
two  of  rough  salt,  a  few  handftils  of  grain,  their  assegais  and 
short  skin  cloaks,  and  trust  to  luck  and  pluck  to  pull  them 
through.  It  argues  well  indeed  for  their  faith  in  the  British 
paymaster,  distant  so  many  a  weary  hundred  leagues  from  their 
homes,  that  they  will  thus  tempt  fortune.  As  a  rule  they 
carried  with  them  beautiful  samples  of  native  ironwork,  in  the 
shape  of  battle-axes  and  assegais,  the  latter  very  curiously 
barbed ;  and,  by  giving  them  meat  and  meal  in  exchange,  we 
purchased  some  very  good  specimens  in  this  way.  Strange,  wild- 
looking  fellows  they  are  mostly,  with  skins  of  an  intense  black, 
and  long,  woolled  hair,  often  fantastically  decorated  with  feathers, 
heads  of  birds,  and  other  strange  fancies.     These  people  differ 
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greatly  from  the  races  south  of  the  Zambesi.  I  noticed  one  boy  1 
among  the  pilgrims  at  Meisa  with  beautiful  almond-shaped 
eyes  and  even  eyebrows — quite  Egyptian  in  his  type.  His  long, 
straight  hair,  each  kink  of  wool  twisted,  oiled,  and  pulled  down, 
added  greatly  to  the  resemblance.  At  Meisa,  Khama's  mountains 
end  and  the  true  waterless  Kalahari  country  stretches  away  west- 
ward to  the  Botletli  Eiver.  This  evening,  after  some  more 
flight-shooting,  we  met  with  four  Masarwa  Bushmen,  who  in- 
formed us  that  a  day  or  two  farther  on  we  should  find  giraflFe. 
We  arranged  for  three  of  these  men  to  spoor  for  us  on  the 
following  day,  and,  having  trekked  beyond  Meisa  during  the 
night,  we  rode  on  with  Joseph,  leaving  the  waggons  to  follow  us 
to  Maqua,  a  pool  in  the  desert  a  little  to  the  left  hand  of  the 
Zambesi  road.  Our  Masarwa  friends  took  us  left-handed  until, 
aft«r  an  hour  through  thin  bush,  we  emerged  uix)n  a  huge  open 
plain,  yellow  with  long  winter  grass.  We  had  been  following  the 
spoor  of  hartebeests  for  some  time,  and  surely  enough,  some  way 
out  on  the  flat,  we  could  discern  a  good  troop ;  and,  farther  on, 
yet  another.  We  now  spread  out  in  line  and  walked  quietly 
towards  the  nearest,  which  presently  began  to  be  disturbed,  and, 
an  old  bull  sentinel  having  given  the  alarm,  the  game  moved 
slowly  off.  I  succeeded  eventually,  by  riding  hard  on  the  extreme 
right,  in  driving  the  troop  left-handed;  Dove's  horse,  however, 
put  his  foot  in  a  hole  while  galloping  hard  and,  throwing  his 
rider  heavily,  bolted ;  while  the  aft^er-rider,  who  had  a  good  chance 
at  some  of  the  buck  as  they  passed  him,  missed  clean  and  let 
them  go  unscathed.  The  rest  of  the  far-distant  hartebeests  at 
the  sound  of  firing  took  to  their  heels,  and,  lopping  away  with 
that  wonderful  untiring  pace  of  theirs,  soon  left  the  plain 
tenantless.  The  Bushmen  presently  came  up,  and,  I  having 
caught  Dove's  horse,  we  off-saddled  for  a  few  minutes. 

While  we  sat  down,  one  of  the  Masarwas  took  from  his  neck 
four  curious-looking  pieces  of  ivory,  three  triangular  in  shape, 
the  fourth  longer  and  rather  pointed  at  either  end.  All  four 
pieces  were  flat  and  had  a  sort  of  pattern  rudely  worked  upon 
them.  Shaking  the  ivory  pieces  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands,  the 
Masarwa  cast  them  on  the  ground,  and,  after  gazing  intently  for 
a  moment,  all  three  burst  into  a  torrent  of  their  extraordinary 
clicking  language,  pointing  at  the  same  time  earnestly  at  the 
dice,  for  such  I  may  call  them. 

Our  after-rider,  who  partly  understood  the  Bushmen,  now 
explained  to  us  that  they  were  throwing  their  dice  to  ascertain 
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what  sport  was  in  store  for  us.  As  the  pieces  of  ivory  fell  so 
should  fortune  favour  one  or  other  of  us.  After  several  cast- 
ings, much  gesticulation,  and  a  perfect  ocean  of  their  singulai^ 
speech,  we  were  informed  that  Dove  was  shortly  to  kill  two 
giraflFe  and  I  one.  This  prophecy  was  partially  fiilfiUed  within 
two  days.  The  whole  of  the  performance  was  conducted  with 
the  most  perfect  seriousness  and  intent,  and  the  manifest 
scepticism  of  Dove  and  myself  had  no  eflFect  upon  our  prophets, 
although  in  their  good-humoured  way  they  laughed  with  us. 

Proceeding  across  another  typical  South  African  plain,  and 
through  fine  open  camelthom  (giraflFe  acacia)  forests,  we  saw 
little  or  no  game  during  the  rest  of  that  day,  although  we  came 
across  six)or  of  blue  wildebeest.  In  the  evening,  the  waggons 
having  come  on,  we  outspanned  at  Maqua  Pool,  a  miserable  water 
of  most  foul  smell  and  consistency,  now  rapidly  disappearing 
under  a.  too  ardent  sun.  Here  enormous  flights  of  doves  {^uriwr 
eenegaleTisis)  came  down  at  sunset,  and  one  of  our  boys,  taking  a 
shot-gun,  secured  sixteen  in  two  shots,  thus  providing  a  good 
banquet  for  his  fellows  and  the  Bushmen.  Curiously  enough,  no 
sandgrouse  came  to  this  pool  at  evening,  although  we  had  seen 
them  at  other  waters  at  about  sundown ;  but,  on  the  two  follow- 
ing mornings,  while  we  lay  there,  many  hundreds  came  down. 

The  lame  waggon  had  again  broken  down  this  afternoon,  and, 
the  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  arranged  to  stand  at  this  water 
until  repairs  were  completed.  We  were  awake  next  morning 
early,  and  after  coflFee,  as  I  was  writing  up  my  diary  on  the 
kartel,  Dove  called  out  from  his  waggon  that  the  sandgrouse 
were  coming  to  water.  During  the  next  two  hours,  that  is,  from 
8  to  10  A.M.,  enormous  numbers  of  three  varieties — the  common 
Namaqua  sandgrouse  (Pterodea  Na/maqua),  always  called  in  South 
Africa  the  Namaqua  partridge ;  the  beautiful  variegated  va- 
riety (Pterodea  variegatus),  and  the  largest  and  rarest  of  this 
family,  the  buflF-throated  sandgrouse  (Pterodea  guttwralia),  came 
sweeping  and  whirling  round  the  pool,  every  now  and  again 
settling  down  in  a  pack  with  a  swift  rush  to  drink  at  the  water's 
edge.  It  was  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world.  Our  numbers 
had  been  recruited  by  the  wives  and  children  of  our  Masarwa 
hunters,  who  had  arrived  over-night.  These  poor  people,  who 
had  been  living  on  nothing  but  bulbs  and  ground-nuts  for  some 
time,  were  in  the  most  miserable  condition,  and  Dove  and  I  felt, 
therefore,  small  compunction  in  shooting  them  a  number  of 
sandgrouse,  as  they  came  whirring,  with  shrill  whistle,  over  our 
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waggons.  During  the  two  hours  of  flight  we  shot  eighteen  brace 
— often  getting  two  at  a  shot — and  could  have  killed  with  ease 
twice  that  number,  and  our  Bushman  friends  were  soon  at  work 
enjoying  a  solid  break£Eist.  The  buff-throated  sandgrouse, 
although  not  more  beautiful  than  the  exquisite  double-banded 
variety,  is  in  some  ways  more  remarkable.  We  found  it  rarer 
and  more  local,  and  it  is  considerably  the  largest  of  the  four 
varieties  in  South  Africa,  It  is,  too,  by  far  the  most  grouse-like  of 
its  genus,  and  approaches  more  nearly  in  the  deep  chocolate-red 
colouring  of  the  under  part  of  the  body,  and  in  its  cry,  to 
the  red  grouse  of  Scotland.  Dove,  who  is  a  Lowland  Scot, 
compared  its  cry  to  that  of  the  grouse  as  they  fly  among  the 
com*8tooks  in  autumn,  and  his  simile  is  apt  enough.  In  the 
male  bird  the  colouring  of  the  breast  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  in  life  of  a  peculiar  sulphur-green,  the  back  and  tail  are  greyish 
buff,  the  sides  of  the  head  and  chin  pale  yeUow,  while,  a  dark 
brown,  crescent-like  band  crosses  the  breast.  The  hen  is  less 
remarkable,  her  upper  colouring  being  buff-yellow  thickly 
sprinkled  with  brown  and  black,  while  the  under  part  is  of  a 
rich  chestnut  and  black.  We  had  our  gims  beside  us  as  we 
sat  at  breakfast,  every  now  and  then  jumping  up  at  a  tempting 
shot. 

I  took  some  interesting  photographs  of  the  Masarwas  at  this 
place,  and  of  their  wives  as  they  filled  their  ostrich  eggs,  cala- 
bashes, and  miserable  clay  vessels  at  the  water.  These  people  are 
pure  and  simple  aboriginal  hunters ;  they  build  no  houses,  a  mere 
screen  of  bushes  serving  them  for  shelter,  and  wear  but  the 
scantiest  suspicion  of  clothing,  and  apparently  nothing  will  tempt 
them  to  give  up  their  wild  roving  life  and  take  to  the  more 
civilised  habits  of  the  Bechuanas.  These  latter  call  them  dogs, 
and  treat  them  very  much  as  slaves. 

Their  skin  cloaks  are  small  and  barely  reach  to  their  middles, 
and  from  lying  close  to  the  fire  at  night  they  bum  their  legs  in 
a  dreadful  manner.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  Masarwas,  but  I 
never  yet  saw  one  who  had  not  his  or  her  legs  either  scarred  with 
sores  or  burnt  perfectly  raw  from  this  cause.  The  old  men  and 
women  are  even  more  pitiable  objects,  their  chests  and  stomachs 
being  usually  shockingly  burnt. 

As  a  rule  we  found  these  people  thin  and  poorly  nourished, 
and  their  legs  and  arms  were  often  mere  sticks,  and  yet  they  will 
keep  in  front  of  a  horse,  walking  fast  or  trotting  all  day  under  a 
hot  sun.     It  is  one   of  the   strictest  axioms   of  South  African 
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hunting  etiquette  that,  although  you  are  mounted,  your  Masarwa 
shall  carry  your  rifle,  and  thus  encumbered  with  rifles,  their  rude 
choppers,  assegais,  skin-cloaks,  and  often  a  calabash  of  water,  all 
day — day  after  day — ^they  will  toil  manftdly  in  front  of  you  in  the 
hope  of  finding  and  seeing  game  killed.  True  sportsmen  are  they, 
indeed,  and  the  most  wonderful  trackers,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 
It  is  9k  fact  that  a  Masarwa  can,  from  the  appearance  of  the  spoor, 
tell  you  to  within  a  few  minutes  how  long  it  is  since  game  has 
passed.  Their  instinct  in  this  respect,  and  the  fsBu^ulty  of  finding 
their  way  in  the  wildest  veldt,  is  quite  unerring. 

These  Bushmen  bear  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  small 
C9iinese-like  Hottentot  Bushmen  of  the  old  Gape  Colony.  As  a 
rule  they  stand  from  5  feet  4  inches  to  5  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
and  their  skins  are  of  a  deep  red-brown.  Their  language  is  burdened 
with  an  extraordinary  succession  of  clicks,  often  sounding  like  a 
high,  querulous  grumble,  and  is  apparently  of  a  very  primitive 
order.  Their  weapons  are  assegais,  and  small  bows  shooting 
tiny  poisoned  arrows.  With  these  light  reed  arrows,  tipped  with 
bone  and  smeared  with  the  poison  of  the  N'gwa  caterpillar,  or  of 
snakes  and  euphorbia,  they  will  bring  down  even  the  tall  giraffe. 
To  do  this,  however,  they  have  to  steal  up  and  pierce  this  animal 
beneath  the  legs  in  the  thinnest  part  of  its  tough  hide,  and  even 
then  they  often  have  to  follow  their  quarry  four  or  five  days  before 
the  poison  completes  its  work  upon  so  huge  a  frame.  Other 
animals  die  more  speedily.  These  wild  hunters  are  in  no  way 
akin  to  the  Bechuanas,  or  apparently  any  other  tribe  of  Central 
South  Africa.  Of  their  own  origin  they  are  perfectly  ignorant. 
Probably  the  truth  is  they  are  aboriginal  hunters  settled  in  these 
regions  during  untold  centuries.  Unlike  the  fierce  Bushmen  of 
the  Cape  Colony  they  are  peaceable  and  harmless,  and  almost 
invariably  friendly  to  the  white  man. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  quietly  cleaning  guns  and  rifles, 
skinning  birds,  and  helping  to  fit  a  new  axle  to  the  crippled 
waggon.  News  came  in  during  the  evening  that  nine  giraffe  had 
been  seen  not  far  away. 

The  next  morning  at  grey  dawn  we  were  up,  and  had  break- 
fasted and  saddled  up  by  sunrise — about  6.15  at  this  time  of  year, 
June.  After  riding  three  hours  steadily  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion, during  which  time  we  only  saw  small  buck  and  some  enormous 
troops  of  guinea-fowl — ^sixty  and  eighty  in  a  band — ^we  came  up 
to  the  scherm  of  a  Masarwa  living  with  his  wife  and  child  fiur  out 
in  the  bush.    This  man,  for  a  wonder,  appeared  or  pretended  to 
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know  little  about  the  game  we  were  after ;  but  his  wife,  a  most 
voluble  lady,  volunteered  all  necessary  information,  and,  with  an 
astounding  profusion  of  clicks,  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which 
we  should  find  the  giraflFe,  Her  husband,  before  we  came  up, 
had  been  setting  fire  to  the  long,  over-ripe  grass,  and,  the  wind 
shifting  suddenly,  the  flames  came  our  way,  and  we  had  to  move 
farther  into  the  bush.  My  companions  and  I  were  intensely 
amused  at  the  woman's  desperate  anxiety  to  save  her  household 
eflFects.  These  consisted  literally  of  half-a-dozen  dried  guinea- 
fowls'  crops,  neatly  skewered  on  a  stick,  and  containing  the  bulbs 
or  ground-nuts  on  which  guinea-fowls  and  Masarwas  alike  feed, 
the  feet  of  a  dead  eagle,  a  calabash  or  two,  and  a  small  and  very 
dirty  skin  cloak  or  kaross.  Two  steinbok  skins  completed  the 
outfit,  and  yet  this  lady  displayed  as  much  anxiety  over  the  safety 
of  her  lares  and  penatea  as  would  have  done  any  English  house- 
wife over  the  contents  of  a  weU-fumished  mansion.  The 
members  of  this  particular  family  were  better  looking  than  the 
average  run  of  Masarwas,  and  were  all  singularly  alike. 

We  noticed  a  most  curious  spectacle  as  the  flames  sped,  with 
a  low  crackling  roar,  through  the  long  dry  grass.  Numbers  of 
butterflies,  driven  out  by  the  fire  and  smoke,  were  flying  aloft,  and 
some  scores  of  brilliant  rollers  were  darting  hither  and  hither, 
eagerly  hawking  at  the  butterflies.  These  rollers,  erroneously 
called  blue-jays  throughout  Bechuanaland,  are  marvels  of  an 
almost  impossible  colouring.  Nature  has  painted  them  with  a 
bewildering  blending  of  dark  greens,  light  greens,  purples,  light 
and  dark  blues,  purplish-pink,  and  pale  reddish-brown.  And  yet 
as  one  handles  this  bird,  one  cannot  quarrel  with  any  part  of  its 
wonderful  scheme  of  colour.  It  is  in  every  respect  i)erfect  and 
beautiful.  Naturalists  know  this  particular  roller  as  Goradas 
caudata.  Up  country  it  is  familiar  as  Moselekatse's  bird,  for  the 
reason  that  this  renowned  Matabele  chief  constantly  wore  the 
two  long  tail-feathers  in  his  hair  and  allowed  no  one  else  to  do  so. 

Within  another  hour  from  leaving  these  Masarwas,  our  hunters 
had  taken  us  up  to  a  troop  of  five  camelopards,  out  of  which  Dove, 
after  a  long  chase,  secured  a  fine  fat  cow — the  first  giraffe  scored 
during  our  trip — to  his  great  contentment.  Our  horses,  new  to 
this  sport,  behaved  extremely  ill  on  this  occasion.  Dove's  needing 
no  end  of  riding  to  get  near  the  game,  and  mine — scared  by  the 
strong  musky  smeU  and  unwonted  appearance  of  these  animals — 
bolting  as  I  jumped  off  to  fire,  thus  throwing  me  clean  out  of  the 
chase. 
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There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  camp  that  night,  and  for  the 
next  few  days  much  feasting  and  a  great  making  of  sjamboks  ^  out 
of  the  thick  hide.  For  the  next  two  days  we  trekked  across  hot, 
open  grassy  plains,  and  through  dreary  mopani  forest,  all  alike 
waterless,  until,  on  the  evening  of  July  2,  we  reached  Tlala 
Mab^li,  a  small  limestone  pit,  which,  however,  held  but  a  bucket 
or  two  of  water.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  out- 
span  and  send  the  oxen  on  early  next  morning  to  Dinokani, 
another  water  some  miles  farther.  The  horses  were  sent  on  a 
little  later,  and  were  glad  enough,  poor  brutes,  to  get  a  drink  after 
forty-eight  hours'  thirst. 

At  T'lala  Mab^li  we  quitted  the  Zambesi  road  and  struck  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  for  T'Klakane,  a  water  on  the  old 
Trek-Boer  route  to  Lake  N*Grami.  We  had  hoped  to  find  suflScient 
water  for  the  oxen  at  the  limestone  pits  of  Maruti,*  Tauane,  or 
Soronyan  between  these  points,  but  were  disappointed.  It  was 
now  getting  well  on  into  the  dry  season,  and  the  scant  waters  were 
drying  up  everywhere  in  the  desert.  At  Maruti  there  were  a  few 
bucketfuls  of  the  vilest  and  foulest  water  imaginable,  among 
two  spans  of  thirsty  oxen  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean.  Few  people, 
until  they  have  witnessed  it,  can  appreciate  the  enormous  drinking 
capacity  of  a  thirsty  trek-ox,  and  even  a  good-sized  pool 
diminishes  very  alarmingly  when  many  oxen  are  watered  there. 
Barring,  therefore,  the  few  mouthfuls  of  bad  water  our  oxen  and 
horses  got  at  Maruti,  they  had  no  real  drink  from  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  July  3,  until  about  the  same  hour  on  Sunday,  the 
6th,  practically  three  days  and  nights  of  thirst,  Mr.  John 
Stromboom,  the  Lake  N'Gami  trader,  who  followed  us  later  upon 
this  route  with  a  large  expedition,  suffered  more  severely. .  The 
water  at  Maqua  had  given  out,  and  between  Meisa  and  T'Klakane 
he  lost  many  oxen  from  thirst  and  exhaustion. 

There  are  two  ways  of  crossing  the  thirst-land  lying  between 
Khama's  and  the  Lake  Eiver — one  by  the  waters  of  Kanne,  Inko- 
uane,  and  T'Klakane,  along  the  old  road  whereon  the  Trek-Boers 
suffered  so  frightfully  in  1877-78,  on  their  memorable  Promised- 
land  Expedition ;  the  other  and  more  northerly  by  the  route  we 
were  now  taking.  By  the  old  route  the  *  thirsts'  are  longer, 
especially  in  winter,  and  the  sand  more  severe ;  yet,  if  your  cattle 
are  stout  and  in  good  heart,  I  think  this  road,  being  the  shorter, 
is  the  preferable  of  two  evils, 

*  Colonial  whips. 
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We  took  this  road  on  the  way  home,  and  although  from  the 
Botletli  to  T'Klakane  we  had  two  days  and  nights  without  water, 
from  T'KIakane  to  Inkouane  (the  middle  of  the  desert)  two  days 
and  three  nights,  and  from  Inkouane  to  Kanne  three  days  and  four 
nights  without  a  drop  of  water  for  the  cattle,  we  only  lost  one  ox. 
Our  oxen  were,  however,  terribly  enfeebled,  and  looked  mere 
wrecks  of  their  former  stout  selves,  although  many  of  them  were 
notoriously  the  best  cattle  in  Khama's  country.  The  route  we 
were  now  travelling  is  a  long  roundabout  trek,  and  although, 
nominally,  there  are  more  waters  along  its  course,  they  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon  in  the  dry  season,  and  are  as  likely  to  play  you 
felse  as  not. 

Between  Maqua  and  T'KIakane  we  were  too  much  engag  ed  in 
pushing  on  to  water,  and  in  husbanding  our  nags,  to  look  for 
game ;  we  occasionally  saw  small  troops  of  ostriches  in  the  hot 
distance,  and  the  spoor  of  blue  wildebeest  (brindled  gnu),  but 
shot  nothing  larger  than  sandgrouse  and  a  pheasant  or  two,  until 
we  reached  the  real  hunting-veldt  at  the  Lake  River.  From 
T'lala  Mab^li  to  T'KIakane  we  followed  an  old  waggon-spoor  of  some 
two  years  before.  How  our  forelopers  held  the  spoor  through 
bush  and  long  grass,  trekking  as  we  were  night  and  day,  was  one 
of  those  things  no  Englishman  can  understand.  It  is  very  hard 
on  the  boys,  leading  the  lagging  oxen  through  these  thirsty 
sands  ;  trying  work,  too,  for  the  drivers,  who  have  to  be  hard  at 
it  with  whip  and  voice,  half  their  time  running  alongside  the 
span,  to  keep  their  teams  in  motion.  At  the  end  of  these 
'  thirsts '  the  drivers  are  nearly  voiceless,  and  the  forelopers  who 
guide  the  leading  oxen  worn  out  and  footsore.  A  day's  rest, 
however,  soon  pulls  them  together  again.  During  these  hot, 
weary  days,  when  the  sim  seemed  to  beat  down  with  tenfold 
intensity,  we  sometimes  moved  across  mighty  open  plains  which, 
stretching,  apparently  illimitable,  to  the  vast  horizon,  almost  per- 
suade one  that  all  the  world  is  flat ;  sometimes  we  moved  slowly 
through  forests  of  the  pleasant  giraffe  acacia,  amid  tall  yellow 
grass  and  thorny  bush  ;  anon  through  dreary  wastes  of  mopani 
forest,  whose  scorched  and  shrivelled  leafage  told  eloquently 
enough  the  tale  of  the  long  months  of  drought  of  African 
winter.  Yet  almost  everjrwhere,  even  in  these  wastes,  grass  is 
good,  and  capable  of  supporting  cattle,  if  only  water  could  be 
found. 

All  the  game  of  this  region  thrive  even  to  fatness ;  elands, 
gemsbok,   and  giraffe,    the   duiker,   and    the    tiny   steinbok  all 
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flourish.  The  giraffe  shot  near  Maqua,  in  quite  waterless  country, 
was  fat ;  and  elands  shot  by  us  on  the  return  journey  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Thirst-land,  between  Inkouane  and  Eanne,  were  all 
in  magnificent  condition — quite  equal,  indeed,  to  well-fed  cattle, 
which,  in  bulk  and  appearance,  they  somewhat  resemble,  true 
antelopes  though  they  are. 

This  portion  of  the  Kalahari,  known  to  Boer  hunters  as  the 
*  Doorst-land '  is  the  most  unpromising  and  forbidding  of  the 
so-called  desert,  and  here,  from  the  apparent  scarcity  of  water,  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether,  even  in  the  distant  future, 
any  use  can  ever  be  made  of  it,  even  as  a  ranching  country. 
Lower  down,  however,  the  Kalahari,  as  it  becomes  opened  up,  is 
proving  itself  a  really  good  cattle-country.  In  places  where 
water  exists,  scattered  here  and  there  in  many  parts  of  this  little- 
known  land,  septs  or  clans  of  Bakalahari,  or  Vaalpens,  as  they  are 
colonially  called.  Bastards,  and  other  natives,  make  their  homes 
and  run  large  numbers  of  stock.  Moreover,  the  Bechuana  tribes 
periodically  make  use  of  much  of  the  Kalahari  near  their  borders 
as  a  grazing-ground  for  their  store-cattle.  For  the  last  year 
busy  concession-hunters  have  been  piercing  the  Kalahari  in  many 
directions,  even  as  far  north  as  Lehutitung,  on  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  procuring  from  the  petty  chieftains  huge  grants  of 
land,  and  grazing  and  mineral  rights,  for  what  they  are  worth, 
and  a  few  years  will  see  much  of  the  South  Kalahari  a  big  ranch- 
ing country. 

At  T'Klakane  there  are  some  good  pits  of  water,  but  they  are 
carelessly  tended  and  much  fouled  by  cattle,  and,  as  noticed  by 
Livingstone  in  his  journey  of  discovery  to  Lake  N'Gami  in  1849, 
the  water  has  a  peculiar  purging  action,  especially  upon  horses. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  through  the  thirsts  we  carried 
just  sufficient  water  for  ourselves  and  servants,  in  barrels  and 
vatjes;  but  it  had  to  be  very  carefully  husbanded,  vile  stuff 
though  it  was,  and  washing  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  For 
three  or  four  days  at  a  time  one  small  beaker  of  hot  water 
between  us  was  as  much  as  my  companions  and  I  could 
spare  ourselves  for  ablutions— a  painful  but  necessary  depriva- 
tion. 

We  rested  at  this  place  for  a  day  and  a-half  before  setting 
out  to  accomplish  the  further  three  days'  and  nights'  thirst  to  the 
Botletli.  Here  we  first  saw  tall  Palmyra-palm  trees,  and  the 
graceful  fan-palm,  and  here,  too,  we  witnessed  inmiense  flights  of 
sandgrouse.     At  the  water-pits   we  also  secured  a  few    good 
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specimens  of  butterflies — ^rare  at  this  season  of  the  year — 
notable  among  them  being  two  Acroea,  one  figured  only  in  Frank 
Oates's  book  on  Matabeleland,  the  other  apparently  new  and  un- 
named. 

The  altitude  at  T'Klakane  is  2,700  feet ;  at  Chukutsa,  between 
here  and  the  Botletli,  2,600  feet ;  and,  at  the  outspan,  where  one 
first  strikes  the  Lake  Eiver,  2,640  feet.  Having  tested  these 
altitudes  with  my  own  aneroid,  I  found  them  substantially  correct. 
From  T'Klakane,  in  order  to  save  our  horses  the  long  dragging  trek 
at  the  pace  of  the  waggons,  we  prepared  to  ride  on  for  the  sixty 
odd  miles  to  the  Botletli,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  each 
riding  one  horse  and  leading  another,  on  which  were  strapped  a 
kaross,  food,  water,  kettle,  &c..  Dove  and  I  set  off,  accompanied 
by  Joseph,  also  riding  and  leading  two  horses. 

We  had  ridden,  perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  when  we  could 
see  in  the  far-away  distance  dense  columns  of  smoke  rising  high 
into  the  sky.  Our  ^  boy '  Joseph,  who  had  been  this  way  several 
times  before,  assured  us  that  the  smoke  rose  from  the  reed-fires, 
burning  on  the  banks  of  the  Botletli.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  natives  are  busily  engaged  in  burning  the  dense  reed-beds, 
and  the  smoke  may  be  seen  in  this  flat  country  for  immense 
distances.  We  rode  on  through  most  of  the  night  and  all  next 
day,  occasionally  off-saddling  to  rest  the  nags,  until,  after  passing 
the  huge  salt-pans  of  Chukutsa  and  Machanning,  we  reached  the 
Botletli  Eiver  just  at  sundown.  These  salt-pans, (*  karri-karri '  of 
the  natives)  are  a  feature  of  this  country ;  some  of  them,  such 
as  Chukutsa,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  it  is  weary,  suffocating  work 
centering  tired  horses  across  the  miles  of  their  heated  expanse. 
During  the  rains  these  pans  are  covered  with  water :  in  the  dry 
season  with  an  efflorescence  of  lime.  The  mirage  to  be  witnessed 
on  these  salt-pans  is  something  wonderful.  I  have  seen  good, 
dishonest,  deceptive  mirages  on  the  Great  Karroo,  in  Cape  Colony, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Bechuanaland  ;  but  these  were  as  nothing 
to  the  extraordinary  illusions  presented  at  Chukutsa  and  other 
pans.  The  water  looked  so  limpid,  the  trees  so  natural,  the 
islands  so  real,  that  one  might  swear  there  was  no  deception. 

We  saw  the  spoor  of  a  good  deal  of  game  hereabouts,  and, 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Dove  had  a  gallop  after  some  blue  wilde- 
beest, but  to  no  purpose. 

As  we  approached  the  river,  the  smoke-clouds  grew  to  gigantic 
size,  and  after  sunset,  as  we  led  our  spent  horses  through  the 
reeds  to  drink,  the  frightful  roar  and  crackle  of  the  reeds  blazing 
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around  us,  the  heat  and  the  smell  of  burning,  and  the  vast  sheets 
of  flame,  formed  a  scene  almost  appalling,  and  never  likely  to  be 
effaced  from  memory.  The  reed-beds  at  this  end  of  the  river 
stretch  for  miles  over  a  kind  of  swamp,  in  which  the  Botletli 
loses  itself,  and  as  each  reed  stands  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  and  is  highly  inflammable,  some  idea  of  the  sight  of  acres 
upon  acres  in  conflagration  may  be  imagined. 

Some  Makalakas  at  a  kraal  near  informed  us  as  we  passed  that 
a  lion  was  prowling  about,  troubling  their  flocks.  We  could  find 
no  wood  that  night,  and  only  sufficient  dung  to  make  a  small  fire 
and  cook  some  coflFee.  Fastening  our  horses  close  to  our  heads, 
we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  karosses  and  slept  till  dawn,  too  tired 
to  trouble  ourselves  about  lions  or  other  disturbers.  Very  early 
we  were  awake  to  hear  the  mournful  whistle  of  thousands  of 
pelicans,  which,  rising  from  the  reed-beds,  were  stringing  themselves 
in  wavy  lines  of  flight  against  the  red  and  yellow  sky.  These  great 
birds  are  a  peculiar  feature  of  Botletli  scenery,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  peculiar  soft  whistle,  repeated  in  five  notes,  never 
fails  to  remind  one  of  dawn  and  sunset  upon  this  noble  river. 
As  we  breakfasted,  numbers  of  women,  Makalakas,  Bakalahari, 
and  others,  appeared  up  the  little  rise  on  which  we  had  camped, 
each  one  bearing  on  her  head  an  enormous  pumpkin  or  a  basket 
of  mealies.  As  they  arrived  they  squatted  themselves  at  a  Uttle 
distance,  waiting  for  their  lords  and  masters  to  open  negotiations. 
The  people  at  the  kraal  here,  hearing  that  our  waggons  were 
coming  on  (a  great  event  in  this  region),  were  willing  enough  to 
supply  us  on  credit  with  milk,  com  for  our  horses,  and  other 
things.  After  breakfast,  leaving  Joseph  to  look  after  the  camp 
and  horses.  Dove  and  I  strolled  down  to  the  river.  At  this  time 
of  year  the  Botletli,  which  rises  most  mysteriously  in  the  middle 
of  the  dry  season,  was  low  at  this  end,  and  showed  but  a  com- 
paratively small  channel  of  water.  As  we  trekked  with  the  wag- 
gons up  the  river,  however,  we  found  the  water  rising,  and  a  great 
stream  overflowing  its  banks,  flooding  the  country  round,  and 
forming  vast  lakes,  channels,  and  lagoons  in  every  direction. 

On  this  morning,  though  the  water  was  low,  we  found  a 
superabxmdance  of  aquatic  life.  Ducks  and  widgeon  of  many  kinds, 
great  gaudy  geese,  coots,  kingfishers,  pelicans,  ibises,  and  fishing- 
eagles  were  everywhere  to  be  seen.  The  curious  Senegal  spur- 
heeled  cuckoo,  which  at  first  we  mistook  for  a  hawk,  fluttered 
heavily  from  one  reed-bed  to  another,  and  that  rare  and  beautiful 
waterfowl,  the  African  jacana,  with  its  shining  chestnut  plumage, 
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white  throat,  and  golden  gorget,  ran  with  slender  elongated  feet 
in  troops  over  the  thinnest  film  of  weed  covering  the  water.  It 
was  a  charmingly  characteristic  scene,  and  a  welcome  introduction 
after  the  weary  waterless  wastes  we  had  recently  traversed.  Daring 
the  next  few  weeks  we  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  sport  as  we 
moved  slowly  up  the  river,  among  giraffe,  Burchell's  zebra,  blue 
wildebeest,  lechw6  (a  rare  local  waterbuck),  springbok,  and  other 
game,  in  addition  to  quite  a  plethora  of  wildfowl-shooting. 
Space  fails  me  here,  however,  and  I  must  fain  leave  the  Botletli 
and  its  fauna  and  avi-fauna  to  another  article. 

H.  A.  Bryden. 
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The  Three  Fates.' 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Author  of  ^Mr.  Isaacs/ 
^Dr.  Claudius/  &c. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHEN  Greorge  entered  the  drawing-room  lie  was  surprised  to 
find  Grace  there,  instead  of  Constance,  and  it  was  with 
diflSculty  that  he  repressed  a  nervous  movement  of  annoyance. 
On  that  day,  of  all  others,  he  had  no  desire  to  meet  Grace 
Fearing,  and,  though  he  imagined  that  her  presence  was  accidental 
and  that  he  had  come  before  the  api)ointed  time,  he  felt  some- 
thing more  of  resentment  against  the  young  girl  than  usual.  He 
made  the  best  of  the  situation,  however,  and  put  on  a  brave  face, 
considering  that,  after  all,  when  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime  is  to 
be  decided,  a  delay  of  five  minutes  should  not  be  thought  too 
serious  an  affair. 

Grace  rose  to  receive  him,  and,  coming  forward,  held  his  hand 
in  hers  a  second  or  two  longer  than  would  have  been  enough 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Her  face  was  very  grave  and 
her  deep  brown  eyes  looked  with  an  expression  of  profound  sym- 
pathy into  those  of  her  visitor.  George  felt  his  heart  sink 
under  the  anticipation  of  bad  news. 

^  Is  anything  the  matter,  Miss  Fearing  ? '  he  inquired  anxiously. 
*  Is  your  sister  ill  ? ' 

'No,  she  is  not  ill.  Sit  down,  Mi*.  Wood.  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you/ 

George  felt  an  acute  presentiment  of  evil,  and  sat  down  in 
such  a  position  with  regard  to  the  light  that  he  could  see  Grace's 
face  better  than  she  could  see  his. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  he  asked  in  a  tone  of  constraint. 
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The  young  girl  paused  a  moment,  moved  in  her  seat,  which 
she  had  selected  in  a  comer  of  a  sofa,  rested  one  elbow  on  the 
mahogany  scroll  that  rose  at  the  end  of  the  old-fashioned  piece 
of  furniture,  supported  her  beautifully-moulded  chin  upon  the 
half-closed  fingers  of  her  white  hand  and  gazed  upon  Creorge  with 
a  look  of  inquiring  sympathy.  There  was  nothing  of  nervousness 
or  timidity  in  Grace  Fearing's  nature.  She  knew  what  she  was 
going  to  do,  and  she  meant  to  do  it  thoroughly,  calmly — ^pitilessly, 
if  necessary. 

'  My  sister  has  asked  me  to  talk  with  you,'  she  began,  in  her 
smooth,  deep  voice.  ^  She  is  very  unhappy  and  she  is  not  able  to 
bear  any  more  than  she  has  borne  already.' 

George's  face  darkened,  for  he  knew  what  was  coming  now  as 
though  it  were  already  said.  He  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but 
checked  himself,  reflecting  that  he  did  not  know  the  extent  of 
Grace's  information. 

*  I  am  very,  very  sorry,'  she  continued  earnestly.  '  I  need  not 
explain  matters.  I  know  all  that  has  happened.  Constance  was 
to  have  given  you  a  final  answer  to-day,  She  could  not  bear  to 
do  so  herself.' 

Grace  paused  an  instant,  and  if  George  had  been  less  agitated 
than  he  was  he  would  have  seen  that  her  full  lips  curled  a  little 
as  she  spoke  the  last  words. 

'  She  has  thought  it  all  over,'  she  concluded.  *  She  does  not 
love  you,  and  she  can  never  be  your  wife.' 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Grace  changed  her  position,  leaning 
far  back  among  the  cushions  and  clasping  her  hands  upon  her 
knees.  At  the  same  time  she  ceased  to  look  at  the  young  man's 
face,  and  let  her  sight  wander  to  the  various  objects  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room. 

In  the  first  moment,  George's  heart  stood  still.  Then  it  began 
to  beat  furiously,  though  it  seemed  as  though  its  pulsations  had 
lost  the  power  of  propelling  the  blood  from  its  central  seat.  He 
kept  his  position,  motionless  and  outwardly  calm,  but  his  dark  figtce 
grew  slowly  white,  leaving  only  black  circles  about  his  gleaming 
eyes,  and  his  scornful  mouth  gradually  set  itself  like  stone.  He 
was  silent,  for  no  words  suggested  themselves  to  his  lii)s  now, 
though  they  had  seemed  too  ready  a  moment  earlier. 

Grace  felt  that  she  must  say  something  more.  She  was  per- 
fectly conscious  of  his  state,  and  if  she  had  been  capable  of  fear 
she  would  have  been  frightened  by  the  magnitude  of  his  silent 
anger. 
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'  I  have  known  that  this  would  come,'  she  said  softly,  *  I 
know  Constance  better  than  you  can.  A  very  long  time  ago  I 
told  her  that,  at  the  last  minute,  she  would  refuse  you.  She  is 
very  unhappy.  She  begged  me  to  say  all  this  as  gently  as 
possible.  She  made  me  promise  to  tell  you  that  she  felt  towards 
you  just  as  she  had  always  felt,  that  she  hoped  to  see  you  very 
often,  that  she  felt  towards  you  as  a  sister ' 

'  This  is  too  much  ! '  exclaimed  George  in  low  and  angry  tones, 
Then,  forgetting  himself  altogether,  he  rose  from  his  seat  quickly 
and  went  towards  the  door. 

Grace  was  on  her  feet  as  quickly  as  he. 

*  Stop ! '  she  cried  in  a  voice  not  loud,  but  of  which  the  tone 
somehow  imposed  upon  the  angry  man. 

He  turned  suddenly  and  faced  her  as  though  he  were  at  bay, 
but  she  met  his  look  calmly,  and  her  eyes  did  not  fall  before  his. 

'  You  shall  not  go  away  like  this,*  she  said, 

'  Pardon  me,'  he  answered.  '  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  I  can 
do.'  There  was  something  almost  like  a  laugh  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  tone. 

'  I  think  not,'  replied  Grace  with  much  dignity. 

*  Can  you  have  anything  more  to  say  to  me.  Miss  Fearing  ? 
You,  of  all  people  ?    Are  you  not  satisfied  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,  and  from  the  tone  in  which  you 
speak  I  would  rather  not.  You  are  very  angry,  and  you  have 
reason  to  be.  Heaven  knows !  But  you  are  wrong  in  being  angry 
with  me.' 

'  Am  I  ? '  George  asked,  recovering  some  control  of  his  voice 
and  manner.  'I  am  at  least  wrong  in  showing  it,'  he  added  a 
moment  later.     *  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay  here  ?  ' 

<  A  few  minutes  longer,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,'  Grace  answered, 
sitting  down  again,  though  George  remained  standing  before  her, 
'  You  are  wrong  to  be  angry  with  me,  Mr,  Wood,  I  have  only 
repeated  to  you  my  sister's  words.  I  have  done  my  best  to  tell 
you  the  truth  as  gently  as  possible.' 

*  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Your  mission  is  not  an  easy  one.  Why 
did  your  sister  not  tell  me  the  truth  herself?  Is  she  afraid  of 
me?' 

*  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  any  easier  to  bear,  if  she 
had  told  you?' 

'  Yes.' 

^  Why? 'Grace  asked. 

*  Because  it  is  better  to  hear  such  things  directly  than  at 
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second  hand.  Because  it  is  easier  to  bear  such  words  when  they 
are  sj)oken  by  those  we  love  than  by  those  who  hate  us.  Because 
when  hearts  are  to  be  broken  it  is  braver  to  do  it  oneself  than  to 
employ  a  third  person.' 

*  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying.     I  never  hated  you.' 
*Miss  Fearing,'  said  George,  who  was  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
asperated beyond  endurance,  *will  you  allow  me  to   take  my 
leave  ? ' 

'I  never  hated  you,*  Grace  repeated,  without  heeding  his 
question.  '  I  never  liked  you,  and  I  never  was  afraid  to  show  it. 
But  I  respect  you — no,  do  not  interrupt — ^I  respect  you  more  than 
I  did,  because  I  have  found  out  that  you  have  more  heart  than  I 
had  beUeved.  I  admire  you,  as  everybody  admires  you,  for  what 
you  do  so  well.  And  I  am  sorry  for  you — more  sorry  than  I  can 
tell.  If  you  would  have  my  friendship,  I  would  offer  it  to  you — 
indeed  you  have  it  already,  from  to-day.' 

*  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you,'  George  answered  very  coldly. 

'  You  need  not  even  make  a  show  of  thanking  me.  I  have 
done  you  no  service,  and  I  should  regret  it  very  much  if  Constance 
married  you.  Do  not  look  surprised.  My  only  virtue  is  honesty, 
and  when  I  have  such  things  to  say  you  think  that  is  no  virtue  at 
all.  I  thought  very  badly  of  you  once.  Forgive  me,  if  you  csan  ; 
I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  have  neither  said  nor  done  anything 
for  a  long  time  to  influence  my  sister — not  for  nearly  a  year.  Do 
you  believe  me  ? ' 

George  was  beginning  to  be  very  much  suri)rised  at  Grace's 
tone.  He  was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  a  great  emotion 
to  reason  with  himself,  but  the  truthfulness  of  her  manner  spoke 
to  his  heart.  If  she  had  condoled  with  him,  or  tried  to  comfort 
him,  he  would  have  been  disgusted,  but  her  straightforward  con- 
fession of  her  own  feeUngs  produced  a  different  effect. 

'I  believe  you,'  he  said,  wondering  how  he  could  sincerely 
answer  such  a  statement  with  such  words. 

*  Thank  you — you  are  generous.'  Grace  rose  again,  and  put 
out  her  hand.  *  Do  you  care  to  see  her  before  you  go  ? '  she  asked, 
looking  into  his  eyes.     '  I  will  send  her  to  you,  if  you  wish  it.' 

*  Yes,'  George  answered,  after  a  moment's  hesitation.  '  I  will 
see  her — please.' 

He  was  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  Though  the  sxm  was 
streaming  in  through  the  window,  he  felt  cold  as  he  had  never 
felt  cold  in  his  life.  His  anger  had,  he  believed,  subsided,  but 
the  sensation  it  had  left  behind  was  new  and  strange  to  him.    He 
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turned  as  he  stood,  and  his  glance  fell  upon  Constance's  favourite 
chair,  the  seat  in  which  she  had  sat  so  often  and  so  long  while  he 
had  talked  with  her.  Then  he  felt  a  sudden  pain,  so  sharp  that 
it  might  have  seemed  the  last  in  life,  and  he  steadied  himself  by 
leaning  on  the  table.  It  was  as  though  he  had  seen  the  fair 
young  girl  lying  dead  in  that  place  she  loved.  But  she  was  not 
dead.  It  was  worse.  Then  his  great  wrath  surged  up  again, 
sending  the  blood  tingling  through  his  sinewy  frame  to  the  tips 
of  his  strong  fingers,  and  bringing  a  different  mood  with  it,  and 
a  sterner  humour.  He  was  a  very  masculine  man,  incapable  of 
being  long  crushed  by  any  blow.  He  was  sorry,  now,  that  he  had 
asked  to  see  her.  Had  he  felt  thus  five  minutes  earlier,  he  would 
have  declined  Grace's  offer,  and  would  have  left  the  house,  mean- 
ing never  to  re-enter  it.  But  it  was  too  late,  and  he  could  no 
longer  avoid  the  meeting. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Constance  stood  before 
him.  Her  face  was  pale  and  there  were  traces  of  tears  upon  her 
cheeks.  But  he  was  not  moved  to  pity  by  any  such  outward  signs 
of  past  emotion.  She  came  and  stood  before  him,  and  laid  one 
deUcate  hand  upon  his  sleeve,  looking  up  timidly  to  his  eyes. 
He  did  not  move,  and  his  expression  did  not  change. 

'  Can  you  forgive  me  ? '  she  asked  in  a  trembling  voice. 

*  No,'  he  answered  bitterly.     *  Why  should  I  forgive  you  ? ' 

^I  know  I  have  not  deserved  your  forgiveness,'  she  said 
piteously.  '  I  have  been  very,  very  wrong — I  have  done  the  worst 
thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life — I  have  been  heartless,  unkind,  cruel, 
wicked — but — but  I  never  meant  to  be ' 

*  It  is  small  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  you  did  not 
mean  it.* 

*  Oh,  do  not  be  so  hard ! '  she  cried,  the  tears  rising  in  her 
voice.  '  I  did  not  mean  it  so.  I  never  promised  you  anything— 
indeed  I  never  did ! ' 

'  It  must  be  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  feel  that  your 
conscience  is  clear.* 

*  But  it  is  not — I  want  to  tell  you  all — Grace  has  not  told  you 
— I  like  you  as  much  as  ever— there  is  no  difference — I  am  still 
fond  of  you,  still  very  fond  of  you  ! ' 

'  Thanks.' 

*  Oh,  George,  are  you  a  stone  ?  Will  nothing  move  you  ? 
Cannot  you  see  how  I  am  suffering  ? ' 

*  Yes.  I  see.'  He  neither  moved,  nor  bent  his  head.  His  lips 
opened  and  shut  mechanically  as  though  they  were  made  of  steel. 
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She  looked  up  again  into  his  face  and  his  expression  terrified 
her. 

She  turned  away,  slowly  at  first,  as  though  in  despair.  Then 
with  a  sudden  movement  she  threw  herself  upon  the  so&  and 
buried  her  face  in  the  cushions,  while  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing 
shook  her  light  frame  from  head  to  foot.  G-eorge  stood  still, 
watching  her  with  stony  eyes.  For  a  full  minute  nothing  was 
audible  but  the  sound  of  her  weeping. 

'  You  are  so  cold,'  she  sobbed.  *  Oh,  George,  you  will  break 
my  heart ! ' 

*You  seem  to  be  chiefly  overcome  by  pity  for  yourself/  he 
answered  cruelly.  *  If  you  have  anything  else  to  say,  I  will  wait. 
Knot ' 

She  roused  herself  and  sat  up,  the  tears  streaming  down  her 
checks,  her  hands  clasped  passionately  together. 

*  Oh,  do  not  go !    Do  not  go — it  kills  me  to  let  you  go.' 

'Do  you  think  it  would?  In  that  case  I  will  stay  a  little 
longer.'  He  turned  away  and  went  to  the  window.  For  some 
minutes  there  was  silence  in  the  room. 

*  George-—  *  Constance  began  timidly.  George  turned  shar^J j 
round. 

*  I  am  here.     Can  I  do  anything  for  you.  Miss  Fearing  ? ' 

*  Cannot  you  say  you  forgive  me  ?  Can  you  not  say  one  kind 
word?' 

*  Indeed,  I  should  find  it  very  hard.* 

Constance  had  recovered  herself  to  some  extent,  and  sat  staring 
vacantly  across  the  room,  while  the  tears  slowly  dried  upon  her 
cheeks.  Her  courage  and  her  pride  were  alike  gone,  and  she 
looked  the  very  picture  of  repentance  and  despair.  But  George's 
heart  had  been  singularly  hardened  during  the  half-hour  or  more 
which  he  had  spent  in  her  house  that  day.  Presently  she  began 
speaking  in  a  slow,  almost  monotonous  tone,  as  though  she  were 
talking  with  herself. 

'  I  have  been  very  bad,'  she  said,  '  and  I  know  it,  but  I  have 
always  told  the  truth.  I  never  loved  you  enough,  I  never  cared 
for  you  as  you  deserved.  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?  Oh,  yes,  very 
often — too  often.  I  should  not  have  told  you  even  that  I  cared  a 
little.  You  are  the  best  friend  I  ever  had — why  have  I  lost  you 
by  loving  you  a  little  ?  It  seems  very  hard.  It  is  not  that  you 
must  forgive,  it  is  that  I  should  have  told  you  so  that  I  should — 
you  kissed  me  once— it  was  not  your  fault.  I  let  you  do  it. 
There  seemed  so*  little  harm — and  yet  it  was  so  wrong.     And 
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once,  because  there  was  pain  in  your  face,  I  kissed  you,  as  I  would 
have  kissed  my  sister.  I  was  so  fond  of  you — I  am  still,  although 
you  are  so  cruel  and  cold.  I  did  think — I  really  hoped  that  I 
should  love  you  some  day.  You  do  not  believe  me  ?  What  does 
it  matter  ?  You  will,  for  I  always  told-  you  what  was  true — but 
that  is  it — I  hoped,  and  I  let  you  see  that  I  hoped.  It  was  very 
wrong.     Will  you  try — only  try  to  forgive  me  ? ' 

'  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  would  let  me 
leave  you,  Miss  Fearing  ?  *  George  asked,  coming  suddenly  forward. 

*  It  can  do  very  little  good  to  talk  this  matter  over.' 

'  Miss  Fearing ! '  exclaimed  the  yoimg  girl  with  a  sigh.  '  It  is 
so  long  since  you  called  me  that !  Do  you  want  to  go  ?  How 
should  I  keep  you?  Only  this,  will  you  think  kindly  of  me, 
sometimes  ?  Will  you  sometimes  think  that  I  helped  you — only 
a  little — to  be  what  you  are?  Will  you  say,  "Good-bye, 
Constance,"  a  little  kindly  ? ' 

George  was  moved  in  spite  of  himself,  and  his  voice  was  softer 
when  he  answered  her. 

'  Of  what  use  is  it  to  speak  of  these  things  ?  You  know  all 
that  you  have  been  to  me  in  these  years,  better  than  I  can  tell 
you.  It  turns  out  that  I  have  been  nothing  to  you — well, 
then ' 

'  Nothing  to  me  !  Oh,  George,  you  have  been  everything — 
my  best  firiend '     She  stopped  short. 

His  heart  hardened  again.  It  seemed  to  him  that  every  word 
she  spoke  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  her  action. 

'  Will  you  tell  me  one  thing  ?  '  he  asked,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  bursting  into  tears  again. 

*  Anything  you  ask  me,'  she  answered. 

*  Have  you  come  to  this  decision  yourself,  or  has  your  sister 
influenced  you?'  His  eyes  sought  hers  and  tried  to  read  her 
inmost  thoughts. 

*It  is  my  own  resolution,'  she  answered  without  wavering. 

*  Grace  has  not  spoken  of  my  marrying  you  for  more  than  a  year.' 

'  I  am  glad  that  it  is  altogether  from  your  own  heart ' 

'  Can  you  think  that  I  would  have  taken  the  advice  of  some- 
one else  ? '  Constance  asked  reproachfully, 

*  I  do  not  know.  It  matters  very  Uttle,  after  all;  Pardon  me 
if  I  have  been  rude  or  hasty.  My  manners  may  have  been  a  little 
ruffled  by  this — this  occurrence.     Good-bye.' 

She  took  his  hand  and  tried  to  press  it,  looking  again  for  his 
eyes.     But  he  drew  his  fingers  away  quickly  and  was  gone  before 
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she  could  detain  him.  For  one  moment  she  sat  staring  at  the 
closed  door.  Then  she  once  more  hid  her  face  in  the  deep  soft 
cushions  and  sobbed  aloud,  more  passionately  than  the  first  time. 

*  Oh,  I  know  I  ought  to  have  married  him,  I  know  I  really 
love  him ! '  she  moaned. 

And  so  the  first  act  of  CJonstance  Fearing's  life-comedy  was 
played  out,  and  the  curtain  fell  between  her  and  the  happiness  to 
grasp  which  she  lacked  either  the  will  or  the  passion,  or  both. 
She  had  acted  her  part  with  a  sincerity  so  scrupulous  that  it  was 
like  a  parody  of  truth.  She  had  thought  of  marrying  George 
Wood  with  delight,  she  had  broken  with  him  in  the  midst  of  what 
might  be  called  a  crisis  of  doubt,  and  she  had  parted  fii^om  him 
with  sincere  and  bitter  tears,  feeling  that  she  had  sacrificed  all  she 
held  dear  in  the  world  to  the  ferocious  Moloch  of  her  conscience. 

To  follow  the  action  of  her  intelligence  any  further  through 
the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  into  which  she  had  led  it  would  be  a 
labour  so  stupendous  that  no  sensible  person  could  for  a  moment 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  performing  the  task,  and  for  the 
present  Constance  Fearing  must  be  left  to  her  tears,  her  medita- 
tions, and  her  complicated  state  of  mind  with  such  pity  as  can  be 
spared  for  her  weaknesses  and  such  kind  thoughts  as  may  be 
bestowed  by  the  charitable  upon  her  gentle  charact-er.  It  will  be 
easier  to  understand  the  strong  passion  and  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment which  agitated  George  Wood's  powerful  nature  during  the 
hours  which  followed  the  scenes  just  described. 

His  day  was  indeed  not  over  yet,  though  he  felt  as  though  the 
sun  had  gone  down  upon  his  life  before  it  was  yet  noon.  He  was 
neither  morbid  nor  self-conscious,  nor  did  he  follow  after  the 
chimcera  introspection.  He  was  simply  and  savagely  angry  with 
Constance,  with  himself,  with  the  whole  known  and  unknown 
world.  For  the  time  he  forgot  who  he  was,  what  he  was,  and  all 
that  he  had  done  or  that  he  might  be  expected  to  do  in  the 
future.  He  knew  that  Constance  had  spoken  the  truth  in  saying 
that  she  had  promised  nothing.  The  greater  madman  he,  to  have 
expected  anything  whatever  !  He  knew  that  her  whole  life  and 
conversation  had  been  one  long  promise  during  nearly  two  years 
— the  more  despicably  heartless  and  altogether  contemptible  she 
was,  then,  for  since  she  had  spoken  what  was  true  she  had  acted 
what  was  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end.  Forgive  her  ?  He  had 
given  her  his  only  answer.  Why  should  he  forgive  her  ?  Were 
there  any  extenuating  circumstances  in  her  favour  ?  Not  one — 
and  if  there  had  been,  he  knew  that  he  would  have  torn  that  one 
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to  tatters  till  it  was  unrecognisable  to  his  sense  of  justice.  Her 
tears,  her  pathetic  voice,  her  timidity,  even  her  pale  face — they 
had  all  been  parts  of  the  play,  harmonic  chords  in  the  grand  close 
of  lies  that  had  ended  her  symphony  of  deception.  She  had  even 
prepared  his  ears  by  sending  Grace  to  him  with  her  warm,  sym- 
pathetic eyes,  her  rich,  deep  voice,  and  her  tale  of  spontaneous 
firiendship.  It  was  strange  that  he  should  have  believed  the  other 
girl  even  for  one  moment,  but  he  admitted  that  he  had  put  some 
faith  in  her  words.  How  poor  a  thing  was  the  strongest  man 
when  desperately  hurt-,  ready  to  believe  in  the  first  mockery  of 
sympathy  that  was  oflFered  him,  ready  to  catch  at  the  mere  shadow 
of  a  straw  blown  by  the  wind !  Doubtless  the  two  sisters  had 
concocted  their  comedy  overnight,  and  had  planned  their  speeches 
to  produce  the  proper  eflFect  upon  his  victimised  feelings.  He  had 
singularly  disappointed  them  both  in  that  case.  They  would  have 
to  think  longer  and  think  more  wisely  the  next  time  they  meant 
to  deceive  a  man  of  his  character.  He  remembered  with  delight 
every  cold,  hard  word  he  had  spoken,  every  cruelly  brutal  answer 
he  had  given.  He  rejoiced  in  every  syllable  saving  only  that  *  I 
believe  you '  he  had  bestowed  on  Grace's  asseverations  of  friendship 
and  esteem.  And  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  ask  Constance 
whether  Grace  had  spoken  the  truth,  as  if  they  had  not  arranged 
between  them  beforehand  every  sentence  of  each  part !  That  had 
been  weakness  indeed  !  How  they  would  laugh  over  his  question 
when  they  compared  notes!  By  this  time  they  were  closeted 
together,  telling  each  other  all  he  had  said  and  done.  On  the 
whole,  there  could  not  be  much  to  please  them,  and  he  had  found 
strings  for  most  of  his  short  phrases  after  the  first  surprise  was 
over.  He  was  glad  that  he  disbelieved  them  both,  and  so 
thoroughly.  If  there  had  been  one  grain  of  belief  in  Constance 
left  to  him,  how  much  he  still  might  suffer !  His  illusion  had 
fallen,  but  it  had  fallen  altogether  with  one  shock,  in  one  general 
and  overwhelming  crash.  There  was  not  one  stone  of  his  temple 
whole  that  it  might  be  set  upon  another,  there  was  not  one  limb, 
one  fragment  of  his  beautifiQ  idpl  that  might  recall  its  loveliness. 
All  was  gone,  wholly,  irrevocably,  and  he  was  glad  that  it  was  all 
gone  together.  The  ruin  was  so  complete  that  he  could  doubtless 
separate  the  memory  of  the  past  from  the  fact  of  the  present,  and 
dwell  upon  it,  live  upon  it,  as  he  would.  If  he  met  Constance 
now,  he  could  behave  towards  her  as  he  would  to  any  other 
woman.  She  was  not  Constance  any  more.  Her  name  roused  no 
emotion  in  his  heart,  the  thought  of  her  face  as  he  had  last  seen 
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it  was  not  connected  with  anything  like  love.  Her  false  face, 
that  had  been  so  trae  and  honest  once !  He  could  scorn  the  one 
and  yet  love  the  other. 

If  George  had  been  less  absorbed  in  his  angry  thoughts,  or 
had  known  that  there  was  anything  unusual  in  his  expression,  he 
would  not  have  walked  up  Fifth  Avenue  on  his  way  from  Wash- 
ington Square.  The  times  were  changed  since  he  had  been  able 
to  traverse  the  thoroughfere  of  feshion  in  the  comparative  cer- 
tainty of  not  meeting  an  acquaintance.  Before  he  had  gone  far 
he  was  conscious  of  having  failed  to  return  more  than  one  friendly 
nod,  and  he  was  disgusted  with  himself  for  allowing  his  emotions 
to  have  got  the  better  of  his  habitually  quick  perception.  At  the 
busy  comer  of  Fourteenth  Street  he  stopped  upon  the  edge  of  the 
pavement,  debating  for  a  moment  whether  he  should  leave  the 
Avenue  and  go  home  by  the  elevated  road,  or  strike  across  Union 
Square  and  take  a  long  walk  in  the  less  crowded  parts  of  the  city. 
Just  then,  a  femilar  and  pleasant  voice  spoke  at  his  elbow. 

'  Why,  George ! '  exclaimed  Totty  Trimm.  '  How  you  look  ! 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? ' 

*  How  do  you  do.  Cousin  Totty  ?  I  do  not  understand.  Is 
there  anything  the  matter  with  my  face  ? ' 

*  I  wish  you  could  see  yourself  in  the  glass ! '  cried  the  little 
lady,  evidently  more  and  more  surprised  at  his  xmusual  expression. 
'  I  wish  you  could.  You  are  as  white  as  a  sheet,  with  great  rings 
round  your  eyes.    Where  in  the  world  have  you  been  ? ' 

*  I  ?  Oh,  I  have  only  been  making  a  visit  at  the  Fearings'.  I 
suppose  I  am  tired.' 

*  The  Fearings'  ? '  repeated  Totty,  with  a  sweet  smile.  *  How 
odd !  I  was  just  going  there — ^walking,  you  see,  because  it  is  such 
a  lovely  afternoon.  You  won't  come  back  with  me  ?  They  won't 
mind  seeing  you  twice  in  the  same  day,  I  daresay.' 

'  Thanks,'  answered  George,  speaking  hurriedly,  and  growing, 
if  possible,  paler  than  before.  *  I  think  it  would  be  rather  too 
much.     Besides,  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.' 

*  Well — go  in  and  see  Mamie  on  your  way  up.  She  is  alone — 
got  a  horrid  cold,  poor  child !  She  will  be  so  glad,  and  she  will 
give  you  a  cup  of  tea.  You  might  put  a  little  of  that  old  whisky 
of  Sherry's  into  it.  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well,  George.  You  are 
looking  wretchedly.     Good-bye,  dear  boy.' 

Totty  squeezed  his  hand  warmly,  gave  him  an  earnest  and 
affectionate  look,  and  tripped  away  down  the  Avenue.  George 
wondered  whether  she  had  guessed  that  there  was  anything  wrong. 
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'  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  lied/  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
crossed  the  thoroughfere.  *  They  will,  but  I  cannot  do  it  so  well. 
I  ought  to  have  told  her  that  I  had  been  to  the  club.' 

Totty  Trimm  had  not  only  guessed  that  something  was  very 
wrong  indeed,  she  had  instinctively  hit  upon  the  truth.  She, 
like  many  other  people,  had  seen  long  ago  that  George  was  in  love 
with  Constance  Fearing,  and  she  had  for  a  long  time  been  glad  of 
it.  During  the  last  three  or  four  days,  however,  she  had  changed 
her  mind  in  a  way  very  unusual  with  her,  and  she  had  been 
hoping  with  all  her  heart  that  something  would  happen  to  break 
off  a  match  that  seemed  to  be  very  imminent.  The  matter  had 
been  so  constantly  in  her  thoughts  that  she  referred  to  it  every^ 
thing  she  heard  about  the  Fearings  and  about  George.  She  had 
not  really  had  the  slightest  intention  of  going  to  the  house  in 
Washington  Square  when  she  had  met  her  cousin,  but  the  deter- 
mination had  formed  itself  so  quickly  that  she  had  spoken  the 
truth  in  declaring  it.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  see  Constance 
the  moment  she  had  seen  George's  face  and  had  learned  that  he 
had  been  with  her.  She  pursued  her  way  with  a  light  heart,  and 
her  nimble  little  feet  carried  her  more  lightly  and  smoothly  than 
ever.  She  rang  the  bell  and  asked  if  the  young  ladies  were  at 
home. 

*  Yes,  ma'am,'  answered  the  servant,  '  but  Miss  Constance  is 
not  very  well,  and  is  gone  to  her  room  with  a  headache,  and  Miss 
Grace  said  she  would  see  no  one,  ma'am.' 

*  I  just  met  Mr.  Wood,'  objected  Totty,  '  and  he  said  he  had 
been  here  this  afternoon.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  and  so  he  was,  and  it's  since  Mr.  Wood  left  that 
the  orders  was  given.  Shall  I  take  your  card,  Mrs.  Trimm, 
ma'am  ? ' 

*  No.    It  is  of  no  use.    You  can  tell  the  young  ladies  I  called.' 
She  descended  the  steps  and  went  quickly  back  towards  Fifth 

Avenue.  There  was  great  joy  and  triumph  in  her  breast  and  her 
smile  shed  its  radiance  on  the  trees,  on  the  deserted  pavement, 
and  on  the  stiff  iron  railings  as  she  went  along. 

*  That  idiotic  little  fool ! '  said  Mrs.  Sherrington  Trimm  in  her 
heart.  *  She  loves  him,  and  she  has  refused  one  of  the  best 
matches  in  New  York  because  she  fancies  he  wants  her  money ! ' 

She  reflected  that  if  Mamie  had  the  same  chance  she  should 
certainly  not  refuse  George  Winton  Wood,  and  she  determined 
that  if  diplomacy  could  produce  the  necessary  situation  she  would 
not  be  long  in  bringing  matters  to  the  proper  point.     There  is  no 
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time  when  a  man  is  bo  susceptible,  so  ready  to  yield  to  the  oharzns 
of  one  woman,  as  when  he  has  just  been  jilted  by  another — ^so,at  least 
thought  Totty,  arid  her  worldly  experience  was  by  no  means  small. 

And  if  the    marriage  could   be  brought  about,  why  then 

Totty 's  radiant  fiswe  expressed  the  rest  of  her  thoughts  better  than 
any  words  could  have  done. 

While  she  was  making  these  reflections  the  chief  figure  in  her 
panorama  was  striding  up  the  Avenue  at  a  rapid  pace.     Strange 
to  say,  his  cousin's  suggestion,  that  he  should  go  and  see  Mamie, 
had  proved  rather  attractive  than  otherwise.     He  did  not  care  to 
walk  the  streets,  since  Totty  had  been  so  much  surprised  by  bia 
appearance.      He  might  meet  other  acquaintances,  and  be  obliged 
to  speak  with  them.     If  he  went  home  he  would  have  to  face  his 
father,  who  would  not  fail  to  notice  his  looks,  and  who  might 
guess  the  cause  of  his  distress,  for  the  old  gentleman  was  well 
aware  that  his  son  was  in  love  with  Constance  and  hoped  with  all 
his  heart  that  the  marriage  might  not  be  far  distant.     Mamie 
would  be  alone ;  Mamie  knew  nothing  of  his  doings ;  she  was  a 
good  girl,  and  he  liked  her.     To  spend  an  hour  with  her  would 
cost  him  nothing,  as  she  would  talk  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
and  he  would  gain  a  breathing  space  in  which  to  recover  from  the 
shock  he  had  received.     She  was  indeed  the  only  person  whom  he 
could  have  gone  to  see  at  that  moment  without  positive  suffering, 
except  Johnson,  and  he  was   several  miles  from  the  office  of 
Johnson's  newspaper. 

As  he  approached  the  Trimms'  house  his  pace  slackened,  as 
though  he  were  finally  debating  within  himself  upon  the  wisdom 
of  making  the  visit.  Then  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  door 
he  quickened  his  steps  again  ^nd  did  not  pause  until  he  had  rung 
the  bell.  A  moment  later  he  entered  the  drawing-room  where 
Mamie  Trimm  was  sitting  in  a  deep  easy-chair,  among  flowers 
near  a  sunlit  window.     She  held  a  book  in  her  hand. 

*  Oh,  George ! '  she  cried,  blushing  with  pleasure.  *  I  am  so 
glad ;  I  am  all  alone.' 

*  And  what  are  you  reading,  all  alone  among  the  roses  ? '  asked 
George  kindly. 

'What  do  you  think?' 

Then  she  held  up  the  novel  for  him  to  see.  It  was  the  book 
he  had  just  published. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Mamie  Tkimm  was  one  of  those  young  girls  of  whom  it  is  most 
difficult  to  give  a  true  impression  by  describing  them  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  To  say  that  her  height  was  so  many  feet  and  so  many 
inches— fewer  inches  than  the  average — that  her  hair  was  very 
fair,  her  eyes  grey,  her  nose  small,  her  mouth  large,  her  com- 
I)lexion  clear,  her  figure  well-proportioned,  to  say  all  this  is  to  say 
nothing  at  all.  A  passport,  in  the  days  of  passports,  would  have 
said  as  much,  and  the  description  would  have  just  sufficed  to  point 
out  Mamie  Trimm  if  she  had  found  herself  in  a  company  of  tall 
women  with  black  hair,  large  features  and  imposing  presence.  It 
would  have  been  easier  for  a  man  to  find  her  amongst  a  bevy  of 
girls  of  her  age,  if  he  had  been  told  that  she  possessed  a  charm  of 
her  own  which  nobody  could  define.  It  would  help  him  in  his 
search  to  be  informed  that  she  looked  very  delicate,  but  was  not 
so  in  reality ;  that  her  figure  was  not  only  well-proportioned  but 
was  very  exceptionally  perfect  aijd  graceful,  and  that,  but  for  her 
well-set  grey  eyes  and  her  transparent  complexion,  her  fece  could 
never  have  been  called  pretty.  All  these  points  may  have  com- 
bined to  produce  the  aforesaid  individuality  that  was  especially 
hers.  Little  is  known,  I  believe,  of  that  fair  young  girl  of  whom 
Charles  Lamb  wrote  to  Landor,  '  Rose  Aylmer  has  a  charm  that  I 
cannot  explain.'     Mamie  Trimm  was  George  Wood's  Rose  Aylmer. 

He  had  known  her  all  her  life,  and  there  was  between  them 
that  sort  of  intimacy  which  cannot  exist  at  all  unless  it  has  begun 
in  childhood.  The  patronising  superiority  of  the  schoolboy  has 
found  a  foil  in  the  clinging  admiration  of  the  little  girl  who  is 
only  half  his  age.  The  budding  vanity  of  the  young  student 
has  delighted  in  *  explaining  things  '  to  the  slim  maiden  of  four- 
teen, who  believes  all  his  words  and  worships  all  his  ideas ;  the 
struggling,  striving,  hardworking  beginner  has  foimd  comfort  in 
the  unfailing  friendship  and  devotion  of  the  accomplished  young 
woman  whom  he  still  thinks  of  as  a  child,  and  treats  as  a  sister, 
not  realising  that  the  diflference  between  fourteen  and  seven  is 
one  thing,  while  that  between  five  or  six  and  twenty  and  eighteen 
or  nineteen  is  quite  another. 

When  a  friendship  of  that  kind  has  begun  in  childish  years  it 
is  not  easily  broken,  even  though  the  subsequent  intercourse  be 
occasionally  interrupted.     Of  late^  indeed^  Constance  Fearing  had 
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taken,  and  more  than  taken,  Mamie's  place  in  George's  life.  He  had 
seen  his  cousin  constantly,  of  course,  but  she  had  felt  that  he  was 
not  to  her  what  he  had  been — that  something  she  could  not  under- 
stand had  come  between  them,  and  that  she  had  been  deprived 
of  something  that  had  given  her  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  precisely  at  this  time  that  she  had  made  her  first  appearance  in 
society,  and  her  life  had  been  all  at  once  made  very  full  of  new  in- 
terests and  new  amusements.  She  had  been  received  into  the  bosom 
of  social  institutions  with  enthusiasm ;  she  had  held  her  own  with 
tact ;  she  had  danced  at  every  ball,  had  received  oflFers  of  marriage 
about  once  in  three  months,  had  refused  them  all  systematically, 
and  was,  on  the  whole,  in  the  very  prime  of  an  American  girl's  * 
social  career.  If  her  head  had  been  turned  by  much  admiration, 
she  had  concealed  the  fact  very  well,  and  the  expression  of  her 
attractive  face  had  not  changed  for  the  worse  after  two  years  of 
uninterrupted  gaiety.  She  was  still  as  innocently  fond  of  George 
as  she  had  been  when  a  little  girl,  and  if  the  exigencies  of  con- 
tinual amusement  had  deprived  her  of  some  of  his  companionship 
she  looked  upon  the  circumstance,  with  all  the  fatalism  of  the  very 
young  and  the  very  happy,  as  a  matter  to  be  regretted  when  she 
had  time  for  regrets,  but  inevitable  and  predestined.  Her  regrets, 
indeed,  had  not  troubled  her  much  until  very  lately,  when 
George's  growing  reputation  had  begun  to  draw  him  into  the 
current  of  society.  She  had  seen  then  for  the  first  time  that 
there  was  another  person,  somewhat  older  than  herself,  in  whose 
company  he  delighted  as  he  had  never  delighted  in  her  own,  and 
her  dormant  jealousy  had  been  almost  awakened  by  the  sight. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  always  had  a  prior  right  and  claim 
upon  her  cousin's  attention  and  conversation,  and  she  did  not 
like  to  find  her  right  contested,  especially  by  one  so  well  able  to 
maintain  her  conquests  against  all  comers  as  was  Constance 
Fearing.  In  her  innocence,  she  had  more  than  once  complained 
to  her  mother  that  George  neglected  her,  but  hitherto  her  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  had  received  no  sympathy  firom  Mrs. 
Sherrington  Trimm.  Totty  had  no  idea  of  allowing  her  only  child 
to  marry  a  penniless  man  of  genius  ;  and  though,  as  has  been  set 
forth  in  the  early  part  of  this  history,  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
her  to  do  something  for  George,  and  encouraged  his  visits,  she 
took  care  that  he  should  meet  Mamie  as  rarely  as  possible  in  her 
own  house.  As  for  Sherrington  Trimm  himself^  he  cared  for  none 
of  these  things.  If  Mamie  loved  George,  she  was  welcome  to 
marry  him ;  if  she  did  not,  there  would  be  no  hearts  broken, 
George  might  come  and  go  in  his  house  and  be  welcome. 
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Mamie  Trimm's  indefinable  charm  doubtless  covered  a  multi- 
tude of  defects.  She  was,  of  course,  very  well  educated,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  elastic  term  is  generally  applied  to  all  young 
girls  of  her  class.  It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  she,  like 
most  of  her  associates,  had  been  expensively  educated.  Nothing 
had  been  omitted  which,  according  to  popular  social  belief,  can 
contribute  to  the  production  of  a  refined  and  accomplished  femi- 
nine mind.  She  had  been  taught  at  great  pains  a  number  of 
subjects  of  which  she  remembered  little,  but  of  which  the  transient 
knowledge  had  contributed  something  to  the  formation  of  her 
taste.  She  had  been  instructed  in  the  French  language  with  a 
care,  perhaps,  not  always  bestowed  upon  the  subject  in  France, 
and  the  result  was  that  she  could  read  novels  written  in  that 
tongue,  and,  under  great  pressure  of  necessity,  could  converse 
tolerably  in  it,  though  the  composition  of  the  shortest  note 
plunged  her  into  a  despair  that  would  have  been  comic  had  it 
been  less  real.  She  possessed  a  shadowy  acquaintance  with  Ger- 
man and  knew  a  score  of  Italian  words.  In  the  department  of 
music,  seven  years  of  study  had  given  her  some  facility  in  playing 
simple  dance-music,  and  she  was  able  to  accompany  a  song 
tolerably,  provided  the  movement  was  not  too  fast.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  danced  to  perfection,  rode  well,  and  played  a  very  fair 
game  of  lawn-tennis;  and  she  got  even  more  credit  for  these 
accomplishments  than  she  deserved,  because  her  naturally  trans- 
parent* complexion  and  rather  thin  face  had  always  made  the 
world  believe  that  her  health  was  not  strong. 

In  character  she  was  neither  very  sincere  nor  by  any  means 
imscrupulous.  Her  conscience  was  in  a  very  natural  state,  con- 
sidering her  surroundings,  and  she  represented  very  fairly  the 
combination  of  her  mother's  worldly  disposition  with  her  father's 
cheerful,  generous  and  loyal  nature.  She  was  far  too  much  in 
love  with  life  to  be  morbid,  and  far  too  sensible  to  invent  imaginary 
trials.  She  had  never  thought  of  examining  herself,  any  more 
than  she  would  have  thought  of  pulling  oflF  a  butterfl/s  wings  to 
see  how  they  were  fastened  to  its  body.  Her  simplicity  of  ideas 
was  dashed  with  a  sprinkling  of  sentimentaUty  which  was  natural 
enough  at  her  age,  but  of  which  she  felt  so  much  ashamed  that 
she  hid  it  jealously  from  her  father  and  mother,  and  only  showed 
a  little  of  it  to  her  most  intimate  friend  when  she  had  danced 
a  little  too  long  or  suspected  herself  of  having  nearly  accepted  an 
oflfer  of  marriage.  It  was  indeed  with  her  rather  a  quality  than  a 
weakness,  for  it  sometimes  made  her  feel  that  life  did  not  consist 
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entirely  in  waltzing  a  dozen  miles  every  night  and  in  taUdng  over 
the  race  the  next  morning.     The  only  visible  signs  of  this  harm- 
less sentimentaUty  were  to  be  found  in  a  secret  drawer  of  her 
desk,  and  took  the  shape  of  two  or  three  dried  flowers,  a  sciap  of 
riband,  and  a  dance  programme  in  which  the  same  initials  were 
scrawled  several  times.     She  did  not  open  the  drawer  at  dead  of 
night  and  kiss  the  flowers,  nor  hold  the  faded  riband  to  her  hair, 
nor  bedew  the  crumpled  little  bit  of  illuminated  cardboard  with 
her  warm  tears.     On  the  contrary,  she  rarely  unlocked  the  recep- 
tacle unless  it  were  to  add  some  new  memento  to  the  collection, 
and  on  such  occasions  the  principal  reason  why  she  did  not  sum- 
marily eject  the  representatives  of  older  memories  was  that  she 
felt  a  sort  of  good-natured  pity  for  them,  as  though  they  had  been 
living  things  and  might  be  hurt  by  being  thrown  away.     Her 
dainty  room  contained,  indeed,  more  than  one  object  given  her  by 
George  Wood — from  a  collection  of  picture-books  that  bore  the 
marks  of  age  and  rough  usage,  to  her  first  tennis-racquet,  now 
battered  and  half  unstrung,  and  from  that  to  a  pretty  toilet-clock 
set  in  chiselled  silver  which  her  cousin  had  given  her  on  her  last 
birthday  as  a  sort  of  peace-oflFering  for  his  neglect.      It  never 
would  have  entered  her  head,  however,  to  hide  anything  she  had 
received  from  him  in  the  secret  drawer.     There  vras  no   senti- 
mentality about  her  feeUngs  for  him,  and  if  there  was  a  sentiment 
it  was  of  the  better  and  stronger  sort.     She  felt  that  she  had  a 
right  to  like  George,  and  that  his  gifts  had  a  right  to  be  seen. 
Once  or  twice  of  late,  when  she  had  been  watching  him  through 
the  greater  part  of  an  evening  while  he  talked  earnestly  with 
Constance  Fearing,  Mamie  had  felt  an  itching  in  her  fingers  to 
take  everjrthing  he  had  given  her  and  to  throw  all  into  the  street 
together ;  but  she  had  always  been  glad  on  the  next  day  that  she 
had  not  yielded  to  the  destructive  impulse,  and  she  had  once 
dreamed  that,  having  carried  out  her  dire  intention,  George  had 
picked  up  the  various  articles  in  the  street  and  brought  them 
back  to  her,  neatly  packed  in  a  basket,  with  a  sardonic  smile  on 
his  grave  face.     Since  then,  she  had  thought  more  of  Constance 
than  of  George's  old  picture-books,  the  worn-out  racquet,  or  the 
clock. 

Mamie  bore  no  malice  against  him,  however,  though  she  was 
beginning  to  disUke  the  name  of  Fearing  in  a  way  that  surprised 
herself.  If  George  talked  to  her  at  a  party,  she  was  always  her- 
self, graceful,  winning,  and  happy ;  if  he  came  to  see  her,  the 
same  words  of  welcome  rose  to  her  lips  and  the  same  soft  colour 
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flashed  through  the  alabaster  of  her  cheek — a  colour  which,  as  her 
mother  thought,  should  not  have  come  so  easily  for  one  who  was 
already  so  dear.  The  careful  Totty  heard  love's  light  tread  afar 
off  and  caught  the  gleam  of  his  weapons  before  it  was  yet  day ; 
her  maternal  anxiety  had  been  stirred,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
social  tigress  to  her  marriageable  young  had  been  roused  almost 
to  the  point  of  self-sacrifice.  Indeed,  she  had  more  than  once 
interrupted  some  pleasant  conversation  of  her  own  in  order 
to  draw  Mamie  away  from  George,  and  more  than  once  she  had 
stayed  at  home  when  Mamie  was  tired  with  the  dancing  of  the 
previous  night  lest  in  her  absence  George's  e\dl  genius  should 
lead  him  to  the  house.  Fortunately  for  her,  no  one  had  given 
her  more  constant  and  valuable  assistance  than  George  himself, 
which  was  the  reason  why  Totty  had  not  ceased  to  like  him.  Had 
he  on  his  part  seemed  as  glad  to  be  with  Mamie  as  Mamie  to  be 
with  him,  the  claws  of  the  tigress  would  have  fastened  upon  him 
with  sudden  and  terrible  ferocity,  and  would  have  accompanied 
him  to  the  front  door.  There  would  now  in  all  likelihood  be  a 
change  in  the  tigress's  view  of  the  matter,  and  what  had  until 
lately  seemed  one  of  George's  best  recommendations,  would  soon 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  serious  defect.  The  position  of  the 
invader  had  been  very  much  changed  since  the  day  on  which 
Totty  Trimm  had  been  left  alone  in  the  strong  room  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  had  brought  away  with  her  the  last  will  and  tes- 
tament of  Thomas  Craik. 

If  George  had  ever  in  his  life  felt  anything  approaching  to  love 
for  Mamie,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  that  Totty  had  done 
all  in  her  power  to  keep  the  two  apart  during  the  i)ast  three 
years — in  other  words,  since  Mamie  had  been  of  a  marriageable 
age.  But  it  had  always  been  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to 
him  whether  he  were  left  alone  with  her  or  not,  and  to-day  it  had 
not  struck  him  that  Totty  had  never  before  proposed  that  he 
should  go  and  spend  an  hour  with  her  daughter  when  there  was 
nobody  about.  Totty  herself,  if  her  heart  had  not  been  bursting 
with  an  anticipated  triumph,  would  have  been  more  cautious,  and 
would  have  thought  twice  before  making  her  suggestion  with  so 
much  frankness.  In  the  moment  of  her  meeting  with  him  and 
guessing  the  truth  so  many  possibilities  had  suggested  themselves 
to  her  that  she  had  not  found  time  to  reflect,  and  she  had  for  an 
instant  entertained  the  idea  of  returning  immediately  from  Wash- 
ington Square  to  her  own  home,  in  order  to  find  George  there  and 
perform  the  part  of  the  skilful  and  interested  consoler.     A  very 
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little  conBideration  Bhowed  her  that  this  would  be  an  unwise  course 
to  pursue,  and  she  had  adopted  a  plan  infinitely  more  diplomatic, 
of  which  the  results  will  be  seen  and  appreciated  before  long.  In 
the  meantime  George  Wood  was  seated  beside  Mamie  and  her 
flowers,  listening  to  her  talk,  answering  her  remarks  rather 
vaguely,  and  wondering  why  he  was  alive,  and,  since  he  was  alive, 
why  he  was  in  that  particular  place. 

*  You  look  tired,  George,*  said  the  young  girl,  studying  his 
face.     '  You  look  almost  ill.* 

^  Do  I  ?  I  am  all  right.  I  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  work 
lately.  And  you,  Mamie — what  is  the  matter?  Your  mother 
told  me  just  now  that  you  had  a  bad  cold.  I  hope  it  is  nothing 
serious.* 

^  Oh,  it  is  nothing.  I  wanted  to  read  your  book,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  make  visits,  and  I  had  just  enough  of  a  cold  to  make  a 
good  excuse.  A  cold  is  so  useful  sometimes — it  is  just  the  same 
thing  that  your  writing  is  to  you.  Everybody  believes  it  is 
inevitable,  and  then  one  can  do  as  one  pleases.  But  you  really  do 
look  dreadfully.  Have  some  tea — with  a  stick  in  it,  as  papa 
calls  it.' 

Mamie  laughed  a  little  at  her  own  use  of  the  slang  term, 
though  her  eyes  showed  that  she  was  really  made  anxious  by 
George's  appearance. 

*  Thank  you,'  he  answered.  *  I  do  not  want  anything,  but  I 
am  very  tired,  and  when  your  mother  told  me  you  were  all  alone 
at  home,  I  thought  it  would  do  me  good  to  come  and  stay  with 
you  a  little  while,  if  you  would  talk  to  me.* 

*  I  am  so  glad  you  came.  I  have  not  seen  much  of  you  lately.* 
There  was  a  ring  of  regret  in  her  voice. 

*  You  have  been  so  gay.  How  can  I  get  at  you  when  you  are 
racing  through  society  all  the  year  round  from  morning  till 
night?' 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  that,  George,  and  you  know  it  is  not !  We  have 
often  been  in  the  same  gay  places  together,  and  you  hardly  ever 
come  near  me,  though  I  would  much  rather  talk  with  you  than 
with  all  the  other  men.' 

*  No,  you  would  not — and  if  you  would,  you  are  such  a  raving 
success,  as  they  call  it,  this  year,  that  you  are  always  surrounded 
— imless  you  are  sitting  in  comers  with  the  pinks  of  desirability 
whose  very  shoe-strings  are  a  cut  above  the  "  Ukes  o'  me."  When 
are  you  going  to  marry,  Mamie  ? ' 

.   *  When  somebody  asks  me,  sir— she  said,'laughed  theyounggirl.. 
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*  Who  is  somebody  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  answered  Mamie,  with  an  infinitesimal  sigh. 

*  People  have  asked  me,  you  know,'  she  added,  with  another  laugh, 

*  any  number  of  them.' 

*  But  not  the  particular  somebody  who  haunts  your  dreams  ? ' 
asked  George. 

'  He  has  not  even  begun  to  haunt  me  yet.  You  do,  though. 
I  dreamed  of  you  the  other  night.' 

*  You  ?     How  odd !     What  did  you  dream  about  me  ? ' 

^  Such  a  funny  dream ! '  said  Mamie,  leaning  forward  and 
smelling  the  roses  beside  her.  It  struck  George  as  strange  that 
the  colour  from  the  dark  red  petals  should  be  thrown  up  into  her 
face  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  though  he  knew  something  of  the 
laws  of  incidence  and  reflection. 

*  I  dreamed,'  continued  Mamie,  still  holding  the  roses,  *  that  I 
was  very  angry  with  you.  Then  I  took  all  the  things  you  ever 
gave  me,  the  picture  books  and  the  broken  doll,  and  the  old  rac- 
quet and  the  clock — by  the  bye,  it  goes  beautifully — and  I  threw 
them  all  out  of  my  window  into  the  street.  And,  of  course,  you 
were  passing  just  at  that  moment,  and  you  brought  them  all  into 
the  house  in  a  basket,  nicely  done  up  in  pink  paper,  and  handed 
them  back  to  me  with  that  horrid  smile  you  have  when  you  are 
going  to  say  something  perfectly  hateful.' 

'  And  then  what  happened  ? '  inquired  George,  who  was  amused 
in  spite  of  himself. 

'  Oh,  nothing.  I  suppose  I  awoke  just  then.  I  laughed  over 
it  the  next  morning.' 

*  But  what  made  you  so  angry  with  me  ? ' 

*  Nothing — that  is — the  usual  thing.  The  way  you  always 
behave  to  me  at  parties.' 

George  looked  at  her  in  silence  for  a  second,  before  he  spoke 
again. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  really  care,'  he  asked,  *  whether 
I  talk  to  you  at  parties  or  not  ? ' 

*0f  course  I  care!'  exclaimed  the  young  girl.  'What  a 
question ! ' 

*  I  am  sure  I  cannot  see  why.  I  am  not  a  very  amusing  per- 
son. But  since  you  would  like  me  to  talk  to  you,  I  will,  as  much 
as  you  please.' 

*  It  is  too  late  now,'  answered  Mamie,  laying  down  the  roses 
she  had  held  so  long.  '  Everything  is  over,  or  will  be  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  you  will  not  get  a  chance  unless  you  come  and  stay  with 
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us  this  summer.     Why  do  you  never  come  and  stay  with  us  ?     I 
have  often  wondered.' 

<  I  was  never  asked,'  said  George,  indiflFerently.  '  I  could  not 
well  come  without  an  invitation.  And,  besides,  I  have  generally 
been  very  busy  in  the  summer.' 

*  Did  they  never  ask  you  ? '  inquired  Mamie,  in  evident  sur- 
prise.    *  Mamma  must  have  forgotten  it.' 

I  daresay,'  George  replied,  rather  dreamily.     His  thoughts 
were  wandering  from  the  conversation, 

'  She  shall  this  time,*  said  Mamie,  with  considerable  emphasis. 
Then  there  was  silence  for  some  moments. 

George  did  not  know  what  she  was  thinking  and  cared  very 
little  to  inquire.  He  was  conscious  that  the  surroundings  in 
which  he  found  himself  were  soothing  to  his  humour;  that 
Mamie's  harmless  talk  was  pleasant  to  his  ear,  and  that  if  he  had 
gone  anywhere  else  on  that  afternoon  he  might  have  committed 
some  act  of  folly  which  would  have  had  serious  consequences. 
He  was  neither  able  nor  anxious  to  understand  his  own  state, 
since,  whatever  it  might  be,  he  desired  to  escape  from  it,  and  he 
was  grateful  for  all  external  circumstances  which  helped  his  for- 
getfulness.  He  was  no  doubt  conscious  that  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  to  recover  from  such  a  shock  as  he  had  received 
without  passing  through  much  suffering  on  his  way  to  ultimate 
consolation.  But  he  had  been  stunned  and  overcome  by  what  had 
happened.  The  first  passion  of  almost  uncontrollable  anger  that 
swept  over  his  nature  had  left  him  dull  and  almost  apathetic  for 
the  time,  bruised  and  willing  to  accept  thankfully  any  peace  that 
he  could  find. 

Presently  Mamie  turned  the  conversation  to  his  books  and 
talked  enthusiastically  of  his  success.  She  had  read  what  he  had 
written  with  greater  care  and  understanding  than  he  had  expected 
of  her,  and  she  quoted  whole  passages  from  his  novels,  puzzling 
him  sometimes  with  her  questions,  but  pleasing  him  in  spite  of 
himself  by  her  sincere  and  admiring  appreciation.  At  last  he  rose 
to  leave  her. 

'  I  wish  you  would  stay,'  she  said  regretfully.  But  he  shook 
his  head.  *Why  not  stay  the  rest  of  the  afternoon?'  she 
suggested.  .  *  We  are  not  going  out  this  evening,  and  you  could 
dine  with  us,  just  as  you  are.' 

This  was  altogether  more  than  George  wanted.  He  did  not 
care  to  meet  Totty  again  on  that  day. 
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*  Then  come  again  soon,*  said  Mamie.  *  I  have  enjoyed  it  so 
much,  and  we  are  not  going  out  of  town  for  another  fortnight.' 

'  But  you  may  not  have  another  cold,  Mamie,*  George 
observed* 

'  Oh,  I  will  always  have  a  cold,  if  you  will  come  and  sit  with 
me,*  answered  the  young  girl. 

When  George  was  once  more  in  the  street,  he  stared  about 
him  as  though  not  knowing  where  he  was.  Then,  when  the  full 
force  of  his  disappointment  struck  him  for  the  second  time,  he 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  he  had  been  spending  an  hour  in 
careless  conversation  with  his  cousin.  He  looked  at  his  watch 
mechanically,  and  saw  that  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  was 
as  though  a  dream  had  separated  him  from  his  last  interview  with 
Constance  Fearing.  Of  that,  at  least,  he  had  forgotten  nothing ; 
not  a  word  of  what  she  had  said,  or  of  what  he  had  answered,  had 
escaped  his  memory;  every  syllable  was  burned  into  the  i)age  of 
his  day.  Then  came  the  great  question,  which  had  not  suggested 
itself  at  first.  Why  had  all  this  happened  ?  What  hidden  reason 
was  there  in  obedience  to  which  Constance  had  so  suddenly  cast 
him  oflf  ?  Had  she  weakly  yielded  to  Grace's  influence  ?  He  had 
little  &ith  in  Grace's  assurance  that  she  had  been  silent,  nor  in 
Constance's  confirmation  of  the  statement.  And  Constance  was 
weak.  He  had  often  suspected  it,  and  had  even  wondered  whether 
she  would  withstand  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  her  and 
against  himself.  Yet  her  weakness  alone  did  not  explain  what 
she  had  done.  It  had  needed  strength  of  some  sort  to  face  him — 
to  tell  him  to  his  face  what  she  had  first  told  him  through  her 
sister's  words.  But  her  weakness  had  shown  itself  even  then. 
She  had  wept  and  hidden  her  face  and  cried  out  that  he  was 
breaking  her  heart,  when  she  was  breaking  his.  George  ground 
his  heel  upon  the  pavement. 

Her  heart,  indeed !  She  had  none.  She  was  but  a  compound 
of  nerves,  prettiness,  and  vanity,  and  he  had  believed  her  the 
noblest,  bravest,  and  best  of  women.  He  had  lavished  upon  her 
with  his  lips  and  in  his  books  such  language  as  would  have 
honoured  a  goddess,  and  she  had  turned  out  to  be  only  a  weak, 
shallow-hearted  girl,  ready  to  break  an  honest  man's  heart, 
because  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind.  He  cursed  his  ignorance 
of  human  nature  and  of  woman's  love  as  he  strode  along  the  street 
toward  his  own  home.  Yet,  rave  as  he  would,  he  could  not  hate 
her — he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  sharp  pain  that  told  him  he  had 
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lost  what  he  held  most  dear,  and  was  widowed  of  what  he  had 
loved  best. 

When  he  was  at  home  and  in  his  own  room  he  became 
apathetic  again.     He  had  never  known  himself  subject  to  sach 
sudden  changes  of  humour,  and  at  first  he  vaguely  imag:ined  that 
he  was  going  to  be  ill,  and  that  his  nerves  would  break  down. 
His  {either  had  not  yet  come  home  from  the  walk  which  was  a 
part  of  his  regular  mode  of  life.     George  sat  in  his  deep  old  eaey- 
chair  by  the  comer  of  his  table,  and  wondered  whether  all  men 
who  were  disappointed  in  love  felt  it  as  he  did.      He  tried  to 
smoke,  and  then  gave  it  up  in  disgust.     He  rose  fiom  his  seat 
and  attempted  to  arrange  the  papers  that  lay  in  heaps  abont  tlie 
place  where  he  wrote,  but  his  fingers  trembled  oddly,  and  he  felt 
alternately  hot  and  cold.     He  opened  a  book  and  tried  to  read, 
but  the  effort  to  concentrate  his  attention  was  maddening.     He 
felt  as  though  he  must  be  stifled  in  the  little  room  that   &ad 
always  seemed  a  haven  of  rest  before,  and  yet  he  did  not  know 
where  to  go.     He  threw  open  the  window,  and  stood  looking  at 
the  rows  of  windows  just  visible  above  the  brick  wall  at  the  back 
of  the  road.     The  shadows  were  deepening  below,  and  the  sky 
above  was  already  stained  with  the  glow  of  evening.    The  prospect 
was  not  beautiful,  but  the   cool  air  that  fanned  his  fiuse  was 
pleasant  to  his  senses,  and  he  remained  standing  a  long  time — so 
long,  indeed,  that  the  stars  began  to  shine  overhead  before  he 
drew  back  and  returned  to  his  seat.     Far  down  in  his  sensitive 
character  there  was  a  passionate  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
outer  world.     He  hid  it  from  everyone,  for  some  reason  which  he 
could  not  explain,  but  he  occasionally  let  it  show  itself  in  his 
writings,  and  the  passages  in  which  he  had  written  of  nature  as  it 
affected  him  had  not  failed  to  be  noticed  for  their  peculiar  grace 
and  tenderness  of  execution.     Since  he  had  begun  to  write  books 
all  nature  had  become  associated  with  Constance.     He  had  often 
wondered  what  the  connecting  link  could  be,  but  had  found  no 
answer  to  the  question.     A  star  in  the  evening  sky,  a  ray  of 
moonlight  upon   rippling   water,   the   glow  of  the  sunset   over 
drifted  snow,  the  winnowed  light  of  summer's  afternoon  beneath 
old  trees,  the  scent  of  roses  wet  with   dew,  the  sweet  smell  of 
country  lanes  when  a  shower  had  passed  by — all  these  things 
acted  like  a  charm   upon  him  to  raise  the  vision  of  Constance 
before   his  eyes.     To-night  he   could  not  bear  to   look   at   the 
bright   planet  that  was  shining  in  that  strip  of  exquisitely  soft 
sky  above  the  hard  brick  buildings. 
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That  evening  he  sat  with  his  father,  a  rather  rare  occurrence 
since  he  had  gone  so  much  into  the  world.  The  old  gentleman 
had  looked  often  at  him  during  their  meal  but  had  said  nothing 
about  the  careworn  look  of  exhaustion  that  he  saw  in  his  son's 
face.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  when  Jonah  Wood  laid  down  his 
book  by  his  side  and  raised  his  eyes.  George  had  been  trying  to 
read  also,  and  during  the  last  half-hour  he  had  almost  succeeded. 

*  What  is  the  matter  with. you,  George  ? '  asked  his  father. 
George  let  his  book  fall  upon  his  knee  and  stared  at  the  lamp 

for  a  few  seconds.  He  did  not  want  sympathy  from  his  father 
nor  from  anyone  else,  but  as  he  supposed  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  conceal  his  nervousness  and  ill  temper  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  as  his  father  was  the  person  who  would  suflfer  the  conse- 
quences of  both,  he  thought  it  better  to  speak  out. 

*  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  my  bodily 
condition,'  he  answered  at  last.  '  I  am  afraid  I  am  bad  company, 
and  shall  be  for  a  few  days.  This  afternoon  Miss  Fearing  refused 
to  marry  me.     I  loved  her.     That  is  what  is  the  matter,  father.* 

Jonah  Wood  uncrossed  his  legs  and  crossed  them  again  in  the 
opposite  way  rather  suddenly,  which  was  his  especial  manner 
when  he  was  very  much  surprised.  Mechanically,  he  took  up  his 
book  again,  and  held  it  before  his  eyes.  Then  his  answer  came  at 
last  in  a  rather  indistinct  voice  : 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  George.  I  had  thought  she  was  a 
nice  girl.  But  you  are  well  out  of  it.  I  never  did  think  much  of 
women,  anyhow,  except  your  dear  mother.' 

So  far  as  words  went,  that  was  all  the  consolation  George  got 
from  his  father ;  but  he  knew  better  than  to  suppose  that  the  old 
gentleman  would  waste  language  in  condolence,  whatever  he 
might  feel.  That  he  felt  something,  and  that  strongly,  was 
quite  evident  from  the  feet  that  although  he  conscientiously  held 
his  book  before  his  eyes  during  the  half-hour  that  followed,  he 
never  once  turned  over  the  page. 

George  rested  little  that  night,  and  when  at  last  he  was  sound 
asleep  in  the  broad  daylight,  he  was  awakened  by  a  knock  at  the 
door  and  a  voice  calling  him.  On  looking  out  a  note  was  handed 
to  him,  addressed  in  Totty  Trimm's  brisk,  slanting,  ladylike  writ- 
ing. He  was  told  that  an  answer  was  expected  and  that  the 
messenger  was  waiting. 

*  Dear  George,'  Totty  wrote,  ^  I  cannot  tell  you  how  amazed 
and  distressed  1  am,     I  do  hope  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it, 
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and  that  you  will  write  me  so  at  once.  It  is  all  over  New  York 
that  Conny  Fearing  has  jilted  you  in  the  most  abominable  way  I 
Of  course  we  all  knew  that  you  had  been  engaged  ever  so  long. 
If  it  is  true,  she  is  a  cruel,  heartless,  horrid  girl,  and  she  never 
deserved  you.  Do  write,  and  do  come  and  see  me  this  aflemoon. 
I  shall  not  go  out  at  aU  for  fear  of  missing  you.  I  am  so,  so 
sorry !     In  haste. — Your  affectionate  Totty." 

George  swore  a  great  oath,  then  and  there.  He  had  not 
mentioned  the  subject  to  anyone  but  his  father,  so  that  either 
Constance  or  Grace  must  have  told  what  had  happened. 

That  the  story  really  was  'all  over  New  York,'  as  Totty 
expressed  it,  he  found  out  very  soon. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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Some  New  Books. 

*  /\H,  bother  your  French  and  German  at  the  Sign  of  the  Ship ! ' 
\J  writes,  in  pencil,  on  a  post-card,  a  critic  who  lives  in  Welling- 
ton Square,  Chelsea.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  gratify  this  impul- 
sive gent,  and  to  *  bother '  alien  languages.  But,  in  the  midst  of 
August,  and  in  the  centre  of  that  kingdom  unvexed  by  culture, 
the  kingdom  of  G-alloway,  what  new  English  book  is  a  man  to 
review?  There  are  no  new  English  books  to  speak  of,  except 
those,  all  uncalled  for,  with  which  the  circulating  library  clerk  fills 
up  the  chinks  in  the  box.  Thus  one  has  Miss  Lynch's  book  on 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  the  second  work  on  that  great  novelist 
which  has  lately  appeared.  The  custom  of  writing  whole  tomes 
on  authors  yet  alive,  and  at  work,  seems  to  lack  finality,  and  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  prolix.  When  La  Princesse  de  Clivea 
was  published,  two  hundred  years  ago,  someone  wrote  a  critical 
volume  on  the  novel  at  least  as  long  as  the  original  work. 
Perhaps  some  admirer  of  any  living  novelist  will  next  write  three 
volumes  on  his  last  three-volumed  novel.  But  it  would  be  poor 
work  reviewing  this  eulogium.  Miss  Lynch  is  a  very  enthusiastic 
lady :  she  flouts  those  base  beings  who  are  tripped  up  by  the  Leg, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Egoist^  and  who  lose  their  road  among 
the  Crossways  presided  over  by  Diana.  But  she  is  not  indis- 
criminating,  though  she  is  scornful ;  she  knows  what  is  right 
fairly  well,  and,  if  we  are  to  have  such  long  expansions  on  the 
work,  happily  far  from  finished,  of  lives  yet  active.  Miss  Lynch's 
Oeorge  Meredith  *  is  not  a  bad  example  of  the  sort.  For  my  own 
part,  if  the  method  seemed  legitimate,  I  could  happily  write  a 
critique,  as  long  as  the  original,  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
Wreclcer,  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  Here  is  the  Master  in  his  fine 
old  form,  as  entertaining  as  ever,  or  even  more  so,  and  with  every 

>  Methaen. 
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promise  of  great  adventures.  The  delightful  impossibilities  of 
Mr.  Stevenson's  style  are  exhibited  here :  no  man  would  tell  his 
own  story  as  Loudon  tells  his,  with  that  noble  and  humorous 
deliberation.  The  tale  showing  how  Loudon  became  imperfectly 
sober,  '  of  doubtful  ebriety,*  and  how,  in  a  Paris  cafi^  *  His  muse 
was  the  patriotic,'  is  the  most  exquisite  fooling.  The  only  petti- 
coat, so  far,  disappears  in  a  moment,  after  speaking  a  dozen  words, 
but  she  is  already  more  interesting  than  most  heroines.  It  is 
wretched  to  be  obliged  to  taste  the  Wrecker  only  in  sips,  once  a 
month. 


Even  the  book  which  I  began  by  intending  to  review  is  not 
finished,  and  still  lacks  its  third  volume.  It  is  the  M&moirea  of 
Baron  Marbot,  a  general  of  division  under  Napoleon,  and  later  a 
peer  of  France.*  I  would  assure  the  impatient  critic  who  says, 
'  Oh,  bother  French ! '  that  to  read  Marbot  is  worth  the  trouble 
of  learning  the  language.  The  Creneral's  modest  and  truthful 
memoirs  are  as  good  as  an  historical  novel  by  Dumas,  as  good  as 
Lever,  and  as  amazing.  One  expects  to  find  the  General  playing 
leap-frog  over  Napoleon,  like  Tom  Burke  (was  it  not  ?),  or  charg- 
ing the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  whole  allied  army.  General 
Marbot,  as  an  aide-de-camp^  was  brought  into  contact  with  all 
the  great  people,  from  Napoleon  himself  to  Massena  and  Lannes. 
He  saw  the  inner  workings  of  many  an  historic  battle,  from  Genoa 
to  Waterloo,  and  it  is  a  comfort  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
descriptions  of  these  fights,  as  given  by  historians  who  were  not 
present.  Anyone  can  understand  the  GeneraFs  descriptions.  He 
shows  you  how  the  armies  were  placed,  he  tells  you  what  each 
intended  to  do,  or  to  prevent,  and  he  uses  no  military  terminology. 
General  Marbot  was  bom  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  in  a 
chateau  where  the  doors  of  the  rooms  had  cJtati^eSy  holes  cut 
for  the  exits  and  entrances  of  puss.  In  playing  at  being  a  cat, 
when  aged  three,  the  General  nearly  strangled  his  little  life  in 
one  of  these  chatiirea.  He  had  entered  so  conscientiously  into 
his  part  that  he  could  only  mew  for  help,  and  thus  was  nearly 
disregarded  and  left  to  perish.  Children  have  this  extraordinary 
power  of  *  playing  at '  things  till  they  believe  in  their  part. 
Schopenhauer,  as  a  little  boy,  was  once  found  calling  to  his  shoe 
to  come  out  of  a  big  vessel  of  milk,  into  which  he  had  let  it  fall. 
The  shoe  would  have   obeyed  in  a   fairy  tale,  and   the  young 

*  Plon,  Paris, 
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philosopher  was  in  that  stage  of  belief  from  which  fairy  tales 
proceeded.  The  young  Marbot  lived  through  the  Terror  in  a 
girls'  school,  where  he  was  a  pet.  He  saw  enough  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, however,  to  be  persuaded  that  the  mob  is  incapable  of 
government.  He  was  sent  to  a  military  academy,  where  he 
'roughed  it'  in  the  old  way.  Then,  at  sixteen,  he  became  a 
hussar,  and  was  obliged  to  support  the  credit  of  the  corps  by 
wearing  long  fidse  moustaches,  like  the  Egyptian  grenadiers  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  When  Napoleon  was  sent  for  to  keep  order  in 
Paris,  Marbot's  father,  also  a  general,  left  his  post  there,  not 
loving  anarchy,  but  not  caring  to  break  such  laws  as  existed  by 
helping  to  found  a  despotism.  The  Marbots  went  south  to  fight 
in  Italy,  and  met  Nai)oleon  in  Lyons,  where  he  and  his  suite 
occupied  the  rooms  General  Marbot  had  ordered.  Napoleon  could 
not  win  over  the  general.  On  the  Italian  frontier  young  Marbot 
took  part  as  a  private  in  a  raid  and  reconnaissance.  The  com- 
manding officer  was  a  coward  and  feigned  illness.  Young  Marbot 
led  the  party,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
which  he  caught  when  watering  their  horses.  He  was  promoted, 
and  with  his  father  was  besieged  in  Genoa,  which  Massena  was 
holding  desperately  to  enable  Napoleon  to  cross  the  Alps.  In  this 
awful  siege  three  thousand  Austrians  were  taken  prisoners.  Mas- 
sena would  not  release  them  on  their  promise  not  to  fight  again, 
for  such  promises  had  often  been  broken.  He  could  not  feed 
them,  and  they  were  literally  starved  to  death.  '  Such  is  the 
appearance  of  war.'  In  Genoa  the  elder  Marbot  died ;  the  son 
became  an  aide  of  Marshal  Anguereau.  The  history  of  this 
brave  man,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  is  in  itself  a  brief 
incidental  romance.  His  career  as  a  duellist  would  have  delighted 
Dumas ;  his  generosity  was  as  remarkable  as  his  luck,  or  skill,  in 
amassing  a  fortune.  Probably  he  had  looted  a  good  deal,  and  had 
something  of  Dugald  Dalgetty,  as  well  as  of  D'Artagnan,  in  his 
character.  A  brother  of  Marbot's,  in  the  same  service,  got  him 
into  trouble.  There  was  a  movement  against  Napoleon  in  the 
army  of  the  North.  Bemadotte  was  at  its  head,  but  Bemadotte's 
papers  were  concealed,  like  the  cup  in  Benjamin's  sack,  among 
the  baggage  of  Marbot's  brother.  Here  they  were  found,  when 
the  conspiracy  failed,  because  one  of  the  chiefs  stopped  to  shave 
just  at  the  critical  moment.  On  that  ten  minutes  turned  all 
modem  history.  Bemadotte  made  Marbot's  brother  a  scapegoat, 
and,  Napoleon  not  distinguishing  among  the  Marbots,  our  hero 
narrowly  escaped  being  involved.     He  did  escape,  however,  was 
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present  at  Austerlitz,  and  has  left  the  most  brilliant  account  of 
that  campaign.     At  Eylaa  his  adventures  far  excel  the  inventions 
of  romance*    In  Spain  he  saw  the  first  rising  in  Madrid.     He 
carried  despatches  to  Napoleon,  whom  he  foimd  with  the  Spanish 
Eoyal  family.     A  strange  scene  followed.     Marbot  was  at  Busaco 
and  other  Peninsular  battles,  and  he  describes  them  all  in  the 
minute  detail  only  possible  to  a  vivacious  eye-witness.     He  does 
not  try  to  make  war  odious,  but  he  tells  much  of  horror  that  is 
omitted  in  official  histories,  and  much  of  humorous  *  below  the 
dignity  of  history.'     Tales  of  spies,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  of 
captures,  of  bands  from  all  armies  which  united  to  plunder  on 
their  own  account,  anecdotes  of  the  jealous  quarrels  of  generals, 
abound   in   every  chapter.      You  learn   much  history   without 
thinking  of  it,  and  gain  infinite  experience  in  the  course  of  being 
amused.    General  Marbot  seems  to  have  been  a  Frenchman  of 
the  best  sort — gay,  courageous,  humane,  and  lucky,  with  the  luck 
which  sometimes  befriends  the  brave.     It  is  a  delight  to  turn  to 
his  manly  and  adventurous  pages,  from  a  book  like  the  new  Life 
of  Mrs.  Carlyhy  with  all  the  sad  repeated  tale  of  bugs,  crowing 
cocks,  groundless  frantic  jealousies,  howls  of  woe  over  the  most 
trivial  discomforts,  shrewish  bickerings,  brief  reconciliations,  and 
all  the  other  too-familiar  sorrows  of  that  self-tormenting  house- 
hold.    The  moral  for  ladies  is,  *  Don't  marry  literary  men.'    The 
marriages  of  authors  have  been  wretched,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  common  lot.     The  reason  is  not  only  that  authors  are  vain, 
and  irritable,  and  flighty,  and  absorbed,  like  artists,  in  their  work. 
The  true,  or  chief,  cause  of  married  misery  among  writers  is  pro- 
bably this :  they  do  their  work  at  home.    Now,  bricklayers,  sol- 
diers, doctors,  barristers,  clerks,  and  most  men,  do  their  work  away 
from  home.     Domestic  troubles  about  servants,  children,  butchers, 
dressmakers,  cannot  be  launched  on  them  while  they  are  occupied 
with  their  business.     Nor  do  they,  in  turn,  bring  preoccupation 
with  briefs,  or  bricks,  or  clients,  or  what  not,  into  their  domestic 
circle.     But  Mrs.  Literary  Man  is  apt  to  rush  in  upon  the  soUtude 
of  Genius  with  some  *  terrible  tale  from  the  baker's,'  while  Genius, 
when  summoned  to  his  meals,  has  his  head  full  of  rhymes,  or  of 
the  persons  in  his  novel,  or,  to  take  Mr.  Carlyle's  case,  of  Frederick 
the  Great  or  Oliver  Cromwell.    His  mind  is  absent  when  he  should 
be  lending  the  pleased  ear  to  feminine  prattle,  and,  later,  when 
examined  therein,  he  is  miserably  plucked.     He  is  convicted  of 
not  having  attended  to  what  was  said — ^a  crime  of  insult.    I  dare- 
say Mrs.  Carlyle  often  found  Mr.  Carlyle  an  unconcerned  and 
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impatient  hearer  of  her  witty  conversation,  whereas  he  did  listen, 
when  away  from  home  in  a  country  house,  to  Lady  Ashburton. 
Hence  these  tears  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's,  and  the  confidences  which  she 
inflicted  on  Mazzini  and  others.  The  unlucky  pair,  as  Mrs.  Carlyle 
said,  had  thinner  skins  than  other  people,  and  were  profusely  pro- 
fane, to  begin  with.  But  if  Mr.  Carlyle  had  been  wise  enough  to 
keep  his  books  and  papers  in  a  remote  studio,  and  to  walk  thither 
every  morning,  he  and  his  wife  would  have  given  less  handle  to 
the  'gossip  and  the  biographer.  Young  ladies  about  to  marry 
literary  men,  young  men  engaged  to  literary  ladies,  should  ponder 
on  these  things,  and  arrange  to  do  their  work  away  from  home, 
unless  they  have  much  better  tempers  and  digestions  than  the 
Carlyles  enjoyed.  *  Home  industries'  may  be  salutary  when  they 
are  mechanical,  but  not  when  they  are  mental,  especially  if  the 
laboiu-er  has  the  irritability  of  some,  luckily  not  of  all,  geniuses. 

Talking  of  new  books,  at  a  time  when  new  books  are  scarce, 
may  one  not  ask  whether  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  novel,  The  Witch 
of  Prague,^  is  not  a  little  too  improbable,  *  too  steep '  as  the  say- 
ing is  ?  I  have  heard  before  of  a  young  lady,  accompUshed  in 
magic,  who  loved  a  gentleman  named  '  The  Wanderer,'  while  he 
cared  for  somebody  else.  And  the  former  young  lady,  like  Mr. 
Crawford's,  persuaded  '  The  Wanderer '  that  she  herself  was  the 
object  of  his  affections.  But  whereas  wicked  heroine  No.  1  was 
aided  by  the  Serpent  himself,  Mr.  Crawford's  dame  manages  the 
trick  by  common  hypnotism.  If  these  doings  were  '  steep  '  in  the 
ages  of  myth,  when  rods  became  snakes,  how  very  precipitous  they 
seem  *  in  the  present  or  Christian  Hera,'  as  Jeames  calls  it.  Mr. 
Crawford  is  the  most  astonishingly  varied  and  versatile  of  modem 
novelists :  he  certainly  never  repeats  himself.  But  hypnotism  is 
ill  to  meddle  with,  and  to  touch  the  supernatural,  or  extra-natural, 
is  like  taking  to  dram-drinking,  unless  an  author  be  very  care- 
ful. The  fair  Witch  of  Prague  is  given  to  working  over  many 
miracles,  over  easily,  and  all  this  in  times  and  places  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Miracles  are  most  easily  credited,  if  credited  at 
all,  when  they  are  said  to  have  occurred  not  later  than  the  period 
of  the  Plantagenets 

Though  baUades  be  greatly  out  of  fashion,  if  ever  they  were 
in  fashion,  here  follows  a  ballade,  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  winter  in  St. 

>  Macxaillan. 
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Andrews,  of  the  season  whioh  suits  the  grey  town  best.  Where  is 
Queen  Mary's  Thorn — little  asked  for  by  golfers,  or  summer  visitors, 
even  when  the  leaves  are  on  it  ?  Is  it  in  the  garden  of  the  houiie 
occupied  by  Mary  Stuart  long  ago,  or  in  that  of  the  Divinity 

HaU? 

BALLADE  OF  WINTER. 

The  City  once  again  doth  wear 

Her  wonted  dress  of  Winter's  bride  ; 
Her  mantle  woven  of  misty  air. 

With  saffron  sunlight  faintly  dyed. 
She  sits  above  the  seething  tide, 

Of  all  her  summer  robes  forlorn, 
And  dead  is  all  her  summer  pride — 

The  leaves  are  off  Queen  Mary's  Thorn  ! 

All  round  the  landscape  stretches  bare, 

The  bleak  fields  lying  far  and  wide 
Monotonous,  with  here  and  there 

A  lone  tree  on  a  lone  hill  side. 
No  more  the  land  is  glorified 

With  golden  gleams  of  ripening  com ; 
Scarce  is  a  cheerful  hue  descried — 

The  leaves  are  off  Queen  Slary's  Thorn ! 

For  me  I  do  not  greatly  care 

Though  leaves  be  dead  and  mists  abide, 
To  me  the  place  is  thrice  as  fair 

In  winter  as  in  summer-tide ; 
With  kindlier  memories  allied 

Of  pleasure  past  and  pain  o'erwom, 
What  care  I  though  the  earth  may  hide 

The  leaves  from  off  Queen  Mary's  Thorn  ? 

Envoy. 

Thus  I  unto  my  friend  replied 

When  on  a  chill  late  autumn  mom 
He  pointed  to  the  tree  and  cried — 

*  The  leaves  are  off  Queen  Mary's  Thom ! ' 

R.  F.  MUBBAY. 

The  parental  instincts  of  birds  may  carry  them  too  fieur  for 
common  courtesy.    Swallows  have  built  their  nest  in  the  eaves  of 
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a  porch  here,  but  is  that  a  good  reason  why  the  swallows  should 
bully  and  intimidate  the  dwellers  in  the  house  ?  If  a  dog  or  cat 
lies  down  outside,  the  parent  swallows  swoop  at  him  with  a  shriek, 
and  they  are  just  as  discouraging  to  human  beings.  They  flypast 
your  ear  so  close  as  almost  to  brush  it,  uttering  their  angry  note, 
and,  in  fiujt,  *  picketing  *  you.  Probably  a  good  fielder  could  catch 
them  in  one  hand  as  they  pass :  an  Australian  cricketer  is  said 
to  have  performed  a  similar  feat.  But,  if  one  is  too  slow  for  this 
performance,  it  is  vexatious  to  be  buffeted  by  angry  swallows. 


An  American  correspondent,  a  propoa  of  a  chance  remark  on 
Mr.  Home,  the  medium,  gives  a  curious  and  interesting  account 
of  that  singular  man.  He  seems  to  have  had  an  innocent  but 
excessive  vanity,  and  was  so  sceptical  as  to  disbelieve  in  and  dis- 
like other  mediums,  including  the  famous  Madame  Blavatsky. 
^  Mediums  whom  I  have  Met,  by  a  Medium,'  would  be  a  valuable 
work.  If  we  set  a  mediimi  to  catch  a  medium,  as  unsuccessful 
novelists  review  their  happier  rivals,  we  might  learn  a  great  deal 
about  the  Black  Art.  Mr.  Home's  egotism  was  so  frank,  that  he 
seems  never  to  have  understood  why  Mr.  Browning  disliked  him, 
and  I  fancy  that  he  never  succeeded  in  reading  the  poem  on  Mr. 
Sludge,  which,  indeed,  is  somewhat  long.  In  worldly  matters 
Mr.  Home  appears  to  have  had  the  childlike  carelessness  of  Mr. 
Harold  Skimpole,  and,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  agreeable 
person,  if  taken  up,  as  Epictetus  advises,  by  the  right  handle. 
He  seems  not  to  have  advanced  any  theory  about  his  enigmatic 
'  gifts,'  which  were  not,  at  best,  as  remarkable  as  those  enjoyed 
by  Mr.  Crawford's  Witch  of  Prague. 


Nobody  helps  a  lame  dog  over  a  stile  better  than  the  poet, 
whose  verse  comes  in  to  fill  a  place  where  copy  is  scarce,  owing 
to  fine  weather  and  other  distractions.  The  lame  dogs  of  the 
following  eflfusion  are  therefore  welcome  to  a  dog  who,  if  not 
lame,  is  uncommonly  lazy. 

A  LESSON  OF  LIFE. 

A  long  day's  journey  there  lay  before ; 

I  crossed  the  meadow  at  breaking  mom ; 
I  saw  the  road  wind  by  hill  and  moor — 

Beyond  the  hills  was  my  distant  bourne. 
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I  thought  of  the  greeting  I  should  win — 
What  was  it  moaned  at  my  feet,  meanwhile  ? 

A  poor  old  terrier,  lame  and  thin : 

I  stooped,  and  helped  him  over  the  stile. 

Then  would  have  crossed ;  but  a  dreary  yelp 
Arrested  me,  and  I  turned,  to  view 

A  limping  poodle  whose  need  of  help 
Was  manifest :  and  I  helped  him  too. 

Of  every  nation  and  tribe  are  they, 
And  each  has  a  fresh  resistless  wile ; 

Each  says  in  his  own  peculiar  way  : 
*  Just  help  a  lame  dog  over  the  stile  ! ' 

They're  greyhound,  Skye,  Pomeranian ; 

They  limp  along  in  an  endless  file ; 
They're  smooth  or  curly,  they're  black  and  tan, 

They  aU  are  lame  and  would  cross  the  stile. 

The  shadows  deepen  o'er  hill  and  glen, 
Dim  is  my  pathway  of  many  a  mile — 

Yet  will  I  renew  my  journey  when 
The  last  lame  dog  is  over  the  stile. 

MAY   KENDALL. 

A,  Lang. 


The  'Donna.' 
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FORCE  AND  GENTLENESS. 

*  UNLESS  HAN  CAN  ERECT  HIHSELF  ABOVE  HIHSELF,  HOW  POOR  A  THING  IS  HAN.' 
•SWEET  HERCY  IS  NOBILITY'S  TRUE  BADGE. '-Shakufxabr. 
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MAmE-ANTOINETTE  IN  THE  COHOKRCERiE, 
SAYING     GRACE     AT     THE    GATE     OF 
ANOTHER    LIFE    ON    THE    EVE    OF 
HER  EXECUTION. 


The  Cnne  of  Beyeoge. 
Loit  to  Human  Aid. 


4  J?  OVB  woald  put  a  new  face  on  this  wnuy  old  world,  in 
**'  which  we  dwdl  ai  pagans  and  enemies  too  lone: : 
and  it  wonld  wann  the  heart  to  see  how  tuat  the  Tain 
diplomacy  of  Statesmen,  the  impotence  of  Armies 
and  Navies  and  lines  of  defenee  would  be  superseded 
by  this  unarmed  child.  Lo^e  win  oreep  where  it  ctumot 
go ;  will  accomplish  that  by  imperoepUble  methods — being  ir.^ 
own  fulcrum,  lever,  and  power— which  force  could 
never  achieve.  Hare  you  not  seen  in  the  woods,  on  »  Ute 
autumn  morning,  a  poor  fungus  or  mn8hrooni,a  plant  urtthout 
any  solidity— nay,  that  seemed  nothing  bat  a  soft  mo>ii 
jelly— by  its  constant,  bold,  and  inoonceiTsble  gentle  poshicir 
manege  to  Inreak  its  way  op  through  the  frosty  groond,  asd 
actually  to  lift  hard  orust  on  its  head  ?  This  Is  the  symbol 
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in  illustrious  instances,  with  signal  soooesa.  This  great 
overgrown  dead  Christendom  of  ours  still  keeps 
alive  at  least  the  name  of  a  lover  of  mankljid.  Bse 
one  day  all  men  will  be  lovers,  and  erery  calamity  wiU  be 
dinolTed  in  the  uniTsrsal  sunshine.'— Bmxrson. 


'  Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill. 
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And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
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But  if  you  fall,  or  if  you  rise. 
Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. — 

Thacjcsiut. 

As  time  rolls  its  ceaseless  course,  Christmas  after  Christinas  c9ines  roiind^  and  we  Jind  tnr 
joys  and  sorrows  left  behind;  so  we  hvild  up  the  being  that  we  are. 
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The  Mischief  of  Monica. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 
CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

MONICA  THINKS  IT  BEST  NOT  TO  BE  IN   THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

I  hum  I  do  not  love  thee.    Yet,  alas  ! 

Others  will  scarce  believe  my  candid  heart, 

And  oft  I  catch  them  smiling  as  they  pass 

Because  they  see  me  gazing  where  thou  art. — MBfi.  NOBTOK. 

OUB  readers  may  remember  that  Daisy  Schofiield,  communing 
with  herself  about  a  pair  of  people  in  whom  she  felt  a 
peculiar  interest,  assert^  that  there  was  nothing  now  to  part  them 
but  miserable  money. 

Miserable  money  is,  however,  an  awkward  customer  to  deal 
with.  Dorrien  had  none ;  Monica  had  none ;  and  there  was  now 
no  one  on  either  side  to  give  or  to  leave  them  any. 

After  a  time,  Monica  told  herself  that  she  had  ceased  to  think 
about  her  former  lover.  She  would  always  look  back  upon  a 
certain  period  of  her  life  with  tenderness,  would  always  meet  any- 
one who  hailed  from  a  certain  quarter  of  England  with  alacrity, 
and  would  always  cherish  both  affection  and  respect  for  the 
cousin  whom  she  had  least  expected  to  evoke  either. 

But  London  life  is  in  its  way  absorbing.  Isabel's  marriage 
had  swiftly  and  easily  reinstated  both  sisters  in  their  former 
position ;  had  opened  up  new  occupations  and  outlets ;  produced 
new  interests — in  short,  done  all  that  such  an  union  could  do  to 
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efface  the  i>ast  and  make  bright  the  future.  It  had  been  so 
earnestly,  nay,  so  obstinately,  insisted  upon  that  Monica's  home 
should  be  with  her  sister,  and  Monica  had  known  so  certainly  that 
for  a  time  at  least  Bell  would  feel  lost  without  her,  that  she 
had  consented  to  become  an  inmate  of  the  mansion  in  Queen's 
Gate — and  this  meant  a  great  deal. 

It  meant  having  a  share  in  every  sort  of  duty  and  j)lea- 
sure.  After  the  wedding  there  had  begun  the  inevitable  dinner- 
parties and  theatre-parties;  then  an  increase  of  visiting  card? 
on  the  hall  table  every  afternoon,  which  had  resulted  in  a  firesh 
influx  of  engagements  and  arrangements ;  and  finally  had  come 
the  great  rush  of  the  London  season. 

Young  Mrs.  Rowland  and  her  lovely  sister  were  to  be  seen 
everywhere.  Their  familiar  faces  once  more  adorned  familiar 
haunts,  and  Monica  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  even  her 
anticipations  were  outstripped  by  the  conduct  of  a  world  which 
worships  success. 

Isabel  Lavenham  had  not,  it  is  true,  made  a  great  match  ;  she 
had  not  become  a  duchess,  nor  a  countess,  nor  even  a  great  connty 
lady — ^but  she  had  wealth  and  a  presentable  husband  :  it  was  felt 
that  she  had  married,  in  popular  phrase,  up  to  her  form.  As  a 
novice  she  might  indeed  have  been  passed  by  unnoticed  ;  but  as 
Colonel  Lavenham's  pretty  niece,  now  creditably  wedded,  she  had 
crowds  of  visitors,  and  more  invitations  than  she  knew  what  to  do 
with. 

It  was  Monica  who  kept  her  from  accepting  them  all;  Monica 
who  weighed  the  merits  of  conflicting  proposals ;  and  Monica  who 
steadily  set  her  face  against  the  worthless  and  unprincipled.  But 
for  her  sister,  Bell  might  have  won  over  an  affectionate  husband, 
and  have  repented  doing  so  too  late,-7but  Monica  held  her  back. 
She  could  not  make  head  against  Monica's  frowns  when  joined  to 
Enaest's  reluctcance. 

'  It  seems  rather  a  pit}^'  she  would  murmiu:, — but  Monica  would 
toss  up  her  head.  She  could  still  toss  her  head,  and  she  was  not 
one  to  let  all  the  experience  of  the  past  six  months  be  absolutely 
unproductive. 

*  A  pity,  my  dear  Bell  ? '  she  would  cry.  *  A  pity  that  you  are 
not  to  be  caught  in  a  glittering  spider's  web  which  would  swallow 
up  alive  such  a  poor  little  fly  as  you  ?  A  pity  that  these  bold, 
ill-mannered  women  who  turned  their  backs  upon  us  in  our  day 
of  adversity  are  not  to  fatten  upon  you  in  your  prosperity  ?  Lady 
Mount  Ryan  is  a  gambler,  a  cheat,  all  that  is  odious  and  intoler- 
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able.  What  do  you  lose  by  not  going  to  her  house  ?  I  often 
wondered  that  uncle  Lavenham  took  us  there.  She  thinks  now 
that  she  will  "  produce  "  you  as  one  of  the  frisky  young  matrons 
for  whose  entourage  she  is  famous.  That  is  all  she  wants  of 
you — unless  it  be  to  pick  your  pocket  besides.  Then  what  does 
Lady  Bagshot  want?  She  wants  Ernest;  wants  him  to  hang 
about  her  carriage  in  the  Park  ;  to  call  upon  her  on  Sunday  after- 
noons ;  to  be  spoken  of  as  her  "  dear  Adonis,"  her  "  foolish  young 
Apollo  Belvidere."  Ernest  is  good  to  look  at,  you  know,  Bell.  I  am 
up  to  her  ladyship's  little  ways.  Now,  my  dear  child,  you  and  I  have 
a  part  to  i)lay,  and  though  it  is  easier  than  the  part  we  had  in 
Lowndes  Square  or  at  Flodden  Hall,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  caught  at 
a  vantage.  Bell,'  more  earnestly — '  Bell,  we  are  Tiot  going  on  as  we 
began,  are  we  ?  We  do  wish  to  live  better,  truer,  more  worthy  lives 
than  we  have  done  up  till  now,  do  we  not  ?  /  do,  and  I  am  sure 
you  do.  Then  the  very  first  thing  is  to  show  this  openly.  It  is  a 
great  chance — the  first  we  have  ever  had.  We  can  really  choose 
for  once  whom  we  will  know  and  whom  we  will  not.  Ernest 
leaves  it  to  you  ;  but  his  friends  are  all  that  either  of  us  can  wish. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Bell,  dear  Bell,  do  not  let  us  drag  him  at  our 
chariot-wheels  in  any  direction  that  he  would  not  of  himself  have 
taken.' 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  think  so  well  of  Ernest,'  said  Bell,  kissing 
her. 

Thereupon  she  would  contentedly  let  go  the  great  ladies  of 
doubtful  repute,  and  would  find  her  reward  in  INIonica's  nod  of 
approval  and  Ernest's  smile. 

It  was  not,  however,  quite  so  easy  to  be  complacent  when 
Monica  refused  offer  after  offer  on  her  own  account. 

Isabel  thought  that  now  was  Monica's  opportunity. 

Even  Colonel  Lavenham,  who,  true  to  his  character,  returned 
in  May — to  take  advantage  of  a  few  weeks  of  fine  weather,  accord- 
ing to  himself;  to  indulge  in  regimental  dinners  and  banquets, 
according  to  his  eldest  niece — even  he  owned  that  he  was  struck 
by  Monica's  sui)erb  beauty.  Isabel  was  looking  somewhat  deUcate; 
late  hours  and  endless  parties  were  overtaxing  her  strength;  and 
the  colonel  counselled  an  early  retirement  from  the  scene,  and  a  little 
wholesome  rustication,  on  her  behalf;  but  he  could  not  take  his  eyes 
off  Monica. 

Would  she — hum — ha — would  she  care  to  run  across  the 
Channel  with  >^iTn  presently,  and  have  a  look  at  her  aunt  ?  Her 
aunt  would  soon  be  at  Homburg  for  the  baths.     The  Homburg 
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baths  were  all  the  rage,  and  half  the  people  he  knew  would  be 
there  in  July.  Would  Monica  think  of  it  ?  Her  aunt  would  be 
deUghted.    Young  Lord  Harbery  was  going  there  too,  by  the  way. 

Monica  thanked  her  uncle,  but  did  not  see  her  way  to  the 
proposed  plan.  She  had  promised  Bell  to  go  with  her  to  some 
quiet  sea-place,  where  Ernest  could  only  join  them  from  time  to 
time  J  and  Bell  was  depending  on  her. 

That  being  the  case,  of  course  the  colonel  gallantly  gave  way. 
His  dear  Isabel  must  indubitably  beiirst  under  such  circumstances  ; 
but  perhaps  in  the  winter,  if  Monica  inclined  towards  wintering 
in  the  Eiviera — he  fancied  Cannes  was  to  be  their  destination 
towards  the  end  of  the  year — he  could  answer  for  no  end  of  wel- 
come on  the  part  of  her  aunt,  and  he  would  not  say  but  he  might 
himself  be  induced  to  come  over  and  act  as  escort. 

He  was  again  thanked,  but  nothing  was  promised. 

When  he  rejoined  his  wife,  he  told  her  that  Monica  had  been 
cool  upon  it.     *  Uncommonly  cool  and  distant,'  he  said.      *The 
girl  has  got  to  know  her  own  value,  and  means  to  make  her  own 
market.     I  dare  say  she  thinks  that  we  botched  it  before,  and  we 
are  not  to  have  the  chance  again.     Ton  my  word,  I  think  they 
do  us  very  great  injustice.     If  you  and  I  had  not  taken  the  precise 
step  we  did,  where  would  they  have  been  now?     Meandering 
about  the  Continent  with  no  proper  claim  upon  anybody,   and 
seeing  no  one  likely  ever  to  give  them  a  claim.   I  invited  Monica  to 
come,  because  I  found  that  several  young  fellows  were  coming  who 
had  been  in  her  train  over  there ;  and  some  of  them  at  least  were 
worth  looking  after.     I  even  mentioned  young  Harbery.    But  she 
evidently  distrusted  me.     She  thinks  she  can  play  her  own  hand, 
— so  all  I  have  now  to  say  is,  "  Ijet  her."  She  has  certainly  done  well 
for  Isabel,  so  I  suppose  we  ought  not  to  grumble.   We  must  get  a 
put-up  at  Queen's  Gate  ourselves  next  spring.    I  reconnoitred  the 
house,  and  it  is  a  capital  one — good  stabling  and  everything. 
Eowland  lunched  at  my  club,  and  I  did  the  civil  by  him.    A  stupid 
sort  of  fellow,  but  quite  gentlemanUke.     On  the  whole  the  mar- 
riage is  a  first-rate  speciilation,  and  we  may  thank  our  stars  it 
came  oflF.* 

At  another  time  it  was :  '  The  Dorriens  were  friendly  to 
the  girls  when  they  were  in  Lancashire.  Old  Sir  Arthur  is  very 
shaky,  Monica  says.  He  always  was  a  feeble  creature.  They  had 
been  at  CuUingdon.  It  was  ten  miles  from  Mr,  Schofield's  place 
— a  fine  old  estate,  but  impoverished.  I  made  Monica  tell  me  all 
about  it.  There  is  an  only  son  out  in  Australia.  I  did  not  hear 
much  about  him.     I  don't  fancy  they  saw  anything  of  him.* 
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Again :  *  Old  Joseph  must  have  been  a  perfect  godsend  to  those 
girls.  Such  presents  !  Such  jewels  !  And  by  all  accounts  they 
ruled  the  roast  completely — trust  Monica  for  that.  Did  what  they 
pleased — went  where  tliey  pleased — dragged  him  about  after  them, 
giving  him  no  choice  in  anything !  And  what  do  you  think  Monica 
told  me  ?  By  Jove  I  it  made  me  hot  and  cold  to  think  of  it !  If 
he  had  lived  one  day  longer — only  <me  day — those  two  would  have 
inherited  all  he  possessed !  She  had  it  from  himself.  They  had 
kept  it  quiet  hitherto,  not  liking  to  bruit  it  abroad  and  have  a 
fuss  ;  but  once,  when  I  was  hinting  in  an  easy  sort  of  way  about 
Joseph — ^perhaps  saying  a  little  more  than  I  should  have  said  in 
the  way  of  astonishment  that  he  should  have  made  such  an 
iniquitous  will,  considering  he  had  his  own  sister's  only  children 
left  destitute  on  his  hands — out  it  all  came.  He  had  taken  her 
aside  the  very  day,  within  the  very  hour  that  he  was  brought 
home  dead,  to  tell  her  that  she  and  Bell  were  to  have  it  all.' 

'  What  a  shocking  thing  ! '  simpered  Mrs.  Lavenham. 

'  A  shocking  thing  of  course,  and  worse  than  shocking — a  piece 
of  thundering  bad  luck.  One  day — one  single  day — and  the  two 
would  have  been  heiresses  !  As  it  was,  they  got  not  a  farthing  ! 
There's  fate  for  you !  I  always  said  Joseph  was  a  trump,  and  I 
never  owed  him  a  grudge  in  my  own  mind  for  what  happened.  I 
had  a  sneaking  certainty  that  he  had  only  needed  time  to  do  the 
right  thing.  To  be  sure,'  after  a  few  reflective  turns  up  and 
down  the  room,  '  to  be  sure,  Bell  is  as  well  off  as  she  need  be,  and 
this  marriage  might  not  have  come  in  her  way  if  she  had  got 
Joseph  Schofield's  money.  I  dare  say  she  would  have  turned  up 
her  nose  at  Rowland  then  ;  Monica  is  too  fine  for  anybody  as  it  is.' 

Monica  had  been  too  fine  for  his  eligible  men.  She  saw  nothing 
in  any  of  them  to  attract,  and  no  special  reason  for  being  attracted. 
She  was  conscious,  as  she  could  not  help  being  conscious,  of  her 
beauty  and  her  wit ;  she  was  secure  of  a  home  ;  and  she  allowed 
to  herself  that  among  the  crowds  she  daily  met  she  had  as  yet 
seen  no  one  to  compare  with  Dorrien.  Till  that  should  happen, 
she  would  let  matrimony  alone.  She  was  now  twenty-one,  and 
had  plenty  of  time  before  her.  Time  was  needed,  but  time  would 
of  a  surety  do  its  part. 

Thus  the  summer  passed  away. 

Winter  brought  its  new  domestic  interest  in  the  shape  of 
Tsabel'svbaby. 

,  Lapped  in  luxury,  while  at  the  same  time  guarded  by  common 
aense,  young  Mrs.  Bowland  was  speedily  herself  again,  and  a 
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brighter,  sweeter  self  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  The  joy  of 
motherhood  adorned  and  irradiated  her.  Happiness  spiritualised 
her  character.  She  no  longer  needed  to  be  checked,  restrained, 
and  turned  hither  and  thither  from  this  and  that  forbidden  finiit. 
The  fruit  had  lost  for  her  its  bloom ;  the  taste  for  it  was  gone ; 
swallowed  up  in  purer  delights. 

Oh,   the  joyous   bustle,  the    excitement,   the  impatience  of 
getting  down  to  Oldfield  now ! 

Christmas  Eve  was  once  more  to  be  waited  for,  since  Ernest 
could  not  get  away  before;  but  a  saloon-carriage  was  engaged, 
and  every  arrangement  made  which  could  prevent  the  precious 
baby  and  the  precious  mother  from  experiencing  the  slightest 
shadow  of  discomfort  either  from  crowds  or  weather.  Bell,  muf- 
fled in  sables,  Ernest's  latest  gift,  stepped  out  of  her  well-warmed 
carriage,  followed  by  that  most  important  personage,  Mrs.  Nurse, 
bearing  the  little  one  wrapped  in  his  froth  of  billowy  lace ;  while 
a  gorgeous  footman  carried  his  lady's  travelUng  bag  and  wraps 
behind.  Ernest  was  in  waiting  on  the  platform.  Mrs.  Rowland's 
maid  was  already  making  all  comfortable  within  the  saloon. 

But  where  was  Monica?  Monica  did  not  on  this  occasion 
accompany  her  sister.  She  was  no  longer  so  necessary  to  Bell  as 
she  had  once  been ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  did  not  feel  that 
Oldfield  would  amuse  her  at  the  moment.  Her  regard  for  the 
Oldfield  people  was  great ;  her  satisfaction  that  Isabel  was  every 
day  more  and  more  assimilating  herself  with  them  was  unfeigned ; 
and  she  would  have  bitten  her  tongue  in  half  before  she  would 
have  let  fall  a  hint  that  she  found  a  flaw  in  any  one  of  the  con- 
nection. But  she  was  not  herself  a  Bowland,  and  she  was  subject 
to  occasional  fits  of  yawning  in  the  Bowland  family  circle.  Hap- 
pily, however,  these  were  unsuspected  by  the  supremely  satisfied 
young  wife,  and  Monica  was  only  too  well  pleased  that  they  should 
be  so.  She  by  no  means  intended  to  be  at  Isabel's  elbow  idl  her 
life.  Fond  as  she  was  of  her  only  sister,  this  was  the  last  thing 
she  desired  or  thought  likely  to  happen  ;  and  if  Bell  did  not  now 
learn  to  live  alone  she  never  would. 

Wherefore,  as  Christmas  Eve  approached,  Miss  Lavenham 
made  a  stand. 

'No,  my  dear,  I  am  not  going  to  Oldfield  with  you — you  need 
not  think  it.  Your  suite  is  sufficient.  With  your  husband,  your 
nurse,  your  maid,  and  your  footman,  you  may  manage  to  do  with- 
out your  sister.  You  enjoyed  your  last  Christmas  at  Oldfield 
immensely,  but  this  year  you  will  reign  there  like  a  queen.     Do 
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you  think  I  am  always  going  to  play  second  fiddle?  Not  I. 
Disabuse  your  mind  of  that  idea.  I  mean  to  go  and  queen  it 
myself  elsewhere.     So  now  you  know,  and  no  more  is  to  be  said.' 

And  the  speaker  looked  merry  and  mischievous,  and  would  not 
tell  where  she  was  going. 

'  I  really  cannot  guess,'  quoth  Bell,  plaintively.  *  She  will  not 
Bay,  Ernest.  Is  it  not  too  bad  of  her  ?  I  know  of  course  that  she 
has  heaps  of  houses  to  go  to,  but  I  cannot  think  why  there  should 
be  any  mystery  in  the  case,  unless — oh,  you  naughty  Monica ! ' 
all  at  once  becoming  very  beaming  and  significant. 

As  suddenly  did  the  glow  die  out  of  the  face  opposite. 

'  Why  am  la"  naughty  Monica  "  ? '  demanded  Miss  Lavenham, 
cold  as  ice. 

*  Are  you  going  to — let  me  whisper,'  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word. 

^  Certainly  not,'  replied  Monica  sharply.  *  How  could  you 
think  so  ?  You  do  not  suppose  I  would  throw  myself  in  a  man's 
way  whom  I  had  refused  ?  And  you  cannot,  you  cannot  imagine 
I  should  ever  do  anything  but  refuse  him  ? ' 

Ernest  had  prudently  turned  away. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  said  Bell,  somewhat  crestfallen.  '  I  am 
sure  Lord  Harbery  is  very  nice.' 

*  Pshaw  !  A  monkey-faced  creature !  No,  indeed.  Make 
your  mind  easy,  my  dear.  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  receive  a  fright 
as  a  brother-in-law.  You  have  got  a  handsome  husband.  I  mean 
to  have  a  handsome  husband  too,  when  I  have  one  at  all.' 

'  Oho !     You  do  mean  to  have  one  ? ' 

*  Of  course  I  do.  Every  girl  does.  But  "  meaning  "  does  not 
make  the  world  wag.  I  am  not  a  woman  of  action.  I  shall  wait 
till  I  am  attacked,  Isabel.  I  am  heart-whole,'  fixing  her  eyes  on 
her  sister's  face,  and  speaking  in  a  clear,  deliberate  tone,  '  and 
heart-whole  people  have  a  merry  time  of  it.  So  now,  my  love, 
you  to  your  pleasures,  I  to  mine.  You  betake  yourself  to  the 
paternal  home,  where  every  sort  of  welcome — Yule  logs,  holly 
wreaths,  mistletoe  boughs,  and  Christmas  cheques — await  you, 
and  I  will  seek  mine  own  elsewhere.  By-and-by  I  shall  again 
appear  in  Queen's  Gate,  and  we  will  talk  over  our  adventures.' 

Further  than  that  she  would  not  go. 

Bell  could  not  make  it  out.  Ernest  thought  he  could.  He 
knew  that  Sir  Arthur  Dorrien  had  died  in  the  late  autumn,  and 
that  he  had  left  his  heir  a  worse  than  empty  title,  one  burdened 
with  debt.     It  was  possible  that  Dorrien  might  have  to  return 
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home,  but  he  would  return  as  he  went ;  and,  if  so,  in  his  own  mind 
Mr.  Rowland  agreed  with  Monica  that  for  her  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  unfortunate. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MONICA  WENT  QUIETLY   UPSTAIRS. 

But  when  my  heart 
In  one  frail  ark  had  ventured  all  .  .  . 
Then  came  the  thunderbolt.— Mbb.  Hbmans. 

'  He'll  come  back  with  an  Australian  heiress,  as  sure  as  fate ! ' 
cried  Mrs.  Schofield  about  this  time.  'That's  what  he'll  do,' 
alluding  to  the  new  Sir  Harry.  '  I  know  their  ways.  Now  that 
he  can  make  his  wife  "  my  lady,"  and  bring  her  home  to  Culling- 
don  Manor — rubbishy  old  place  though  it  is — he'll  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  picking  up  a  heathen  Chinee  with  plenty  of  money. 
What?  What  do  you  say?  There's  no  Chinese  in  Australis? 
Who  said  there  was  ?  It  is  only  my  way  of  talking,  and  you 
know  well  enough  what  I  mean,  George.    And  you  know  you  said 

yourself ' 

'  —  What  did  I  say  myself? '  demanded  he,  as  she  stopped 
short. 

*  Why,  that  we  should  see  that  Dorrien  back  again  directly  he 
heard  of  Sir  Arthur's  death.' 

'Well?' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  ain't  that  just  what  I  am  sajring  ?  What  then 
makes  you  look  sour  milk  at  me  ?  All  I  said  was,  we  should  see 
this  fine  Sir  Harry,  as  he  is  now,  turning  up  here  some  of  these 
mornings.' 

'  If  you  do,  let  me  get  out  of  the  back  door.' 

'  Now,  George,  to  bear  him  a  grudge !  All's  well  that  ends 
well,  say  I.  And  as  for  keeping  up  that  jealousy  of  yours  against 
poor  Sir  Harry,  now  that  he  has  got  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other — you  know  what  I  mean — I  must  say  I  don't  think  it's  what 
I  can  call  Christian  in  you,  George.' 

'  Is  Monica  coming  to  Oldfield  this  Cliristmas  ? '  he  inquired 
abruptly. 

*  To  be  sure  she  is  coming.  That  is  to  say,  I  suppose  she  is. 
I  suppose  she  comes  with  Bell.  Mrs.  Eowland  writes  that  they 
expect  the  party  from  Queen's  Gate  to-morrow,  and  who  should 
the  party  mean  but  Bell  and  Monica  ? ' 
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*  She  did  not  say  Monica  ? ' 

*  No ; — ^no.     No,  I  can't  exactly  say  she  did/ 
He  turned  away. 

'  Why  do  you  ask,  George  ? '  rejoined  his  mother,  after  one  or 
two  uneasy  glances.  *You  might  have  seen  Monica  any  time 
between  last  Christmas  and  this,  if  that  was  what  you  wanted 
You  had  only  to  run  up  to  London — or  I  am  sure  I  would  have 
asked  her  here ' 

^  —  I  don't  want  her  asked  here.' 

*  Do  you  want  to  see  her  ?  ' 
'  I  don't  know.' 

'  Well,  I  wish  I  could  understand  you,  George,'  with  a  sigh  of 
perplexity.  *  You  "  don't  want "  this,  and  you  "  don't  know  "  that, 
and  yet  you  are  so  determined  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Eowland  said  ! 
Now,  why  should  you  care  what  Mrs.  Eowland  said  ?  If  Monica 
does  not  come ' 

'  —  If  Monica  does  not  come ' — he  turned  upon  her  fiercely — '  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  means.  It  means  that  she  still  cares  for  that 
fool  Dorrien.'    And  he  threw  down  a  parcel  which  was  in  his  hand. 

*  Nay,  now,  I  don't  think  you  have  a  right  to  say  that ; '  but 
the  speaker  was  rudely  arrested. 

'  No  right  ?  Why  have  I  no  right  ? '  burst  forth  her  son.  '  I 
have  a  right  to  say  what  I  choose,  and  to  think  what  I  choose. 
I  say  that  Monica  would  come  to  the  Eowlands'  if  she  had  no  feel- 
ing still  about — about  the  place ;  but  if  she  has,  she  will  stay 
away.  Now  you  know  why  I  don't  want  her  asked  here,  and  why 
I  don't  go  up  to  London  to  see  her  there.  I  can  wait,'  and  he 
drew  in  his  breath  and  set  his  lips. 

*  Poor  George,  he  takes  it  so  much  to  heart ! '  nodded  his  mother 
to  herself,  as  he  left  the  room.  '  Now  he  will  be  all  in  a  twitter 
till  this  business  is  settled.  Well,  they  may  say  what  they  please, 
but  it's  in  my  mind  that  we  shall  have  to  call  on  a  new  Lady 
Dorrien  before  we  know  where  we  are.  And  it  would  just  be  the 
very  best  thing  to  happen.  George  would  then  be  settled  in  his 
mind ;  and  if  he  fancies  Monica,  Monica  let  it  be,  for  all  Daisy's 
nonsense.  Monica  turn  up  her  nose  at  my  son,  indeed  !  Monica 
has  more  sense.  And  George  the  head  of  the  firm,  too !  But, 
however,  that's  the  way  sisters  always  go  on  about  their  brothers, 
— though  if  they  were  other  people's  brothers  we  should  hear  a 
very  different  story.  If  George  was  Monica's  brother  now,  we 
should  have  Daisy  setting  her  cap  at  him ;  the  finest  young  man 
in  the  place,  and  as  clever  as  he  is  hand#«onie,'  smoothing  her 
side-curls  complacently. 
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Thus  do  mothers  muse  upon  their  sons. 

*  If  Harry  Dorrien  comes  home  to  look  after  his  affairs,  I  think 
I  could  put  him  in  for  one  or  two  good  things  that  would  go  some 
way  towards  setting  him  on  his  legs,'  observed  Mr.  CamfortL 
about  the  same  time.  He  had  been  getting  firmer  and  firmer  on 
his  own  legs  ever  since  we  last  saw  him.  '  A  baronet's  name  i? 
always  worth  having  on  a  directors'  list,  and  there  are  severa' 
vacancies  at  present.  I  wonder  how  I  could  get  at  Dorrien.  He 
would  not  come  down  here  unless  he  knew ;  and  of  couree  the 
thing  would  be  to  get  him  down  here.' 

*  Oh,  do  get  him  down,  papa ! '  from  ISIiss  Ethel. 

'  Do  get  him  down  ?  That's  easily  said,'  rejoined  her  father, 
jocosely.  '  All  of  you  women  have  a  soft  comer  in  your  hearts 
for  that  fellow.  He  was  as  thorough  a  ne'er-do-well  as  I  ever 
came  across — and  I  dare  say  is  no  better,  but  rather  worse,  by  nov, 
— yet  he  had  but  to  look  at  a  woman  to  make  her  stand  by  him 
through  thick  and  thin  ! ' 

'  What  you  call  a  "  lady-killer,"  eh  ? '  subjoined  Lionel,  with  a 
sneer.  He  could  not  yet  forgive  Dorrien  for  the  thrill  of  interest 
and  excitement  which  had  gone  the  round  of  the  circle  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dinner-party  which  had  now  become  historical. 

Young  Camforth  would  not  indeed  of  himself  have  observed 
Monica.  Occupied  with  his  own  concerns,  and  with  the  im- 
pression he  was  desirous  of  making  on  the  company  in  general 
and  on  the  pretty  blonde  whom  he  had  selected  as  the  recipiept 
of  his  attentions  in  particular,  it  was  not  until  he  found  that  the 
whole  room  was  charged  with  electricity  and  quivering  with 
sympathy  over  the  other  affair,  that  the  superior  beauty  of  Mi» 
J^avenham  discovered  itself  to  his  vision. 

Suddenly  he  found  himself  and  his  fair-haired  partner  nowhere. 
He  had  intended  exhibiting  his  devotion  before  an  audience,— 
and  the  audience  turned  their  heads  the  other  way.  He  had 
meant  the  Miss  Lavenhams  especially  to  note  upon  what  ten- 
derly confidential  terms  he  was  with  the  peeress's  daughter,— 
and  the  Miss  Lavenhams,  or  at  any  rate  one  Miss  Lavenham,  sav 
only  a  very  different  person. 

All  the  consequence,  all  the  ^dat  of  his  flirtation  had  been 
completely  disposed  of.  So  very  tame  indeed  had  it  been  to  go 
on  being  engrossed  with  a  young  lady  of  whom  no  one  else  present 
required  anything,  that  he  had  actually  ended  by  devoting  him- 
self to  the  mamma  instead,  and  looking  abnormally  grave  over  a 
book  of  prints  as  he  sat  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 
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Dorrien  and  Monica  had  been  ensconced  on  a  similar  sofa 
within  the  round  window,  well  in  the  view  of  all,  his  open  court- 
ship winning  her  smiling  acceptance, — all  the  world  called  to  wit- 
ness, because  all  the  world  was  nothing  to  either  at  the  moment. 

Young  Camforth  would  never  lose  a  chance  of  putting  in  a  word 
to  Dorrien's  detriment  thereafter.  The  idea  of  Dorrien's  return 
had  been  distasteful  in  the  extreme  to  him.  In  his  own  mind 
he  was  now  busied  concocting  hints  and  innuendoes  concerning 
Australian  life  which  an  auditor  might  or  might  not  fit  on  to  the 
head  of  the  new  baronet.  Scepticism  would  of  course  receive  his 
immediate  acquiescence,  and  Sir  Harry  might  depend  on  an 
eflFusive  demonstration  of  welcome  at  any  moment  required, — but  a 
sly  look  would  meet  a  sly  look.  If  Lionel's  companions  winked 
to  him,  he  would  wink  to  them ;  and  he  now  invariably  held  a 
wink  in  readiness  when  Dorrien's  name  was  mentioned. 

*  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  at  Harry  Dorrien  ? '  inquired 
Mr.  Camforth  the  same  afternoon  of  Captain  Alverstoke,  whom 
he  chanced  to  meet  in  Liverpool.  It  was  an  open  winter,  and 
Alverstoke  was  down  for  hunting.  He  had  just  arrived  from 
London,  and  was  on  his  way  to  his  own  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood when  thus  accosted. 

*  Harry  Dorrien  ?  Oh  !  Sir  Harry  will  turn  up  now,  I  sup- 
pose,' he  made  answer.  '  Somebody  knew  where  to  write  to  him, 
I  suppose  ? ' 

It  struck  them  both  at  the  same  instant  that  it  was  quite 
possible  that  nobody  did  know  where  to  write.  Sir  Arthur  him- 
self had  not  known,  and  when  closely  pressed  had  avouched  as 
much.  He  had  done  so  with  a  passing  shame.  Some  twinge  of 
conscience  the  old  man  had  certainly  had,  in  that  he  had  doomed 
to  exile  his  only  child.  He  had  bred  his  heir  to  pauperism.  He 
had  by  the  most  forcible  of  all  arguments  bidden  him  barter  his 
handsome  face  and  beggared  title  for  well-filled  coflfers ;  and  it 
was  only  when  the  bubble  burst  which  had  been  dangled 
before  the  eyes  of  both,  that  his  cold  heart  had  owned  a  faint 
glow  of  pity  for  his  son. 

Nay,  while  watching  Harry  firom  beneath  his  half-closed  lids 
throughout  the  first  hour  or  two  after  it  became  known  that  all 
was  over,  he  had  experienced  a  sense  of  dull,  imdefined  anxiety. 

Finally  there  had  been  a  scene,  an  explosion.  Reproaches  and 
recriminations  had  hissed  through  the  air ;  bitter  taunts  and  gibes 
flung  after  them.  Dorrien  had  demanded  this :  Was  there  any- 
thing, however  little,  for  him  ?  He  had  been  told  there  was  nothing. 
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He  had  gone  to  his  room.    The  next  day  the  room  was  empty— 
the  son  had  left. 

Ultimately,  however,  as  we  know,  Dorrien  had  returned  for  a 
few  hours  to  CnUingdon,  urged  by  necessity,  and  perhaps  by  a 
lingering  fragment  of  better  feeling ;  and  had  taken  what  all  felt 
*to  be  a  final  farewell  of  his  parents.  He  had  written  home  after 
a  time — he  did  not  wish  to  disappear  melodramatically — ^and  the 
letter  with  its  5o7iA  fide  address  had  been  sent  to  Alverstoke. 
Alverstoke  had  lost  not  a  mail  in  replying,  but  to  his  letter  no 
response  had  come.  As  the  letter  had  been  of  importance,  and 
of  possibly  pleasant,  certainly  not  of  unpleasant  importance,  he 
could  form  no  other  conjecture  than  that  it  had  been  lost. 

Being  of  an  easy  nature,  he  did  not  give  himself  much  concern 
in  the  matter.  If  Harry  Dorrien  should  turn  up,  well  and  good ; 
should  by  any  chance  be  able  to  repay  him  his  loan  of  four  thou- 
sand pounds,  still  more  well  and  good ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  further  were  heard  of  Dorrien,  he  could  not  help  it. 
Nothing  having  been  heard  by  the  time  he  went  back  to  London 
about  the  middle  of  January,  he  formed  his  own  conclusions. 

'  Gone  a-mucker,'  he  said  to  himself.  *  Those  Dorriens  are  all 
Ds  of  another  sort  at  bottom.' 

It  chanced  that  he  was  standing  in  the  window  of  his  club  a 
few  weeks  after  this.  It  was  a  cold,  brilliant  afternoon  ;  but  the 
air  had  only  a  delicious  exhilaration  for  the  young  and  rich  ;  and 
the  gaily  attired  fair  ones  who,  clad  in  velvet  and  fiir,  reclined  at 
ease  in  open  landau,  barouche,  or  victoria,  whirling  in  swift  suc- 
cession along  that  fashionable  quarter,  looking  all  the  better  and 
brighter  for  the  bloom  the  fresh  clear  atmosphere  brought  to  their 
rounded  cheeks. 

Within  a  handsomely  appointed  equipage  sat  two  erect,  grace- 
ful young  figures,  whose  outlines  at  once  caught  the  eye  of  our 
lounger.  He  started,  bent  quickly  forward,  and  appeared  desirous 
of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  his  first  glimpse  had  been  one  of 
correct  recognition,  or  whether  he  had  been  misled  by  a  fancied 
resemblance. 

In  a  few  seconds  he  had  obviously  ascertained  which.  '  It  is 
she,'  he  muttered,  watching  with  a  frown  the  carriage  which, 
entangled  in  a  block,  had  come  to  a  standstill  exactly  opposite 
the  window.  *  It  is  that  jade  who  drove  him  to  it.  Poor  fellow  I 
Poor  Dorrien !  She  might  have  had  the  decency  to  remain  within 
doors  at  letist  for  to-day,  instead  of  flaunting  about  in  scarlet 
ribbons.    To  be  sure  she  may  not  yet  know,  but  still  she  knows 
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enough.    Eh  ? '  to  a  new-comer  who  approached  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder. 

'  What  is  it,  Alverstoke  ? ' 

*  What's  what  ? ' 

*What  are  you  frowning  and  muttering  about?  Who  goes 
there?  Who  are  those  beauties  you  are  eyeing  with  such  a 
power  of  vengeance  ? ' 

'  St.  George,  you  have  heard  about  poor  Dorrien  ? ' 

*  By  Jove !  yes,  poor  fellow !  Awfully  shocked,  of  course. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  you — what  are  you  looking  at  ? ' 

'  Do  you  see  that  carriage  ? '  said  Alverstoke,  in  a  hard  voice, 
for  he  was  as  much  moved  as  his  easy,  phlegmatic  nature  was 
capable  of  being.     *  Do  you  see  those  girls  in  it  ? ' 

'The  Lavenhams?  I  used  to  know  the  Lavenhams  once. 
I  don't  know  Mrs.  What's-her-n^une  now.  Such  a  deuced  way  off 
to  go  and  call.     But  what  about  them  ? ' 

'  Did  you  ever  see  Miss  Lavenham  looking  better  ? ' 

'  No,  by  Jove  !  I  dare  say  not.  But  what — you  are  not  gone 
on  her,  Archie,  my  boy  ?  It's  no  go.  She  would  not  look  at  you. 
She  is  for  your  betters.' 

*  And  when  she's  done  with  my  betters,'  said  Archie,  bitterly, 
'  she  drives  over  their  necks.  St.  George,  that  girl  broke  Dor- 
rien's  heart.  Look  at  her  now  ! '  and  again  he  pointed  with  his 
finger. 

The  carriage  rolled  out  of  sight. 

'  Good  heavens  !  you  don't  say  so ! '  exclaimed  St.  George  with 
a  stare.  '  That  was  what  made  you  look  so  ghostly,  was  it  ? 
How  did  you  know  ?     How  did  you  pick  it  up  ? ' 

*  I  knew  from  his  own  lips.  I  picked  it  up  with  my  own  eyes. 
Why,  you  were  there  too.  Can  you  not  remember  that  night  at 
the  Camforths'?  Those  Camforths  in  Lancashire?  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  ?  Just  before  Dorrien  went  abroad  ?  That  was 
why  he  went.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  said  she  broke  his 
heart,'  gloomily, '  for  I  dare  say  she  would  have  married  him  if  she 
could, — but  the  fact  was  she  couldn't.  There  was  no  money.  I 
might  have  felt  sorry  for  her,  if  I  had  not  seen  her  to-day.  But 
she  must  know — she  must  have  heard.  It  was  in  all  the  posters 
yesterday  in  capital  letters,  and  one  brute  bellowed  it  under  my 
nose  as  I  came  along  here.  I  call  it  an  infernal  thing  for  a  girl 
to  be  driving  in  an  open  carriage  beneath  the  very  windows  of 
his  club,  when  everyone  inside  is  talking  of  his  suicide.' 

'  She  may  not  have  heard,  all  the  same,  Alverstoke.' 
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And  she  had  not  heard. 

The  brief  paragraph  with  its  heading,  '  Suicide  of  Sir  Hany 
Luke  Dorrien,'  had,  it  is  true,  been  so  forced  upon  the  notice  of 
every  passer-by  along  the  London  thoroughfares,  that  Captain 
Alverstoke  was  to  be  excused  for  supposing  it  impossible  that  it 
could  have  escaped  any  eye,  since,  even  supposing  Miss  Lavenham 
had  not  been  out  of  doors,  she  must  of  a  certainty  have  been 
informed  by  others.  But  the  truth  was  that  Monica  had  been 
absent  from  London,  and  had  only  just  rejoined  her  sister  at  the 
expiration  of  their  several  Christmas  visits.  When  beheld  in 
Piccadilly,  Bell  was  driving  her  home  from  Waterloo  Station. 

Thus  easy  is  it  to  misjudge. 

Isabel  had  herself  only  arrived  the  night  before,  and  her  hus- 
band had  not  yet  followed  her  from  Liverpool ;  he  was  in  the  hall. 
however,  as  they  gaily  alighted  and  bounded  up  the  steps,  their 
ringing  voices  preceding  them,  reunion  and  gladness  in  every  Bote. 

Somewhat  silently  and,  if  such  a  thing  could  have  been 
supposed,  somewhat  nervously  Mr.  Rowland  embraced  his  wife. 
and  took  her  sister's  hand.  '  Just  arrived,  Monica  ?  Bell  met 
you  all  right,  I  hope?  You  are  well,  I  hope?  If  you  go  up- 
stairs, ril — rU — foUow.  Bell,'  in  an  almost  soundless  aside,  *one 
moment,  Bell,  my  dear,*  and  he  drew  her  within  a  room. 

Monica  ran  up.  *  Conjugal  conferences,  I  suppose,'  said  slie 
to  herself,  lightly.  '  I  hope  the  conjugal  conference  will  not  be 
of  very  long  duration.' 

It  was  not.  Only  a  few  minutes  had  passed  ere  the  door 
opened  behind  her,  but,  rather  to  her  surprise,  it  was  not  her 
sister  but  Ernest  who  entered.  *  Isabel  is  a  little  upset/  be 
observed,  hurriedly.  *  We  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  an  old 
friend.  I  heard  on  my  way  up.  You  did  not  notice  it  in  the 
newsjjapers  ? '  busying  himself  with  his  gloves. 

*  I  have  not  seen  a  paper  to-day.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  v«*' 
interested  in  my  book,  and  thought  news  would  keep.  Beside?, 
I  knew  we  should  hear  whatever  there  was  from  you  to-nigbt 
Ernest.' 

'  Yes,  to  be  sure,'  said  he,  very  gravely. 

*  But  I  am  very  sorry.  An  old  friend  of  yours  ?  But  you 
said  "  of  ours."    How  can  you  and  Bell  have  any   "  old  friend ' 

whom ,'     Monica  broke  off  with  a  sudden  suspicion,  followed 

by  numbness  all  over.     *  Who  is  it,  Ernest  ? ' 

She  supposed  it  was  herself  speaking,  but  the  voice  sounded 
strangely  in  her  ears. 
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*  It  is  Harry  Dorrien/  replied  her  brother-in-law,  turning  away 
his  head. 

There  was  a  frozen  silence, 

'When?' 

She  forced  the  word  at  last  from  her  lips. 

'  The  news  was  telegraphed  yesterday.' 

'How?' 

There  was  another  long  silence. 

It  was  broken  at  last :  she  could  have  wished  it  never  had  been 
broken  at  all. 

'  By  his  own  hand.' 

Monica  went  quietly  upstairs. 

It  needed  this,  yet  it  needed  hut  this,  to  let  her  know  for 
evermore  the  truth  about  her  heart. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

CONCLUSION. 


Tempestuous  fortune  bath  spent  all  his  spight, 

And  thrilling  sorrow  thrown  his  utmost  dart.i— Spensbh. 

It  was  between  two  and  three  months  after  this  that  a  communi- 
cation was  received  by  Miss  Lavenham  as  to  which  she  was 
somewhat  reserved  for  an  hour  or  so  after  it  came  by  post. 

There  were  others  at  the  breakfast  table. 

Alone,  however,  with  her  sister  and  Ernest — Ernest  who  had 
grown  upon  her  affections  strangely  of  late,  and  from  whom 
secrets  were  now  but  rarely  kept — Monica  told  a  little  piece  of 
news,  *  She  has  left  me  all  her  money,'  she  said,  simply.  *  That 
was  what  the  lawyer  wrote  about  this  morning,' 

There  had  been  another  death,  another  sudden,  unforeseen 
end  of  a  young  life  since  last  we  saw  Monica  Lavenham ;  all  were 
now  in  mourning  for  the  loss  of  poor  little  Daisy  Schofield,  to  suit 
the  feelings  of  the  one  who  mourned  in  reality. 

There  had  been  but  a  brief  illness.  A  chill  had  been  caught, 
fever  and  inflammation  had  set  in,  and  within  a  few  days  all  was 
over. 

Monica  had  felt  her  cousin's  loss,  but  perhaps  she  had  not  felt 
it  quite  so  keenly  as  she  would  have  done  a  little  while  before. 
She  had  not  seen  Daisy  for  above  a  year,  and  since  then — since 
then  so  much  had  happened.     It  seemed  to  her  sometimes  as  if 
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she  never  could  feel  anything  very  much  again.  Her  uncle's 
fatal  accident  had  been  a  severe  shock  to  her,  the  cutting  short 
of  the  present  youthful  life  saddened  and  dejected  her ;  but  the 
passion  of  horror  which  swept  across  her  soul  at  the  tidings 
of  Dorrien's  death,  had  made  and  still  made,  every  lesser  grief 
shudder  into  insignificance  before  it. 

Day  and  night  the  sight  was  ever  before  her  eyes. 

In  dreams  her  hand  once  again  clasped  Harry  Dorrien's  hand, 
her  eyes  gazed  into  his  eyes,  her  cheek  felt  the  touch  of  his  lips. 
Morning  after  morning  she  awakened  with  wet  eyelids  and 
sobbing  breath,  tortured  by  the  vanishing  of  the  mirage,  by  tie 
agony  of  too  swift  remembrance. 

She  had  grown  pale,  thin,  and  spiritless,  beneath  the  burden 
which  none  could  share, 

Daisy's  death,  poor  little  Daisy's  simple  death  came  almost  like 
a  tender  excuse  for  sorrow.  It  was  a  relief  to  lay  her  head  upon 
the  pillow  and  shed  tears  that  needed  not  to  be  carefully  effaced, 
or  else  explained  away. 

She  had  said  she  would  go  down  to  Lancashire  and  follow  the 
coffin  to  its  quiet  graveyard.  Would  Ernest's  parents  have  her? 
Would  they  let  her  go  from  Oldfield  ?  She  did  not  like  to  intrude 
on  the  immediate  family  circle  at  the  Grange,  but  she  was  sure  of 
the  gratitude  and  approval  such  an  act  would  excite  ;  and  on  her 
part  it  was  but  a  trifling  eflFort  to  make.  She  was  bent  on 
making  the  eflFort. 

She  had  been  talking  of  this,  and  it  had  been  settled  she 
should  go — should  go  by  the  two  o'clock  train,  on  the  very 
morning  the  lawyer's  letter  was  brought  in.  The  significance  of 
the  document  was  at  first  sight  lost  upon  Monica.  Curiously 
enough  her  first  thought  was,  '  I  hope  they  will  not  think  I  have 
gone  down  to-day  because  of  this,'  and  the  propriety  of  letting 
Mrs.  Schofield  know  by  some  means  or  other  that  her  intentions 
had  been  fixed  before  anything  whatever  had  been  heard,  filled 
her  mind  for  the  first  few  minutes. 

But  presently  she  had  begun  to  wonder  why  so  strange  a  step 
had  been  taken,  and  then,  as  by  a  lightning  flash,  the  truth  revealed 
itself.  Daisy  had  meant  her  to  wed  Dorrien,  and  Dorrien  was  now 
no  more. 

So  great  was  her  agony  beneath  the  thought  that  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  no  agony  had  ever  before  preceded  it. 

The  will  had  in  all  probability  been  made  some  time  before, 
made  in  a  fit  of  girlish  enthusiasm  under  the  impulse  of  generosity 
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and  it  had  never  been  cancelled.     Had  Daisy  even  wished  to 
cancel  it  ?    Who  could  tell  ? 

A  little  note  was  handed  to  Monica  by  the  weeping  mother  as 
soon  as  the  last  rites  were  over,  and  she  had  by  request  returned 
with  the  bereaved  family  to  their  home,  'You  can  go  to  the 
Kowlands'  presently,  you  know,  Monica,'  said  poor  Mrs.  Schofield, 
holding  on  by  the  skirts  which  she  was  afraid  were  about  to 
vanish.  *  But  come  with  us  first,  there's  a  dear.  I  have  some- 
thing for  you.  You  have  heard  about  the  money,  Monica  ?  *  in 
her  ear.  *  Yes,  Mr.  Adamson  told  me  he  had  written ;  and  this 
note  is  from  him,  asking  for  an  appointment,  I  suppose.  And 
George  says  I  am  to  tell  you  that  we  all  approve ;  being  as  you 
were  in  a  manner  disappointed  of  your  uncle's  money ;  though  I 
did  say,  "  What  would  poor  Grandpapa  have  thought ! "  But  don't 
you  mind  me,  Monica,  my  girl ;  for  I  know  you  loved  my  Daisy 
that's  gone;  and  if  you  and  George — but  what  am  I  saying? 
Come  in  and  have  a  glass  of  wine,  my  poor  dear ;  and  try  if  you  ' 
can  eat  something — for  I  am  sure  I  can't.' 

Presently  it  was  '  We  do  take  it  kind  of  you  to  come,  Monica. 
I  am  sure  when  I  saw  you  I  gave  such  a  start,  though  I  had  seen 
the  Eowlands'  carriage — but  I  never  dreamed  of  its  having  you 
in  it.  Tottie,  my  dearie,  give  Monica  another  glass — justhjdf  a 
glass  then,  there's  a  good  girl.  You  don't  look  a  bit  yourself, 
Monica,  not  a  bit ;  and  it  isn't  all  the  black  dress  neither.  You 
have  had  your  share  of  trouble,'  in  a  loud  whisper,  with  a  squeeze 
of  a  sympathetic  hand,  *  and  poor  Daisy,  you  see,  would  have  spared 
you  some  of  it  if  she  could  ;  but  there.  Providence  always  knows 
what's  best,  strange  as  life  is — and  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am, 
you  will  learn  to  say  God's  will  be  done,'  and  the  poor  fond  creature 
wiped  and  wiped  her  eyes,  over  and  over  again. 

Monica  regarded  her  tenderly.  A  mother  is  sacred  in  such  an 
hour.  She  took  her  hand — she  took  George's  hand.  Even  his 
poor  sullen  face  was  transformed  for  her.  He  loved  her ;  she  had 
often  scoflFed  at  his  love ;  on  this  day  she  felt  grateful  for  it. 

How  good  they  were,  one  and  all !  How  kind !  How  noble ! 
How  generous  !  Poor  little  Daisy's  gift  had  come  indeed  too  late, 
but  it  had  come  from  a  full  heart,  and  the  true  hearts  around 
bore  no  grudge. 

She  looked  from  one  to  another;  all  were  regarding  her 
affectionately ;  several  were  ministering  to  her  wants.  She  had 
disturbed  their  peace,  unsettled  their  prospects,  despised  and 
betrayed  them,  and  now  it  seemed,  however  innocently,  had 
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snatched  away  what  should  have  been  theirs  by  right  ;  and  thev 
had  no  thought  even  of  forgiveness !  *  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever 
forget  this/  Monica  said  to  herself. 

At  length  she  had  to  go.  It  was  the  end  of  April,  a  warm  and 
lovely  day,  and  the  feathery  banks  of  young  green  on  every  side 
yielded  forth  now  and  again  the  wandering  cuckoo's  note,  inter- 
spersed with  those  of  other  woodland  songsters.  As  Monica  drove 
along  by  lane  and  hedge-row,  the  quietude  and  peace  which  had 
been  experienced  throughout  the  day  degenerated  into  a  deep 
sadness. 

Rejoicing  nature  often  makes  us  sadder  than  mourning  nature. 
It  is  hard  to  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  its  innocent  gaiety.  It 
forces  upon  our  souls  a  contrast.  The  bird-songs  have  no  music 
in  our  ears,  when  the  heart  refuses  to  sing ;  the  waving  to\}&  of 
the  trees  fan  no  cool  deUghts  upon  the  brow  which  throbs  by 
reason  of  the  burning  thoughts  within.  The  sunshine  cannot  win 
a  smile,  when  tears  have  started  first. 

Yet  Monica  shed  no  tears  ;  she  did  not  feel  disposed  to  weep, 
even  thought  itself  was  partially  suspended  :  there  only  remcdned 
a  dumb  heaviness  of  spirit  with  which  she  had  no  strength  \o 
struggle. 

*  I  think  I  will  get  out  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,'  she 
concluded  suddenly,  and  desired  the  coachman  to  draw  rein 
in  a  narrow  grass  i)ath,  beset  with  green,  within  a  mile  of 
Oldfield. 

To  drive  straight  back  to  the  Rowlands'  would  be  to  have  to 
rouse  herself  from  dreams  which  were  sweet  with  pain,  because 
the  pain  itself  was  a  treasured  secret  of  the  heart — and  this  she 
could  not  yet  endure  to  do. 

There  was  abundance  of  time.  She  had  had  all  the  refreshment 
she  needed,  and  it  would  surprise  nobody  that  she  had  chosen  to 
prolong  her  solitude  in  the  balmy  sunshine  of  a  glorious  evening. 

Probably  my  heroine  then  fell  a  musing.  She  was  not  conscious 
of  doing  so.  She  thought  she  was  straying  after  wild  flowers. 
blue  hyacinths,  early  primroses,  peeping  blossoms  of  one  sort  and 
another.  It  was  nearly  the  last  day  of  the  month,  it  was  almost 
May,  in  short,  and,  the  season  having  been  unusually  mild,  every 
tender  leaf  had  uncurled,  and  every  bud  had  burst  through  it^ 
outer  covering. 

AH  along  the  sylvan  lane,  which  twined  its  lonely  way  through 
banks  of  red  sandstone  overhung  by  tangled  shrub  and  brushwood. 
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there  was  fresh  springing  grass  beneath  the  feet ;  and  the  little 
ponds  which  nestled  in  shady  nooks  out  of  sight  here  and  there, 
were  thick  with  budding  rushes. 

Monica  had  always  loved  this  lane.  There  was  a  seclusion  and 
stillness  about  it  which  suited  her  restless  spirit.  She  had  often 
marked  with  appreciative  eye  the  gnarled  branches  of  the  spread- 
ing oaks  which  were  to  be  seen  from  every  little  height  and 
vantage  ground;  had  often  alit  from  her  saddle  to  gather  the 
red  and  purple  berries  of  the  spreading  brambles  which  had  been 
in  full  luxuriance  what  time  she  and  her  sister  and  uncle  were 
traversing  the  same  windings.  It  had  been  a  favourite  haunt 
of  all. 

Now,  she  came  alone. 

To  come  alone  to  spots  which  are  linked  with  the  memory  of 
others  is  a  thought  to  excite  pensiveness,  if  no  other  feeling ;  but 
on  the  present  occasion  Monica  Lavenham's  heart  was  heavy  from 
another  cause.  She  looked  gently  at  a  certain  bank — Bell  had 
once  sprung  up  it ;  reverently  at  another  point — her  uncle  had  once 
rested  upon  it;  but  she  knew  for  all  that,  that  these  were  but  the 
bubbles  on  the  surface  which  the  strong,  deep  current  beneath 
was  tossing  up ! 

Pacing  along,  her  eyes  were  upon  the  ground. 

Then  she  came  to  a  little  bend  in  the  lane,  and  a  jutting  ledge 
of  rock,  and  all  at  once  became  aware  of  a  footstep,  and  a  presence 
between  her  and  the  sun. 

She  looked  up  and  beheld — Dorrien  ! 

.»•  •  •  •  a  • 

With  one  wild  shriek  Monica  fell  heavily  upon  the  grass. 

Was  her  reason  leaving  her?  Had  she  become  mad  from 
grief?     Had  remorse  unwitted  her  ? 

These  were  her  first  terrible  thoughts  as  consciousness 
swiftly  returned  after  some  few  seconds  of  a  death-like  swoon,  and 
she  still  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  dead,  clasped  in  arms 
that  should  have  been  for  ever  numb. 

Oh,  to  see  the  vision  melt  and  vanish  as  all  the  rest  had 
vanished !  To  be  powerless  to  stay  that  fleeting  form !  To 
retain  those  burning  whispers ! 

Moment  by  moment  she  lay  sighing  still.  And  still  the 
phantasm  remained.  Could  a  spirit  thus  entreat,  implore  ?  Could 
a  formless  essence  impart  so  close  a  pressure  ?  Could  dead  men 
breathe  ?— she  shuddered  from  head  to  foot. 

p  p  a 
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At  length  she  unclosed  her  eyes.  Wonder  of  wonders,  he 
was  still  there !  She  struggled  to  rise ;  he  gently  restrained  her : 
she  gazed  around ;  he  sought  to  block  the  view.  Broken  syllables 
fell  from  her  lips ;  he  whispered  back. 

*  Monica,  Monica/  he  murmured,  '  dearest  Monica !  Don't  you 
know  me  ?  Oh,  look  at  me — look  at  me — I  am  not  so  changed 
but  that  you  can  see  it  is  I,  who  once— oh,  when  we  parted — ^how 
little  hope  had  I  of  this !  But — but  why  are  you  so  startled  ?  Why 
do  you  shake  so  ?  You  knew  I  had  come  back,  did  you  not  ?  Yes, 
you  did,  you  must  have  heard.  What  ?  You  had  nfvot  heard  ? 
Not  heard  anything  ?  You  have  received  no  letter — ^nor — ^nor —  ? 
Oh,  no  wonder  that  I  terrified  you ! ' 

The  tears  burst  from  her  eyes.  *  Oh,  Heavens ! '  cried  DorrieiL 
*  But  still  I  don't  understand,'  proceeded  he.  *  Your  sister  wrote 
last  night ;  wrote  while  I  was  there  ;  and  sent  the  letter  to  Oldfield 
— what  ?  You  have  been  absent  all  day  from  Oldfield  ?  Never 
mind — never  mind,'  impetuously,  *it  does  not  matter — ^nothing 
matters  now,  I  am  here — I  am  with  you; — '  a  pause.  *  Monica/ 
in  trembling  accents,  '  Monica,  they  said  they  did  not  wish  you  to 
be  "  surprised ; "  what  did  that  mean  ? ' 

She  murmured  something  too  low  to  be  caught.  He  bent  closer. 
She  gently  moved  to  free  herself.  '  Let  me,'  he  pleaded,  *  one  half 
minute,  and  you  shall  own  I  have  the  right.  I  have  come  back 
as  I  went  only  in  one  respect ;  I  love  you  now  as  I  loved  you  then, 
and  as  I  shall  love  you  always — always.  And  tlow  I  can  speak — 
I  may  speak.  I  am  no  longer  poor,  miserable,  tongue-tied  ;  I  am 
rich.     Am  I,'  he  gazed  into  her  face,  '  am  I  to  be  happy  ? ' 

What  said  Monica  ? 

I  doubt  if  either  ever  knew. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  explain  all  the  circumstances  of 
Dorrien's  lost  identity  in  his  own  words ;  we  will  therefore  brieflv 
inform  our  readers  of  the  facts,  all  of  which  were,  we  may  be  sure, 
fully  discussed  and  dwelt  upon  ere  the  lovers  quitted  their  in- 
voluntary trysting-place. 

Dorrien  had  gone  out,  as  we  know,  to  seek  a  vagrant  relation 
bearing  the  same  name.  Luke  Dorrien  had,  however,  dropped  that 
name  a  few  years  previously  on  a  certain  important  occasion, 
which,  as  it  had  considerable  efiect  upon  the  fortunes  of  my  hero, 
may  be  here  shortly  described. 

Luke  had  made  a  discovery,  and  to  make  a  discovery  in 
Australia  is  to  make  a  fortune. 

No  one  was  better  aware  of  this  than  the  vagabond  scion  of  the 
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Dorrien  wuje,  and  the  effect  wrought  upon  him  in  consequence  had 
been  electrical.  He  had  been  sobered  into  sense — also  into  a  me€^ure 
of  slyness.  Foreseeing  himself  a  man  of  means,  possibly  a  man 
of  enormous  wealth,  he  had  immediately  begun  to  look  upon  the 
Dorriens  at  home  as  his  vagrant  relations ;  upon  his  uncle  as  a 
hand-to-mouth,  needy  old  man ;  upon  his  cousin  as  an  idle,  good- 
for-nothing,  hanging-on  sort  of  young  one.  Neither  of  them,  he 
had  vowed,  should  have  a  chance  of  hanging  on  to  hvm.  His  new 
money  was  not  for  those  who  had  squandered  and  wasted  the  old 
money. 

But  perhaps  from  a  consciousness  of  lingering  weakness,  from 
a  dread  that,  if  applied  to,  he  should  be  unable  to  refuse  assistance, 
he  had  come  to  the  curious  resolution  of  cutting  himself  altogether 
adrift  from  the  Dorrien  race.  Moreover,  he  had,  with  a  wink  of 
one  eye  to  the  other,  created  a  new  Luke  Dorrien,  a  mining 
companion,  whose  name  he  had  taken  in  exchange. 

He  had  then  begun  to  realise  capital  as  John  Smith. 

A  vague  nmiour  of  all  this  had  reached  the  ears  of  our  old 
acquaintance.  Captain  Alverstoke,  occasioning  his  inquiries  re- 
garding the  Dorrien  he  knew.  If  Harry  could  hit  the  trail  of  this 
vagabond  turned  millionaire,  Harry,  he  felt,  was  just  the  fellow  to 
make  all  smooth,  and  who  could  tell  but  he,  Alverstoke,  might 
see  his  four  thou,  again  ?  He  had  lent  the  four  thou,  readily,  in 
what  had  been  perhaps  a  weak  moment ;  putting  it  down  in  his 
own  mind  as  a  bad  debt ;  but  he  now  began  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
recoverable  bad  debt. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  had,  it  may  be  remembered,  made 
what  he  considered  gigantic  efforts  to  communicate  with  Dorrien, 
but  when  no  response  had  been  received,  the  gigantic  efforts  had 
ceased;  and  Captain  Alverstoke,  who  was  the  most  indolent  of 
mankind,  had  been  sure — (as  indolent  people  invariably  are) — that 
there  was  nothing  further  he  could  do ;  that  all  would  come  right 
in  the  end ;  and  that  no  good  ever  came  of  meddlesome  inter- 
ference. 

With  all  this  wisdom  it  had  nevertheless  never  occurred  to  the 
sapient  Alverstoke  that  Luke  Dorrien  having  changed  his  name, 
his  cousin,  who  was  also  Luke,  though  known  as  Harry,  might 
have  done  the  same. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Harry  had. 

He  had  cared  little  about  the  matter,  but  as  ^  John  Smith ' 
wished  it,  and  as  '  John  Smith '  was  going  to  hold  out  the  helping 
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hand  in  the  hour  of  need,  it  was  the  least  he  could  do  to  yield 
the  point  gracefully. 

He  had  hit  on  '  John  Smith '  by  the  merest  chance  at  the  very 
first ;  had  run  against  him  within  an  hour  or  so  of  his  landing  in  the 
country ;  just  as  people  do  invariably  run  full  tilt  against  their 
next  neighbour  at  home,  directly  they  are  at  the  other  end  of  the 
earth. 

And  Luke  Dorrien  had  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  acknow- 
ledge then  and  there  that  he  was  himself  and  none  other. 
Moreover,  Luke  had  no  sooner  set  eyes  upon  the  well-remembered 
face,  than  boyish  days  and  merry  pranks,  a  thousand  reminiscence 
of  one  kind  and  another,  began  to  crowd  in  upon  his  brain.  He 
and  Harry  had  been  breeched  together.  He  saw  once  again  the 
shamefaced  little  smile  Harry  gave  him  on  that  day. 

Had  Luke,  indeed,  beheld  in  his  cousin  the  Dorrien  whom  first 
we  met  in  these  pages,  such  memories  might  not  have  availed  to  alter 
later  opinions  and  resolutions ;  but  in  the  homeless  wanderer  before 
him  he  had  seen  only  a  reflex  of  himself — himself  as  he  had  been 
until  within  a  brief  space — and  there  had  been  nothing  to  chill  the 
warm  pulsation  of  his  blood.     Soon  the  two  had  been  as  brother?. 

All  good  fortune  had  been  equally  divided  between  them,  and 
the  rest  may  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  the  precise  moment  when,  by  Sir 
Arthur  Dorrien's  somewhat  sudden  death,  his  missing  heir  was 
being  sought  for,  the  scamp  who  had  picked  up  Luke  Dorrien's 
cast-oflF  patronymic  wound  up  the  career  of  a  criminal  by  the 
death  of  a  coward.  Advertisements  for  Sir  Harry  Luke  Dorrien 
set  the  tongues  of  this  fellow's  mining  companions  wagging ;  and 
it  was  generally  understood  in  the  confusion  of  ideas  that,  although 
the  suicide  was  not  the  original  Luke  Dorrien  who  had  become  a 
rich  and  respectable  personage,  he  was  the  Harry  Luke  Dorrien 
who  had  arrived  later  upon  the  scene ;  several  were  found  to  swear 
it  was  so — oaths  are  cheaj^) — and  the  news  was  transmitted  hot  to 
England. 

Of  course  either  Dorrien  or  his  cousin  could  by  a  word  have 
set  matters  straight,  but,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Hairry  had  started 
upon  the  long  voyage  homewards  immediately  on  hearing  of  his 
father's  death,  and  his  cousin  had  been  absent  in  another  part  of 
the  country.     Neither  had  known  anything  of  the  matter. 

Dorrien  had  therefore  gone  quietly  to  his  club  on  his  arrival 
in  London,  little  aware  of  the  sensation  he  would  cause  there. 

But  he  had  dashed  ofi"  to  Queen's  Gate  presently. 
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Alverstoke  had  assured  him  of  Monica's  health  and  beauty, 
thinking  as  he  did  so,  '  You  don't  deserve  your  luck,  my  lady,' — (a 
comment  which,  we  may  just  add,  he  subsequently  took  back  with 
the  best  grace  in  the  world), — ^and  Ernest  Eowland — for  it  was  none 
other  than  he  who  had  kept  hope  alive  by  means  of  secret  and 
regular  communication  throughout  all  this  bygone  period — had 
answered  for  something  still  dearer  to  his  heart.  Monica  was 
free,  was  unhappy,  was — it  was  not  fair  to  say  what  she 
was. 

Dorrien  left  London  by  the  mid-day  train.  Every  calculation 
made  turned  out  to  be  correct.  The  empty  carriage  returning  to 
Oldfield  was  his  only  check,  but  this  had  given  place  to  a  rebound 
of  delight  on  hearing  not  only  that  he  should  meet  his  love 
directly  but  that  he  should  meet  her  alone. 

But  of  course  he  should  never  have  done  as  he  did,  never, 
never,  gazing  into  her  fair  face  with  eyes  that  devoured  every 
feature,  '  if — if — oh,  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying !  He 
ought  of  course  to  have  been  more  careful,  only — only  he  did 
not  know  how.  Eowland  had  told  him  to  be  careful,  and  so  had 
his  wife.  They  had  feared — ^they  had  hoped — they  had  dared  to 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  fear — or  to  hope,' — in  every  stammering, 
incoherent  syllable  Monica  recognised  the  Dorrien  of  old. 

He  crushed  her  fingers  between  his  as  he  spoke. 

Why,  of  course,  she  had  always  loved  him — always  wanted  him. 
His  very  failings  were  dearer  to  her  than  other  men's  virtues. 
The  tones  of  his  voice,  the  language  of  his  eye — had  any  other 
speaker  ever  such  looks,  such  accents  ?  She  almost  forgave  her- 
self.    It  seemed  as  if  God  and  men  had  alike  forgiven  her. 

As  she  leaned  against  his  shoulder,  the  large  tear  now  and 
again  welling  from  her  eye,  her  heaving  bosom  testifying  to  past 
storms  and  present  joy  too  deep  for  words,  I  think  Harry  Dorrien's 
own  heart  throbbed  with  a  new  emotion.  A  few  broken  syllables 
dropped  from  his  lips ;  she  almost  fancied  she  caught  in  them  the 
fragment  of  a  prayer. 

Shall  we  proceed  further?  No,  leave  them  here,  and  leave 
them  thus. 

By-and-by  Dorrien  wiU  explain  every  mystery,  will  unravel 
every  thread ;  Monica  will  learn  how  he  had  contrived  to  retain 
his  own  name  and  personality  while  communicating  with  her 
brother-in-law,  (it  was  simple  enough,  once  the  tale  was  told),  and 
Monica  in  her  turn  will  confide  in  him  the  curious  turn  which 
Fortune's  wheel  has  also  brought  to  her. 
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He  will  feel  a  passing  blush  of  shame  when  Daisy  Scbofield's 
name  arises  between  them,  and  he  learns  the  part  that  Daisy  has 
played  in  the  drama  of  his  love ;  but  he  is  still,  as  ever,  so  absorbed 
in  the  one  great  passion  of  his  life  that  I  fear  he  has  not  the 
attention  he  should  have  for  other  matters. 

Monica  will  lead  him  with  a  silken  thread. 

Well  for  him  that  she  will.  His  devotion  to  his  noble  wife 
will  be  the  first  step  towards  higher  things,  and  she  who  has  so 
lately  herself  learned,  will  have  a  pupil  in  the  lessons  of  life. 

Dorrien's  last  words  as  the  two  rose  from  the  bank,  whereon 
the  trees  were  now  casting  their  lengthened  shadows,  were  these — 

'  This  hour  has  made  amends  for  all/ 


THE  END. 
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II. 

Two  months  of  summer  were  still  left  when  the  Armada  made 
its  second  start  out  of  Corunna  on  Friday,  July  22,  with 
fresh  heart  and  better  provision.  On  the  23rd  the  last  vessel 
in  the  fleet  had  passed  Cape  Ortegal,  and  the  wind,  as  if 
to  make  amends  for  past  persecution,  blew  fair  and  moderate 
from  the  south.  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  the  galleons 
swept  easily  along  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  on  the  Mon- 
day night,  the  25th,  the  Duke  found  himself  with  all  his  flock 
about  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel.  Tuesday 
broke  calm  and  cloudy,  with  a  draft  of  northerly  air.  Heavy 
showers  fell.  One  of  the  galleys  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  was 
obliged  to  go  home.  On  Wednesday  the  wind  had  backed  to 
the  west,  and  rose  into  a  gale,  blowing  hard  with  a  high  sea. 
The  waves  broke  into  the  stem  galleries  of  the  galleons,  and 
the  fleet  was  hove  to.  On  Friday  the  storm  was  over,  but  there 
was  still  a  long,  heavy  roll.  The  ships  were  unmanageable,  and 
from  the  maintop  of  the  San  Martin  forty  sail  were  again  not  to  be 
seen.  The  galleys,  finding  that  in  such  water  they  were  Uke  to 
be  swamped,  had  made  away  for  the  coast  of  France ;  the  Santa 
Afla,  the  Capitana  of  the  Biscay  squadron,  had  disappeared  com- 
pletely, and  was  supposed  to  have  been  sunk.  She  had  in  fact  lost 
her  reckoning,  and  at  last  found  her  way  into  Havre.  The  rest 
of  the  missing  ships  proved  only  to  be  a  few  miles  ahead.  After  a 
slight  flutter,  the  Armada,  shorn  of  its  galleys  and  the  Samia  Afia^ 
was  again  complete,  and  with  the  sky  clearing  from  south-west,  went 
on  upon  its  way.  As  yet  they  had  seen  nothing — not  a  sail  or  a 
boat;  but  being  on  the  enemy's  coast  they  put  themselves  into  fight- 
ing order.  They  were  in  three  divisions.  The  Duke  was  in  the 
centre  with  the  main  battle.  Alonzo  de  Leyva  led  the  advance 
as  the  post  of  honour.    The  rear  was  under  Martinez  de  Becalde, 
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the  formation  being  like  an  oblique  crescent,  or  like  the  mocm 
when  it  lies  on  its  back,  De  Leyva  and  Recalde  being  at  the  two 
horns. 

In  this  order  they  sailed  slowly  on  through  the  day,  still  with 
nothing  in  sight,  but  knowing  by  observation  and  soundings  that 
they  were  coming  up  to  land.     The  sun  on  Friday,  at  noon,  gava 
them  50  degrees,  and  the  lead  56  fathoms.     At  four  in  the  after- 
noon the  grey  ridge  of  the  lizard  rose  above  the  sea  three  league? 
off.    They  were  now  in  sight  of  the  den  of  the  dragon  which  thej 
were  to  come  to  slay,  and  Medina  Sidonia  ran  up  to  his  masthead 
a  special  flag  of  his  own,  which  had  been  embroidered   for  the 
occasion — Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  Our  Lady  and  the  Magdalen 
on  either  side  of  Him.    As  the  folds  unrolled  in  the   breeze, 
each  ship  in  the  fleet  fired  a  broadside,   and  the  ships'  com- 
panies gathered  and  knelt  on  the  deck  to  give  thanks   to  the 
Almighty, 

That  evening  the  Duke  despatched  the  last  letter  to  the  King^ 
which  for  a  month  he  had  leisure  to  write.     So  far,  he  said,  the 
enemy  had  not  shown  himself,  but  he  was  going  forward  in  the 
dark;    no   word   had  come  from  Parma;    before  him  was  only 
the  silent  sea,  and  the  long  line  of  the  Cornish  coast,  marked  at 
intervals  by  columns  of  smoke  which  he  knew  to  be  alarm  beacons. 
The  sea  that  was  so  silent  would  soon  be  noisy  enough.      With  a 
presentiment  of  danger,  the  Duke  told  the  King  that  he  mnst  so 
far  disregard  his  orders,  that  until  Parma  had  communicated  with 
him  he  proposed  to  halt  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  to  go  no  fnrther. 
Sail  was   taken   in  that  night.      On  the   Saturday  morning  a 
despatch  boat  was  sent  away  with  the  letter  to  the  King,  and  the 
fleet  crept  on  slowly  and  cautiously.     They  had  hoped  to  fall  in 
with  a  fishing-smack,  but  none  were  to  be  discovered ;  nor  was 
it  till  Saturday  night,  or  rather  at  one  o'clock  on  the  Snnday 
morning,  that  they  were  able  to  gather  any  information  at  aU. 
At  that  hour,  and  not  before,  a  pinnace  that  had  gone  out  for 
information  came  back  with  four  Falmouth  fishermen  who  had 
been  fallen  in  with  at  sea.    From  them  the  Duke  and  the  admirals 
learnt  that  Drake  and  Howard  had  come  out  on  the  Saturday 
morning  from  Plymouth  harbour,  and  were  lying  in  the  Sound, 
or  outside  it,   waiting  for   them.      The  burning   beacons    had 
brought  notice  on  the  Friday  evening  that  the  Armada  was  in 
sight,    and   the   English   had   instantly   got   under   way.      The 
Spanish  records  and  diaries  say  distinctly  that  from  these  fisher- 
men they  had  gathered  their  first  and   only  knowledge  of  the 
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English  movements.  The  charge  afterwards  brought  against 
the  Duke,  therefore,  that  he  had  learnt  that  Plymouth  was 
undefended,  that  Oquendo  and  Recalde  urged  him  to  go  in  and 
take  it,  and  that  he  refused  and  lost  the  opportunity,  is  proved  to 
be  without  foundation.  Very  likely  a  council  of  admirals  did  advise 
that  Plymouth  should  be  attacked  if  they  found  Howard  and 
Drake  still  in  the  Sound,  for  in  the  narrow  space  the  ships 
would  be  close  together,  and  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  superior  strength  in  small  arms  and  musketry  would 
be  able  to  assert  themselves.  Medina  Sidonia  may  have  agreed, 
for  all  that  any  one  can  say  to  the  contrary,  but  the  opportunity 
was  never  allowed  him.  The  English  fleet  was  already  outside,  and 
the  Duke  could  not  enter  till  he  had  fought  an  action. 

An  hour  after  midnight,  on  Saturday,  the  Falmouth  boatmen 
gave  their  information.  Four  hours  later,  directly  off  Bamhead, 
the  two  fleets  were  engaged.  The  air  through  the  night  had 
been  light  from  the  west.  The  water  was  smooth.  At  five 
o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning,  July  31,  eleven  large  vessels 
were  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  San  Martin  three  miles  to 
leeward,  just  off  the  Mewstone,  manoeuvring  to  recover  the 
wind,  which  was  beginning  to  freshen.  Forty  others  were  counted 
between  the  Armada  and  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  Sound. 
The  squadron  first  seen  consisted  of  the  Queen's  ships  under 
Lord  Howard ;  the  others  were  Drake  and  the  privateers.  The 
breeze  rose  rapidly.  The  Duke  flew  the  consecrated  standard, 
and  signalled  to  the  whole  fleet  to  brace  round  their  yards  and 
hold  the  wind  between  the  two  English  divisions.  Howard,  how- 
ever, with  apparent  ease,  went  on  to  windward  and  joined  Drake ; 
both  of  them  then  stood  out  to  sea  behind  the  whole  Armada, 
firing  heavily  into  Eecalde  and  the  rearward  Spanish  squadron  as 
they  passed.  Eecalde  tried  hard  to  close,  but  Sir  John  Hawkins 
had  introduced  new  lines  into  the  construction  of  the  English 
ships.  The  high  castles  at  poop  and  stem  had  been  reduced,  the 
length  increased,  the  beam  diminished.  They  could  sail  perhaps 
within  five  points  of  the  wind.  They  showed  powers,  at  any  rate, 
entirely  new  to  Eecalde,  for  they  seemed  to  be  able  to  keep  at  any 
distance  which  they  pleased  from  him.  They  did  not  try  to 
break  his  line  or  capture  detached  vessels.  With  their  heavy 
guns,  which  he  found  to  his  cost  to  be  of  weightier  metal,  and  to 
carry  farther  than  his  own,  they  poured  their  broadsides  into  him 
at  their  leisure,  and  he  could  make  no  tolerable  reply.  Alonzo  de 
Leyva  and  Oquendo,  seeing  that  Eecalde  was  suffering  severely, 
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went  to  his  assistance,  but  only  to  experience  themselves  the 
effects  of  this  novel  method  of  naval  combat  and  naval  construction. 
To  fight  at  a  distance  was  contrary  to  Spanish  custom,  and  was 
not  held  worthy  of  honourable  men.  But  it  was  effective ;  it  was 
perplexing,  it  was  deadly.  The  engagement  lasted  on  these  con- 
ditions through  the  whole  Sunday  forenoon.  The  officers  of 
the  Armada  did  all  that  gallant  men  could  achieve.  They  refused 
to  recognise  where  the  English  superiority  lay  till  it  was  forced 
upon  them  by  torn  rigging  and  shattered  hulls.  Recalde's  own 
ship  fired  a  hundred  and  twenty  shot,  and  it  was  thought  a  great 
thing.  But  the  English  had  fired  five  to  the  Spanish  one,  and 
the  effect  was  the  greater  because,  as  in  Rodney's  action  at 
Dominica,  the  galleons  were  crowded  with  troops,  among  whom 
shot  and  splinter  had  worked  havoc.  The  Castilians  and  Bis- 
cayans  were  brave  enough ;  there  were  no  braver  men  in  the 
world ;  but  they  were  in  a  position  where  courage  was  of  no  use  to 
them.  They  were  perplexed  and  disturbed ;  and  an  officer  present 
who  describes  the  scene  observes  that  '  este  dia  mostraronse  de 
nuestra  Armada  algunos  officiales  medrosos' — this  day  some  of 
the  authorities  of  our  fleet  showed  cowardice.  The  alliision  was 
perhaps  to  the  Duke,  who  had  looked  on  and  done  nothing. 

No  prizes  were  taken.  Drake  and  Howard  understood  their 
business  too  well  to  waste  life  upon  single  captures.  Their  purpose 
was  to  harass,  shatter,  and  weaken  the  entire  Armada,  as  oppor- 
tunity might  offer,  with  the  least  damage  to  themselves,  till  shot 
and  weather,  and  the  casualties  Ukely  to  occur  under  such  con- 
ditions, had  reduced  the  fleets  to  something  nearer  to  an  equality. 
Tactics  so  novel  perplexed  the  Spaniards.  They  had  looked  for 
difficulties,  but  they  had  counted  with  certainty  on  success  if  they 
could  force  the  English  into  a  general  engagement.  No  wonder 
that  they  were  unpleasantly  startled  at  the  result  of  the  first 
experiment. 

The  action,  if  such  it  could  be  called  when  the  Armada  had  been 
but  a  helpless  target  to  the  EngUsh  guns,  lasted  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  The  south-west  wind  was  blowing  up,  and  the  sea  was 
rising.  The  two  fleets  had  by  that  time  driven  past  the  opening 
into  the  Sound.  The  Duke  could  not  have  gone  in  if  he  had 
tried,  nor  could  De  Leyva  himself,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
advised  him  to  try ;  so,  finding  that  he  could  do  nothing,  and  was 
only  throwing  away  life,  he  signalled  from  the  8wti  Martin  to 
bear  away  up  Channel.  The  misfortimes  of  the  day,  however, 
were  not  yet  over.    The  Spanish  squadrons  endeavoured  to  resume 
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their  proper  positions,  De  Leyva  leading  and  Recalde  covering  the 
rear.      The   English  followed   leisurely,  two  miles  behind,  and 
Becalde's  vessel  had  suffered  so  much  in  the  engagement  that  she 
was  observed  to  be  dropping  back,  and  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
left  alone  and  overtaken.     Pedro  de  Valdez,  in  the  Capitana  of 
the  Andalusian  squadron,  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  fleet, 
observing  his  old  comrade  in  difficulties,  bore  up  to  help  him. 
After  such  a  day,  the  men,  perhaps,  were  all  of  them  disturbed, 
and  likely  to  make  mistakes  in  difficult  manoeuvres.     In  turning, 
the  Capitana  came  into  collision  with  the  Santa  Catalina  and 
broke  her  bowsprit;   the    fore-topmast  followed,  and  the  ship 
became  an  unmanageable  wreck.     She  had  five  hundred  men  on 
board,  besides  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  which  had  been 
sent  for  the  use  of  the  fleet.     To  desert  such  a  vessel,  and  desert 
along  with  it  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  expedition,  on  the 
first  disaster,  would  be  an  act  of  cowardice  and  dishonour  not  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  Spanish  nobleman.     But  night  was  coming 
on.     To  bear  up  was  to  risk  a  renewal  of  the  fighting,  for  which 
the  Duke  had  no  stomach.     He  bore  Don  Pedro  a  grudge  for 
having  opposed  him  at  Corunna,  when  he  had  desired  to  give 
up  the  expedition ;  Diego  Florez,  his  adviser,  had  also  his  dislike 
for  Don  Pedro,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  the  signal 
was  made  that  the  fleet  was  not  to  stop,  and  that  Don  Pedro  was 
to  be  left  to  his  fate.     De  Leyva  and  Oquendo,  unable  to  believe 
the  order  to  be  serious,  hastened  on  board  the  San  Martin  to 
protest.     The  Duke  hesitated ;  Diego  Florez,  however,  said  that 
to  wait  would  be  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  by  Diego 
Florez  Philip  had  directed  the  Duke  to  be  guided.     Boats  were  sent 
back  to  bring  off  the  treasure  and  the  crew,  but  in  the  rising  sea 
boats  could  do  nothing.     Don  Pedro  was  deserted,  overtaken,  and 
of  course   captured,  after  a  gallant  resistance.      The  ship  was 
carried  into  Dartmouth,  and  proved  a  valuable  prize.     Besides  the 
money,  there  was  found  a  precious   store  of  powder,  which  the 
English  sorely  needed.     Among  other  articles  was  a  chest  of  swords, 
richly  mounted,  which  the  Duke  was  taking  over  to  be  presented 
to  the  English  Catholic  peers.     Don  Pedro  himself  was  treated 
with  the  high  courtesy  which  he  deserved,  to  be  ransomed  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  and  was  spared  the  ignominy  of  further  service 
under  his  extraordinary  commander-in-chief. 

The  loss  of  Don  Pedro  was  not  the  last,  and  not  the  worst, 
calamity  of  the  night.  Soon  after  dark  the  air  was  shaken  and 
the  sky  was  lighted  by  an  explosion  in  the  centre  of  the  Spanish 
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fleet.  Oquendo's  ship,  Ov/r  Lady  of  the  Rose,  was  blown  np,  and 
two  hundred  men,  dead  and  wounded,  were  hurled  into  the  sea.  The 
wreck  that  was  left  was  seen  to  be  in  a  blaze,  in  which  the  rest  on 
board  were  like  to  perish.  Oquendo  himself  was  absent.  Some 
said  it  was  an  accident,  others  that  it  had  been  done  by  an  Eng- 
lishman in  disguise,  others  that  there  had  been  some  quarrel,  and 
that  one  of  the  parties  in  a  rage  had  flung  a  match  into  the 
magazine  and  sprung  overboard.  This  time  the  Armada  was 
rounded  to;  the  burning  ship  was  covered  by  the  main  body. 
The  money  on  board,  for  each  galleon  had  its  own  treasury,  was 
taken  out  with  the  survivors  of  the  crew,  the  huU  was  then  aban- 
doned to  the  English.  A  few  casks  of  stores  were  still  found  in 
her  hold  which  had  escaped  destruction.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
sank. 

From  the  day  on  which  it  sailed  the  fleet  had  been  pursued 
by  misfortune.     Two  such  disasters  following  on  the  unexpected 
and   startling  features   of  the  first   engagement  struck .  a  chill 
through  the  whole  force.     The  officers  had  lost  confidence  in  a 
commander-in-chief  whom  they  had  ill  Uked  firom  the  first.    The 
national  honour  was  supposed  to  be  touched  by  the  desertion  of 
Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  was  universally  loved  and  respected.     The 
Duke  was  suspected  to  be  no  better  than  a  poltroon.     The  next, 
morning,   August  1,  broke  heavily.     The  wind  was   gone,   and 
the   galleons  were   rolling  in  the   swell.     The  enemy  was  hull 
down  behind  them,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  repairing  damages, 
knotting  broken  ropes,  and  nailing  sheets  of  lead  over  the  shot 
holes.     Eecalde*s  ship  had  suffered  so  much  that  the  disposition 
of  the  squadrons  was  altered.     De  Leyva  took  charge  of  the  rear 
in  the  Rata  Coronada,  where  the  danger  was  greatest.     Don 
Martinez  was  passed  forward  into  the  advance,  where  he  could 
attend  to  his  hurts  out  of  harm's  way.   The  Duke  in  sour  humour 
found  feult  all  round,  as  incompetent  commanders  are  apt  to  do. 
Orders  were  issued  that  each  ship  should  keep  a  position  defi- 
nitely laid  down ;  and  any  captain  found  out  of  his  place  was  to  be 
immediately  hanged.     Men  will  endure  much  from  leaders  whom 
they  trust.     Severity  at  such  a  moment  was  resented  as  ill-timed 
and  undeserved.  The  day  passed  without  incident.  With  the  sunset 
the  sea  fell  smooth,  and  not  an  air  was  stirring.     The  English 
fleet  had  come  up,  but  was  still  a  league  behind.    Both  fleets 
were  then   off  Portland.     An   hour  after  midnight  De  Leyva, 
Oquendo,  and   Recalde,   burning  with   shame  and  indignation, 
came  on  board  the  San  Martin,  woke  the  Duke  out  of  his  sleep, 
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and  told  tdm  that  now  was  the  time  for  him  to  repair  his  credit. 
By  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  the  English  ships  could  be  seen 
drifted  apart  with  the  tide,  and  deprived  in  the  breathless  calm 
of  their  superior  advantages.  The  galeasses,  with  their  oars, 
should  be  sent  out  instantly  to  attack  single  vessels.  The  dawn 
it  was  likely  would  bring  a  breeze  from  the  east,  when  the 
galleons  could  gather  way  and  support  them.  The  Duke  roused 
himself.  Oquendo  himself  carried  the  orders  to  the  captain  of 
the  galeasses,  Don  Hugo  de  Monpada.  The  galeasses  prepared 
for  action.  The  easterly  air  came  up  as  was  expected,  and  with 
the  first  clear  light  Howard  was  seen  dead  to  leeward  standing  in 
for  the  land,  and  endeavouring,  as  he  had  done  at  Plymouth,  to  re- 
cover the  weather-gage.  The  galeasses  proved  of  small  service  after 
all,  for  the  wind  was  soon  too  fresh ;  and  they  were  useless.  They 
could  do  nothing  except  in  a  calm.  But  the  San  Martin  and  her 
leading  consorts  bore  down  with  all  sail  set.  Howard  being  near  the 
shore,  had  to  tack  and  stand  ofiF  to  sea.  He  had  thus  to  pass  out 
through  the  centre  of  the  whole  Spanish  fleet.  The  ships  becfime 
intermixed,  the  Ark  Raleigh  was  surrounded  with  enemies,  and 
every  Spanish  captain's  heart  was  bounding  with  the  hope  of  board- 
ing her.  If  they  could  once  grapple  they  were  justly  confident  in 
the  numbers  and  courage  of  their  men.  So  near  the  chances 
were  at  one  moment,  that  Martin  de  Bretandona,  the  Levantine 
admiral,  might  have  closed  with  one  of  the  largest  of  the  English 
ships  '  if  he  could  have  been  contented  with  less  than  the  admiral.' 
But  the  wind  freshened  up  with  the  day,  and  Don  Martin  and  his 
friends  saw  vessels  handled  in  a  style  which  they  had  never  seen 
before.  It  has  been  often  confidently  urged,  as  a  reason  for 
reducing  the  naval  estimates,  that  Howard*s  fleet  was  manned  by 
volunteers,  and  not  by  professional  seamen.  It  is  true  that  the 
English  crews  were  not  composed  of  men  who  were  in  the  perma- 
nent service  of  the  Crown,  but  never  in  the  history  of  the  country 
were  a  body  of  sailors  gathered  together  more  experienced  in 
sailing  ships  and  fighting  them.  They  were  the  rovers  of  the 
ocean.  To  navigate  the  wildest  seas,  to  fight  Spaniards  whoever 
they  could  meet  them,  had  for  thirty  years  been  their  occupa- 
tion and  their  glory.  Tacking,  wearing,  backing  their  canvas 
where  there  was  no  room  to  turn,  they  baffled  every  attack  by 
the  swiftness  of  their  movements,  and  cleared  their  way  out  of 
the  throng.  Once  more  they  drew  away  to  windward,  took  at 
their  leisure  such  positions  as  suited  them,  and,  themselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  feeble  Spanish  artillery,  fired  into  the  galleons 
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with  their  long  heavy  guns  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

This  day  the  Duke  personally  behaved  well.     The  San  Jfartin 

was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  received  fifty  shots  in  her 

hull.    The  famous  standard  was  cut  in  two.     The  leaks  were  so 

many  and  so  formidable  that  the  divers  were  again  at  work  all 

night  plugging  and  stopping  the  holes.     But  the  result  was  to 

show  him,  and  to  show  them  all,  that  the  English  ships  were 

superior  to  theirs  in  speed  and  power  and  weight  of  artillery,  and 

that  to  board  them  against  their  will  was    entirely  hopeless. 

Another  observation  some  of  them  made  which  was  characteristic 

of  the  age.     The  galleons  which  had  no  gentlemen  on  board  had 

been  observed  to  hold  off  and  keep  out  of  range.      In  the  evening 

the  wind  fell.     With  the  last  of  it,  Howard  and  Drake  bore  avaj 

and  left  them,  as,  with  the  calm,  the  galeasses  might  again  be 

dangerous.      Wednesday  was  breathless.     The  English  wanted 

powder  besides,  having  used  what  they  had  ft-eely ;  and  they  were 

forced  to  wait  for  fresh  supplies,  which  came  up  in  the  course 

of  the  afternoon.     The  Duke,  as  has  been  seen,  was  superstitions. 

So  far  the  nuns'  and  the  hermits'  visions  had  not  been  realised,  but, 

perhaps,  his  past  ill-success  had  been  sent  only  as  a  trial  of  his  faith. 

The  4th  of  August,  Thursday,  was  St.  Dominic's  Day.    The 

house  of  Guzman  de  Silva  claimed  St.  Dominic  as  a  member  of 

their  family ;  and  St.  Dominic,  the  Duke  was  assured,  would  now 

lend    a  hand  to  his  suffering   kinsman.     The  Isle    of  Wight, 

where  he   had  announced  to  Philip  that  he  intended  to  stop, 

was  now  under  his  lee.     Once  anchored  in  St.  Helen's  Eoad  he 

would  have  the  Armada  in  a  safe  shelter,  where,  if  the  English  chose 

to  attack  him,  they  must  come  to  closer  quarters,  as  there  wonJd 

not  be  sea  room  for  the  manoeuvres  which  had  been  so  disastrous 

to  him;*  he  could  land  ten  thousand  men  and  take  the  island; 

and,  perplexed,  agitated,  and  harassed  by  the  unexpected  course 

which  events  had  taken  with  him,  he  probably  still  intended  to  ^ci 

on  this  resolution,  which  was  the  wisest  which  he  could  have  formed. 

He  would  probably  have  another  action  to  fight  before  he  could  g^^ 

in,  but  with  St.  Dominic's  help  he  might  this  time  have  better 

fortune. 

*  The  Duke*8  intention  of  stopping  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  expressed  by  bim 
as  clearly  as  possible.  Writing  on  July  30  to  the  King,  he  said  he  must  advance 
*  poco  a  poco  con  toda  el  Armada  junta  en  mis  escuadrones  hasta  isla  D'Wich  y  «<' 
^(uar  adelante  hasta  tener  aviso  del  Duque  de  Parma.  Porque  si  yo  saliese  de 
alii  con  esta,  la  costa  de  Flandes  no  habiendo  en  toda  ella  puerto  ni  abiigo 
ninguno  para  estas  naves,  con  el  primer  temporal  que  les  diese  los  echaria  i  los 
banoos,  donde  sin  ningun  remedio  se  habrian  de  perder ;  y  por  ezcusar  este 
peligro  tan  evidente,  me  ha  parecido  no  pasar  adelante  de  aquella  isla  hasta 
saber  lo  que  el  Duque  haoe,*  etc. — Duro»  vol.  ii.,  p.  221. 
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Howard  and  Drake  seemed  willing  to  give  St.  Dominic  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  what  he  could  do.  They  had  received  their 
powder.  They  had  been  reinforced  by  a  few  privateers  who  had 
come  out  from  the  Needles,  and  they  showed  a  disposition  to 
engage  at  a  nearer  distance  than  they  had  hitherto  ventured. 
They  were  so  far  at  a  disadvantage  that  the  wind  was  light,  but, 
using  what  there  was  of  it,  the  Ark  Raleigh  led  straight  down  on 
the  San  Martin^  ranged  alongside,  and  opened  a  furious  fire  from 
her  lower  ports,  and,  as  it  appeared  to  the  Spaniards,  with  heavier 
guns  than  she  had  used  in  the  previous  actions.  Again  the 
San  Martin  was  badly  cut  up.  Many  of  her  men  were  killed 
and  more  were  wounded.  Seeing  her  hard  pressed,  Eecalde  and 
Oquendo  came  to  the  Duke's  support.  Oquendo  drove  his  own 
ship  between  the  Ark  and  the  San  Martin,  receiving  the  broad- 
side intended  for  her,  and  apparently  causing  some  confusion  on 
board  the  Ark  by  a  shot  of  his  own.  At  this  moment  the  wind 
dropped  altogether.  Some  eddy  of  the  tide  carried  ofif  the  other 
English  ships,  leaving  Howard  surrounded  once  more  by  the 
enemy  and  in  worse  difficulties  than  in  the  fight  oflf  Portland. 
Three  large  galleons  were  close  on  board  of  him  with  Oquendo, 
the  boldest  officer  of  the  Armada,  in  one  of  them.  Eleven  boats, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  Spaniards,  dropped  over  the  Ark's  side. 
Hundreds  of  men  sprang  into  them,  seized  their  oars,  and  took 
the  Ark  in  tow,  careless  of  the  storm  of  musketry  which  was 
rattling  upon  them.  She  was  already  moving  when  the  breeze 
rose  again.  Her  sails  filled  and  she  flew  away,  dragging  her 
own  boats,  and  leaving  behind  the  swiftest  of  the  pursuing 
galleons  as  if  they  were  at  anchor.* 

Again  the  experience  was  the  same.  St.  Dominic  had  been 
deaf  or  impotent,  and  a  long  day  of  fighting  at  disadvantage 
ended  as  usual.  The  ammunition  of  the  Armada,  which  the 
Duke  knew  from  the  first  to  be  insufficient,  was  giving  out 
under  the  unprecedented  demands  upon  it.  Had  he  been  wise 
he  would  still  have  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  force  his  way 
into  St.  Helen's.  His  strength  was  not  very  much  reduced. 
Though  the  loss  of  life  had  been  considerable,  Pedro  de  Valdez's 
ship  was  the  only  one  which  had  been  taken.  To  prevent 
him  from  entering  the  Solent  the  English  must  have  closed 
with  him,  which  they  still  hesitated  to  do,  as  they  could  not 

*  '  Se  fu£  saliendo  con  tanta  velocidad  que  el  galeon  San  Juan  de  Fernando  y 
otro  ligerteimo,  con  ser  los  mas  veleros  de  la  Armada,  que  le  fu6ron  dando  ca^a, 
en  oomparacion  se  quedaron  surtoe.' 

VOL.  XVm.  NO.  CVIII.  Q  Q 
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now  tell  how  much  hurt  they  had  inflicted.     The  Duke  had  still 
this  single  chance  of  recovering  his  credit.     He  might  have  gone 
in.     Had  he  done  it,  he  might  have  taken  the  island,  have  even 
taken  Portsmouth  or  Southampton  ;  at  all  events,  he  vrould  have 
placed  the  Armada  in  a  position  out  of  which  it  would  have  been 
extremely  diflBcult  to  dislodge  it.     But  the  unfortunate  man  had 
lost  his  head.     He   hated  his   work.     He   determined    to   look 
neither  right  nor  left,  but  stick  to  Philip*8  own  instructions,  go  on 
to  the  Straits  of  Dover  as  he  had  been  told  to  do,  send  Parma 
notice  of  his  arrival,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fete.     He  despatched  a 
messenger  to  tell  the  Prince  to  expect  him  and  to  have  his  army 
embarked  ready  to  cross  on  the  instant  of  his  arrival.      He  asked 
for   a  supply  of    fly-boats,  gunboats  worked    with    oars,   which 
Parma  could  not  send  him,  and  for  ammunition  of  which  the  Prince 
had  none  to  dispose,  expecting  rather  to  be  himself  furnished 
from  the  fleet.     Then,  taking  the  worst  resolution  possible,  and 
going  forward  to  inevitable  ruin,  he  signalled  to  his  flock  to  follow 
him  and  pursued  his  way  up  Channel,  followed  by  the  English  as 
before. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  once  passed,  the  worst  danger  to  England  was 
over.  Lord  Henry  Seymour's  squadron  was  in  the  Downs.  Howard 
and  Drake  would  soon  join  hands  with  him,  and  they  could  then 
concert  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

The  Armada  drifted  on  before  a   light   west  wind    through 
Thursday  night,  all  Friday,  and  till  Saturday  afternoon.     They 
were  then  at  Calais  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  roads.     Like  a 
shadow  which  they  could  not  shake  oflF,  the  English  clung  to 
them  behind.      As   they  anchored,   the  English  anchored  also, 
a   mile  and  a  half  astern,   as  if  the  infernal  devils,  esta  ende- 
rrumiada  geTde,  had  known  what   the  Duke  was   going   to   do. 
Philip's  advice  had  been  to  avoid  the  French  coast,  to  keep  the 
other  side,  and  to  bring  up  behind  the  North  Foreland.     The 
Duke,   like   Sancho,    in   the   night   adventure   with   the  fulling 
hammers,  was  flying  for  safety  under  the  skirts  of  Parma's  coat, 
and  thought  that  the  nearer  he  could  be  to  him  the  better  it 
would  be.     He  had  thus  brought  his  charge  to  the  most  dangerous 
roadstead  in  the  Channel,  with  an  enemy  close  to  him  who  had 
less  cause  to  fear  the  weather  than  he,  and  almost  within  gun- 
shot of  the  French  shore,  when  he  did  not  know  whether  France 
was  friend  or  foe.     For  the  moment  he  thought  himself  secure. 
The  wind  was  oflf  the  land.     He  looked  to  see  the  Prince  of  Parma 
and  his  boats  coming  out  of  Dunkirk  at  latest  on  the  Monday 
morning.     The  French  Governor  came  ofi*  to  call  before  dark, 
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expressed  his  surprise  to  see  him  in  a  position  where  a  shift  of 
weather  might  be  inconvenient,  but  oflFered  him  meanwhile  the 
hospitalities  of  the  port.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  August  7,  the 
purveyor  of  the  fleet  went  on  shore  to  buy  vegetables.  The  men 
were  employed  cleaning  up  the  guns  and  setting  the  ships  in  order 
after  the  confusion  of  the  past  week,  and  so  much  work  had  to  be 
done  that  the  daily  rations  were  not  served  out  and  the  Sunday 
holy  day  was  a  harassed  fast.  As  the  day  wore  on  messengers 
came  in  from  Parma.  His  transports  were  lying  in  Dunkirk,  but 
nothing  was  ready,  and  the  troops  could  not  be  embarked  for  a 
fortnight.  He  was  himself  at  Bruges,  but  promised  to  hurry 
down  to  the  port  and  to  use  all  possible  expedition.  This  was 
not  consoling  intelligence.  In  the  uncertain  weather  the  Calais 
roadstead  was  no  place  to  linger  in  ;  and  the  Duke's  anxieties  were 
not  diminished  when  the  English  squadron  of  the  Downs  under 
Seymour  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  sailed  in  and  anchored  with  their 
consorts.  Hawkins — Achines  they  called  him — was  an  object  of 
peculiar  terror  to  the  Spaniards  from  his  exploits  in  the  West 
Indies.  Next  to  Drake,  or  The  Dragon,  he  was  more  feared 
than  any  other  English  seaman.  The  galleons  were  riding 
with  two  anchors  on  account  of  the  tide.  An  English  pin- 
nace, carrying  a  light  gun,  ran  down  in  the  afternoon,  sailed 
up  to  the  San  Martin,  lodged  a  couple  of  shots  in  her  hull, 
and  went  oflF  again.  Hugo  de  Monjada  sent  a  ball  after  her  from 
the  Capitana  galeass  which  cut  a  hole  in  her  topsail,  but  she  flew 
lightly  away.  The  Spanish  officers  could  not  refuse  their  admira- 
tion for  such  airy  impertinence. 

If  the  Duke  was  uneasy  the  English  commanders  did  not  mean 
to  give  him  time  to  recover  himself.  Calais  Soads  might  be  an 
awkward  anchorage,  but  the  weather  might  settle.  August  weather 
in  the  Channel  often  did  settle.  There  had  been  a  week  of  fighting 
and  the  Armada  had  got  the  worst  of  it,  but  still  there  it  was,  to 
outward  appearance,  not  much  damaged  and  within  touch  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  The  backward  state  of  Parma's  preparations 
was  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  the  English  commanders.  Any 
morning  he  might  be  looked  for,  issuing  out  of  Dunkirk  with  his 
fleet  of  gunboats,  his  army  on  board  his  barges,  and  making  his 
way  across  the  straits  with  the  Armada  to  protect  him.  That 
Simday  evening  Howard,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Seymour,  and  Martin 
Frobisher  held  a  consultation  in  the  Ark's  main  cabin.  The 
course  which  they  intended  to  follow  had  probably  been  resolved 
on  generally  when  Howard  anchored  so  near  the  enemy  on  the 

Q  Q  2 
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previous  evening,  and  the  meeting  must  have  been  only  to 
arrange  the  method  and  moment  of  action.  After  nightfall,  the 
flood  tide  would  be  running  strong  along  the  coast,  and  an  inter- 
mittent but  rising  wind  was  coming  up  from  the  west.  The  Duke, 
as  he  restlessly  paced  his  deck,  observed  lights  moving  soon  after 
dark  among  the  English  vessels.  He  expected  mischief  of  some 
kind  and  had  ordered  a  strict  look-out.  About  midnight  eight 
large  hulks  were  seen  coming  slowly  down  with  tide  and  wind. 
Spars,  ropes,  and  sails  had  been 'steeped  in  pitch,  and  as  they 
approached  nearer  they  burst  out  into  flame  and  smoke.  Straight 
on  they  came,  for  they  had  crews  on  board  to  direct  the  course, 
who  only  retreated  to  their  boats  when  it  was  impossible  to  remain 
longer.  The  Spaniards,  already  agitated  by  the  strange  tricks  of 
their  English  foes,  imagined  that  the  fire-ships  were  floating  mines 
like  those  which  had  blown  to  pieces  so  many  thousands  of  men  at 
the  bridge  at  Antwerp.  The  Duke,  instead  of  sending  launches  to 
tow  them  clear,  fired  a  signal  for  the  whole  fleet  to  get  instantly 
under  way.  In  the  hurry  and  alarm,  and  with  two  anchors 
down,  they  had  no  time  to  weigh.  They  cut  their  cables,  leaving 
buoys  by  which  to  recover  them  at  daylight,  and  stood  out  into 
the  Channel,  congratulating  themselves  for  the  moment  at  having 
skilfully  and  successfully  avoided  a  threatening  danger.  Medina 
Sidonia's  intention  had  been  to  bring  up  again  outside.  He 
himself  let  go  an  anchor  two  miles  off,  and  the  best-appointed 
galleons  followed  his  example.  The  main  body,  unfortunately,  had 
been  sent  to  sea  so  ill-provided  that  their  third  anchors,  where 
they  had  any,  were  stowed  away  below  and  could  not  be  brought 
up  in  time.  Thus,  when  day  dawned,  the  Duke  found  himself 
with  less  than  half  his  force  about  him.  The  rest  had  drifted 
away  on  the  tide  and  were  six  miles  to  leeward.  The  purpose  of 
his  enemy's  ^  traicion,'  treason,  as  the  Spaniards  regarded  it,  was 
now  apparent.  The  San  Martin^  and  the  vessels  which  remained 
with  her,  hoisted  anchor  and  signalled  to  return  to  the  roadstead. 
Seventy  of  the  Duke's  ships  were  far  away,  unable  to  obey  if  they 
had  tried.  The  wind  had  drawn  into  the  north-west ;  they  were 
driving  seemingly  on  the  fatal  banks,  and  when  the  Duke  proposed 
to  go  after  them  the  pilots  told  him  that  if  he  did  they  would 
probably  be  all  lost  together. 

The  spectacle  on  the  shore  was  yet  more  dispiriting.  The 
Cwpitana  galeass,  in  clearing  out  from  the  fire-ships,  had  fouled 
the  cable  of  another  vessel.  Mon9ada,  who  commanded  her, 
knew  as  little  of  seamanship  as  his  commander-in-chief.  Her 
helm  was  jammed.      An  English   crew  with  two  hundred  men 
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at  the  oars,  would  have  found  a  way  to  manage  her,  but  with 
galley  slaves  nothing  could  be  done.  She  had  drifted  ashore 
under  the  town,  and  as  the  tide  had  gone  back,  was  lying  on  her 
side  on  the  sands,  defending  herself  desperately  against  the  crews 
of  six  English  ships,  one  of  them  Howard's  ilrfc,  who  were  attacking 
her  in  their  boats.  Monfada  fought  like  a  hero  till  he  was  killed 
by  a  musket  shot,  the  slaves  jumped  overboard,  the  surviving 
sailors  and  soldiers  followed  their  example,  and  the  galeass  was 
taken  and  plundered. 

To  the  Duke  such  a  sight  was  sad  enough  ;  but  he  had  little 
time  to  attend  to  it.  While  Howard  was  losing  time  over  the  galeass, 
Drake  and  Hawkins  had  stooped  on  a  nobler  quarry.  The  great 
fleet  was  parted ;  forty  ships  alone  were  present  to  defend  the  con- 
secrated banner  of  Castile  which  was  flying  from  the  mainmast  of 
the  San  Martin,  Forty  only,  and  no  more,  were  engaged  in 
the  battle  which  stripped  Spain  of  her  supremacy  at  sea.  But  in 
those  forty  were  Oquendo,  De  Ley  va,  Recalde,  Bretendona,  all  that 
was  best  and  bravest  in  the  Spanish  service.  The  first  burst  of 
the  storm  fell  on  the  San  Martin  herself.  Drake,  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  no  longer  held  oflf  at  long  range, 
but  closed  up,  yardarm  to  yardarm ;  not  to  make  prizes  of  the  gd- 
leons,  but  to  destroy,  sink,  or  disable  them.  The  force  which  the 
English  brought  into  the  action  was  no  longer  unequal  to  that  of 
the  enemy.  The  air  was  soon  so  full  of  smoke  that  little  could  be 
seen  from  one  ship  of  what  was  passing  in  another  part  of  the  action. 
Each  captain  fought  his  own  vessel  as  he  could,  Medina  giving  no 
orders.  He  who,  till  the  past  few  days,  had  never  heard  a  shot  fired 
in  anger,  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  most  furious  engage- 
ment that  history  had  a  record  of.  He  was  accused  afterwards  of 
having  shown  cowardice.  It  was  said  that  his  cabin  was  stuflfed  with 
woolpacks,  and  that  he  lay  himself  during  the  fight  in  the 
middle  of  them.  It  was  said,  also,  that  he  charged  his  pilot  to 
take  his  ship  where  the  danger  was  least.  If  he  did,  his  pilot 
disobeyed  his  orders,  for  the  San  Martin  was  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  battle.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  flag  which  she 
cfurried  to  the  end  of  it  necessarily  drew  the  heaviest  fire  upon 
her.  The  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  charge  the  Duke  only  with 
the  helpless  incapacity  which  he  had  himself  been  the  first  to 
acknowledge.  Though  the  San  Martin's  timbers  were  of  double 
thickness,  the  shot  at  close  range  went  through  and  through  her 
*  enough  to  shatter  to  pieces  a  rock.'  Her  deck  became  a  slaughter- 
house. Half  her  crew  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  she  would 
have  been  sunk  altogether  had  not  Oquendo  and  De  Leyva  dashed 
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in  and  forced  the  English  to  turn  their  guns  upon  them,  and 
enabled  the  unhappy  Duke  to  crawl  away  and  stop  his  leak« 
again.  This  was  about  noon  ;  and  from  that  time  he  himself  saw 
no  more  till  the  engagement  was  over.  Even  from  his  maintop 
nothing  could  be  made  out  for  the  smoke;  but  the  air  was  shaking 
with  the  roar  of  the  artillery.  The  Spanish  officers  behaved  with 
the  desperate  heroism  which  became  the  countrymen  of  Cortez 
and  Santa  Cruz,  and  never  did  Spanish  soldier  or  seaman  dis- 
tinguish himself  more  than  on  this  tremendous  day.  There  was 
no  flinching,  though  the  blood  was  seen  streaming  out  of  the 
scuppers.  Priests  went  up  and  down  under  the  hottest  fire, 
crucifix  in  hand,  confessing  and  absolving  the  dying.  Not  a  ship 
struck  her  colours.  They  stood  to  their  guns  till  their  powder 
was  all  gone,  and  in  half  the  ships  not  a  round  was  left. 

Happily  for  them,  the  English  were  no  better  furnished; 
their  ammunition  was  all  exhausted  also,  and  the  combat  ended 
from  mere  incai)acity  to  continue  it.  But  the  engagement 
from  the  first  preserved  the  same  character  which  had  been 
seen  in  those  which  had  preceded  it.  The  Spaniards'  courage 
was  useless  to  them.  Their  ships  could  not  turn  or  sail ;  their 
gnns  were  crushed  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  English  ar- 
tillery ;  they  were  out-matched  in  practical  skill,  and,  close  as 
the  ships  were  to  one  another,  they  could  not  once  succeed 
in  fixing  a  grappling-iron  in  an  English  rigging.  Thus,  while 
their  own  losses  were  terrible,  they  could  inflict  but  little  in 
return.  They  had  endured  for  five  hours  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
cannon-shot— and  that  was  all. 

Before  sunset  the  firing  had  ceased ;  the  wind  rose,  the  smoky 
canopy  drifted  away,  and  the  &an  Martin  and  her  comrades  were 
seen  floating,  torn  and  tattered,  caai  sin  poder  hacer  mas  resis- 
teiicia,  almost  powerless  to  resist  longer.  If  the  attack  had 
continued  for  the  two  hours  of  daylight  that  remained,  they 
must  all  have  sunk  or  surrendered.  A  galleon  in  Recalde's 
squadron  had  gone  down  with  all  hands  on  board.  The  San  Philip 
and  the  San  Matteo  were  falling  away  dismasted  and  helpless 
towards  the  Dutch  coast,  where  they  afterwards  went  ashore.  The 
condition  of  the  rest  was  little  better.  The  slaughter  had  been 
appalling  from  the  crowd  of  soldiers  who  were  on  board.  It  had 
pleased  God,  for  they  could  give  no  other  explanation,  that  the 
enemy  ceased  to  fire,  drew  oflf  and  left  them,  to  bring  their 
vessels  to  the  wind,  throw  their  dead  overboard,  and  see  to  the 
hurts  of  the  wounded,  who  were  counted  by  thousands.  They 
were  so  crippled  that  they  could  not  bear  their  canvas,  and  unless 
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they  could  repair  their  damages  swiftly,  the  north-west  wind 
which  was  rapidly  rising  would  drive  them  on  the  banks  above 
Dunkirk.  From  the  day  on  which  they  left  Lisbon  an  inexorable 
fatality  had  pursued  them.  They  had  started  in  an  inflated  belief 
that  they  were  under  the  especial  care  of  the  Almighty;  one 
misfortune  had  trod  on  another's  heel ;  the  central  misfortune 
of  all,  that  they  had  been  commanded  by  a  fool,  had  begun  to 
dawn  on  the  whole  of  them ;  but  the  conviction  came  too  late  to 
be  of  use,  and  only  destroyed  what  was  left  of  discipline.  The 
soldiers,  finding  that  they  outnumbered  the  seamen,  snatched  the 
control,  chose  their  own  course,  and  forced  the  pilots  to  steer  as 
they  pleased.  The  night  passed  miserably  in  examining  into 
injuries,  patching  up  what  admitted  of  being  mended,  and  dis- 
covering other  hurts  which  could  not  be  mended.  The  fresh 
water  which  they  had  brought  from  Corunna*  had  been  stowed  on 
deck.  The  casks  had  been  shot  through  in  the  action,  and  most 
of  it  was  gone.  The  Ave  Maria,  if  it  was  sung  that  evening, 
must  have  been  a  dirge,  and  the  Buenos  Dias  of  the  ship  boys 
in  the  morning  a  melancholy  mockery.  Yet  seventy  vessels  out  of 
the  great  fleet  were  stiU  entire.  They  had  not  come  up  to  join  in 
the  fight,  because  they  could  not.  Their  hulls  were  sound,  their 
spars  were  standing,  their  crews  untouched  by  any  injury  worse 
than  despondency.  The  situation  was  not  really  desperate,  and  a 
capable  chief  with  such  a  force  at  his  disposition  might  have  done 
something  still  to  retrieve  his  country's  credit,  if  only  these  ships 
could  be  made  use  of.  Yet  when  day  broke  it  seemed  that  a 
common  fate  would  soon  overtake  those  who  had  fought  and  those 
who  so  far  had  escaped. 

They  came  together  in  the  night.  The  day  found  them 
dragging  heavily  into  the  North  Sea.  The  north-west  wind  was 
blowing  hard,  and  setting  them  bodily  on  the  banks.  The  bad 
sailers  could  not  go  to  windward  at  all.  Those  which  had  been  in 
the  fight  could  not  bear  sail  enough  to  hold  a  course  which,  when 
sound,  they  might  have  found  barely  possible.  The  crews  were 
worn  out.  On  the  Sunday  they  had  been  dinnerless  and  supper- 
less.  All  Monday  they  had  been  fighting,  and  all  Monday  night 
plugging  shot-holes  and  fishing  spars.  The  English  fleet  hung 
dark  and  threatening  a  mile  distant  on  the  weather  quarter.  The 
water  was  shoaling  every  moment.  They  could  see  the  yellow 
foam  when  the  waves  were  breaking  on  the  banks.  To  wear 
round  would  be  to  encounter  another  battle,  for  which  they  had 
neither  heart  nor  strength,  while  the  English  appeared  to  be  con- 
tented to  let  the  elements  finish  the  work  for  them.     The  English 
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vessels  drew  more  water,  and  would  have  grounded  while  the  galleon? 
were  still  afloat.  It  was  enough  for  them  if  they  could  prevent 
the  Armada  from  turning  round  and  could  force  it  to  continue  upon 
a  course  of  which  an  hour  or  two  yrould  probably  see  the  end-  The 
San  Martin  and  Oquendo's  ship,  the  San  Juan^  were  furthest 
out.  The  sounding-line  on  the  San  Martin  gave  at  last  but  six 
fathoms  ;  the  vessels  to  leeward  had  only  five.  Some  one,  perhaps 
Diego  Florez,  advised  the  Duke  to  strike  his  flag  and  surrender. 
Report  said  that  a  boat  was  actually  lowered  to  go  ofif  to  Howard 
and  make  terms,  and  that  Oquendo  had  prevented  it  from  pushing 
off,  by  saying  savagely  that  he  would  fling  Diego  Florez  overboard. 
The  Duke's  friends,  however,  denied  the  charge,  and  insisted 
that  he  never  lost  his  faith  in  Grod  and  God's  glorious  mother. 
Certain  it  is,  that  with  death  staring  them  in  the  face  and  them- 
selves helpless,  men  and  officers  betook  themselves  to  prayer  as 
the  only  refuge  left,  and  apparently  the  prayer  was  answered. 
A  person  who  was  on  the  San  Martin  described  the  scene. 
Every  one  was  in  despair,  he  said,  and  only  looking  for  destruc- 
tion. Had  the  enemy  known  the  condition  in  which  they  were, 
and  borne  down  and  attacked  them,  they  must  all  have  given 
in,  for  they  were  without  power  to  defend  themselves.  At  the 
last  extremity,  somewhere  about  noon,  '  Grod  was  pleased  to  work 
a  miracle.'  The  wind  shifted,  backing  to  the  south-west,  and 
ceased  to  jam  them  down  upon  the  sands.  With  eased  sheets 
they  were  able  to  point  their  heads  northwards  and  draw  out 
into  the  deep  water.  The  enemy  followed,  still  keeping  at  the  same 
distance,  but  showed  no  further  disposition  to  meddle  with  them ; 
and  the  Armada  breathed  again,  and  huddled  together  like  a  flock 
of  frightened  sheep.  A  miracle  they  thought  it.  Being  pious 
Catholics  and  living  upon  faith  in  the  supernatural  they  recovered 
heart,  and  began  to  think  that  God's  anger  was  spent,  and  that 
He  would  now  be  propitious.  He  had  been  with  them  when  they 
thought  they  were  deserted.  He  had  brought  the  survivors 
of  them  '  through  the  most  terrible  cannonade  ever  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  world '  (la  mas  fuerte  bateria  y  major  que  los 
nacidos  han  visto  ni  los  escriptores  han  escrito).  He  had  perhaps 
been  discipUning  them  to  do  His  work  after  all.  Death  at  any  rate 
was  no  longer  before  their  eyes. 

Alas !  if  the  change  of  wind  was  really  an  act  of  Providence 
in  answer  to  prayer.  Providence  was  playing  with  their  credulity, 
and  reserving  them  deliberately  for  an  end  still  more  miserable. 
This  Tuesday,  August  9,  was  the  day  of  Philip's  patron  saint,  St. 
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I^Awrence,  whose  arm  he  had  lately  added  to  his  sacred  treasures 
in  the  Escurial.  In  the  afternoon  a  council  of  war  was  again 
held  on  board  the  flag-ship,  consisting  of  the  Duke,  Alonzo  de 
Leyva,  Recalde,  Don  Francisco  de  Bobadilla,  and  Diego  Florez. 
They  had  little  pleasant  to  say  to  each  other.  Oquendo  was  at 
first  absent,  but  came  in  while  they  were  still  deliberating.  0 
Seiior  Oquendo,  they  cried,  *  que  haremos,*  '  What  shall  we  do  ? ' 
'Do!'  he  replied,  'turn  round  and  fight  again.'  It  was  the 
answer  of  a  gallant  man  who  would  rather  die  than  be  disgraced. 
But  the  Duke  had  to  consider  how  to  save  what  was  left  of  his 
charge,  and  the  alternative  had  to  be  considered.  They  were 
before  the  wind,  running  right  up  the  North  Sea.  The  Duke 
explained  that  every  cartridge  had  been  spent  in  the  vessels 
which  had  been  engaged,  and  that,  although  some  were  left  in  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  the  supply  was  miserably  short.  Their  ships 
were  leaking.  Half  the  sailors  and  half  the  artillerymen  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  Prince  of  Parma  was  not  ready,  and 
they  had  found  by  experience  that  they  were  no  match  for  the 
English  in  fighting.  The  coast  of  Spain  was  at  present  unpro- 
tected, and  unless  they  could  carry  the  fleet  home  in  safety  would 
be  in  serious  danger.  The  Duke's  own  opinion  was  that  they 
ought  to  make  haste  back,  and  by  the  sea  route  round  the  North 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  To  return  through  the  Straits  implied 
more  battles,  and  in  their  battered  state  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  could  work  their  way  as  the  wind  stood,  even  if  the  enemy 
left  them  alone. 

Flight,  for  it  was  nothing  else,  after  such  high  expectations 
and  loud  prayers  and  boastings,  flight  after  but  a  week's  conflict, 
seemed  to  the  old  companions  of  Santa  Cruz  an  intolerable  shame. 
De  Leyva  was  doubtful.  He  admitted,  as  the  Duke  said,  that 
the  English  were  too  strong  for  them.  They  had  done  their 
best  and  it  had  not  availed.  His  own  ship  would  hardly  float, 
and  he  had  not  thirty  cartridges  left.  Eecalde  and  Bobadilla 
supported  Oquendo,  and  insisted  that,  at  whatever  risk,  they 
must  endeavour  to  recover  Calais  Roads.  They  were  old  sailors, 
who  had  weathered  many  a  storm,  and  fought  in  many  a  battle. 
The  chances  of  war  had  been  against  them  so  far,  but  would 
not  be  against  them  always.  If  the  English  fleet  could  go 
down  Channel,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  Spanish  fleet 
could  not,  and  if  they  were  to  return  home  the  Channel  was  the 
nearest  road.  If  the  worst  came,  an  honourable  death  was  better 
than  a  disgraceful  flight. 
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Spanish  history  has  accused  Medina  Sidonia  of  having  been 
the  cause  that  the  bolder  course  was  rejected.  Independent 
contemporary  witnesses  say  that  it  was  made  impossible  by  the 
despondency  of  the  men,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  encounter 
the  English  again. 

Though  he  determined  against  returning  through  the  Channel, 
more  than  one  alternative  was  still  open  to  him.  The  harbonis 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  were  in  the  hands  of  Dutch  rebels.  Bat 
there  was  the  Elbe,  there  was  the  Baltic,  there  was  Norway.  If 
the  Duke  had  been  a  man  of  daring  and  genius  there  was  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  Had  he  anchored  oflf  Leith  and  played  his  cards 
judiciously,  there  was  still  a  possibility  for  him  to  achieve  some- 
thing remarkable.  The  Duke,  however,  probably  knew  that  his 
master  had  intended  to  exclude  the  King  of  Scots  fix>ni  the 
English  succession,  and  may  have  doubted  the  reception  which  he 
might  meet  with.  Or,  and  perhaps  more  probably,  he  was  sick  of  a 
command  which  had  brought  him  nothing  but  defeat  and  dis- 
traction, and  was  only  eager  to  surrender  his  trust  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Thus  forlorn  and  miserable,  the  great  Armada,  which  was  to 
have  made  an  end  of  the  European  Reformation,  was  set  upon  its 
course  for  the  Orkneys,  fi'om  thence  to  bear  away  to  the  We^t 
of  Ireland,  and  so  round  to  Spain.  Drake  and  Howard,  not  con- 
ceiving that  their  object  would  be  so  lightly  abandoned,  and 
ignorant  of  the  condition  to  which  the  enemy  was  reduced,  followed 
them  at  a  distance  to  see  what  they  would  do,  and  on  the 
Wednesday  had  almost  taken  Eecalde,  whose  disabled  ship  was 
lagging  behind.  The  Duke,  however,  did  not  dare  to  desert  a 
second  admiral.  He  waited  for  Recalde  to  come  up,  and  the 
English  did  not  interfere.  In  fact  they  could  not.  Owing  to 
Elizabeth's  parsimony,  their  magazines  were  hardly  better  fur- 
nished than  the  Spanish.  In  pursuing  the  Armada  they  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  but  '  putting  on  a  brag '  to  frighten  the 
Duke  out  of  turning  back.  They  could  not  have  seriously  at- 
tacked him  again,  at  all  events  for  many  days,  and  the  bravest 
course  would  after  all  have  proved  the  safest  for  him.  As  it  was, 
he  saved  Eecalde,  and  went  on  thanking  Providence  for  having 
induced  the  English  to  let  him  alone. 

J.  A.  Froude. 

(To  ht  coxdin\JiAd^ 
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Seville. 


SE VILLA!  City  of  the  Sun, 
I  fly  to  thee,  my  task  is  done : 
Weary  heart  and  weary  brain, 
Thou  canst  make  them  young  again. 
Here,  beneath  this  cloudless  blue. 
All  things  wear  a  festal  hue ; 
Life  seems  but  a  painted  thing. 
An  insect  with  a  gaudy  wing, 
A  full-blown  rose,  a  lover's  dream, 
The  light  that  sparkles  on  the  stream. 

Long  chequered  years  have  pass'd  away. 
Once  more  among  those  scenes  I  stray ; 
And  all  below,  around,  above. 
Still  tells  of  careless  joy  or  love : 
Sunburnt  dancers  nightly  met 
With  gipsy  song  and  castanet, 
Where  the  coloured  lanthoms  gleam 
By  the  Guadalquivir's  stream. 
And  the  white  mantilla's  flow 
Softer  than  the  falling  snow. 
And  the  deftly  quivering  fan 
Telling  more  than  language  can. 
And  the  roses  in  the  hair. 
And  the  scent  that  loads  the  air. 
Rising  from  the  orange-grove 
Where  belated  lovers  rove 
Through  the  balmy  nights  of  spring ; 
When  the  birds  most  sweetly  sing. 
But  not  half  so  sad  a  tale 
As  our  Northern  nightingale. 
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Lovely  city,  let  me  be 
For  a  time  at  one  with  thee ; 
From  my  heart  all  sadness  chase  : 
Free  me  for  a  little  space 
From  the  tumult  and  the  strife 
And  the  seriousness  of  life  ; 
Let  thy  Northern  sisters  boast 
They  can  work  and  win  the  most : 
Wealth  and  wisdom  are  their  dower ; 
Thine  is  the  enchanter's  power — 
Thine  the  gift  to  soothe  and  sway, 
Charming  all  our  cares  away. 


W.  £•  H,  Lecky, 
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The  Ebony  Frame. 


To  be  rich  is  a  luxurious  sensation — the  more  so  when  you  have 
plumbed  the  depths  of  hard-up-ness  as  a  Fleet  Street  hack, 
a  picker-up  of  unconsidered  pars,  a  reporter,  an  unappreciated 
journalist — all  callings  utterly  inconsistent  with  one's  family 
feeling  and  one's  direct  descent  from  the  Dukes  of  Picardy. 

When  my  Aunt  Dorcas  died  and  left  me  five  hundred  a  year 
and  a  furnished  house  in  Chelsea,  I  felt  that  life  had  nothing  left 
to  oflFer  except  immediate  possession  of  the  legacy.  Even  IVIildred 
Mayhew,  whom  I  had  hitherto  regarded  as  my  life's  light,  became 
less  luminous.  I  was  not  engaged  to  Mildred,  but  I  lodged  with 
her  mother,  and  I  sang  duets  with  Mildred,  and  gave  her  gloves 
when  it  would  run  to  it,  which  was  seldom.  She  was  a  dear  good 
girl,  and  I  meant  to  marry  her  some  day.  It  is  very  nice  to  feel 
that  a  good  little  woman  is  thinking  of  you — it  helps  you  in  your 
work — and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  she  will  say  *  Yes  '  when  you  say 
'Will  you?' 

But,  as  I  say,  my  legacy  almost  put  Mildred  out  of  my  head, 
especially  as  she  was  .staying  with  friends  in  the  country  just  then. 

Before  the  first  gloss  was  off  my  new  mourning  I  was  seated 
in  my  aunt's  own  armchair  in  front  of  the  fire  in  the  dining-room 
of  my  own  house.  My  own  house !  It  was  grand,  but  rather 
lonely.     I  did  think  of  Mildred  just  then. 

The  room  was  comfortably  furnished  with  oak  and  leather. 
On  the  walls  hung  a  few  fairly  good  oil-paintings,  but  the  space 
above  the  mantel-piece  was  disfigured  by  an  exceedingly  bad  print, 
'  The  Trial  of  Lord  William  Russell,'  framed  in  a  dark  frame.  I 
got  tip  to  look  at  it.  I  had  visited  my  aunt  with  dutiftil  re- 
gularity, but  I  never  remembered  seeing  this  frame  before.  It 
was  not  intended  for  a  print,  but  for  an  oil-painting.  It  was  of 
fine  ebony,  beautifully  and  curiously  carved. 

I  looked  at  it  with  growing  interest,  and  when  my  aunt's 
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housemaid — I  had  retained  her  modest  staff  of  servants — came  in 
with  the  lamp,  I  asked  her  how  long  the  print  had  been  there. 

*  Mistress  only  bought  it  two  days  afore  she  was  took  ill/  she 
said ;  *  but  the  frame  —she  didn't  want  to  buy  a  new  one — so  she 
got  this  out  of  the  attic.  There's  lots  of  curious  old  things  there,  sir.' 

*  Had  my  aunt  had  this  frame  long  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  sir.  It  come  long  afore  I  did,  and  I've  been  here 
seven  years  come  Christmas.  There  was  a  picture  in  it — ^that's 
upstairs  too— but  it's  that  black  and  ugly  it  might  as  well  be  a 
chimley-back.' 

I  felt  a  desire  to  see  this  picture.  What  if  it  were  some 
priceless  old  master  in  which  my  aunt's  eyes  had  only  seen  rubbish  ? 

Directly  after  breakfast  next  morning  I  paid  a  \'isit  to  the 
lumber-room. 

It  was  crammed  with  old  furniture  enough  to  stock  a  curiosity 
shop.  All  the  house  was  furnished  solidly  in  the  early  Victorian 
style,  and  in  this  room  everything  not  in  keeping  with  the 
*  drawing-room  suite  '  ideal  was  stowed  away.  Tables  of  papier- 
mach6  and  mother-of-pearl,  straight-backed  chairs  with  twisted 
feet  and  faded  needlework  cushions,  firescreens  of  old-world  de- 
sign, old  bureaux  with  brass  handles,  a  little  work-table  with  its 
faded  moth-eaten  silk  flutings  hanging  in  disconsolate  shreds: 
on  these  and  the  dust  that  covered  them  blazed  the  full  daylight 
as  I  drew  up  the  blinds.  I  promised  myself  a  good  time  in 
re-enshrining  these  household  gods  in  my  parlour,  and  promoting 
the  Victorian  suite  to  the  attic.  But  at  present  my  business  was 
to  find  the  picture  as  *  black  as  the  chimley-back ; '  and  presently, 
behind  a  heap  of  hideous  still-life  studies,  I  found  it. 

Jane  the  housemaid  identified  it  at  once.  I  took  it  down- 
stairs carefully  and  examined  it.  No  subject,  no  colour  were 
distinguishable.  There  was  a  splodge  of  a  darker  tint  in  the 
middle,  but  whether  it  was  figure  or  tree  or  house  no  man  could 
have  told.  It  seemed  to  be  painted  on  a  very  thick  jianel  bound 
with  leather.  I  decided  to  send  it  to  one  of  those  persons  who 
poiu*  the  waters  of  eternal  youth  on  rotting  family  portraits — 
mere  soap  and  water  Mr.  Besant  tells  us  it  is ;  but  even  as  I  did 
so  the  thought  occurred  to  me  to  try  my  own  restorative  hand  at 
a  comer  of  it. 

My  bath-sponge,  soap,  and  nailbrush  vigorously  applied  for  a 
few  seconds  showed  me  that  there  was  no  picture  to  clean !  Bare 
oak  presented  itself  to  my  persevering  brush.  I  tried  the  other 
side,  Jane  watching  me  with  indulgent  interest.     Same  result. 
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Then  the  truth  dawned  on  me.  Why  was  the  panel  so  thick  ? 
I  tore  off  the  leather  binding,  and  the  panel  divided  and  fell  to 
the  ground  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  There  were  two  pictures — they 
had  been  nailed  face  to  face.  I  leaned  them  against  the  wall,  and 
next  moment  I  was  leaning  against  it  myself. 

For  one  of  the  pictures  was  myself — a  perfect  portrait — no 
shade  of  expression  or  turn  of  feature  wanting.  Myself — in  a 
cavalier  dress,  '  love-locks  and  all ! '  When  had  this  been  done  ? 
And  how,  without  my  knowledge  ?  Was  this  some  whim  of  my 
aunt's  ? 

^  Lor',  sir  ! '  the  shrill  surprise  of  Jane  at  my  elbow  ;  ^  what  a 
lovely  photo  it  is !     Was  it  for  a  fancy  ball,  sir  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  I  stammered.  *  I — I  don't  think  I  want  anything  more 
now.     You  can  go.' 

She  went ;  and  I  turned,  still  with  my  heart  beating  violently, 
to  the  other  picture.  This  was  a  woman  of  the  type  of  beauty 
beloved  of  Bume  Jones  and  Eossetti — straight  nose,  low  brows, 
full  lips,  thin  hands,  large  deep  luminous  eyes.  She  wore  a  black 
velvet  gown.  It  was  a  full-length  portrait.  Her  arms  rested  on 
a  table  beside  her,  and  her  head  on  her  hands ;  but  her  face  was 
turned  full  forward,  and  her  eyes  met  those  of  the  spectator 
bewilderingly.  On  the  table  by  her  were  compasses  and  instru- 
ments whose  uses  I  did  not  know,  books,  a  goblet,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous heap  of  papers  and  pens.  I  saw  all  this  afterwards. 
I  believe  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  could  turn  my  eyes 
away  from  hers.  I  have  never  seen  any  other  eyes  like  hers. 
They  appealed,  as  a  child's  or  a  dog's  do ;  they  commanded,  as 
might  those  of  an  empress. 

^  Shall  I  sweep  up  the  dust,  sir  ? '  Curiosity  had  brought 
Jane  back.  I  acceded.  I  turned  from  her  my  portrait.  I  kept 
between  her  and  the  woman  in  the  black  velvet.  WTien  I  was 
alone  again  I  tore  down  ^  The  Trial  of  Lord  William  Russell,'  and 
I  put  the  picture  of  the  woman  in  its  strong  ebony  frame. 

Then  1  wrote  to  a  frame-maker  for  a  frame  for  my  portrait. 
It  had  so  long  lived  face  to  face  with  this  beautiful  witch  that  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  banish  it  from  her  presence  ;  from  which  it  will 
be  perceived  that  I  am  by  nature  a  somewhat  sentimental  person. 

The  new  frame  came  home,  and  I  hung  it  opposite  the  fire- 
place. An  exhaustive  search  among  my  aunt's  papers  showed  no 
explanation  of  the  portrait  gf  myself,  no  history  of  the  portrait 
of  th«  woman  with  the  wonderful  eyes.  I  only  learned  that  all 
the  old  furniture  together  had  come  to  my  aunt  at  the  death  of 
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my  great-uncle,  the  head  of  the  family ;  and  I  should  have  con- 
cluded that  the  resemblance  was  only  a  family  one,  if  everyone 
who  came  in  had  not  exclaimed  at  the  '  speaking  likeness.'  I 
adopted  the  *  fancy  ball '  explanation. 

And  there,  one  might  suppose,  the  matter  of  the  portrait? 
ended.  One  might  suppose  it,  that  is,  if  there  were  not  evidently 
a  good  deal  more  written  here  about  it.  However,  to  me,  then, 
the  matter  seemed  ended. 

I  went  to  see  Mildred  ;  invited  her  and  her  mother  to  come 
and  stay  with  me.  I  rather  avoided  glancing  at  the  picture  in 
the  ebony  frame,  I  could  not  forget,  nor  remember  without 
singular  emotion,  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  that  woman  when  mine 
first  met  them.     I  shrank  from  repeating  that  look. 

I  reorganised  the  house  somewhat,  preparing  for  Mildred^ 
visit.  I  turned  the  dining-room  into  a  drawing-room.  I 
brought  down  much  of  the  old-fashioned  furniture,  and,  after 
a  long  day  of  arranging  and  re-arranging,  I  sat  down  before 
the  fire,  and,  lying  back  in  a  pleasant  languor,  I  idly  raised  my 
eyes  to  the  picture.  I  met  her  dark,  deep,  hazel  eyes,  and  once 
more  my  gaze  was  held  fixed  as  by  a  strong  magic — the  kind  of 
fascination  that  keeps  one  sometimes  staring  for  whole  minute^ 
into  one's  own  eyes  in  the  glass.  I  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  felt 
my  own  dilate,  pricked  with  a  smart  like  the  smart  of  tears. 

*  I  wish,'  I  said,  *  oh,  how  I  wish  you  were  a  woman,  and  not  a 
pictiure  !     Come  down !     Ah,  come  down  ! ' 

I  laughed  at  myself  as  I  spoke ;  but  even  as  I  laughed  I  held 
out  my  arms. 

I  was  not  sleejiy ;  1  was  not  drunk.  I  was  as  wide  awake  and 
as  sober  as  ever  was  a  man  in  this  world.  And  yet,  as  I  held  out 
my  arms,  I  saw  the  eyes  of  the  picture  dilate,  her  lips  tremble — 
if  I  were  to  be  hanged  for  saying  it,  it  is  true.  Her  hands  moved 
slightly,  and  a  sort  of  flicker  of  a  smile  passed  over  her  face. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet.  *  This  won't  do,'  I  said,  still  aloud. 
'  Firelight  does  play  strange  tricks.     1*11  have  the  lamp.' 

I  pulled  myself  together  and  made  for  the  bell.  My  hand 
was  on  it,  when  I  heard  a  sound  behind  me,  and  turned — the 
bell  still  unrung.  The  fire  had  burned  low,  and  the  comers  of 
the  room  were  deeply  shadowed  ;  but,  surely,  there — behind  the 
tall  worked  chair — was  something  darker  than  a  shadow. 

*  I  must  face  this  out,'  I  said,  ^  or  I  shall  never  be  able  to  face 
myself  again.'  I  left  the  bell,  I  seized  the  poker,  and  battered 
the  dull  coals  to  a  blaze.  Then  I  stepped  back  resolutely,  and 
looked  up  at  the  picture.     The  ebony  frame  was  empty !     From 
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the  shadow  of  the  chair  came  a  silken  rustle,  and  out  of  the 
shadow  the  woman  of  the  picture  was  coming — coming  towards  me. 

I  hope  I  shall  never  again  know  a  moment  of  such  blank  and 
absolute  terror  as  that.  I  could  not  have  moved  or  spoken  to 
save  my  life.  Either  all  the  known  laws  of  nature  were  nothing, 
or  I  was  mad.  I  stood  trembling,  but,  I  am  thankful  to  remember, 
I  stood  still,  while  the  black  velvet  gown  swept  across  the  hearth- 
rug towards  me. 

Next  moment  a  hand  touched  me — a  hand  sofb,  warm,  and 
human — and  a  low  voice  said,  *  You  called  me.     I  am  here.' 

At  that  touch  and  that  voice  the  world  seemed  to  give  a  sort  of 
bewildering  half-turn.  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  it,  but  at  once 
it  seemed  not  awful — not  even  unusual — for  portraits  to  become 
flesh — only  most  natural,  most  right,  most  unspeakably  fortunate. 

I  laid  my  hand  on  hers.  I  looked  from  her  to  my  portrait. 
I  could  not  see  it  in  the  firelight. 

'  We  are  not  strangers,'  I  said. 

^  Oh,  no,  not  strangers.'  Those  luminous  eyes  were  looking 
up  into  mine — those  red  lips  were  near  me.  With  a  passionate 
cry — a  sense  of  having  suddenly  recovered  life's  one  great  good, 
that  had  seemed  wholly  lost — 1  clasj)ed  her  in  my  arms.  She 
was  no  ghost — she  was  a  woman — the  only  woman  in  the  world. 

*  How  long,'  I  said,  '  0  love — how  long  since  I  lost  you  ?  ' 

She  leaned  back,  hanging  her  full  weight  on  the  hands  that 
were  clasped  behind  my  head. 

'How  can  I  tell  how  long?  There  is  no  time  in  hell,'  she 
answered. 

It  w|is  not  a  dream.  Ah,  no — there  are  no  such  dreams.  1 
wish  to  God  there  could  be.  When  in  dreams  do  I  see  her  eyes, 
hear  her  voice,  feel  her  lips  against  my  cheek,  hold  her  hands  to 
my  lips,  as  I  did  that  night — the  supreme  night  of  my  life  ?  At 
first  we  hardly  spoke.     It  seemed  enough, 

after  long  grief  and  pain, 
To  feel  the  arms  of  my  true  love 
Kound  me  once  again. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  this  story.  There  are  no  words  to 
express  the  sense  of  glad  reunion,  the  complete  realisation  of 
every  hope  and  dream  of  a  life,  that  came  upon  me  as  I  sat  with 
my  hand  in  hers  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 

How  could  it  have  been  a  dream,  when  I  left  her  sitting  in 
the  straight-backed  chair,  and  went  down  to  the  kitchen  to  tell 
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the  maids  I  should  want  nothing  more — ^that  I  was  busy,  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed ;  when  I  fetched  wood  for  the  fire 
with  my  own  hands,  and,  bringing  it  in,  found  her  still  sitting 
there — saw  the  little  brown  head  turn  as  I  entered,  saw  the  love 
in  her  dear  eyes  ;  when  I  threw  myself  at  her  feet  and  blessed 
the  day  I  was  bom,  since  life  had  given  me  this  ? 

Not  a  thought  of  Mildred :  all  the  other  things  in  mj  hfe 
were  a  dream — this,  its  one  splendid  reality. 

'  I  am  wondering,'  she  said  after  awhile,  when  we  had  made 
such  cheer  each  of  the  other  as  true  lovers  may  after  long  parting 
— *  I  am  wondering  how  much  you  remember  of  our  past.' 

*  I  remember  nothing,'  I  said.  '  Oh,  my  dear  lady,  my  dear 
sweetheart — I  remember  nothing  but  that  I  love  you — that 
I  have  loved  you  all  my  life.' 

*  You  remember  nothing — really  nothing  ? ' 

'  Only  that  I  am  yours  ;  that  we  have  both  suffered  ;  that 

Tell  me,  my  mistress  dear,  all  that  you  remember.     Explain  it 

all  to  me.     Make  me  understand.     And  yet No,   I  don't 

want  to  understand.     It  is  enough  that  we  are  together.' 

If  it  was  a  dream,  why  have  I  never  dreamed  it  again  ? 

She  leaned  down  towards  me,  her  arm  lay  on  my  neck  and 
drew  my  head  till  it  rested  on  her  shoulder.  *  I  am  a  ghost,  I 
suppose,'  she  said,  laughing  softly ;  and  her  laughter  stirred 
memories  which  I  just  grasped  at,  and  just  missed.  '  But  3'^ou  and 
I  know  better,  don't  we?  I  will  tell  you  everything  you  have 
forgotten.  We  loved  each  other — ah !  no,  you  have  not  forgotten 
that — and  when  you  came  back  from  the  war  we  were  to  be 
married.  Our  pictures  were  painted  before  you  went  away. 
You  know  I  was  more  learned  than  women  of  that  day.  Dear 
one,  when  you  were  gone  they  said  I  was  a  witch.  They  tried 
me.  They  said  I  should  be  burned.  Just  because  I  had  looked 
at  the  stars  and  had  gained  more  knowledge  than  they,  they 
must  needs  bind  me  to  a  stake  and  let  me  be  eaten  by  the  fire. 
And  you  far  away ! ' 

Her  whole  body  trembled  and  shrank.  0  love,  what  dream 
would  have  told  me  that  my  kisses  would  soothe  even  that 
memory  ? 

'  The  night  before,'  she  went  on,  *  the  devil  did  come  to  me. 
I  was  innocent  before — ^you  know  it,  don't  you?  And  even  then 
my  sin  was  for  you — for  you — because  of  the  exceeding  love  I 
bore  you.  The  devil  came,  and  I  sold  my  soul  to  eternal  flame. 
But  I  got  a  good  price.     I  got  the  right  to  come  back,  through 
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my  picture  (if  anyone  looking  at  it  wished  for  me),  as  long  as  my 
picture  stayed  in  its  ebony  frame.  That  frame  was  not  carved  by 
man's  hand.  I  got  the  right  to  come  back  to  you.  Oh,  my 
heart's  heart,  and  another  thing  I  won,  which  you  shall  hear  anon. 
They  burned  me  for  a  witch,  they  made  me  suflFer  hell  on  earth. 
Those  faces,  all  crowding  round,  the  crackling  wood  and  the  smell 
of  the  smoke ' 

^  Oh,  love !  no  more — no  more/ 

'  When  my  mother  sat  that  night  before  my  picture  she  wept, 
and  cried,  "  Come  back,  my  poor  lost  child !  "  And  I  went  to  her, 
with  glad  leaps  of  heart.  Dear,  she  shrank  from  me,  she  fled, 
she  shrieked  and  moaned  of  ghosts.  She  had  our  pictures 
covered  from  sight  and  put  again  in  the  ebony  frame.  She  had 
promised  me  my  picture  should  stay  always  there.  Ah,  through 
all  these  years  your  face  was  against  mine.' 

She  paused. 

'  But  the  man  you  loved  ?  ' 

*  You  came  home.  My  picture  was  gone.  They  lied  to  you, 
and  you  married  another  woman ;  but  some  day  I  knew  you  would 
walk  the  world  again  and  that  I  should  find  you.' 

'  The  other  gain  ? '  I  asked. 

*  The  other  gain,'  she  answered  slowly,  '  I  gave  my  soul  for. 
It  is  this.  If  you  also  will  give  up  your  hopes  of  heaven  I  can 
remain  a  woman,  I  can  move  in  your  world — I  caH  be  your  wife. 
Oh,  my  dear,  after  all  these  years,  at  last — at  last.' 

'  If  I  sacrifice  my  soul,'  I  said  slowly,  with  no  thought  of  the 
imbecility  of  such  talk  in  our  *  so-called  nineteenth  century ' — ^  if 
I  sacrifice  my  soul,  I  win  you  ?  Why,  love,  it's  a  contradiction  in 
terms.     You  are  my  soul.' 

Her  eyes  looked  straight  into  mine.  Whatever  might  happen, 
whatever  did  happen,  whatever  may  happen,  our  two  souls  in  that 
moment  met,  and  became  one. 

'  Then  you  choose — ^you  deliberately  choose — to  give  up  your 
hopes  of  heaven  for  me,  as  I  gave  up  mine  for  you  ? ' 

'  I  decline,'  I  said,  ^  to  give  up  my  hope  of  heaven  on  any 
terms.  Tell  me  what  I  must  do,  that  you  and  I  may  make  our 
own  heaven  here — as  now,  my  dear  love.' 

*  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow,'  she  said.  '  Be  alone  here  to- 
morrow night — twelve  is  ghost's  time,  isn't  it  ? — and  then  I  will 
come  out  of  the  picture  and  never  go  back  to  it.  I  shall  live 
with  you,  and  die,  and  be  buried,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  me. 
But  we  shall  live  first,  my  heart's  heart.' 

BB2 
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I  laid  my  head  on  her  knee.  A  strange  drowsiness  overcame 
me.  Holding  her  hand  against  my  cheek,  I  lost  consciousness. 
When  I  awoke  the  grey  November  dawn  was  glimmering,  ghost- 
like, through  the  uncurtained  window.  My  head  was  pillowed 
on  my  arm,  which  rested — I  raised  my  head  quickly — ah !  not  on 
my  lady's  knee,  but  on  the  needleworked  cushion  of  the  straight- 
backed  chair.  I  sprang  to  my  feet.  I  was  stiff  with  cold,  and 
dazed  with  dreams,  but  I  turned  my  eyes  on  the  picture.  There 
she  sat,  my  lady,  my  dear  love.  I  held  out  my  arms,  but  the 
passionate  cry  I  would  have  uttered  died  on  my  lips.  She  had 
said  twelve  o'clock.  Her  lightest  word  was  my  law.  So  I  only 
stood  in  front  of  the  picture  and  gazed  into  those  grey-green 
eyes  till  tears  of  passionate  happiness  filled  my  own. 

*  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  how  shall  I  pass  the  hours  till  I  hold 
you  again  ? ' 

No  thought,  then,  of  my  whole  life's  completion  and  con- 
summation being  a  dream. 

I  staggered  up  to  my  room,  fell  across  my  bed,  and  slept 
heavily  and  dreamlessly.  When  I  awoke  it  was  high  noon. 
Mildred  and  her  mother  were  coming  to  lunch. 

I  remembered,  at  one  shock,  Mildred's  coming  and  her 
existence. 

Now,  indeed,  the  dream  began. 

With  a  penetrating  sense  of  the  futility  of  any  action  apart 
from  Act,  I  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  reception  of  my 
guests.  When  Mildred  and  her  mother  came  I  received  them 
with  cordiality ;  but  my  genial  phrases  all  seemed  to  be  some 
one  else's.  My  voice  sounded  like  an  echo ;  my  heart  was  other 
where. 

Still,  the  situation  was  not  intolerable  until  the  hour  when 
afternoon  tea  was  served  in  the  drawing-room.  Mildred  and  her 
mother  kept  the  conversational  pot  boiling  with  a  profusion  of 
genteel  commonplaces,  and  I  bore  it,  as  one  can  bear  mild  purga- 
tories when  one  is  in  sight  of  heaven.  I  looked  up  at  my  sweet- 
heart in  the  ebony  frame,  and  I  felt  that  anything  that  might 
hai)pen,  any  irresponsible  imbecility,  any  bathos  of  boredom,  was 
nothing,  if,  after  it  all,  she  came  to  me  again. 

And  yet,  when  Mildred,  too,  looked  at  the  portrait,  and  said, 
*  WTiat  a  fine  lady !  One  of  your  flames,  Mr.  Devigne  ?  *  I 
had  a  sickening  sense  of  impotent  irritation,  which  became 
absolute  torture  when  Mildred — ^how  could  I  ever  have  admired 
that  chocolate-box  barmaid  style  of  prettiness? — threw  herself 
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into  the  high-backed  chair,  covering  the  needlework  with  her 
ridiculous  flounces,  and  added,  '  Silence  gives  consent !  Who  is 
it,  Mr.  Devigne?  Tell  us  all  about  her:  I  am  sure  she  has  a 
story.' 

Poor  little  Mildred,  sitting  there  smiling,  serene  in  her  con- 
fidence that  her  every  word  charmed  me — sitting  there  with  her 
rather  pinched  waist,  her  rather  tight  boots,  her  rather  vulgar 
voice — sitting  in  the  chair  where  my  dear  lady  had  sat  when  she 
told  me  her  story  !     I  could  not  bear  it. 

'  Don't  sit  there,'  I  said  ;  '  it's  not  comfortable ! ' 

But  the  girl  would  not  be  warned.  With  a  laugh  that  set 
every  nerve  in  my  body  vibrating  with  annoyance,  she  said, 
'  Oh,  dear !  mustn't  I  even  sit  in  the  same  chair  as  your  black- 
velvet  woman  ? ' 

I  looked  at  the  chair  in  the  picture.  It  was  the  same  ;  and 
in  her  chair  Mildred  was  sitting.  Then  a  horrible  sense  of  the 
reality  of  Mildred  came  upon  me.  Was  all  this  a  reaUty  after 
all?  But  for  fortunate  chance  might  Mildred  have  occupied, 
not  only  her  chair,  but  her  place  in  my  life  ?     I  rose. 

'  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  very  rude,'  I  said  ;  *  but  I  am 
obliged  to  go  out.' 

I  forget  what  appointment  I  alleged.  The  lie  came  readily 
enough. 

I  faced  Mildred's  pouts  with  the  hope  that  she  and  her  mother 
would  not  wait  dinner  for  me.  I  fled.  In  another  minute  I  was 
safe,  alone,  under  the  chill,  cloudy  autumn  sky — free  to  think, 
think,  think  of  my  dear  lady. 

I  walked  for  hours  along  streets  and  squares ;  I  lived  over  again 
and  again  every  look,  word,  and  hand-touch — every  kiss ;  I  was 
completely,  unspeakably  happy. 

Mildred  was  utterly  forgotten  :  my  lady  of  the  ebony  frame 
filled  my  heart  and  soul  and  spirits. 

As  I  heard  eleven  boom  through  the  fog,  I  turned,  and  went 
home. 

When  I  got  to  my  street,  I  found  a  crowd  surging  through  ft, 
a  strong  red  Ught  filling  the  air. 

A  house  was  on  fire  !     Mine  ! 

I  elbowed  my  way  through  the  crowd. 

The  picture  of  my  lady — that,  at  least,  I  could  save ! 

As  I  sprang  up  the  steps,  I  saw,  as  in  a  dream — yes,  all  this 
was  TtaJXy  dream-like — I  saw  Mildred  leaning  out  of  the  first- 
floor  window,  wringing  her  hands, 
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'  Come  back,  sir/  cried  a  fireman  ;  we'll  get  the  young  lady  out 
right  enough.' 

But  'my  lady?  I  went  on  up  the  stairs,  cracking,  smoking, 
and  as  hot  as  hell,  to  the  room  where  her  picture  was.  Strange 
to  say,  I  only  felt  that  the  picture  was  a  thing  we  should  like  to 
look  on  through  the  long  glad  wedded  life  that  was  to  be  ours. 
I  never  thought  of  it  as  being  one  with  her. 

As  I  reached  the  first  floor  I  felt  arms  round  my  neck.  The 
smoke  was  too  thick  for  me  to  distinguish  features. 

*  Save  me ! '  a  voice  whispered.  I  clasped  a  figure  in  my  arms, 
and,  with  a  strange  dis-ease,  bore  it  down  the  shaking  stairs  and 
out  into  safety.  It  was  Mildred.  I  knew  ihai  directly  I  clasped 
her. 

*  Stand  back,'  cried  the  crowd. 

'  Everyone's  safe,'  cried  a  fireman. 

The  flames  leaped  from  every  window.  The  sky  grew  redder 
and  redder.  I  sprang  from  the  hands  that  would  have  held  me. 
I  leaped  up  the  steps.  I  crawled  up  the  stairs.  Suddenly  the 
whole  horror  of  the  situation  came  on  me.  ^  As  long  as  my 
"picture  remaiTia  in  the  ebony  frame,'  What  if  pictm^  and  frame 
perished  together  ? 

I  fought  with  the  fire,  and  with  my  own  choking  inability  to 
fight  with  it.  I  pushed  on,  I  must  save  my  picture.  I  reached 
the  drawing-room. 

As  I  sprang  in  I  saw  my  lady — I  swear  it — through  the  smoke 
and  the  flames,  hold  out  her  arms  to  me — to  me — who  came  too 
late  to  save  her,  and  to  save  my  own  life's  joy.  I  never  saw  her 
again. 

Before  I  could  reach  her,  or  cry  out  to  her,  I  felt  the  floor 
yield  beneath  my  feet,  and  fell  into  the  fiery  hell  below. 


How  did  they  save  me?  What  does  that  matter?  They 
saved  me  somehow — curse  them.  Every  stick  of  my  aunt's 
furniture  was  destroyed.  My  friends  pointed  out  that,  as  the 
furniture  was  heavily  insured,  the  carelessness  of  a  nightly- 
studious  housemaid  had  done  me  no  harm. 

No  harm  ! 

That  was  how  I  won  and  lost  my  only  love. 

I  deny,  with  all  my  soul  in  the  denial,  that  it  was  a  dream. 
There  are  no  such  dreams.     Dreams  of  longing  and  pain  there  are 
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in  plenty,  but  dreams  of  complete,  of  unspeakable  happiness — 
ah,  no— it  is  the  rest  of  life  that  is  the  dream. 

But  if  I  think  that,  why  have  I  married  Mildred,  and  grown 
stout  and  dull  and  prosperous  ? 

I  tell  you  it  is  all  thia  that  is  the  dream  ;  my  dear  lady  only 
is  the  reality.  And  what  does  it  matter  what  one  does  in  a 
dream? 

E.  Nesbit. 


6i6 


Rival  Mechanics — Nature  and  Man: 
A  Students'  Symposium. 


WE — a  party  of  students — were  sitting  after  dinner  discussing 
natural  and  human  contrivances,  their  similarities  and 
diflFerences,  when  the  discussion  drifted  into  the  question  whether 
man,  in  his  contrivings  and  inventions,  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
copied  from  nature,  or  whether  he  always  followed  his  own 
lead  ?  After  a  brisk  argument,  we  seemed  to  arrive,  by  conimon 
consent,  at  one  point  of  agreement — namely,  that  there  is  no 
instrument  of  a  motor  kind,  perhaps  of  any  kind,  made  by  man 
that  has  not  its  counterpart  made  by  nature  without  the  inter- 
vention of  man. 

'  Stay  ! '  cried  one  who  appeared  to  be  doubtful.  '  Where  in 
nature  will  you  find  a  revolving  wheel  ? ' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  replied  another,  *  you  are  sitting  on  one,  and 
it  is  turning  you  round  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.' 

But  when  wheels  were  invented  by  man  the  earth,  as  a  revolv- 
ing globe,  was  not  understood ;  therefore,  once  more,  does  man 
copy  or  follow  his  own  lead  ?  I  must  not  try  to  enter  into  all 
that  was  said,  pro  and  con,  on  this  curious  topic,  but  I  may  venture 
to  sketch  out  in  a  general  way  the  course  and  result  of  our  de- 
liberations. 

The  valve,  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  screw,  the  wheel,  the 
tube,  the  bladder  or  vesicle,  the  column,  the  cord,  the  joint,  the 
sucker,  the  jet,  and  numerous  other  things  common  to  nature  as 
a  worker  and  to  man  as  a  worker,  were  brought,  one  by  one, 
into  our  argument.  We  tried  to  reckon  up  how  many  objects 
of  everyday  life — spoons,  combs,  knives,  keels,  ribs  of  boats, 
hollow  columns,  and  such  Uke — had  their  counterparts  in  the 
skeletons  of  animals.  One  of  us  adduced  over  twenty  imple- 
ments as  springing  from  the  bony  skeletons  of  diflferent  animals, 
and  at  this  early  stage  of  our  symposiun^  a  majority  of  us  wer^ 
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inclined  to  think  that  human  inventive  skill,  starting  from  some 
simple  object  lesson,  is  invariably  an  imitative  skill,  a  copy  from 
something  supplied  by  the  primary  mechanic  and  designer,  nature. 
There  was,  however,  a  minority  of  us  who  held  that  natural  in- 
ventive skill  and  human  inventive  skill  are  independent  of  each 
other,  and  on  this  subject  our  debate  was  continued,  but  on  a  scale 
in  which  certain  points  were  conceded  which  very  considerably 
narrowed  the  argument.  We  agreed  that  man  can  never  be  claimed 
to  have  invented  any  principle  of  a  mechanical  kind  that  has  not 
been  already  produced  by  nature.  It  was  admitted  that,  at  his 
best,  man  merely  recreates  the  created,  and  yet  that,  had  it  so 
been  that  he  had  made  the  study  of  all  natural  mechanism  his 
primary  study,  he  might  not  by  such  simple  imitation  have  pro- 
duced all  he  has  contrived.  It  might  perhaps  be  that  in  some 
things  of  human  invention  there  is  imitation  of  natural  things, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  human  faculty  for  invention  is 
independent,  and  that  man  often  reproduces  what  exists  in  nature 
without  being  conscious  of  the  fact,  just  as  two  men  often  think 
out  the  same  invention  entirely  independently  of  each  other.  A 
large  number  of  illustrations  of  this  kind  were  speedily  thought 
of,  like  the  valves,  floodgates,  joints,  and  levers  found  in  natural 
mechanisms,  but  invented  by  man  long  before  they  were  known 
to  have  pre-existed  in  nature. 

The  evidence  of  the  independency  of  man  as  a  rival  mechanic 
with  nature,  under  the  limitations  specified,  changed  the  course  of 
our  discussion.  If  man  were  merely  a  copyist,  he  would  have 
shown  himself  to  have  been  a  splendid  naturalist  before  being 
a  splendid  mechanic.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Man  is  a  poor 
naturalist ;  in  fact,  there  are  few  if  any  subjects  in  which  he  is  so 
uninformed  as  natural  history  and  natural  mechanism.  How  few 
know  even  in  these  days  the  simple  problem  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  unusually  well  informed  on 
the  subject  of  ordinary  mechanism — so  informed  that  the  masses 
of  his  kindred  live  by  their  knowledge  of  some  mechanical  art  or 
labour.  As  a  rule,  too,  when  he  has  tried  most  earnestly  to  follow 
nature  in  her  devices  he  has  failed  most  signally.  We  observe 
this  in  his  attempts  to  imitate  flight.  Since  the  time  of  Borelli 
he  has  been  endeavouring  to  construct  a  flying-machine  after  the 
manner  of  a  bird,  but  has  failed  in  this  art  of  imitation  up  to  the 
present  hour.  He  has  not  failed  in  inventing  plans  for  carrying 
himself  through  the  air,  and  making  the  air  support  considerable 
weights  ;  but  they  are  processes  essentially  his  own ;  and  although 
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one  of  them  may  be  compared  with  the  floating  of  fish  in  water, 
it  really  is  not  derived  from  that  natural  method.  They  are  distinct 
arts,  essentially  human,  and  one  of  them,  the  kite,  might  probably, 
as  a  practical  mechanism,  have  come  much  nearer  to  success  than 
obtains  at  present,  if  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  flight  invented 
by  nature  had  not  interfered  with  its  development. 

The  best  evidence,  however,  of  the  independency  of  human 
invention  was  seen  in  what  may  be  called  its  cumulative  character. 
Inventions  from  the  hand  of  man  are  always  cumulative.  He 
begins  on  his  own  accoimt,  taking  nothing  whatever  from  the 
hand  of  Jove,  He  begins  from  small  things.  He  progresses  from 
small  to  large,  and  at  last  attains  perfection.  We  could  find  no 
grand  development  in  human  mechanism  that  had  not  been 
carried  out  in  this  manner,  step  by  step.  Some  little,  it  may  be 
some  childish,  observation  was  first  made ;  then  came  an  advance, 
hardly  perceptible,  and  then  another,  in  perpetual  onward  ascending 
experiment.  The  mechanical  history  of  electricity  was  found  to 
be  eloquent  of  this  fact.  Children  rub  together  bits  of  amber 
picked  up  from  the  ground,  and  find  that  when  rubbed  these 
small  pieces  of  waxlike  substance  are  excited  to  attract  particles 
of  light  substances  like  straws  and  feathery.  Could  anything  be 
more  elementary  or  seemingly  further  removed  from  the  mighty 
mechanical  developments  of  the  electrical  powers  which  now 
surroimd  us  ?  Yet  that  simple  frictional  play  was  the  starting- 
point  of  all  we  now  possess,  electrically.  It  lay  by  as  a  child's 
sport  for  ages — lay  by  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  to  look  at, 
removed  only  to  a  box  with  a  glass  Ud  containing  paper  figures 
which  would  move  when  the  glass  surface  was  excited  by  firiction. 
A  little  later,  and  the  flat  glass  surface  became  a  tube,  a  globe, 
a  globe  revolving  on  a  frame,  a  machine,  an  electrical  battery, 
and  so  steadily  onwards  until,  each  step  marked  by  a  gentle 
advancement  upon  advancement,  lightning  and  thunder  them- 
selves were  the  inventions  of  man  as  well  as  of  nature. 

In  these  independent  works  of  man,  he,  as  an  artificer,  has  not 
only  shown  himself  the  rival  of  nature,  but  in  some  instances 
one  more  carefdl,  more  calculating,  and,  it  may  almost  be  said,  more 
exact.  He  has  even  detected  mathematical  inaccuracies  in  natural 
mechanics,  and  has  been  forced  to  observe  that  in  the  development 
of  animal  bodies  certain  imperfections,  amounting  to  dangerous 
imperfections,  have  been  permitted,  as  if  some  detitils  of  construc- 
tive skill  had  been  left  unfinished  and  liable  to  failure  in  action 
under  emergency.     But  these  are  mere  details.     As  a  working 
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power  nature  holds  firm  possession  of  primary  master  powers. 
She  supplies  energy  and  that  course  and  manner  of  its  direction 
called  force.  She  supplies  all  elementary  materials,  so  that  man 
has  no  independency  in  regard  either  to  primary  powers,  primary 
laws,  or  primary  matter.  It  is  not  until  he  enters  into  rivalry 
with  nature  in  the  secondary  arts  of  mechanical  configuration  and 
adaptation  of  things  made  for  human  purposes,  that  the  compari- 
son of  human  and  natural  skill  comes  into  play. 

Another  fact  opened  itself  to  us  as  we  studied  the  works  of 
the  rival  artisans,  namely,  that  however  industriously,  and  however 
independently,  the  human  artisan  pursues  his  way,  he  eventually 
discovers,  in  respect  to  every  one  of  his  labours,  that  he  has  been 
anticipated  by  nature.  So,  although  we  may  say  that  man  on 
his  own  part  is  entirely  original,  we  may  say,  with  equal  justice, 
that  he  has  always  been  forestalled  and  is  never  original.  This 
view  was  challenged  at  our  symposium,  but  no  one  succeeded  in 
finding  an  instrument  or  invention  of  man  in  which  there  was  not 
some  anticipated  plan  in  natural  designs.  In  was  in  details  that 
differences  were  detected,  differences  that  might  exist  when  the 
materials  used  for  construction  by  the  rival  constructors  were  one 
and  the  same. 

The  planet,  as  the  storehouse  of  material  for  every  construction, 
natural  or  human,  yields  a  certain  number  of  elements.  About 
sixty-four  may  be  accepted  as  the  nxmiber  hitherto  discovered,  and 
these  certainly  are  all  that  are  of  any  mass  or  quantity.  Out 
of  these  for  structural  and  working  use  only  about  one-fourth 
are  employed  either  by  nature  or  by  man.  Nature  uses  largely 
four  gases :  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  chlorine.  She  uses  also 
largely  two  inorganic  non-metallic  bodies,  carbon  and  sulphur. 
She  uses  metals,  calcium  and  iron.  She  uses  one  metalloid,  phos- 
phorus. Man  in  his  work  uses  all  these  elements  with  some 
others.  Nature  uses  iron  sparingly,  man  uses  it  largely.  Nature 
uses  the  metal  calcium  largely,  letting  it  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  bone  of  every  skeleton  of  animal;  man  uses 
calcium  in  a  rough  way  in  the  formation  of  buildings  in  the 
compound  form  of  lime,  together  with  other  metals  in  the 
grand  storehouse,  tin,  copper,  and — lately — aluminium,  sub- 
stances which  nature  shows  no  preference  for  in  any  of  her 
artistic  and  mechanical  works.  Man  also  uses  zinc,  lead,  and 
mercury,  for  which  nature  has  no  special  employment  that^is 
obvious  to  us.  Man  uses  carbon  for  the  same  purposes  as  nature 
uses  it.     He  employs  it  as  fuel,  so  does  she,  but  he  in  the  crude 
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form  of  coal,  from  which,  also,  he  produces,  for  other  purposes, 
different  useful  products  artistically  applicable  as  colouring  sub- 
stances, in  which  art,  as  he  may  one  day  find  out,  he  is  following 
some  undiscovered  natural  design.  Man  uses  the  same  elementary 
gases  as  nature  does,  with  others  that  she  does  not  employ  with 
the  same  intention.  Both  use  oxygen  for  sustaining  combustion, 
but  nature  uses  it  systematically  for  construction,  which  man  does 
not.  Man  uses  hydrogen  for  combustion  as  nature  does,  but  not 
for  construction.  Man  takes  advantage  of  nitrogen  for  concentra- 
tion of  energy ;  nature  takes  the  same  advantage,  by  which  nitrogen, 
though  negative,  becomes  the  most  important  of  vital  structures ; 
but  she  does  more,  she  makes  nitrogen  constructive  as  well  as  con- 
centrative,  an  art  man  has  not  attained. 

In  the  applications  of  the  compound  substances  in  which  two 
or  more  elements  are  in  combination  to  produce  what  appears,  to 
the  unscientific,  a  single  and  simple  substance,  nature  and  man  are 
in  close  alliance.  When  we  came  to  converse  on  this  point,  fisict 
upon  fact  accumulated,  so  that  we  had  endless  material  for  com- 
parison. The  use  and  application  of  water  was  of  itself  a  rich  and 
varied  theme.  Nature  is  always  working  with  water,  so  often  that 
we  could  not  imagine  the  hand  of  nature  in  anything  so  much  as 
in  bringing  water  into  construction,  motion,  work.  She  distils 
water  from  the  earth,  carries  it,  as  vapour,  to  great  heights,  con- 
denses it  into  clouds,  which  become  electrical  and  explode  with 
formation  of  drops  and  rain.  She  condenses  it  on  mountains  and 
lets  it  flow  back  as  streams,  rivulets,  rivers,  by  which  she  makes 
it  a  motor  power,  and,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  our  existences  are  con- 
cerned, a  perpetual  motion.  She  uses  it  for  causing  variations  of 
temperature  and  for  securing  equalisations  of  temperature.  She 
turns  it  to  account  in  forming  soluble  and  plastic  structures.  She 
constructs  by  it  and  from  it  temporary  structures  that  are  required 
to  be  in  motion  ;  and  by  its  means  she  resolves  such  structures 
back  to  their  elementary  forms.  She  resolves  by  it  many  solid 
bodies  so  as  to  carry  them  where  they  would  not  otherwise  find 
entrance,  and  she  deposits  these  in  their  place  where  they  make 
structure  in  specific  form. 

One  of  us  ventured  to  assume  that  the  purification  of  the 
atmosphere  might  possibly  be  brought  about  by  the  diffusion  and 
electrisation  of  water,  so  that  if  water  were  removed  absolutely 
firom  the  air,  there  would  be  accimiulation  of  organical  poisonous 
matter  to  such  a  degree  that  human  and  other  animal  life  would 
QQon  be  extinguished  by  j>estilential  disease.     We  agreed  as  tp 
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these  and  other  applications  of  water  by  nature  ;  but  we  also  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion  that  man,  as  a  mechanic,  has  learned  to 
use  water  in  as  many  and  as  skilful  methods.  We  traced  him 
using  it  as  a  solvent,  as  a  cleanser  or  purifier,  as  a  destroyer.  We 
traced  him  utilising  it  for  a  number  of  motor  purposes.  We 
dwelt  on  its  application  in  the  form  of  vapour  in  expansion  and 
condensation  so  as  to  lead  to  alternate  mechanical  movements  of 
solid  bodies ;  and  thus  we  were  easily  led  to  the  comparison  of 
some  natural  and  human  machines,  and  specially  to  two :  an  animal 
body,  the  work  of  nature,  and  a  locomotive,  the  work  of  man. 

Inasmuch  as  we  did  not  presume  to  pursue  our  study  otherwise 
than  in  regard  to  bare  mechanical  inventive  conception,  with  the 
admission  that  everything  relating  to  first  causes  and  powers  was 
out  of  our  range,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  comparing  the  mechanical 
work  of  nature  and  man,  in  the  remarkable  and  yet  limited  plan  of 
construction  of  an  engine,  possessing  in  one  case  fully  completed, 
and  in  the  other  partly  completed,  vital  endowments  ;  the  one  a 
moving  being,  able  to  govern  its  own  mechanism;  the  other  a 
moving  thing,  capable  only  of  movement  when  directed  into  move- 
ment and  guided  in  movement  by  its  superior  master  and  manu- 
facturer, man.  '  Because  a  man  makes  an  engine,'  said  one  of  us, 
'  he  can  govern  it ;  it  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  an 
extension  of  himself;  therefore  it  is  inferior  to  him/  But  that 
was  not  the  question.  The  question  was.  As  an  engine  is  it 
inferior  ?  Suppose  we  were  able  to  reduce  the  human  body  to  a 
mere  engine.  Suppose  a  body  that  could  not  see,  could  not  feel, 
could  not  hear,  taste,  smell ;  suppose  that  no  impression  from  the 
outer  world  could  enter  a  body,  or  link  itself  with  it.  Suppose  the 
muscular  system  were  a  simple  condenser  of  energy,  a  storehouse  of 
energy,  which  could  be  set  to  work,  but  not  imtil  it  were  started,  fed, 
and  directed  by  another  body  outside  it  possessing  the  neces- 
sary intelligence  to  feed  it,  start  it  into  motion,  and  direct  it — what 
then  ?  What  if  there  could  exist  a  properly  constructed  body 
according  to  natural  construction,  with  this  one  diflference,  that 
the  nervous  system  were  replaced  simply  by  a  storage  battery, 
which,  for  brief  intervals  after  being  refreshed,  and  for  long  inter- 
vals if  regularly  refreshed,  would  go  on  working  and,  in  that  sense, 
living ;  what  then  would  be  the  comparison  between  an  animal  so 
formed,  or  so  misformed,  and,  say,  a  steam-engine  of  the  best  make, 
the  best  that  the  most  accomplished  mechanics  could  at  their  best 
turn  out  ?  In  such  a  case  an  animal  would  stand  in  true  rivalry 
with  an  engine  for  comparison.  Doubtless  nature,  in  formal  and  new 
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competition  with  man,  could  speedily  put  him  to  shame ;  could 
produce  mightier  engines  than  he,  for  does  she  not  in  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  whale,  of  our  own  age,  produce  something 
like  rival  engines  of  power ;  and  did  she  not,  in  previous  ejiochs, 
produce  much  mightier  engines  still,  in  which  there  was  nearer 
approach  to  the  engine  than  in  either  the  whale,  the  elephant, 
or  the  rhinoceros  ?  This  was  fair  speculation,  but  as  things  are, 
on  comparing  human  mechanism  of  best  type  with  the  mechanism 
of  nature,  putting  intelligence  for  the  [moment  aside,  need  man 
be  ashamed  of  his  mechanical  inventive  skill  or  of  the  comparative 
accuracy  of  his  work  ? 

We  recalled  here  what  Dumas,  the  illustrious  French  chemist, 
had  said,  in  speaking  of  the  application  of  the  matter  supplied  from 
the  magazine  from  which  the  world  derives  its  energy,  the  ancient 
deposits  of  coal,  and  his  comment  on  that  substance  which,  *  burned 
by  the  genius  of  Papin  and  Watt,  has  produced  carbonic  acid, 
water,  heat,  motion,  one  would  almost  say  life  and  intelligence/ 
We  did  not  admit  the  '  almost '  because  a  wide  gulf  separates  the 
pure  mechanism  of  nature  from  the  realms  of  life  and  intelligence. 
We  thought  alone  of  a  mechanism  that  could  be  inspired  with  mo- 
tion apart,  from  intelligence,  and  then  we  were  able  to  strike  the 
comparison  between  the  natural  and  the  human  engine.  We 
recalled  one  of  the  late  Neil  Amott's  summaries  of  such  comparison. 
How  the  animal  body,  in  life,  takes  food,  animal  or  vegetable ; 
and  the  engine,  in  action,  takes  also  food  or  fuel  as  coal  and  wood, 
both  being  combustible  ;  how  the  animal  body  takes  drink,  essen- 
tially water,  and  the  engine,  in  action,  takes  drink,  also  water ; 
how  the  animal  body  takes  in  breath,  common  air,  and  the  engine 
takes  in  breath,  also  common  air ;  how  the  animal  produces,  by 
slow  combustion,  a  steady  animal  heat  of  a  little  above  ninety- 
eight  degrees  Fahr.,  and  the  engine  produces  a  steady  boiling  heat 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees ;  how  the  animal  machine  pro- 
duces foul  breath  or  air  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  water-vapour 
from  the  windpipe,  and  the  engine  produces  smoke  from  the 
chimney,  air  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  and  water- vapour ;  how  the 
animal  machine  produces  animal  refuse,  part  of  the  food  which 
does  not  bum,  and  the  engine  produces  ashes,  part  of  the  fuel 
which  does  not  bum  ;  how  the  animal  machine  produces  motion  by 
simple  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  which, 
acting  through  the  levers,  joints,  and  tendons  of  the  limbs,  does 
work  of  endless  variety,  and  the  engine  produces  motion  by 
simple  alternate  push  and  pull  of  the  pistons,  which,  acting  through 
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levers,  joints,  and  bands,  does  work  of  endless  variety  ;  lastly,  how 
in  the  animal  machine  a  deficiency  of  food,  drink,  or  air  first 
disturbs  and  then  stops  the  motion  of  life,  and  in  the  engine 
a  deficiency  of  fuel,  water,  or  air  first  disturbs  the  action  of  the 
engine  and  then  stops  it. 

We  gathered  in  these  comparisons  some  idea  of  the  close  ap- 
proach which  man,  as  a  mechanic,  has  made  towards  pure  animal 
mechanism,  and  when  we  began  to  consider  his  perfect  mechanical 
details,  the  working  of  the  pistons,  the  levers,  the  joints,  and  the 
regulators,  we  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
workmanship  for  the  end  intended  was  equal  to  anything  in  the 
animal  machine.  In  principle  of  action,  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  obtained  from  the  same  amounts  of  food,  the  skill, 
so  far,  was  seen  to  be  largely  on  the  side  of  nature  and,  therefore, 
more  economical,  for  man  has  not  yet  the  plan  at  his  finger  ends 
of  getting  work  out  of  slow  combustion  and  of  obtaining  all  the 
work  that  ought  to  be  obtained  out  of  the  fuel  he  consumes  in 
his  engine.  He  works  at  extra  cost  as  compared  with  his  rival ; 
but,  putting  this  aside,  he  stands  fair  in  rivalry.  His  mechanism 
is  true  to  the  letter  and  in  the  best  form,  and  when  he  has  learned 
the  art  correctly,  he  can  govern  his  artificial  mechanism  with 
as  equal  ease  and  exactitude  as  he  can  the  actions  of  his  own  animal 
mechanism.  And  see,  it  was  observed,  how  much  longer  his  machine 
lasts  in  good  and  healthy  work.  *  I  know,'  said  one  of  us,  *  an  engine 
that  lived  out  four  of  the  engineers  who  had  charge  of  it  day  by 
day,  and  yet  they  may  all  have  been  considered  as  men  living  out 
the  fair  term  of  a  working  man's  life.'  Perhaps  this  was  not  a 
fair  argument ;  perhaps  it  might  have  been  suggested  that  not  one 
of  these  four  men  took  a  tithe  of  the  pains  to  keep  his  own  animal 
body  in  the  same  order  and  cleanliness  for  maintenance  of  health 
as  he  devoted  to  the  engine  under  his  charge ;  perchance  it  would 
be  just,  also,  to  remember  that  the  mental  or  intelligent  part  of 
the  living  and  intelligent  being  is  doing  work  which  wears,  and 
that  when  it  rests  in  sleep  there  is  much  unconscious  labour  in 
progress.  Still,  it  is  a  fine  proof  of  the  mar\'ellous  skill  of  the 
human  mechanic  that  he  can  produce  a  mechanism  that  shall 
present  such  a  startling  rivalry  of  endurance  of  action  against  his 
vastly  superior  competitor. 

The  most  surprising  part  of  our  survey  of  these  two  kinds 
of  mechanical  labours — the  one  by  nature  the  other  by  man 
— still  remained.  In  looking  at  the  steps  by  which  man  had 
moved  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  mechanical  skill,  we 
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could  find  in  his  method  no  intentional  imitation.  In  the  con* 
struction  of  his  engine,  bearing  such  subtle  approach  to  an  animal 
and  living  body,  man  appeared  before  us  working  entirely  on  his 
own  lines.  He  began  by  observing  the  simplest  fact,  the  power  of 
a  jet  of  steam  to  turn  a  fan  wheel,  and  he  proceeded  therefrom  to 
make  what  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  toy.  It  was  as  simple 
an  experiment  as  rubbing  a  piece  of  amber  and  making  it  in  its 
excited  state  attract  certain  light  particles.  And  so  the  first  step 
once  taken  remained  without  advance  for  ages.  Then  came  the 
new  experiment  of  utilising  the  expansive  power  of  steam  to  per- 
form work ;  next  the  experiment  of  condensation  of  the  expanded 
fluid  ;  in  due  course  the  application  of  these  two  discoveries  to  the 
motions  produced  by  the  push  and  the  pull ;  and,  finally,  the 
engine  with  fuel-food,  water-drink,  breath,  heat,  new  chemical 
products,  excreta,  manageable  action,  a  working  life,  and  decay  ; 
approaches  all  towards  veritable  life,  produced  firom  the  beginning 
to  the  end  by  human  independent  skill,  observation,  and  labour ; 
not  one  important  detail  borrowed  from  nature  or  her  plans.  The 
plans  were  often,  it  is  true,  her  own.  The  Ughting  of  the  fire, 
the  feeding  with  fuel  and  water ;  these  and  other  processes  were 
similar  to  natural  plana,  but  not  by  any  idea  of  imitation,  nor 
from  any  idea  that  the  animal  mechanism  was  worked  on  the 
same  lines.  On  the  contrary,  the  possibilities  were  that,  if  man 
had  proceeded  to  construct  a  working  engine  on  the  principles  of 
an  animal  body  as  a  working  engine,  he  would  have  lost  himself 
altogether,  and  would  never  have  reached  the  result  he  aimed  to 
attain.  For  our  parts  not  one  of  us  could  recall  any  inventor 
or  discoverer,  engaged  in  working  out  the  engine,  who  seized  so 
much  as  a  hint  leading  to  those  ultimate  results  of  comparison 
which  Dr.  Amott  has  so  clearly  described.  One  of  us  referred 
to  the  great  chemist  and  physicist,  Joseph  Black,  the  author  of 
the  theory  of  latent  heat  and  practical  demonstrator  of  the  feet 
that  the  products  of  animal  combustion  and  of  ordinary  com- 
bustion are  the  same ;  but  when  we  turned  to  his  works  we  could 
not  find  a  line  which  would  lead  to  the  support  of  the  hypothesis 
that  he  entertained  an  idea  of  any  sort  bearing  on  the  analogy 
of  artificial  or  human  mechanism  with  natural  design.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  Watt,  and  Watt,  without  doubt,  was  assisted  by 
him ;  but  not  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  mechanical  experi- 
ment, not  by  any  references  to  animal  mechanisms  as  object 
lessons  leading  to  the  discovery  of  a  working  engine. 

It  happened  that  at  the  time  when  this  altogether  unpremedi- 
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taied  symposium  was  being  held,  the  science  of  photography  was 
in  its  in£Etncy.    Daguerre  had  had  his  day,  a  briUiant  day  too,  and 
now  his  process  was  being  fast  superseded  by  another  and  a  better. 
One  of  the  investigators,  who  had  added  largely  to  the  new  method, 
was  at  our  table,  taking,  all  through,  an  active  part  in  our  discourse. 
His  presence  led,  as  might  well  be  expected,  to  a  discussion  on 
the  invention  of  the  camera.     Here,  at  all  events,  was  one  instru- 
ment which  must  have  been  borrowed  from  nature,  for  was  it  not 
simply  an  eyeball?    There  were  the  parts  in  proper  order,  in  the 
same  order,  as  in  the  eyeball.      There  were  the  walls,  the  lenses, 
the  absorbing  black  surfaces,  the  screen  for  the  reception  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  prepared  surface  of  the  screen  for  retaining  the  pic- 
ture.    If  these  comparisons  were  all  coincidences  it  were  strange 
indeed.     We  had  to  take  the  speculation  of  the  camera  as  an  in- 
strument of  imitation  to  pieces.     The  lenses  of  the  eyeball  are 
portions  of  transparent  matter,  which  we  call  colloidal  matter. 
The  lenses  of  the  camera  are  of  glass,  and  glass  may  also  be  desig- 
nated colloidal  matter.     But  had  the  invention  of  glass  anything 
to  do  with  the  lenses  existent  in  the  eyeball  ?    Improbable,  nay, 
impossible.     The  mode  of  making  glass  could  never  have  been 
found  out  by  any  examination  of  the  lenses  of  the  eyeball,  even 
had  men  at  the  time  when  glass  was  the  discovery  of  their  age 
known  about  the  lenses.     Glass  would  be  originally  an  accidental 
discovery,  a  substance  taken  out  of  the  furnace  in  which  some 
earth  had  been  burned,  earth  like  that  which  in  old  Egypt  was 
called  *  glass  earth,'  and  which,  through  the  Alexandrian  school,  so 
we  thought,  was  brought  into  various  shapes  and  casts  for  use 
by  man.     The  cast  into  a  globe  or  lens  would  follow,  and  when 
that  was  accomplished  the  fact  that  the  globe  condensed  light 
would  be    a  necessary   observation,   one    that   men    could   not 
avoid    discovering    and  turning  to    a  practical  purpose.      That 
part  of  the  camera  called   the  lens  would  not,  therefore,   come 
from  an  imitation  of  the  natural  lens  in  the  eyeball.     But,  the 
lens   being  once  made,  might  not  the  anatomy  of  the  eyeball 
suggest  the  insertion  of  an  artificial  lens  into   a  case   or  box, 
and  the  introduction  into  the  back  of  the  case  of  a  screen  ?    We 
divided  pretty  equally   on  this   subject.     Some  of  us  thought 
the  imitation  too  apparent  to  be  doubted,  but  others  held  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  anything  of  the  kind.     For  man  to  have 
imitated  from  nature  in  this  matter  there  must  have  been  a  good 
school  of  anatomy.     The  eyeball  must  have  been  well  dissected 
and  its  parts  clearly  defined.    The  effect  of  the  lenses  in  pro- 
VOL.  xvm.  NO.  cvm.  s  s 
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ducing  an  image  on  the  retina  must  have  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment, and  the  coats  of  the  eyeball  must  have  been  demonstrated. 
The  picture  on  the  retina  could  never  have  been  known  until 
someone  had  removed  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  of  the  ball 
at  the  back  and  had  looked  at  the  inverted  picture  on  the  retina 
from  behind,  an  experiment  far  away  from  probability,  an  experi- 
ment that  would  not  have  been  suggested  from  any  mere  dissection 
of  the  eye,  until  optical  discoveries  had  been  carried  on  up  to  the 
point  of  suggestion.     Much  more  likely  was  it  that,  from  experi- 
ments made  with  artificial  glass  lenses  of  purely  human  inven- 
tion, the  function  of  the  eyeball  as  a  camera  was  inferred  &t>m  the 
adjustment  of  such  lenses  in  a  case  than  that  the  eyeball  was  the 
model,  and  originating  model,  of  the  camera.      Besides,   some 
argued  that  when  the  camera  was  discovered,  assuming  the  in- 
strument were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Eoger  Bacon,  what  proof  was 
there  that  anatomy  was  so  £Eir  advanced  as  to  afford  the  required 
demonstration  ?     Lastly,  it  was  contended  that  when  once  the 
lens  was  discovered  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  imitation.    The 
lens  produced  everything  optical ;  it  produced  the  telescope,  the 
microscope,  and  the  camera.   Give  to  the  men  of  science  of  to-day 
a  lens  of  glass,  and  let  it  be  seen  what  it  can  do  in  respect  to 
light,    and   though   an   eyeball   had  never  been  dissected,  the 
instruments  named  above  would  certainly  in  course  of  time  be 
invented.     We  did  not  disagree  on  this  point,  though  some  of 
us  still  maintained  the  possibility  of  imitation. 

We  reached  a  new  and  good  subject  for  debate  on  taking 
up  the  study  of  a  much  more  simple  mechanical  contrivance, 
achieved  by  the  rival  mechanics,  nature  and  man.  We  studied 
a  valve.  Here  the  rivalry  stands  out  in  the  most  striking  form. 
Nature  constructs  valves.  Her  best  kinds  of  this  contrivance 
she  places  in  the  animal  body.  She  plans  them  so  distinctively, 
it  is  hard  and,  in  truth,  all  but  impossible  to  imagine  here  the 
theory  of  evolution.  It  is  as  though  a  model  had  first  been 
made,  tried,  adopted,  and  perfected.  The  valve  varies  according 
to  its  requirements.  In  two  places  it  is  a  comjx)und  valve  made 
up  of  three  segments  which  have  to  be  adapted  to  work  within  a 
circular  tube.  There  is  a  mechanical  difficulty  in  making  these 
meet  in  the  centre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  perfect  closure. 
Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  test  the  difficulty  try  the  experiment 
with  three  pieces  of  softened  parchment.  Nature  meets  it  by 
inserting  three  minute  beads,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  segment, 
and  the  success  is  so  beautifully  complete,  design  stares  one  in 
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the  face.  Beneath  these  valves,  which  are  situated  at  the 
outlets  of  the  heart  of  the  highest  animal,  she  has  two  other 
sets  of  valves,  each  segment  of  which  is  suspended  from  a 
ring  and  falls  into  a  cavity,  that  has  to  expand  to  receive  a 
charge  of  fluid — blood,  and  then  contract  to  expel  that  fluid 
onwards.  These  last-named  valves,  when  the  cavities  in  which 
they  are  placed  relax  and  receive  blood,  hang  in  a  vertical  position ; 
but  as  the  cavities  expand  and  the  fluid  enters  them,  the  seg- 
ments of  the  valves  float  upon  that  fluid  to  the  upper  surface 
of  it  and  cover  it;  further  they  cannot  go,  because  they  are 
corded  down  by  proper  lengths  of  cords  to  the  walls  of  their 
cavity  underneath.  By  the  time  they  are  evenly  floated  and 
made  just  taut,  it  is  time  for  the  cavity  to  contract,  and  then 
they  are  brought  into  full  tension,  so  that,  their  free  edges  meeting 
with  nicety,  they  form  a  complete  barrier  to  the  return  of  blood 
into  the  space  above  them,  an  arrangement  which  again  looks 
precisely  like  design,  the  result  of  mechanical  skill,  acquired  from 
experience  or  experimental  knowledge. 

These  different  kinds  of  valves  were  adduced  as  beyond  all 
known  human  skill ;  but  the  argument  was  not  sustained.  We 
began  to  recall  human  mechanical  contrivances  which  stood  out 
independently,  and  which  were  in  principle  and  in  detail  quite  as 
correct  and  quite  as  efficient.  The  valve  of  the  force-pump,  of 
the  air-pump,  and  of  many  other  instruments,  came  to  our 
minds,  and  one  of  us  explained  the  action  of  the  elastic  or  rubber 
valve,  which  has  the  same  mitre-like  shape  as  the  mitral  valve  of 
the  heart  itself,  the  design  of  an  ordinary  workman  and  purely 
and  simply  human  in  all  its  invention.  In  the  end  we  were  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that,  admirable  as  the  valves  of  the  heart  were, 
they  could  be  equalled  by  some  which  have  come  from  human 
skill,  and  that  certain  valves  in  other  parts  of  an  animal  machine, 
valves  consisting  of  folds  of  membrane,  could  not  be  considered, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  fine  workmanship,  as  perfect  either 
in  action  or  eflBciency* 

From  valves  we  passed  to  joints,  from  joints  to  columns,  from 
columns  to  levers,  and  from  levers  to  cavities,  coverings,  and  other 
protective  contrivances.  The  comparisons  were  not  unfavourable 
to  man  as  the  rival  of  nature,  and  we  did  not  feel  it  profane  to  admit 
that,  in  many  such  mechanical  arrangements,  he  had  exceeded, 
not  what  nature  might  have  done,  but  what  she  had  done  and 
had  put  before  us  as  her  work.  I  remember,  too,  that  there  were 
many  other  details  of  mechanical  order  in  which  we  compared 
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natural  with  human  skill  in  the  arch,  the  screw,  and  the  elastic! 
structures;  but  the  view  we  arrived  at  was  in  each  case  the 
same,  namely,  that  man,  when  considered  simply  as  a  mechanical 
labourer,  was  as  inventive  as  his  rival,  nature,  often  as  neat,  and 
sometimes,  in  details,  as  perfect. 

We  came  also  to  the  conclusion  that  in  some  respects   man 
possesses  advantages :  he  goes  to  the  same  market  as  nature  for 
his  materials ;  but,  whilst  nature  only  produces  at  points  where  the 
materials  she  wants  are  at  hand,  man  often  fetches  his  materials 
from  a  distance,  makes  a  careful  selection  from  a  large  assortment 
of  materials,  finds  facility  of  choosing  conditions  favourable  to  the 
working  of  his  mechanisms,  which  nature  does  not,  and,  indeed, 
not  infrequently  prepares  and  sets  things  in  order  for  nature  herself 
and  her  works,  as  when  in  a  garden  he  lays  out  the  plans  by  which 
the  growth  and  ripening  of  fruits  and  plants  are  rendered  easy 
processes,  but  which  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  if  he  had  not 
intervened  in  order  to  give  the  proper  soil,  moisture,  warmth,  air, 
light,  and,  it  may  be,  physical  support.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
are    certain   advantages  in  the  work  of  nature   which   we    felt 
surpassed  those  of  man.     The  works  of  both  wear  out,  but  not 
in  the  same  way.     Nature,  in  her  solid  work,  produces  structures 
which,  for  a  long  time,  imdergo  steady  repair  in  a  spontaneous 
manner.     She  reproduces  as  she  destroys.     In  animals  the  organs 
that  are  built  up  out  of  food  are  kept  in  regular  course  of  dis- 
solution and   repair,  the   supply  keeping  pace  with  the  waste, 
in  order  that  one  part  may  be  many  times  reconstructed.     In  the 
machines  made  by  man  the  destruction  that  occurs  takes  no  such 
repair.     It  may  admit  of  being  mended,  but  it  cannot  be  re- 
constructed as  it  wears,  and,  if  it  must  compete  with  nature 
against  time,  it  must  be  made  from  the  first  with  such  skill  that 
it  will  not  wear  out,  and  it  must  be  kept  in  such  perfect  cleanli- 
ness and  order  that  it  will  suflfer  the  least  possible  from  friction 
and  oxidation ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  sometimes  so  far 
efi*ected  that  one  engine  will  wear  or  work  through  generations  of 
men ;  starting,  so  to  say,  with  a  sounder  constitution  and  lasting 
longer  if  it  be  properly  cared  for.    Which,  therefore,  is  the  best,  we 
asked — the  construction  of  a  mechanism  perfected  from  the  first 
to  last  through  a  lengthened  period,  or  of  one  that  lasts  by  being 
constantly  re-made  and  recruited  ?    We  agreed  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  variety  that  ever  exists  in  natural  efforts  the  persistent  re- 
constructive plan  was  best,  because  it  allowed  of  the  progressive 
advancement  called  evolution. 
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We  wandered  from  these  points  to  another.  A  distinguished 
poet  was  adduced  who  had  noticed  with  great  admiration  some  of 
the  works  that  are  being  carried  out  by  animals  inferior  to  man. 
The  poet  had  signalised  the  bird's  nest.  He  had  described,  in 
perfect  language,  the  mode  of  construction,  and  had  asked  what 
man,  *  with  all  appliances  of  art  to  boot,  could  make  him  such 
another.'  We  admired  the  skill  of  the  poet  as  he  admired  the 
skill  of  the  nest-maker,  but  we  were  not  able  to  follow  him  in  his 
application  or  moral.  He  was  presenting  an  animal  of  a  lower 
kind  than  man  as  superior  to  man,  as  being  a  natural  power  equal 
with  nature ;  or,  as  nature  herself  distinct  from  man.  We  said,  on 
our  parts,  that  in  this  constructive  skill  the  bird  was  exercising 
the  same  constructive  skill  as  man  in  an  inferior  degree,  and 
nothing  more.  We  were  bold  enough  to  hold  that  thousands  of 
men  and  women  could,  with  a  little  practice,  construct  a  nest  as 
cleverly  as  any  bird  living,  and  could  soon,  if  necessary,  add  to 
the  beauty,  the  convenience,  and  the  comfort  of  the  structure. 
We  were  induced  to  recall  analogies  of  a  similar  character.  A 
member  of  our  little  group,  now,  alas,  long  since  dead,  but  whose 
career  as  a  naturalist  at  that  time  promised  to  be  of  the  brightest, 
had  a  short  period  before  been  studying  the  habits  of  the  beaver 
in  its  native  haunts.  He  corrected  many  of  the  fallacious  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  about  the  architectural  skill  of  this 
animal.  He  explained  to  us  the  dams  of  stone,  wood,  and  mud  it 
lays  across  the  narrowest  parts  of  a  water-course  so  as  to  confine 
the  water,  the  dam  being  sometimes  six  feet  in  height,  and  so 
planned,  if  necessary,  as  to  enable  wood  to  be  floated  to  the  hut 
or  house  which  it  also  built.  He  told  us  how  it  felled  trees 
by  gnawing  through  the  trunks  in  such  a  manner  that  when  a 
tree  fell  it  would  fall  into  the  water.  He  described  how  the 
animal  would  cut  the  wood  into  lengths,  and  drag  or  roll  the 
lengths  to  the  dam,  or  float  them  along  canals  it  had  formed 
leading  to  the  dam.  He  gave  a  description  of  the  kind  of  houses 
it  built ;  a  dwelling,  it  may  be,  of  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base  and  six  feet  high,  formed  of  poles  and  mud,  and  covered 
in  above  like  a  heap  of  meadow  turf.  He  explained  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  house  is  built  small,  and  is  enlarged  by  building 
over  it  new  layers  and  gnawing  away  the  wood  from  the  inside. 
He  told  us  that  there  were  no  such  thingfs  as  windows  or  venti- 
lating shafts,  except  through  the  floor  into  the  water,  for  entrance 
and  escape ;  he  assured  us  that  the  story  of  the  beaver  laying  on 
the  mud  with  its  tailj  as  if  the  tfdl  were  a  trowel,  was  a  myth,  but 
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that  it  had  a  clever  plan  of  rafting  the  supply  of  winter  wood, 
which  yields  the  store  of  food,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep   it  safely 
under  water,  tucking  the  ends  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  inter- 
lacing one  rod  into  another.     He  related  the  plan  adopted  for 
securing  the  little  beaver  community  from  inundation,  by  means 
of  overflow  canals ;  and,  after  recording  that,  when  in  a  house 
the  family  exceeded  a  round  dozen,  it  broke  up  by  a  pair  going 
forth  and  building  a  new  house  and  home   of  their    own,    he 
bemoaned  the  fate  of  the  *  bachelor  beavers,'  the  old  males,  who, 
having  either  lost  their  mates  or  been  expelled  for  bad  conduct, 
were  forced  to  live  alone,  not  in  warm  houses  protected  by  dams, 
but  in  holes  in  the  banks  of  the  river  where  they  could  store 
their  winter  food.     Yet,  added  our  friend  when  he  had  concluded 
his  short  narrative,  the  chief  fact  of  all  is  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  whole  of  the  skill  named,  there  is  no  advancement  because 
there  is  no  new  acquirement.     These  mechanical  creatures  leam 
nothing.     A  pair  of  them  taken  from  their  parents  immediately 
after  they   have  come  into  conscious   existence,   though    never 
allowed  to  see  a  beaver  hut  or  a  dam,  nor  a  method  of  making  a 
canal,  nor  a  system  of  storing  up  winter  food,  would  go  and  do  the 
whole  of  these  things  for  themselves  if  they  were  placed  in  a 
position  that  allowed  them  free  scope  for  carrying  out  these  pro- 
cesses ;  but  no  more.     Theirs,  in  short,  is  the  continuance  of  the 
constructive  spirit  that  exists  in  pure  nature.    The  same  exists  in 
man  in  his  primitive  stage  with  power  of  advancement ;  so  that 
man  lies,  apparently,  not  only  above  the  lower  craftsman,  but  above 
nature,  unless  she  be  imperceptibly  making  advancements  which 
our  wisest  men,  even  through  lapse  of  ages,  neither  see  in  details 
nor  recognise  in  results. 

I  believe  we  pursued  this  topic  of  inferior  animal  skill  still 
further  by  speaking  of  the  skill  of  ants,  and  finally  we  were 
brought  to  discuss  the  slow  skill  of  man  in  his  rude  days  of 
primitive  life.  I  know  we  wondered  what  a  human  being  who 
had  been  left  alone  in  the  world,  and  had  never  seen  any  kind  of 
construction  that  would  protect  him  from  wind  and  storm,  would 
do,  by  what  some  would  *  call  his  instincts ;  whether  he  would 
begin  to  copstruct  and  restart  a  new  civilisation  ?  We  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would,  and  we  came  also  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  mtw^,  because  there  is  in  him  the  same  constructive 
energy  that  there  is  in  nature.  Man  is  bom  to  construct.  He 
differs  from  other  animals  in  seeing  plans  of  constructions  which 
are  beyond  his  own  imitation,  and  at  the  same  time  he  constructs 
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things  which  are  not  seen  by  him  in  nature  and  still  are  in  the 
order  and  designing  of  nature.  In  other  words,  there  is  in  man, 
as  in  the  bird  and  the  beaver,  as  strong  an  impulse  to  act  in  con- 
struction as  there  is  to  walk  and  to  speak.  That  the  impulse 
to  action  in  these  respects  is  rudimentary  at  first,  and  does  not 
become  remarkable  until  after  slow  and  gradual  development,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  of  the  original  impulsion;  and  if 
man  has  passed  through  gradational  stages  from  lowest  to  highest 
forms  of  life,  there  must  still  have  been  in  him  a  primary  impulse 
towards  construction  by  which  he  has  acquired  the  power  to  do 
that  which  he  has  not  seen  done,  and  to  become  in  his  best 
state  of  intellectual  development  the  rival  of  nature  herself  in 
certain  of  her  finest  works,  and  the  utiliser  of  some  of  her  own 
products  which  she  has  passed  over  in  her  choicest  designings. 

Practical  Inferences. 

I  close  the  note  of  this  symposium  to  add  another  note  of  a 
practical  kind.  It  may  occur  to  some  readers  that  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  nature  and  man  as  rival  mechanics  is  of  no  prac- 
tical value ;  one  of  those  wild  and  dreamy  kind  of  subjects  which 
suflBce  to  fill  the  idle  hours  of  idle  students,  and  no  more.  I 
do  not  think  this  a  fair  view.  The  subject  is  more  than  curious. 
Curious  it  is  in  the  profoundest  degree,  for  it  suggests  questions 
which,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  himself,  have  been  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  thinking  men.  Why  should  ever  a  man — and  it 
may  be  an  uneducated  man — invent  from  his  own  impulse  ?  Why 
should  he  make  the  simplest  of  simplest  new  thing,  having  in  his 
own  range  no  possible  object  fi-om  which  to  copy  the  thing  he  has 
made  ?  And  why  afterwards  should  it  be  open  to  discovery  that 
the  same  invention  was,  after  all,  concealed  somewhere  in  nature — 
work  of  her  pure  skill  ?  In  all  his  works  is  man  invariably  subor- 
dinate to  nature,  and  do  his,  apparently  original,  powers  rest 
entirely  on  the  mere  multiplication  or  accretion  of  them  ?  Why, 
if  two  men  are  working  together  at  the  same  work,  can  one  man 
see  and  do  what  the  other  cannot  and  would  not  be  expected  to 
see  or  to  do  ?  What  is  the  gift  that  makes  a  wrangler,  and  why 
does  the  competition  for  perfection  in  mathematics  go  by  degrees  ? 
Is  the  mind  that  conceived  the  whole  earth  and  invented  primi- 
tively every  principle  and  virtually  every  thing  the  same  mind  as 
the  mind  which  moves  the  inventor  in  the  human  form  we  call 
man? 
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This  is  the  curious  side  of  the  subject ;  the  practical  is  less 
attractive  but  more  immediate.     We  notice  daily  that  capacity 
for  invention  of  mechanical  things,  when  permitted  full   scope 
for  its  development,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all   human 
incentives  to  action,  and  what  I  want  to  enforce  is  that  we  ought 
to  give  that  capacity  the  fullest  and  freest  development  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.     We  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  a  boy 
who  is  glad  to  leave  his  books  in  order  to  indulge  in  some  mechanical 
art,  such  as  making  and  flying  a  kite,  or  building  a  rabbit-hutch, 
or  putting  together  a  toy  engine,  or  other  act  of  a  similar  kind, 
is  an  idle  boy.     We  have  been  induced  under  this  impression  to 
limit  his  enjoyments  in  these  mechanical  directions ;  to  point  out 
to  him  that  he  is  not  going  to  get  his  living  by  mechanical  work, 
or  other  common  occupation,  but  that  he  has  to  prepare  himself 
for  professional  or  statesman's  labours,  and  that  he  must  read  and 
learn.     We  do  our  best  to  kill  the  divinest  part  of  the  mind  of 
that  young  mind.     His  mind  was  inventive,  and  we  check  the 
spirit  of  invention ;  we  arbitrarily  force  it  by  our  mistaken  in- 
terference into  what  it  was  not  bom  to  be.     We  put  the  youth 
to  some  routine  pursuit  which  occupies  part  of  his  time,  and 
we  leave  his  active  impulses  unsatisfied.    Now  and  then,  in  spite 
of  correcting  and  training,  he  will  break  through  our  bonds.     He 
will  become  a  dwarfed  and  so-called  amateur  mechanic,  or,  in 
rarest  instances,  where  the  inventive  skill  is  so  strong  as  to 
master  every  controlling  influence,  he  may  become  a  master  in 
inventive  skill,  and  rise  to  exceptional  fame.     But,  unfortunately, 
by  the  conquest  of  original  and  natural  tastes  of  an  inventive 
character,  we  train  too  often,  not  out  of  invention,  for  that  is 
impossible,  but  into  inventions  of  various  kinds  that  are  both 
false  and  mischievous  to  human  welfare.     The  inventive  skill 
breaks  out  in  pernicious  mechanical  arts.   Gambling  is  a  pernicious 
mechanical  art.     In  its  ablest  development  it  carries  with  it  the 
shrewdest,  the  finest  inventive  power,  sustained,  in  many  instances, 
by  an  enthusiasm  and  perseverance  which  leads  to  death  from 
severe  nervous  application  and  exhaustion.     The  gambler  is  like 
nature  in  earthquake.     He  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  man,  but  he  is 
a  perverted  man.     The  skill  of  his  hands  in  its  ordinary  mani- 
festations is  mechanical  skill  which  he  expects  to  see  rewarded, 
with  as  keen  an  anxiety  as  a  better  and  purer  mechanical  genius 
would  expect  to  behold,  in  the  action  of  some  ingenious  machine  he 
has  invented  and  put  together.     To  compare  great  things  with 
small,  the  book  which  the  professed  and  c^ble  gambler  mak^  up^ 
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in  such  a  manner  that  out  of  it  something  must  come  to  him,  is 
a  product  of  inventive  skill  of  the  most  laborious,  and,  in  its  way, 
accomplished  cast.  More  than  once  a  man  of  this  mechanical 
turn  of  mind  has  been  under  my  professional  observation  for  those 
nervous  perturbations  of  the  heart  and  brain,  to  which  pro- 
fessors of  his  class  are  subject,  and  from  which  they  ordi- 
narily succumb  in  comparatively  early  life.  In  examples  of  this 
kind  we  may  sometimes  discover  a  mechanical  taste  amounting  to 
mechanical  genius.  '  I  was  removed  from  school,'  one  of  these 
reported  to  me,  '  because  books  were  a  daily  cross.  I  could  con- 
struct anything,  maps,  plans,  toys,  of  a  mechanical  kind,  and 
had  I  been  put  to  mathematics  I  am  sure  I  should  have  shone. 
But  my  master  declared  me  fitted  only  for  a  carpenter,  mason, 
or  other  handicraft,  and  my  good  but  misled  parents,  greatly 
shocked  at  having  a  son  so  incompetent,  put  me  to  the  desk  in  a 
banking  establishment.  They  could  not  have  done  a  worse  thing. 
I  soon  mastered  the  mere  methodical  labour,  and  could  cast  up  a 
column  of  figures  more  quickly  than  any  of  my  fellow  clerks ;  but, 
I  hated  the  narrow  sphere  of  action  in  which  there  was  neither 
variety  nor  scope  ^or  enthusiasm,  and  soon  my  thoughts  turned 
to  a  new  pursuit.  The  proximity  to  money  moved  me  to  the 
mechanics  of  money  and  money  changing.  I  began  to  speculate 
and  then  to  bet.  Betting  men,  I  found,  were  adepts  at  calcula- 
tion, and  very  rapidly  my  budding  talents  broke  out  in  their 
direction  of  study.  My  natural  gifts  helped  me  on  into  what 
amongst  such  men  is  fame.  Of  course  I  left  the  bank,  and  now 
I  can  make  up  a  book  with  any  man  in  my  line  in  any  depart- 
ment where  hazard  plays  the  leading  feature.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  I  can  now  beat  hazard  ;  and,  in  a  long  run,  can  always  win. 
But  the  success  is  not  worth  having ;  the  strain  is  incessant, 
and  the  result  is  both  morally  and  pecuniarily  contemptible, 
while  the  mode  of  life  is  murderous.'  So  it  proved,  and  a  great 
mechanical  engineer  fell,  as  a  gambler,  by  the  usual  premature 
decline,  into  mental  and  physical  death. 

We  may  descend  to  a  lower  sphere  for  the  same  order  of  facts. 
In  the  lowest  spheres  of  life  the  force  of  inventive  faculty  may  be 
detected.  The  burglar  himself  as  a  mechanical  genius  may  be  a 
rival  of  nature.  An  honest  genius  of  an  inventive  kind  invents  a 
lock ;  straightaway  another  inventive  genius  of  a  dishonest  kind 
picks  that  lock.  A  man,  not  a  burglar,  but  a  professed  lock-picker, 
picked  a  subtle  lock  of  a  bureau  for  me  because  I  had  lost  the  key. 
The  science  the  nww  showed,  the  resource,  the  ingenuity,  fonn^ 
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a  study,  and  his  eflForts  were  soon  crowned  with  success.     I  was 
struck  by   the   skill  the  man   displayed,  but  still  more  by  the 
philosophy.     *  They  call  the  man  who  invented  that  there  lock, 
Sir,  a  gentleman,  and  they  say  he's  made  a  tremendeous  fortime 
by  it,  but  they  gives  no  credit  to  them  as  has  lamed  to  pick  it ; 
not  a  bit  of  it !  not  they !  and  some  of  them  as  can  pick  it  they 
calls  burglars  and  gives  'em  years  of  hard  labour,  tho'  they  was  just 
as  clever  as  the  lucky  un,  who  set  the  thing  a-going.'     It  is  true, 
and  from  such  experiences  there  is  a  great  deal  for  us  all  to  learn. 
What  I  learn   most  is  as    follows:  Nature  and   man   are  rival 
mechanics,  but  not  every  man  in  the  same  degree.     All  men  and 
all  women  possess  some  mechanical  skill,  and  a  large  minority  are  so 
finely  endowed  that  the  faculty  of  invention  is  forced  to  develop 
itself  in  them  either  for  good  or  for  evil.     Further,  the  special 
faculty  of  endowment  is  not  an  acquired  faculty ;  it  seems  to  descend 
in  man  as  it  does  in  the  bird  and  the  beaver,  but  with  special 
power  for  advancement  in  man.     Why,  then,  in  our  educational 
methods,  do  we  not  make  it  a  point  to  detect  and  cultivate  this,  much 
as  we  dislike  the  word, '  innate '  faculty  ?  Why  should  not  education 
in  mechanics  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  national  education,  and 
take  at  least  as  prominent  a  part  as  the  mere  book  work  ?     And, 
why  to  the  poorest  scholar  should  not  elementary  mathematics, 
beyond  arithmetic,  be  added  to  our  school  curriculimi  in  every 
school  in  the  land  ?   Why  should  not  the  use  of  the  rule,  the  square, 
and  the  compass  rank  amongst  the  chief  standards  of  scholastic 
accompUshment,  and  the  natural  human  rivalry  with  nature  ex- 
tend to  rivalry  in  precision  ?   There  would  be  a  good  moral  in  such 
a  rivalry  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  a  constructive  development 
that  would  transform  into  fine  form  artistic  in  every  department 
of  living  action.     To  life,  also,  some  new  happiness  of  amusement 
would  be  added,  since  construction  is  pastime.     The  founder  of 
the  Andersonian  College  in  Glasgow  said  that  if  anyone  wanted  to 
get  together  an  interested  crowd  he  had  only  to  do  one  thing,  set 
up  a  piece  of  moving  mechanism  and  begin  to  explain  it.     It  was 
a  saying  as  true  as  it  was  wise,  and  it  was  both  wise  and  true 
because  man  as  the  rival  mechanic  of  nature  is  nothing  unless 
he  be  mechanical. 

B.   W.  ElCHABDSON. 
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Harpford  Wood, 

*  Sub  tegmine  fagi.' 

[OW  the  bright  noon  lies  heavy  on  the  earth. 

Now  the  tired  world  has  drooped  her  eyes  in  rest. 
The  birds,  all  hushed  their  morning  songs  of  mirth, 

Sit  silent  in  the  shade  with  ruffled  breast. 
The  fer-off  moor  is  wrapped  in  purple  haze, 
No  passing  zephyr  stirs  the  golden  com, 
That  yellowing  ever  through  hot  autumn  days 
Stands  waiting,  till  on  creaking  wain  upborne 
Its  gathered  sheaves  are  piled  on  some  bright  harvest  mom. 

But  here  the  woodland  ways  are  full  of  shade 

With  cushions  of  deep  moss  and  hanging  fems, 
And  all  the  banks  are  trimmed  with  ivy-braid 

Starred  with  pale  flowers,  that  never  sunbeam  bums. 
Huge  branching  beech-trunks  tinged  with  silvery  grey 

Uphold  a  canopy  of  whispering  leaves  ; 
And  down  the  deU,  drenching  the  fems  with  spray, 

Leaps  a  swift  stream,  while  round  its  edges  cleaves 
Full  many  a  flower  whose  scent  fills  all  the  summer  eaves. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  perchance,  there  still 

Might  come  some  leaf-crowned  Dryad  down  the  dell. 
Or  shining  Oread  from  the  distant  hiU 

To  lave  her  locks  in  yonder  Umpid  well ; 
Or  some  bright-eyed  Bacchante  to  refiresh 

The  drooping  vine-leaves  on  her  thyrsus  bound. 
And  twine  anew  the  withered  ivy-mesh 

With  which  the  masses  of  her  hair  were  crowned, 
And  wonder  at  the  hush  in  all  the  woods  around. 
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Hark  !  even  now  I  seem  to  hear  her  cry, 

'  Where  art  thou,  Bacchus,  and  thy  merry  train  ? 
Why  is  there  nought  but  echo  to  reply 

Whose  lone  voice  answers  mine  when  I  complain  ? 
Where  are  the  nymphs  and  feuns,  once  wont  to  meet 

In  shady  glades  and  round  the  babbling  streams  ? 
The  sunlight  shines  through  these  green  leaves  as  sweet 

As  in  time  past,  but  all  this  forest  seems 
Spell-bound,  like  some  strange  world  seen  in  uneasy  dreams.' 

Ah  no !  'tis  no  lUyrian  woodland  here, 

No  human  voice  was  that  which  soimded  then, 
*Twas  but  some  cushat's  moan,  low-toned  and  clear, 

Among  the  tangled  hollies  down  the  glen. 
These  glades  knew  nought  of  Pan  and  aU  his  crew, 

Nor  ever  soundeth  here  Apollo's  lute. 
But  when  the  spring  bedecks  the  trees  anew, 

Here  throstles  and  the  meUow  black-bird's  flute, 
And  never  all  day  long  the  chiflfchaflf's  voice  is  mute. 

But  now  the  sun  is  sinking  to  his  rest, 

And  long  dark  shadows  lie  along  the  sward. 
A  flush  of  golden  glory  fills  the  West, 

Bright  as  some  Eastern  monarch's  treasure-hoard. 
Farewell !  ye  darkening  glades  of  dreaming  trees, 

Where  all  the  busy  world  is  out  of  sight. 
Where  no  sound  startles  save  the  summer  breeze 

That  stirs  the  topmost  leaves  with  touches  light — 
Farewell !  I  leave  you  now  to  silence  and  the  night. 

S.  Cornish  Watkdts. 
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The  Three  Fates' 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  Author  of  *  Mr.  Isaacs/ 
*  Dr.  Claudius/  &c. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TOTTY  had  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the  report  that  everything 
was  broken  off  between  George  Wood  and  Constance  Fearing, 
and  she  had  done  it  so  skilfully  that  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
tracing  the  story  to  her,  even  if  it  had  proved  to  be  false.  She 
had  cared  very  little  what  George  himself  thought  about  it, 
though  she  had  not  failed  to  see  that  he  would  lay  the  blame  of 
the  gossip  on  the  Fearings.  The  two  girls,  indeed,  could 
have  no  object  in  circulating  a  piece  of  news  which  did  not 
reflect  much  credit  upon  themselves.  What  Totty  wanted  was 
in  the  first  place  that  George  should  know  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  his  position,  in  order  that  she  might  play  the  part  of  the 
comforter  and  earn  his  gratitude.  She  could  not,  of  course, 
question  him  directly,  and  she  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  as 
having  heard  the  tale  from  others ;  to  manage  this  with  success 
it  was  necessary  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  should  be 
made  common  property.  Secondly,  and  here  Totty's  diplomatic 
instinct  showed  itself  at  its  strongest,  she  was  determined  to  pre- 
vent all  possibility  of  a  renewal  of  relations  between  Constance 
and  George.  In  due  time,  probably  in  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
latest,  both  Constance  and  Grace  would  know  that  aU  society  was 
in  possession  of  their  secret.  Having,  of  course,  not  mentioned 
it  themselves  to  any  one,  they  would  feel  sure  that  George  had 
betrayed  them  in  his  anger,  and  would  be  proportionately  incensed 
against  him.  If  both  parties  should  be  so  angry  as  to  come  to 
an  explanation,  which  was  improbable,  neither  would  believe  the 
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other,  the  quarrel  would  grow  and  the  breach  would  be  widened. 
Totty  herself  would,  of  course,  take  George's  part,  as  would  the 
majority  of  his  acquaintance,  and  he  would  be  grateful  for  such 
friendly  support  at  so  trying  a  time. 

Matters  turned  out  very  nearly  as  Mrs.  Sherrington  Trimm 
had  anticipated.  There  was,  indeed,  a  slight  variation  in  the 
programme,  but  she  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  and  if  she  had 
noticed  it  she  would  not  have  attached  to  it  the  importance  it 
deserved.  It  chanced  that  Constance  and  G-race  Fearing  and 
George  Wood  had  been  asked  with  certain  other  guests  to  dine 
with  a  certain  young  couple  lately  returned  from  their  wedding 
tour  in  Europe.  The  invitations  had  been  sent  and  accepted  on 
the  last  day  of  April,  that  is  to  say  on  the  day  preceding  the  one 
on  which  Constance  gave  George  her  definite  refusal,  and  the 
dinner  was  to  take  place  three  or  four  days  later.  Now,  the  young 
couple,  who  had  bought  a  small  place  on  the  Hudson  River,  and 
were  anxious  to  move  into  it  as  soon  as  possible,  took  advantage 
of  those  three  or  four  days  to  go  up  to  their  country-house  and 
to  arrange  it  for  themselves  according  to  their  ideas  of  comfort. 
They  returned  to  town  on  the  morning  of  their  party,  and  were 
of  course  ignorant  of  the  gossip  which  had  gone  the  rounds  in 
their  absence.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  husband 
came  home  from  his  club  in  great  distress  to  tell  his  wife  that 
Constance  Fearing  had  thrown  over  George  Wood,  and  that  the 
two  were  not  on  speaking  terms.  It  was  too  late  to  make  any 
excuse  to  their  guests,  so  as  to  divide  the  party  and  give  two 
separate  dinners  on  diflFerent  days.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that 
their  table  was  small,  the  guests  had  been  carefully  arranged,  and 
George  Wood  must  inevitably  sit  beside  either  Constance  or 
Grace.  The  young  couple  were  in  despair,  and  spent  aU  the  time 
that  was  left  in  trying  vainly  to  redistribute  the  places.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  put  George  next  to  Grace  and  to 
afifect  a  total  ignorance  of  the  difficulty.  At  the  last  moment, 
however,  the  young  hostess  thought  she  could  improve  matters 
by  speaking  a  word  to  George  when  he  arrived.  Constance  and 
her  sister,  however,  came  before  him. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,'  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  quickly,  in  the  ear 
of  the  elder  girl,  as  she  drew  her  a  little  aside.  '  Mr.  Wood  is 
coming.  We  have  been  out  of  town  and  knew  nothing  about  it. 
I  do  hope ' 

*  I  am  very  glad  he  is  to  be  here,'  answered  Constance.  She 
was  very  pale  and  very  calm. 
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*  Oh  dear ! '  exclaimed  the  hostess,  growing  very  red.  *  I  hope 
I  have  said  nothing * 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Constance,  reassuring  her.  '  There  is  a  foolish 
bit  of  gossip  in  the  air,  I  believe.  The  facts  are  very  simple. 
Mr.  Wood  is  a  very  old  and  good  friend  of  mine.  He  asked  me 
to  marry  him,  and  I  could  not.  I  like  him  very  much,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  be  as  good  friends  as  before.  If  there  is  any  blame  in 
the  matter  I  wish  to  bear  it.     There  he  is.' 

The  hostess  felt  better  after  this,  but  her  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  as  George  entered  the  room  she  went  forward  to  meet  him. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,'  she  said.  *  The  Fearings  are  here  and  you  will 
have  to  sit  next  to  the  younger  one.  You  see  we  have  only  just 
heard  ...  I  am  so  sorry.' 

Greorge  Wood  inclined  his  head  a  little.  He  was  very  quiet 
and  grave. 

*  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once,'  he  said,  *  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  the  story  they  are  telling.  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  will  deny  it  when  you  hear  it  mentioned.  There 
never  was  any  engagement  between  Miss  Fearing  and  me.' 

'  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Pray,  forgive  me,'  said  the 
lady  of  the  house. 

George  met  Constance  with  his  most  impenetrably  civil  manner, 
and  they  exchanged  a  few  words  which  neither  of  them  understood 
while  they  were  speaking  them,  nor  remembered  afterwards.  They 
both  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
many  curious  eyes  that  watched  them  was  that  they  were  on  very 
good  terms,  though  slightly  embarrassed  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  were  being  so  much  talked  of. 

At  the  dinner-table  George  found  himself  next  to  Grace.  For 
some  time  he  talked  with  his  neighbour  on  his  other  side,  then 
turned  and  inquired  when  Grace  and  her  sister  were  going  out  of 
town,  and  what  they  intended  to  do  during  the  summer.  She,  on 
her  part,  while  answering  his  questions,  looked  at  him  with  an  air 
of  cold  and  scornful  surprise.  Presently  there  was  a  brief  burst  of 
general  conversation.  Under  cover  of  the  numerous  voices  Grace 
asked  a  direct  question. 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  telling  such  a  story  as  every  one  is 
repeating  about  my  sister  ?  '  she  asked. 

George's  eyes  gleamed  angrily  for  a  moment  and  his  answer 
came  sharply  and  quickly. 

'  You  would  do  better  to  ask  that  of  yourself — or  of  Miss  Fearing. 
I  have  said  nothing.' 
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'  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  matter/  Grace  answered  icily. 
'  If  the  story  were  true  it  would  hurt  us  and  we  should  not  tell 
it.  But  it  is  a  lie,  and  a  malicious  Ue.'  She  turned  her  head 
away* 

*  Miss  Fearing,'  George  said,  bending  towards  her  a  little,  *  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  accused  of  such  doings  by  any  one.  Do  you 
understand  ?  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  ask  the  man  on  your 
left,  he  will  teU  you  that  I  have  denied  the  story  everywhere  during 
the  last  four  days.' 

Grace  looked  at  him  again,  and  there  was  a  change  in  her  fiice. 
She  was  about  to  say  something  in  reply,  when  the  general  talk, 
which  had  allowed  them  to  speak  together  unheard,  was  interrupted 
by  an  unexpected  pause. 

*Do  you  prefer  Bar  Harbour  to  Newport,  Miss  Fearing?' 
George  inquired  in  a  tone  which  led  every  one  to  suppose  that 
they  had  been  discussing  the  comparative  merit*  of  watering-places. 

The  young  girl  smiled  as  she  made  an  indifferent  answer.  She 
liked  the  man's  coolness  and  tact  in  such  small  things.  He  was 
ready,  imperturbable  and  determined,  possessing  three  of  the  qua- 
lities which  women  Uke  best  in  man.  A  little  later  another  chance 
of  exchanging  a  few  words  presented  itself.  This  time  &race 
spoke  less  abruptly  and  coldly. 

*  If  you  have  said  nothing,  who  has  told  the  tale  ? '  she  asked. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  George  answered,  keeping  his  clear  eyes  fixed 
on  hers.  '  If  I  knew,  I  would  tell  you.  It  is  a  malicious  lie,  as 
you  say,  and  it  must  have  been  set  afloat  by  a  malicious  person — 
by  some  one  who  hates  us  all.' 

*  Some  one  who  hates  my  sister  and  me.  It  cannot  injure  you 
in  any  way.' 

*  That  is  true,'  said  George.  ^  It  had  not  struck  me  at  first, 
because  I  was  so  angry  at  hearing  the  story.  Does  your  sister 
imagine  that  I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  Grace  answered,  and  her  lip  curled  a  little.  George 
misunderstood  her  expression  and  drew  back  rather  proudly.  The 
fact  was  that  Grace  was  thinking  how  Constance  accused  herself 
every  day  of  having  been  heartless  and  cruel,  declaring  in  her  self- 
abasement  that  even  if  George  had  chosen  to  tell  the  story  he  would 
have  had  something  very  Uke  a  right  to  do  so.  Grace  had  no 
patience  with  what  she  regarded  as  her  sister's  weakness. 

To  the  delight  of  the  young  couple  who  gave  the  dinner  it 
passed  off  very  pleasantly.  There  had  been  no  apparent  coldness 
anywhere,  and  they  were  persuaded  that  none  exihtel. 
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'  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  your  sister  what  I  have  told 
you  ?  *  said  George  to  his  neighbour  as  they  rose  from  the  table. 

'  If  you  like/  she  answered  indiflFerently.  '  Unless  you  prefer 
to  tell  her  yourself. '  The  emphasis  she  put  on  the  last  part  of 
the  sentence  showed  plainly  enough  what  her  opinion  was. 

^  I  will,'  he  said. 

A  little  later  in  the  evening  he  sat  down  by  Constance  in  a 
comparatively  quiet  comer  of  the  small  drawing-room. 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  ?  *  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  in  pathetic  surprise,  and  if  he  had  been  a 
little  more  vain  than  he  was,  he  would  have  seen  that  she  was 
grateful  to  him  for  coming  to  her. 

'  I  am  always  glad  when  you  talk  to  me,'  she  said,  and  her 
voice  trembled  perceptibly. 

*You  are  very  good,'  he  answered  in  a  tone  that  meant 
nothing.  '  I  would  not  trouble  you  if  it  did  not  seem  necessary. 
I  have  been  talking  about  the  matter  to  your  sister  at  dinner.  I 
wish  you  to  know  that  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  invention 
of  the  story  that  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  town.  I  have  denied 
it  to  everyone,  and  I  shall  continue  to  deny  it.' 

Constance  glanced  timidly  at  him,  and  then  sighed  as  though 
she  were  relieved  of  a  burden. 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  have  told  me,'  she  said. 

'  Do  you  believe  me  ? '  he  asked. 

'  I  have  always  believed  everything  you  have  told  me,  and  I 
always  shall.  But  if  you  had  told  some  one  what  everybody  is 
repeating,  I  should  not  have  blamed  you.  It  would  have  been 
almost  true.' 

'  I  do  not  say  things  which  are  only  almost  true,'  said  George 
very  coldly. 

Constance's  face,  which  had  regained  some  of  its  natural  colour 
while  she  had  been  speaking  with  him,  grew  very  white  again,  her 
lip  trembled,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

'  Are  you  always  going  to  treat  me  like  this  ? '  she  asked, 
pronouncing  the  words  with  difficulty,  as  though  a  sob  were  very 
near. 

If  George  had  said  one  kind  word  at  that  moment,  his  history 
and  hers  might  have  been  very  diflferent  from  that  day  onwards. 
But  the  wound  he  had  received  was  yet  too  fresh,  and  moreover 
he  was  angry  with  her  for  showing  a  tendency  to  cry,  and  he 
hardened  his  heart. 
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*  I  trust,*  he  answered  in  a  chilly  tone,  '  that  we  shall  always 
meet  on  the  best  of  terms/ 

A  long  silence  followed,  during  which  it  was  evident  that 
Constance  was  struggling  to  maintain  some  appearance  of  outward 
calm.  When  she  felt  that  she  could  command  her  strength,  she 
rose  and  left  him  without  another  word.  It  was  the  only  thing 
left  for  her  to  do.  She  could  not  allow  herself  to  break  down  in  a 
room  full  of  people  before  every  one,  and  she  could  not  stay  where 
she  was  without  bursting  into  tears.  She  had  humbled  herself  to 
the  utmost,  she  had  been  ready  to  offer  every  atonement  in  her 
power,  and  he  had  met  her  with  a  face  of  stone  and  a  voice  that 
cut  her  like  steel. 

That  was  the  last  time  he  saw  her  before  the  simimer  season. 
She  and  her  sister  left  town  suddenly  the  next  day,  and  George 
was  left  to  his  own  devices  and  to  the  tender  consolation  tliat  was 
showered  upon  him  by  Totty  Trimm.  But  he  was  not  easily  con- 
soled. As  the  days  followed  each  other  his  face  grew  darker  and 
his  humour  more  gloomy.  He  could  neither  work  nor  read  with 
any  satisfaction,  and  he  found  even  less  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
men  and  women  than  in  his  own.  He  would  not  have  married 
Constance  now  if  she  had  offered  herself  to  him  and  implored  hJTn 
to  take  her.  If  it  had  been  possible,  he  would  gladly  have  gone 
abroad  for  a  few  months,  in  the  hope  of  forgetting  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him  amidst  the  varied  discomforts,  amusements,  and 
interests  of  travelling.  But  he  could  not  throw  up  certain  en- 
gagements he  had  contracted,  though  at  first  it  seemed  impossible 
to  fulfil  them.  He  promised  himself  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
accomplished  his  task  he  would  start  upon  a  journey  without  giv- 
ing himself  the  trouble  of  defining  its  ultimate  direction.  For 
the  present  he  remained  sullenly  in  New  York,  sitting  for  hours 
at  his  table,  a  pen  held  idly  between  his  fingers,  his  uneasy  glance 
wandering  from  the  paper  before  him  to  the  wall  opposite,  from 
the  wall  to  the  window,  from  the  window  to  his  paper  again.  He 
was  neither  despondent  nor  hopeless.  The  more  impossible  lie 
found  it  to  begin  his  work,  the  more  imyieldingly  he  forced  him- 
self to  sit  in  his  chair — the  more  doggedly  he  stuck  to  his  deter- 
mination. Writing  had  always  seemed  easy  to  him  before,  and 
he  admitted  no  reason  for  its  being  hard  now.  With  iron  resolu- 
tion he  kept  his  place,  revolving  in  his  mind  every  situation  and 
story  of  which  he  had  ever  heard  and  of  which  he  believed  he 
could  make  use.  But  though  he  turned,  and  twisted,  and  tor- 
mented every  idea  that  presented  itself,  he  could  find  neither  plot 
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nor  scene  nor  characters  in  the  aching  void  of  his  brain.  Hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  he  did  his  beat,  growing  thinner  and 
more  tired  every  day,  feeling  each  afternoon  more  exhausted  by 
the  fruitless  contest  he  was  sustaining  against  the  apathy  of  his 
intelligence.  But  when  the  stated  time  for  work  was  past,  and  he 
pushed  back  the  sheet  of  paper,  sometimes  as  white  as  when  he 
had  taken  it  in  the  morning,  sometimes  covered  with  incoherent 
notes  that  were  utterly  worthless ;  when  he  felt  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  and  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  miserable 
result ;  when  his  head  ached,  his  brow  was  furrowed,  and  his  sight 
had  become  uncertain — then,  at  last,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  wretchedness  and  to  the  pain  of  his 
utter  desolation. 

Totty  did  her  best  to  attract  him  to  her  house  as  often  as 
possible.  He  was  vaguely  surprised  that  she  should  stay  so  long 
in  town,  but  he  troubled  himself  very  Uttle  about  her  motives, 
and,  as  he  never  made  any  remark  to  her  on  the  subject,  she 
volunteered  no  explanation.  She  would  have  found  it  hard  to  in- 
vent one. if  she  had  been  pressed  to  do  so.  It  was  hotter  than 
usual  at  that  season,  and  Mamie  was  greatly  in  need  of  a  change. 
Tottie  could  not  plead  a  desire  to  make  economies  as  a  plausible 
excuse  with  any  chance  of  being  believed,  and  even  Tom  Graik, 
whose  health  usually  supplied  her  with  reasons  for  doing  anything 
she  wanted  to  do,  had  betaken  himself  to  Newport.  She  seemed 
to  have  lost  her  interest  in  his  movements  and  doings  of  late,  and 
had  begun  to  express  a  pious  belief  that  only  Heaven  itself  could 
interfere  successfully  when  a  man  took  such  rash  liberties  with  his 
health.  Mr.  Craik,  indeed,  lived  by  the  book  of  arithmetic  as 
Tybalt  fought — his  food  was  weighed,  his  hours  of  sleep  and  half- 
hours  of  repose  were  counted  and  regulated  by  untiring  attendants, 
the  thickness  of  his  clothing  at  each  season  was  prescribed  by  a 
great  authority,  and  his  goings  out  and  comings  in  were  registered 
for  the  latter's  inspection ;  carriage-makers  invented  vehicles  for 
his  use,  upholsterers  devised  systems  of  springs  and  cushions  for 
his  rest,  and,  when  he  travelled,  he  performed  his  journeys  in  his 
own  car.  It  was  hard  to  see  where  Totty  could  have  been  of  use 
to  him,  since  he  did  not  care  for  her  conversation  and  could  buy 
better  advice  than  she  could  give. 

If  George  had  even  suspected  that  Totty  was  responsible  for 
the  report  spread  concerning  him  and  Constance,  he  would  have 
renounced  his  cousin's  acquaintance  and  would  never  have  entered 
her  house  again,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  his  old  friendship  with 
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Sherry  Trimm.     But  Totty's  skill  and  tact  had  not  been  at  fknlt. 
In  her  own  opinion,  she  had  made  one  failure  in  her  life  and  one 
mistake.     She  had  failed  to  induce  her  brother  to  change  his  will 
a  second  time,  and  she  had  committed  a  very  grave  error  in  open- 
ing the  will  itself  in  the  strong  room,  instead  of  bringing  it  home 
with  her  and  lifting  the  seal  with  a  hot  knife,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
restore  it  with  all  its  original  appearance  of  security.     The  ques- 
tion of  the  will  still  disturbed  her,  but  she  was  not  a  covrardly 
woman,  and,  in  particular,  she  was  not  afraid  of  her  husband.     If 
worst  came  to  worst,  she  would  throw  herself  upon  his  mercy, 
confess  her  curiosity,  give  him  back  the  document,   clear   her 
conscience,  and  let  him  scold  as  he  pleased.     He  would  never  tell 
any  one,  and  Totty  was   not  afraid  of  making   great   personal 
sacrifices  when  she  could  escape  from  a  situation  in  no  other  way. 
At  the  present  time  the  main  thing  of  importance  was  to  please 
George,  and  to  induce  him  to  make  her  house  his  own  as  much  as 
possible.     If  Sherrington,  knowing   George's   financial   position, 
came  back  and  found  him  engaged  to  marry  Mamie,  it  would  not 
be  human  in  him  to  bear  malice  against  his  wife  for  the  part  she 
had  played.     Eemorse  she  had  none.    She  only  regretted  that  she 
should  have  so  far  forgotten  her  caution  as  to  do  clumsily  what 
she  had  done.     She  would  neither  fail  nor  make  mistakes  again. 

She  knew  what  she  meant  to  do,  and  she  knew  how  to  do  it. 
A  man  in  George's  situation  is  not  easily  affected  by  words,  no 
matter  how  skilfully  put  together  nor  how  kindly  uttered.  He 
either  does  not  hear  them  at  all,  or  pays  no  attention  to  them,  or 
puts  no  faith  in  them.  It  is  more  easy  to  soothe  his  humour  by 
giving  him  agreeable  surroundings  than  by  talking  to  him.  He 
has  no  appetite,  but  he  may  be  tempted  by  new  and  exquisite 
dishes.  He  wants  stimulants,  and  an  especial  brand  of  very  dry 
champagne  flatters  his  palate,  exhilarates  his  nervous  system  and 
produces  no  evil  consequences.  He  smokes  more  than  is  good  for 
him,  and  in  that  case  it  is  better  that  he  should  smoke  the  most 
delicate  cigars  imported  directly  from  Havana,  than  that  he  should 
saturate  his  brain  with  nicotine  from  a  vulgar  pipe — Totty  thought 
all  pipes  vulgar.  The  love-lorn  wretch  is  uneasy,  but  he  is  less 
restless  when  he  is  left  to  himself  for  half  an  hour  after  dinner,  in 
an  absolutely  perfect  easy-chair,  with  an  absolutely  perfect  light, 
and  with  all  the  newest  and  greatest  reviews  of  the  world  at  his 
elbow.  He  loathes  the  thought  of  conversational  effort,  but  he 
can  listen  with  a  lazy  satisfaction  to  the  social  chatter  of  a  clever 
mother  and  her  beautiful  daughter,  or  his  sensitive  ears  may  even 
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bear  the  reading  aloud  of  the  last  really  good  novel.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  learn  the  next  day  that  he  does  not  remember  the 
name  of  the  hero  nor  the  colour  of  the  heroine's  hair,  and  that  he 
does  not  care  to  hear  any  more  of  the  book.  But  it  is  no  matter. 
Feminine  invention  is  not  at  an  end.  It  is  late  in  May  and  there 
is  a  full  moon.  Would  he  enjoy  a  drive  in  the  Park  ?  He  may 
smoke  in  the  open  carriage,  if  he  pleases,  for  both  the  ladies  like 
it.  Or  it  will  be  Sunday  to-morrow,  and  he  never  works  on 
Sunday.  Would  it  be  very  wrong  to  run  out  for  the  day  on  board 
of  Mr.  Craik's  yacht,  instead  of  going  to  church  ?  Totty  has  the 
use  of  the  yacht  whenever  she  likes,  and  she  can  take  her  prayer- 
book  on  board  and  read  the  service  with  Mamie  while  George  Ues 
on  deck  and  meditates.  It  is  a  steam-yacht,  and  it  is  no  matter 
whether  the  weather  is  calm  or  not.  If  he  Ukes  they  can  go  up 
the  river  with  her  instead.  Or  would  he  not  care  to  have  a  horse 
waiting  for  him  at  seven  in  the  morning  at  the  comer  of  the 
Park  ?  There  are  all  those  horses  eating  their  heads  off.  It  would 
be  too  early  for  Mamie  to  ride  with  him,  unless  he  positively  in- 
sists upon  it ;  but  it  could  not  interfere  with  his  day's  work.  He 
has  forgotten  to  write  a  letter  ?  Poor  fellow,  when  he  has  been 
working  all  day  long.  It  is  a  very  important  letter,  and  must  be 
posted  to-night.  There  is  the  luxurious  writing-table  with  its 
perfect  appliances,  its  shaded  candles,  the  beautiful  '  Charta  Per- 
fecta,'  the  smoothly-flowing  ink  that  is  changed  every  morning, 
the  very  pens  he  always  uses,  the  spotless  blotting-paper,  wax  and 
seals,  if  he  needs  them,  and  postage-stamps  ready  and  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  silver  box — there  is  even  a  tiny  sponge  set 
in  a  little  stand  on  which  to  moisten  them,  lest  the  coarse  taste 
of  the  Government  gum  should  offend  the  flavour  of  the  Turkish 
coffee  he  has  been  drinking.  He  has  an  idea  ?  He  would  Uke  to 
make  notes  ?  There  is  the  library  beyond  that  door.  It  is  lighted. 
He  has  only  to  shut  himself  in  as  long  as  he  pleases.  There  is  a 
box  of  those  cigars  on  the  table.  He  has  forgotten  his  handker- 
chief? A  touch  of  the  bell,  an  order,  and  here  are  two  of  dear 
Sherrington's,  silk  or  linen,  whichever  he  prefers.  The  evening 
is  hot  ?  The  windows  are  open  and  there  is  a  mint-julep  with  a 
straw  in  it  by  his  side.  Or  is  it  a  little  chilly  ?  Everything  is 
closed,  the  lamps  are  all  hghted,  and  the  subtle  perfume  of 
Imperial  tea  floats  on  the  softened  air.  All  is  noiseless,  perfect, 
soothing,  beyond  description,  and  yet  so  natural  that  he  cannot 
feel  as  though  it  gave  the  least  thought  or  trouble,  nor  as  if  it 
were  all  skilfully  prepared  for  his  especial  benefit.     He  wonders 
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why  Sherry  Trimm  ever  goes  to  the  club,  when  he  could  spend 
his  evenings  in  such  a  home ;  he  closes  his  eyes,  thinks  of  his 
unwritten  book,  and  asks  himself  whether  the  wheel  of  fortune 
will  ever  in  its  revolutions  give  him  a  right  of  his  own  to  such 
supreme  refinement  of  comfort. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  George's  humour  had 
not  been  somewhat  softened  by  so  much  luxury.  He  had  liked 
what  he  could  taste  of  it  in  his  old  days,  when  Totty  had  hardly 
ever  asked  him  to  dinner  and  had  never  expected  to  see  him  in 
the  evening,  in  the  days  when  he  was  a  poor,  unhappy  nobody, 
and  only  a  shabby  relation  of  Mrs.  Sherrington  Trimm's.  There 
had  not  been  much  done  for  his  comfort  then,  when  he  came  to 
the  house ;  but  the  softness  of  the  carpets,  the  elasticity  of  the 
easy-chairs,  and  the  harmony  of  all  details  had  seemed  delightful 
to  him,  and  Totty  had  always  been  kind  and  good-natured.  But 
he  had  seen  many  things  in  the  last  two  years,  and  was  by  no 
means  so  ready  to  be  pleased  as  he  had  been  when  his  only  even- 
ing coat  had  been  in  a  chronic  state  of  repair.  He  had  eaten 
terrapin  and  canvas-back  off  old  Saxon  china,  and  he  had  looked 
upon  the  champagne  when  it  was  of  the  most  expensive  quality. 
He  had  dined  in  grandeur  with  men  whose  miUions  were  legion, 
and  he  had  supped  with  epicures  who  knew  what  they  got  for 
their  money.  He  had  seen  all  sorts  of  society  in  his  native  city, 
all  sorts  of  vulgar  display,  all  sorts  of  unostentatious  but  enor- 
mously expensive  luxury,  all  sorts  of  gilded  splendour,  and  all 
sorts  of  faultless  refinements  in  taste.  But  now,  after  he  had 
dined  and  spent  the  evening  with  Totty  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  he  had  never 
been  in  an  establishment  so  perfect  at  all  points,  so  quietly 
managed,  so  absolutely  comfortable,  and  so  unpretentiously  syba- 
ritic in  all  its  details.  Totty  and  her  husband  were  undoubtedly 
rich,  but  they  were  no  richer  than  hundreds  of  people  he  knew. 
It  was  not  money  alone  that  produced  the  results  he  saw,  and  the 
certainty  that  the  household  was  managed  upon  a  sort  of  artistic 
principle  of  enjoyment  gave  him  intense  satisfaction.  There  was 
the  same  difference  between  Tott/s  ways  of  living  and  that  of 
most  of  her  friends,  that  there  is  between  a  piece  of  work  done 
by  hand  and  the  stereotyped  copy  of  it  made  by  machinery,  the 
same  difference  there  is  between  an  illuminated  manuscript  and 
its  illuminated  fac-simile.  The  one  is  full  of  the  individuality  of 
the  great  artist,  the  other  presents  the  perfection  of  execution 
without  inspiration.     The  one  chai-ms,  the  other  only  pleases. 
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George  appreciated  most  thoroughly  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  everything  he  ate,  drank,  felt  and  saw  at  his  cousin's  house, 
and  what  he  heard  was  by  no  means  as  wearisome  to  his  intelli- 
gence as  he  had  supposed  that  it  must  be.  Totty  was  far  too 
clever  a  woman  to  flatter  him  openly,  for  she  was  keen  enough  to 
perceive  that  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  feel  a  sort  of  repulsion 
for  the  work  they  have  done,  and  who  put  Uttle  faith  in  the 
judgment  of  others  concerning  it.  She  soon  found  out  that  he 
did  not  care  to  see  his  books  lying  upon  the  drawing-room  table, 
and  that  he  suspected  her  of  leaving  them  there  with  the  de- 
Kberate  intention  of  flattering  him.  They  disappeared  into  the 
shelves  of  the  library  and  were  seen  no  more.  But  when  George 
was  reading  the  papers  or  a  review — a  form  of  rudeness  in  which 
she  constantly  encouraged  him — she  occasionally  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  into  her  quiet  conversation  with  Mamie 
some  expression  or  some  thought  which  he  had  used  or  developed 
in  his  writings.  She  avoided  quotation,  which  she  had  always 
considered  vulgar,  and  exercised  her  ingenuity  in  letting  his 
favourite  ideas  fall  from  her  lips  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner. 
Though  he  was  not  supposed  to  be  listening,  he  often  heard  her 
remarks,  and  was  unconsciously  pleased.  The  subtlety  of  the 
flatterer  could  go  no  further.  Nor  was  that  part  of  the  talk  which 
concerned  himself  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  by  any  means 
tiresome.  Totty  possessed  very  good  powers  of  conversation,  and 
could  talk  very  much  better  than  most  women  when  she  pleased. 
If  she  pretended  to  abhor  the  name  of  *  culture '  and  generally 
aflFected  an  air  of  indifference  to  everything  that  did  not  affect  her 
neighbours  or  herself,  she  did  so  with  a  wise  premeditation  and  an 
excellent  judgment  of  her  hearers*  capacities.  But  her  own  hus- 
band was  fond  of  more  intelligent  subjects,  and  was  a  man  of  varied 
experience  and  wide  reading,  who  liked  to  talk  of  what  he  read 
and  saw.  Tott/s  memory  was  excellent,  and  as  she  gave  herself 
almost  as  much  trouble  to  please  Sherrington  as  she  was  now 
taking  to  please  George,  she  had  acquired  the  art  of  amusing  her 
husband  without  any  apparent  exertion.  What  she  said  was  never 
very  profound,  unless  she  had  got  it  by  heart ;  but  the  matter  of  it 
was  generally  clear,  and  very  fairly  well  expressed. 

As  for  Mamie,  she  was  perfectly  happy,  for  she  was  uncon- 
sciously very  much  in  love  with  George,  and  to  see  him  so  often 
and  in  such  intimacy  was  inexpressibly  delightful.  It  was  a 
pleasure  even  to  see  him  sitting  silent  in  his  chair,  it  was  hap- 
piness to  hear  him  speak,  and  it  was  positive  joy  to  wait  upon  him. 
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She  had  been  more  disturbed  than  she  had  been  aware  by  liia 
evident  devotion  to  Constance  Fearing  during  the  winter.  The 
gossip  about  the  broken  engagement  had  given  her  the  keenest 
pain,  due  to  the  fact,  as  she  supposed,  that  Constance  was  totally 
unworthy  of  the  man  she  had  jilted.  But  George's  own  assurance 
that  no  engagement  had  ever  existed  had  driven  the  clouds  firom 
her  sky,  although  his  own  subsequent  conduct  might  well  have 
aroused  her  suspicions.  Totty,  however,  took  good  care  to  explain 
to  her  that  the  talk  had  been  entirely  without  foundation  and  that 
George's  silence  and  gloomy  ways  were  the  result  of  overwork. 
She  hoped,  she  said,  to  induce  him  to  spend  the  summer  with  them, 
and  to  give  himself  a  long  rest. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


*  Dear  George,'  said  Totty,  one  evening  near  the  end  of  May,  *  I 
hate  the  idea  of  going  away  and  leaving  you  here  in  the  heat ! ' 

*  So  do  I,'  answered  George,  thoughtfully,  as  he  turned  in  his 
chair  and  looked  at  his  cousin's  face. 

*  I  am  sure  you  will  fall  ill.  There  will  be  nobody  to  take  care 
of  you,  no  place  where  you  can  drop  in  to  dinner  when  you  feel 
inclined,  and  where  you  can  do  just  as  you  like.  And  yet — ^you 
see  how  Mamie  is  looking !  I  cannot  conscientiously  keep  her 
here  any  longer.' 

*  Good  heavens,  Totty,  you  must  not  think  of  it !  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  you  have  been  waiting  here  only  on  my  account  ? ' 

Totty  Trimm  hesitated,  withdrew  one  tiny  foot,  of  which  the 
point  had  projected  beyond  the  skirt  of  her  tea-gown,  and  then 
put  out  the  other  and  looked  at  it  curiously.  They  were  both  so 
small  and  pointed  that  George  could  not  have  told  which  was  the 
right  and  which  the  left.  She  hesitated  because  she  had  not  anti- 
cipated the  question.  George  was  not  like  other  men.  He  would 
not  be  flattered  by  merely  being  informed  that  the  whole  Sher- 
rington Trimm  establishment  had  been  kept  up  a  month  beyond 
the  usual  time,  on  a  war  footing,  as  it  were,  for  his  sole  and  express 
benefit.  Most  men  would  be  pleased  at  being  considered  of  enough 
importance  to  be  told  such  a  thing,  though  they  might  not  believe 
the  statement  altogether.  It  was  necessary  that  George  should 
know  that  Totty  was  speaking  the  truth,  if  she  answered   his 
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question  directly.     She  hesitated  and  looked  at  the  point  of  her 
Uttle  slipper. 

*  What  does  it  matter  ? '  she  asked  suddenly,  looking  up  and 
smiling  at  him  affectionately. 

It  was  very  well  done.  The  strongest  asseverations  could  not 
have  expressed  more  clearly  her  readiness  to  sacrifice  everything 
she  could  to  his  comfort.     George  was  touched. 

'  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Totty.  I  cannot  thank  you 
enough/     He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

*  What  is  the  use  of  having  friends  unless  they  will  stand  by 
you?'  she  asked,  returning  the  pressure,  while  her  face  grew 
grave  and  sad. 

Since  she  had  written  her  first  note  after  his  disappointment, 
she  had  never  referred  to  his  troubles.  He  had  answered  her  on 
that  occasion  as  he  answered  every  one,  by  saying  that  there  had 
never  been  any  engagement,  and  he  had  marvelled  at  her  exceed- 
ing tact  in  avoiding  the  subject  ever  since.  Her  reference  to  it 
now,  however,  seemed  natural,  and  did  not  hurt  him. 

*  You  have  been  more  than  a  friend  to  me,'  he  answered.  '  I 
feel  as  though  you  were  my  sister — only,  if  you  were,  I  suppose  I 
should  be  less  grateful.' 

*  No,  you  would  not,'  said  Totty,  with  a  smile  of  genuine  plea- 
sure, produced  of  course  by  the  success  of  her  operations.  *  Do 
you  want  to  do  something  to  please  me — something  to  show  yom 
gratitude  ? ' 

'  Whatever  I  can ' 

*  Come  and  spend  the  summer  with  us— no,  I  do  not  mean 
you  to  make  a  visit  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Pack  up  all  your 
belongings,  come  down  with  us  and  be  one  of  the  family,  till  we 
are  ready  to  come  back  to  town.  Make  your  head-quarters  with 
us,  write  your  book,  go  away  and  make  visits  for  a  week  when  you 
like,  but  consider  that  our  house  is  your  home.     Will  you  ? ' 

*  But,   Totty,  you  would  be  sick  of  the  sight  of  me ' 

Visions  of  an  enchanted  existence  by  the  river  rose  before  George's 
eyes.  He  was  to  some  extent  intellectually  demoralised,  and  every 
agreeable  prospect  in  the  future  resolved  itself  into  the  thought 
of  mental  rest  superinduced  by  boundless  luxury  and  material 
comfort. 

*  What  an  idea ! '  exclaimed  Totty  indignantly.  '  Besides,  if 
you  knew  how  interested  I  am  in  making  the  proposal,  you  would 
see  that  you  would  be  conferring  a  favour  instead  of  accepting 
one.' 
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She  laughed  sofUj  when  she  had  finished  the  sentence,  think- 
ing how  very  true  her  words  were. 

'  I  cannot  understand  how/  George  answered.  '  Please  explain. 
I  really  cannot  see  how  I  shall  be  conferring  a  fevour  by  eating 
your  wonderful  dinners  and  drinking  that  champagne  of  Sherry'i.' 

Totty  laughed  again. 

*  I  wish  you  would  finish  it !  It  would  be  ever  so  much  better 
for  his  Kver,  if  you  would.' 

She  wondered  what  George  would  think  if  he  knew  that  a  firesh 
supply  of  that  particular  brand  olhrv^i  was  already  on  its  way  from 
France,  ordered  in  the  hope  that  he  might  accept  the  invitation 
she  was  now  pressing  upon  him. 

'And  as  for  the  cook/  she  continued,  'he  will  do  nothing 
unless  there  is  a  man  in  the  party.  That  is  it,  George.  I  have 
told  you  now.  Dear  Sherry  is  not  coming  back  until  the  autumn, 
and  Mamie  and  I  feel  dreadfully  unprotected  down  there  all  by 
ourselves.  Please,  please  come  and  take  care  of  us.  I  knew  yon 
would  come — oh,  I  am  so  glad !  It  is  such  a  relief  to  feel  that 
you  will  be  with  us  ! ' 

As  indeed  it  was,  since  if  George  was  under  Totty's  personal 
supervision  there  would  be  no  chance  of  his  returning  to  his 
former  allegiance  to  Constance.  George  himself  saw  that  her 
reasons  were  not  serious,  and  considering  the  previous  conversation 
and  its  earnest  tone,  he  thought  that  he  saw  through  Totty's 
playfulness  and  kindly  wish  to  do  a  very  friendly  action. 

'  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,'  he  said.  '  I  will  come  for  a 
month——' 

*  No — ^I  will  not  have  you  for  a  month,  nor  for  two  monthis — 
the  whole  summer  or  nothing.' 

So  George  at  last  consented,  and  left  town  two  or  three  days 
later  with  Mrs.  Sherrington  Trimm  and  her  daughter.  He  had 
felt  that  in  some  way  he  was  acting  weakly,  and  that  he  had 
yielded  too  easily  to  his  cousin's  invitation ;  but  if  he  had  been  in 
any  doubt  about  her  sincere  desire  to  keep  him  during  the  whole 
season,  his  anxiety  was  removed  when,  as  soon  as  he  was  established 
in  his  new  quarters,  Totty  immediately  began  to  talk  of  plans  for 
the  months  before  them,  in  all  of  which  George  played  a  principal 
part,  and  Mamie  took  it  for  granted  that  there  was  to  be  no  sepa- 
ration until  they  should  all  go  back  to  New  York  together.  During 
the  first  few  days  George  allowed  himself  to  be  utterly  idle  and  let 
the  hours  pass  with  an  indifference  to  all  thought  which  he  had 
never  known  before. 
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He  had  been  transi)orted  into  a  sort  of  fairyland,  of  which  he 
had  enjoyed  occasional  glimpses  at  other  times,  but  which  he  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  intimately.  It  was  unlike 
anything  in  his  experience.  Even  the  journey  had  not  reminded 
him  of  other  journeys,  for  it  had  been  performed  in  that  luxurious 
privacy  which  is  dear  to  the  refined  American.  Mr.  Craik's  yacht 
was  permanently  at  his  sister's  disposal,  and  on  the  morning  ap- 
pointed for  the  departure  she  and  Mamie  and  George  had  driven 
down  to  the  pier  at  their  leisure  and  had  gone  on  board.  It  had 
been  but  a  step  from  the  perfectly  appointed  house  in  the  city  to 
the  equally  perfect  dwelling  on  the  water,  and  only  one  step  more 
from  the  snowy  deck  of  the  yacht  to  the  flower-garden  before  the 
country  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river.  Everything  had 
been  ready  for  them,  on  board  and  on  shore,  and  George  could  not 
realise  when  the  journey  was  over  that  he  had  been  carried  over  a 
distance  which  he  formerly  only  traversed  in  the  heat  and  dust  of 
a  noisy  train,  or  on  the  crowded  deck  of  a  river  steamboat.  He  had 
passed  the  hot  hours  sitting  under  the  cool  shade  of  a  double 
awning,  in  the  most  comfortable  of  chairs  beside  Mamie  Trimm 
and  opposite  to  her  mother.  There  had  been  no  noise,  no  tramp- 
ing of  sailors,  no  blowing  of  whistles,  no  shouting  of  orders.  From 
time  to  time,  indeed,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  captain's  feet  as 
he  paced  the  bridge,  but  that  was  all.  At  midday  a  servant  had 
appeared  and  Totty  had  glanced  at  him,  glanced  at  the  table  beside 
her  and  nodded.  Immediately  luncheon  had  been  served  and 
George  had  recognised  the  touch  of  the  master  in  the  two  or  three 
deUcacies  he  had  tasted,  and  had  found  in  his  glass,  wine  of  the 
famous  brand  which  was  said  to  have  caused  Sherry  Trimm's 
suflFerings.  He  had  divided  with  Mamie  a  priceless  peach,  which 
had  no  natural  right  to  be  ripe  on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  Totty 
had  selected  for  him  a  little  bunch  of  muscat  grapes  such  as  he 
might  not  have  eaten  in  the  south  before  September.  George 
tasted  the  ambrosia  and  swallowed  the  nectar,  and  enjoyed  the 
beautiful  scenery,  the  two  pretty  faces  and  the  pleasant  voices  in 
his  ear,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  old  times  when,  after  a  desperate 
morning's  work  at  reviewing  trash,  he  had  sat  down  to  a  luncheon 
of  cold  meat,  pickles,  and  tea.  The  thought  of  the  contrast  made 
the  present  more  delightful. 

The  spell  was  not  broken,  and  Totty's  country-house  prolonged 
without  interruption  the  series  of  exquisite  sensations  which  had 
been  intermittent  during  the  last  month  in  New  York.  If  Totty 
had  intended  to  play  the  part  of  the  tempter,  instead  of  being  the 
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chief  comforter,  she  could  not  have  done  it  with  a  more  diabolical 
skill.  She  beUeved  that  a  man  could  always  be  more  easily 
attacked  by  the  senses  than  by  his  intelligence,  and  she  put  every 
principle  of  her  beUef  into  her  acts.  She  partly  knew,  and  partly 
guessed,  the  manner  of  George's  former  life,  the  absence  of  luxury, 
the  monotony  of  an  existence  in  which  common  necessities  were 
always  provided  for  in  the  same  way,  without  stint  but  without 
variety.  Her  art  consisted  in  creating  contrasts  of  unlike  perfec- 
tions, so  that  the  senses,  unable  to  decide  between  the  amount  of 
pleasure  experienced  yesterday,  enjoyed  to-day,  and  anticipated 
to-morrow,  should  be  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  suspended  judg- 
ment. She  had  practised  this  system  with  her  husband  and  it 
had  often  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  let  her  have  her  own 
way,  and  she  practised  it  continually  for  her  own  personal  satis- 
faction, as  being  the  only  means  of  extracting  all  possible  enjoy- 
ment from  her  existence. 

George  fell  under  the  charm  without  even  making  an  eflFort  to 
resist  it.  Why,  he  asked  himself  dreamily,  should  he  resist  any- 
thing that  was  good  in  itself  and  harmless  in  its  consequences  ? 
His  life  had  all  at  once  fallen  in  pleasant  places.  Should  he 
disappoint  Totty  and  give  Mamie  pain  by  a  sudden  determination 
to  break  up  all  their  plans  and  return  to  the  heat  of  the  city  ? 
He  could  work  here  as  well  as  anywhere  else — better  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  theory  that  the  mind  should  be  more  active  when 
the  body  is  subject  to  no  pain  or  inconvenience.  A  deal  of 
asceticism  had  been  forced  upon  him  since  he  had  been  seventeen 
years  old,  and  he  believed  that  a  surfeit  of  luxuries  would  do  him 
no  harm  now.  He  would  get  tired  of  it  all,  no  doubt,  and  would 
be  very  glad  to  go  back  to  his  more  simple  existence. 

Totty,  however,  was  far  too  accomplished  an  Epicurean  to 
allow  her  patient  a  surfeit  of  anything.  She  watched  him  more 
narrowly  than  he  supposed,  and  was  ready  with  a  change,  not 
when  she  saw  signs  of  fatigue  in  his  manner,  his  face,  or  his 
appetite,  but  before  that,  as  soon  as  she  had  seen  that  he  was 
pleased.  She  was  playing  a  great  game,  and  her  attention  never 
relaxed.  There  was  a  fortune  at  stake  of  which  he  himself  did 
not  dream,  and  of  which  even  she  did  not  know  the  extent.  She 
had  everything  in  her  favour.  The  coast  was  clear,  for  Sherring- 
ton was  in  Europe.  The  final  scene  was  prepared,  since  Mamie 
was  already  in  love  with  George.  She  herself  was  a  past  master 
of  scene-shifting,  and  her  theatre  was  well  provided  with  projDerties 
of  every  description.     All  that  was  necessary  was  that  the  hero 
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should  take  a  fancy  to  the  heroine.  But  the  very  feet  that  it  all 
looked  so  easy  aroused  Totty's  anxiety.  She  said  to  herself  that 
what  appeared  to  be  most  simple  was  often,  in  reality,  most  diffi- 
cult, and  she  warned  herself  to  be  careful  and  diffident  of  success. 
Fortunately,  Mamie  was  all  she  could  desire  her  to  be.  She  did 
not  believe  in  beauty  as  a  means  of  attracting  a  disappointed  man. 
Beauty  could  only  draw  his  mind  into  making  comparisons,  and 
comparisons  must  revive  recollection  and  reawaken  regret.  She 
had  more  faith  in  Mamie's  subtle  charm  of  manner,  voice,  and 
motion  than  she  would  have  had  in  all  the  faultless  perfections  of 
classic  features,  queenly  stature,  and  royal  carriage.  That  charm 
of  hers  gave  her  an  individuaUty  of  her  own,  such  as  Constance 
Fearing  had  never  possessed,  unlike  anything  that  George  had 
ever  noticed  in  other  girls  or  women.  Doubtless  he  might  have 
too  much  of  that,  too,  as  well  as  of  other  things,  but  Totty  was  even 
more  cautious  of  the  eflFects  she  produced  with  Mamie  than  of 
those  she  brought  about  by  her  minute  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  her  house.  And  here  her  greatest  skill  appeared,  Vor  she  had 
to  play  a  game  of  three-sided  duplicity.  She  had  to  please  George, 
without  wearying  him,  to  regulate  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  so  as  to  suit  her  own  ends,  and  to  invent  reasons  for  making 
Mamie  behave  as  she  desired  that  she  should  without  communi- 
cating to  the  girl  a  word  of  her  intentions.  If  George  appeared 
to  have  been  enjoying  especially  a  quiet  conversation  with  Mamie, 
he  must  be  prevented  from  talking  to  her  again  alone  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  and  even  then  he  must  be  allowed  to  please 
himself  in  the  matter.  This  was  not  easy,  for  Mamie  was  by  this 
time  blindly  in  love  with  him,  and  if  she  were  not  watched  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  bore  him  by  her  frequent  presence  at  his  side. 
To  keep  her  away  from  him  long  enough  to  make  him  want  her 
company  needed  much  diplomacy.  If  George  went  out  for  a  turn 
in  the  garden,  and  if  Mamie  joined  him  without  an  invitation, 
Totty  could  not  pursue  the  pair  in  order  to  protect  George  from 
being  bored.  Hitherto,  also,  Mamie  had  made  no  confidences  to 
her  mother  and  did  not  seem  incUned  to  make  any.  Manifestly, 
if  an  accident  could  happen  by  which  Mamie  could  be  brought  to 
betray  herself  to  her  careful  parent,  great  advantages  would  ensue. 
The  careful  parent  would  then  appear  as  the  firm  and  skilful  ally 
of  the  love-lorn  daughter,  the  two  would  act  in  concert  and  great 
results  might  be  effected.  Totty  was  not  only  really  fond  of  George, 
in  her  own  way,  but  it  would  not  have  suited  her  that  a  hair  of  his 
head  should  be  injured.     Nevertheless,  she  nourished  all  sorts  of 
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malicious  hopes  against  him  at  this  stage.     She  wished  that  he 
might  be  thrown  from  his  horse  and  brought  home  unhurt  but 
insensible,  or  that  he  might  upset  his  boat  on  the  river  under 
Mamie's  eyes — in  short ,  that  something  might  happen  to  him  which 
should  give  IVIamie  a  shock  and  throw  her  into  her  mother's  arms. 
Providence,  however,  did  not  come  to  Totty's  assistance  and 
she  was  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  aided  in  some  small 
degree  by  an  extraneous  circumstance.     The  marriage  of  John 
Bond  and  Grace  Fearing  had  been  talked  of  for  a  long  time,  and 
Totty  one  morning  learned  that  it  was  to  take  place  immediately. 
She  could  not  guess  why  they  had  chosen  to  be  married  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  summer,  when  all  their  friends  were  out  of 
town,  and  she  had  no  inclination  to  go  to  the  wedding,  which  was 
to  be  conducted  without  any  great  gathering  or  display  of  festivity. 
John  Bond,  as  being  Sherrington  Trimm's  partner  and  an  old  friend 
of  Totty's,  turged  her,  of  course,  to  come  down  to  town  for  the  ooca- 
sion,  and  to  bring  Mamie ;  but  the  heat  was  intense,  and  as  there 
would  be  nothing  to  see  and  no  one  present  with  whom  she  would 
care  to  talk,  and  nothing  good  to  eat,  and,  on  the  whole,  nothing 
whatever  to  do  except  to  grin  and  look  pleased,  Totty  made  up  her 
mind  that   she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  beyond 
sending  Grace  an  expensive  present.      There  were  no  regular 
invitations  sent  out,  and  George  received  no  notice  of  what  was 
happening.  Totty,  however,  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  talking 
to  Mamie  about  it  all,  with  a  view  to  sounding  her  views  upon 
matrimony  in  general  and  upon  her  own  future  in  particular. 

*  Johnnie  Bond  is  such  a  fine  fellow ! '  said  Totty  to  her  daughter, 
when  they  had  been  talking  for  some  time. 

Mamie  admitted  that  he  was  a  very  fine  fellow  indeed. 

*  Tell  me,  Mamie,'  said  her  mother,  assuming  a  tone  at  once 
cheerful  and  confidential,  *  is  not  Johnnie  Bond  very  nearly  your 
ideal  of  what  a  husband  ought  to  be  ?  ' 

*  Not  in  the  least !  *  answered  the  young  girl  promptly.  Totty 
looked  very  much  surprised. 

^  No  ?  Why,  Mamie,  I  thought  you  always  Uked  him  so  much  ! ' 

*  So  I  do,  in  a  way.     But  he  is  not  at  all  in  my  style,  mamma.' 

*  What  is  your  style,  as  you  call  it  ? '  Totty  seemed  intensely 
interested  as  she  paused  for  an  answer.  Mamie  blushed,  and 
looked  down  at  a  piece  of  work  she  was  holding. 

'  Well — to  begin  with,'  she  said,  speaking  quickly,  *  Mr.  Bond 
is  three-quarters  lawyer  and  one-quarter  idiot.  At  least  I  believe 
so.     And  all  the  rest  of  him  is  boating  and  tennis  and — everything 
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one  does,  you  know — sport  and  all  that.  I  never  heard  him  make 
an  intelligent  remark  in  his  life,  though  papa  says  he  is  as  clever 
as  they  make  them,  for  a  lawyer  of  course.  You  know  what  I 
mean,  mamma.  He  is  one  of  those  dreadfully  earnest  young  men, 
who  do  everything  with  a  purpose,  as  if  it  meant  money,  and  they 
meant  to  get  it.  Oh,  I  could  not  bear  to  marry  one  of  them ! 
They  are  all  exactly  alike — so  many  steam-engines  turned  out  by 
the  same  maker ! ' 

*  Dear  me,  Mamie ! '  laughed  Mrs.  Trimm.  *  What  very  decided 
opinions  you  have ! ' 

*  I  suppose  Grace  Fearing  has  decided  opinions,  too,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  or  she  would  not  have  married  him.  I  never 
can  understand  her,  either,  with  those  great  dark  eyes  and  that 
determined  expression — she  looks  like  a  girl  out  of  a  novel,  and  I 
believe  there  is  no  more  romance  about  her  than  there  is  in  a  hat- 
ttand !  There  cannot  be,  if  she  Ukes  Master  Johnnie  Bond — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  marry  him,  unless  she  does  like 
him,  is  there  ?  ' 

*  None  that  I  can  see,  but  that  is  a  very  good  one — good  enough 
for  anyone,  I  should  think.  You  would  not  care  for  Johnnie  Bond, 
but  you  may  care  for  some  one  else.  You  have  not  told  me  what 
your  ideal  would  be  like.' 

'  Where  is  the  use  ?  You  ought  to  know,  mamma,  without 
being  told.* 

*  Of  course  I  ought,  child^-only  I  am  so  stupid.  Would  he  be 
dark  or  fair?' 

*  Dark,'  answered  the  young  girl,  bending  over  her  work. 

*  And  clever,  I  suppose  ?  Of  course.  And  slender,  and  romantic 
to  look  at  ? ' 

*  Oh,  don't,  mamma !     Talk  about  something  else.' 

*  Why  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  we  might  not  agree  about  the 
ideal.' 

'  No ! '  exclaimed  Mamie  with  a  little  half-scornful  laugh, 
*  We  should  never  agree  about  him,  because  I  would  like  him 
poor.' 

'  You  can  aflford  to  marry  a  poor  man,  if  you  please,'  said  Totty 
thoughtfully.  *  But  would  you  not  be  afraid  that  he  loved  your 
money  better  than  yourself? ' 

*  No,  indeed !  I  should  love  him,  and  then — I  should  believe 
in  him,  of  course.' 

*  Then  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not  marry  your  ideal  after 
all,  my  dear.     Come,  darling — we  both  know  whom  we  are  talking 
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about.  Why  not  say  it  to  each  other?  I  woiild  help  you  then. 
I  am  ahnoBt  as  fond  of  him  as  you  are.' 

Mamie  blushed  quickly  and  then  turned  pale.  She  looked 
suspiciously  at  her  mother. 

'  You  are  not  in  earnest,  mamma/  she  said,  after  a  short  paujse. 

'  Indeed  I  am,  child,'  answered  Mrs.  Trimm,  meeting  her  gaze 
fearlessly.  *  Do  you  think  that  I  have  not  known  it  for  a  long 
time  ?  And  do  you  think  I  would  have  brought  iiim  here  if  I  had 
not  been  perfectly  willing  that  you  should  marry  him  ? ' 

The  young  girl  suddenly  sprang  up  and  threw  her  arms  round 
her  mother's  neck. 

*  Oh,  mamma,  mamma !  This  is  too  good !  Too  good  !  Too 
good!' 

*  Dear  child ! '  exclaimed  Totty,  kissing  her  aflFectionately.  *  Is 
not  your  happiness  always  the  first  thing  in  my  mind  ?  Would  I 
not  sacrifice  everything  for  that  ? ' 

*  Yes — ^you  are  so  sweet  and  dear.  I  know  you  would,'  said 
Mamie,  sitting  down  beside  her  and  resting  her  head  upon  her 
mother's  plump  little  shoulder.  '  But  you  see — I  thought  that 
nobody  knew,  because  we  have  always  been  together  so  much. 
And  then  I  thought  you  would  think  what  you  just  said — ^about 
the  money,  you  know.  But  it  is  not  true — I  mean  it  would  not 
be  true.     He  would  never  care  for  that.' 

'  No,*  answered  Totty,  almost  forgetting  herself.  '  I  should 
think  not!  I  mean — with  his  character — he  is  so  honour- 
able and  fair — like  your  papa  in  that.  But,  Mamie,  darling,  do 
you  think  he ? ' 

Totty  stopped,  conveying  the  rest  of  her  question  by  means  of 
an  inquiringly  sympathetic  smile.  Mamie  shook  her  head  a  little 
sadly,  and  looked  down. 

'  I  am  afraid  he  never  will,'  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  '  And  yet 
he  should,  for  I — oh,  mother!  I  love  him  so — ^you  will  never 
know!' 

She  buried  her  face  and  her  blushes  in  her  hand  upon  her 
mother's  shoulder.  Totty  patted  her  head  afiectionately  and  kissed 
her  curls  several  times  in  a  very  motherly  way.  Her  own  face  was 
sufiused  with  smiles,  for  she  felt  that  she  had  done  a  very  good 
day's  work,  and  was  surprised  to  think  that  it  had  been  accom- 
plished so  easily.  The  fact  was  that  Mamie  was  only  too  ready 
to  speak  of  what  filled  her  whole  life,  and  had  more  than  once 
been  on  the  point  of  telling  her  mother  aU  she  felt.  She  had 
supposed,  however,  that  she  knew  the  ways  of  her  mother's  wisdom. 
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and  that  George's  poverty  would  always  be  an  insuperable  obstacle. 
She  did  not  now  in  the  least  understand  why  Totty  made  so  light 
of  the  question  of  money,  and  even  in  her  great  happiness  at  find- 
ing such  ready  sympathy  she  thought  it  very  strange  that  she 
should  have  so  completely  mistaken  her  mother's  character. 

From  that  day,  however,  there  was  a  tacit  understanding  be- 
tween the  two.  Mamie  was  in  that  singular  and  not  altogether 
dignified  position  in  which  a  woman  finds  herself  when  she  loves  a 
man  and  has  determined  to  win  him,  though  she  is  not  loved  in 
return.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  young  women  in  the  work 
who,  whether  for  love  or  for  interest,  have  wooed  and  won  theii 
present  husbands,  though  the  latter  have  never  found  it  out,  and 
would  not  believe  it  if  it  were  told  to  them.  Mamie  difiered  from 
most  of  these,  however,  in  that  she  was  as  modest  as  she  was  lov- 
ing, and  in  her  real  distrust  of  her  own  advantages — which  defect, 
or  quality,  was,  perhaps,  at  the  root  of  her  peculiar  charm.  She 
knew  that  she  was  not  beautiful,  and  she  believed  that  beauty  was 
a  woman's  strongest  weapon.  She  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  way 
to  men's  hearts  is  not  always  through  their  eyes. 

After  her  confession  to  her  mother  she  began  to  discover  the 
value  of  that  ingenious  lady's  experience  and  tact.  At  first,  in- 
deed, she  felt  a  modest  hesitation  in  coolly  doing  what  she  was 
told,  as  a  means  of  winning  George's  heart ;  but  she  soon  found 
out  that  her  mother  was  always  right,  and  that  she  herself  was 
generally  wrong. 

'  There  is  only  one  way  of  doing  things,'  said  Totty  one  day, '  and 
that  is  the  right  way.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  a  man  really 
hates,  and  that  is  being  bored.  And  men  are  very  easily  bored, 
my  dear.  A  man  likes  to  have  everything  done  for  him  in  the 
most  perfect  way,  but  it  spoils  his  enjoyment  to  feel  that  it  is 
done  especially  for  him  and  for  nobody  else.  If  you  are  afraid  he 
will  catch  cold,  do  not  run  after  him  with  his  hat,  as  though  he 
were  an  invalid.  That  is  only  an  example,  Mamie.  Men  have  an 
immense  body  of  tradition  to  sustain,  and  they  do  it  by  keeping 
up  appearances  as  well  as  they  can.  All  men  are  supposed  to  be 
brave,  strong,  honourable,  enduring  and  generous.  They  are  sup- 
posed never  to  feel  hot  when  we  do,  nor  to  catch  cold  when  we 
should.  It  is  a  part  of  their  stage  character  never  to  be  afraid  of 
anything,  and  many  of  them  are  far  more  timid  than  we  are.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  dear  George  has  not  all  the  qualities  a 
man  ought  to  have.  Certainly  not.  He  is  quite  the  finest  fellow 
J  ever  knew,  but  he  does  not  want  you  to  notice  the  fact.     He 
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wants  you  to  take  it  for  granted,  just  as  much  as  little  Tippy 
Skiffington  does,  who  is  afraid  of  a  mouse,  and  would  not  tonch  a 
dog  that  had  no  muzzle  on  for  all  he  is  worth,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal.    Dear  Greorge  would  not  like  it  to  be  supposed  that 
he  cares  for  terrapin  and  dry  champagne  any  more  than  for  pork 
and  beans,  and  yet  the  dear  fellow  is  keenly  alive  to  the  difference. 
He  does  not  want  it  to  be  thought  he  could  ever  be  bored  by  you 
or  me,  but  he  knows  that  we  know  that  he  might  be,  and  he  ex- 
pects u^  to  use  tact  and  to  leave  him  alone  sometimes,  even  for  a 
whole  day.     He  will  be  much  more  glad  to  see  us  the  next  time 
we  meet  him  and  will  show  it  by  giving  himself  much  more 
trouble  to  be  agreeable.     It  is  not  true  that  if  you  run  away  men 
will  follow  you.     They  are  far  too  lazy  for  that.     You  must  come 
to  them,  but  not  too  often.     What  they  most  want  is  amusement, 
and  between  their  amusements  to  be  aUowed  to  do  exactly  what 
their  high  and  mighty  intellects  suggest  to  them,  without  com- 
ment.    Never  ask  a  man  where  he  has  been,  what  he  has  seen, 
nor  what  he  has  heard.     If  he  has  anything  to  tell,  he  will  tell 
you,  and  if  he  has  not  you  only  humiliate  him  by  discovering  the 
emptiness  of  his  thoughts.     Always  ask  his  opinion.     H  he  has 
none  himself,  he  knows  somebody  who  has,  no  matter  what  the 
subject  may  be.     The  difference  between  men  and  women  is  very 
simple,  my  dear.     Women  look  greater  fools  than  they  are,  and 
men  are  greater  fools  than  they  look,  except  in  the  things  they 
know  how  to  do  and  do  well.' 

*  Greorge  is  not  a  fool  about  anything!'  said  Mamie  indig- 
nantly. She  had  been  listening  with  considerable  interest  to  her 
mother's  homily. 

*  Greorge,  my  dear,'  answered  Totty,  *  is  very  foolish  not  to  be 
in  love  with  you  at  the  present  moment.  Or,  if  he  is,  he  is  very 
foolish  to  hide  it.' 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  like  that,  mamma !  I  am  not  halt 
good  enough  for  him.' 

Nevertheless,  Mamie  consulted  her  mother  and  was  guided  by 
her.  Greorge  would  ride :  should  she  accept  his  propo^  and  go 
with  him,  or  not  ?  A  word,  a  glance,  decided  the  matter  for  her, 
and  Greorge  was  none  the  wiser.  He  could  not  help  thinking, 
however,  that  Mamie  was  becoming  an  extremely  tactful  young 
person,  as  well  as  a  most  agreeable  companion.  One  day  he  could 
not  resist  his  inclination  to  tell  her  so. 

'  How  clever  you  are,  Mamie ! '  he  exclaimed  after  a  pause  in 
the  conversation. 
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*  I  ?  Clever  ?  *  The  girl's  face  expressed  her  innocent  aston- 
ishment at  the  compliment. 

'  Yes.  You  are  a  most  charming  person  to  live  with.  How 
in  the  world  did  you  know  that  I  wanted  to  be  alone  yesterday, 
and  that  I  wanted  you  to  come  with  me  to-day?'  George 
laughed.  *  Do  I  not  always  ask  you  to  come  with  me  in  precisely 
the  same  tone  ?  Do  I  not  always  look  as  though  I  wanted  you  to 
come  ?    How  do  you  always  know  ? ' 

Mamie  was  conscious  that  she  blushed  even  more  than  she 
usually  did  when  she  was  momentarily  embarrassed.  Indeed,  the 
blush  had  two  distinct  causes  on  the  present  occasion.  She  had 
at  first  been  delighted  by  the  compliment  he  had  paid  her,  and 
then,  immediately  afterwards,  when  he  explained  what  he  meant, 
she  had  felt  her  shame  burning  in  her  face.  On  the  previous  day, 
as  on  the  present  afternoon,  she  had  blindly  followed  her  mother's 
advice,  given  by  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  of  the  head  and 
eyes  that  had  indicated  a  negation  on  the  first  occasion  and  assent 
on  the  second.  She  was  silent  now,  and  could  find  no  words  with 
which  to  answer  his  question. 

'  How  do  you  do  it  ? '  he  asked  again,  wondering  at  her  em- 
barrassment, and  slackening  the  pace  at  which  he  rowed,  for  they 
were  in  a  boat  together  towards  sunset. 

Mamie's  eyes  suddenly  filled  with  hot  tears,  and  she  hid  her 
face  with  her  small  hands. 

'  Why,  Mamie  dear,  what  is  it  ? '  George  asked,  resting  on  his 
oars  and  leaning  forward. 

'  Oh,  George,*  she  sobbed,  *  if  you  only  knew ! ' 
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The  New  Humour. 

THE  footman  in  Punch,  weary  of  beef  and  mutton,  thought 
it  high  time  some  new  animal  was  invented.  Apparently 
authors  think  it  high  time  that  some  new  kind  of  humour  was  in- 
vented. The  unhappy  thing  is  that  people  who  were  bom  before 
1871,  or  so,  cannot  enjoy  the  New  Humour — ^nay,  feel  as  if  the 
New  Humour  were  the  old  drivel.  These  remarks  have  their 
occasion  in  the  appearance  of  a  little  book,  In  a  Canadian  Carwe, 
by  Mr.  Barry  Pain.*  Nothing  gives  me  less  enjoyment  than  to 
speak  unkindly  of  a  new  and  young  writer.  We  need  new  writers, 
we  need  young  writers,  above  all  we  need  humorists.  Mr.  Barry 
Pain,  according  to  a  reviewer  in  Punch,  is  all  that  we  want.  The 
Baron  de  Bookworms  is  not  acting  as  his  own  critic  at  present 
in  Punch,  it  is  an  *  Assistant  Keader '  who  distributes  justice. 
According  to  him,  In  a  Canxxdian  Canoe  is  refreshing,  piquant, 
quaint,  original,  delightful ;  it  contains  humour,  insight,  pathos, 
grimness,  charming  irrelevancy,  run-away  topsy-turvy  wit. 
Once  more,  the  book  is  '  not  only  witty  and  humorous  but  fresh 
and  original,'  which,  indeed,  the  Assistant  Eeader  had  told  us 
already.  But  not  even  if  he  tells  us  it  thrice  is  it  true,  *  true 
for  me,'  at  least.  He  adds  that  the  work  has  *  quaintness  and  fun 
touched  with  pathos  and  refinement.' 

Very  well.  Let  us  examine  a  few  passages  in  a  volume  praised 
with  a  praise  which  would  not  be  exaggerated  if  applied  to  Tristram 
Shandy,  The  author  begins  by  launching  his  canoe  in  the  fluid 
which  stagnates  at  the  backs  of  the  Colleges  in  Cambridge.  Then 
he  remarks,  '  Oh,  confound  the  boat !  I  wish  I  had  tied  it  up. 
It's  just  taken  the  painter  between  its  teeth,  and  whipped  sharp 
round  and  bolted.  Woa,  my  lass ;  steady !  It's  a  little  fresh,  you 
see,  not  having  been  out  before  this  week.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir  ;  entirely  my  fault.'  Now,  is  all  this  quaint,  witty,  humorous, 
*  In  a  Canadian  Canoe.    By  Mr.  Barry  Pain.     (Henry  k  Co.) 
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refined,  original,  or  is  it  mere  gabble  ?  The  author  goes  on  to 
tell  the  tale  of  two  sardines  crossed  in  love,  '  They  never  told 
their  love.  They  met  but  once  before  their  last  day  .... 
she  caught  his  eye,  and  the  umpire  gave  it  out.  "  Am  I  a 
hymn  ?  "  he  said,  just  a  little  bitterly,  "  that  I  should  be  given 
out  ?  "  He  was  not  a  hymn,  but  he  was  a  he,  and  had  a  tender 
heart.*  Of  course  it  may  be  my  want  of  taste,  my  senile  imbe- 
cility, my  ill-temper,  the  weather,  or  some  other  such  cause  may 
be  at  work,  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can  see  nothing  witty,  or 
quaint,  or  original,  or  refined,  or  humorous,  either  in  these  puns, 
taken  separately,  or  in  the  setting  of  the  jewels.  The  agreeably 
refined  apologue  about  a  doe  sardine  and  a  buck  sardine,  and 
Queen  Cleopatra  and  Duilius,  and  the  novels  of  Ouida,  which 
the  sardine  read — I  vow  that  I  fail  to  see  this  fun  merely 
because  it  is  Cambridge  fun.  Mr.  Anstey's  fun  is  Cambridge  fun, 
and  there  is  no  better ;  Mr.  Payn,  Mr.  Bumand,  Mr,  Besant  are 
all  Cambridge  humorists,  and  all  are  humorous.  But  in  this 
rigmarole  about  the  sardines  one  only  observes  an  author  trying 
his  hardest  to  be  funny.  Any  man,  woman,  or  child,  if  wholly 
destitute  of  esprit,  could  be  comic  in  this  fashion,  *  if  he  aban- 
doned his  mind  to  it.'  All  the  mirth  in  the  apologue  was  exhausted 
long  ago,  when  first  the  human  mind  conceived  the  idea  of  an 
oyster  crossed  in  love.  The  rest,  methinks,  is  the  very  leavings 
of  verbiage.  How  a  nonsensical  courtship  can  be  made  really 
amusing,  everyone  may  read  in  Mr.  Lear's  narrative  about  the 
Yongi  Bongi  Bo  and  Mrs.  Jingley  Jones.  That  is  nonsense,  of 
course,  but  it  is  witty  and  diverting  nonsense.  The  sardine  story 
is  mere  gabble,  at  least  it  afiects  myself  as  mere  gabble.  Either 
I  am  wrong,  or  the  Assistant  Reader  is  wrong.  One  of  us  is 
absolutely  out  of  his  reckoning.  Our  ideas  of  what  amuses  us  are 
irreconcilable.  There  is  one  possible  hypothesis :  a  new  kind  of 
humour  may  have  arisen,  and  may  demand  in  its  consumers  a  new 
kind  of  intellectual  palate.  That  the  New  Humour  is  wholly  un- 
Uke  aught  in  Aristophanes,  Rabelais,  Swift,  Sterne,  Dickens, 
Mark  Twain,  or  Holmes,  has  none  of  their  quaUties,  has  qualities 
not  theirs,  I  am  absolutely  convinced.  Yet  where  is  the  criterion  ? 
To  what  jury  can  we  appeal  ?  A  special  jury  of  eminent  humorists 
might  be  empanelled,  and  I  would  stake  my  all  on  their  verdict. 
But  we  cannot  sunmion  these  jurymen  ;  we  have  no  criterion  but 
the  opinion  of  three  generations,  and  we  shall  all  be  dead  before  that 
opinion  is  pronounced.  If  it  be  funny  to  talk  of  an  Athenian  boy, 
and  his  interview  with  an  old  man  who  drank  gin,  and  wore  an 
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india-rubber  dickey  covered  with  luminous  palntj  I  feil  to  see  the 
fun.     As  a  rule  I  am  rather  easily  moved  to  laughter,  by  every 
kind  of  joke ;  I  can  even  laugh  with  Mr.  Jerome,  though  rarely,  as 
well  as  with  Yorick.  But  thesenew  jokes  vanquish  me ;  they  make 
me  feel  more  than  commonly  suicidal.    Anybody  can  put  together 
incongruous  bosh.    Anybody  can  say  that  a  clothes-horse  deliv^ned 
lectures  on  phonetic  decay,  to  an  audience  composed  of  beefeaters 
and  baboos.     But  all  that  kind  of  irrelevant  rubbish  is  no  more 
humorous,   or   witty,    or  refined,  or  quaint,   or  original    than 
Humpty  Dumpty  is  Abracadabra.      It  is  not  original  to  utter 
propositions  never  advanced  before,  if  these  propositions  are  merely 
meaningless.     Behold  another  example  of  esprit.     ^  A  man  made 
himself  believe  that  he  loved  Bradelby's  sister,  and  he  never  got 
any  better.     He  just  pined  away  and  married  her.     Perhaps  you 
don't  realise  what  that  means,  but  you  never  met  Bradelby's  sister. 
.  .  .  She  said  that  she  wanted  to  live  a  useful  life.     That  sort  of 
thing  stamps  a  woman.'     Is  there  any  stage  of  conviviality,  at  any 
wine-party,  in   which  this   maundering  could   be  mistaken  for 
humour  ?     As  for  the  rest  of  the  book,  let  the  public  buy  it,  and 
study  the  New  Humour  for  itself,  and  make  up  its  mind  on  the 
subject.     Extracts  may  be  misleading,  only  a  profound  study  of 
the  New  Humour  in  mass  and  in  the  original  should  convince  us 
of  its  merit  or  demerit.     But  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
same  mind  cannot  appreciate  both  the  New  Humour  and  the  old. 

« 

The  following  account  of  the  purchase  of  a  devil-box,  lately 
received  from  a  friend  of  a  wandering  disposition,  seems  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  the  old  humour  in  it : 

'I  sent  you  yesterday,  to  your  London  address,  a  devil-box 

from  Apemama^  Kingsmill  Islands.     Mr.  gave  it  in  my 

charge  for  you,  and  directed  me  to  explain  to  you  how  it  came 
into  his  possession. 

*  The  little  Equator  dropped  us  on  the  island,  assisted  the 
King's  people  to  build  and  fit  out  our  camp,  and  sailed  away, 

leaving  us  for  a  couple  of  months.     One  day,  Mr. wandered 

away  to  a  devil-tree  where  an  old  gentleman  was  engaged  in 
Sequah  cures  with  the  assistance  of  this  invaluable  box.     With 

British  gold  Mr. endeavoured  to  get  the  box  irom  the  aged 

devil-man.  First  one  sovereign  was  oflFered,  then  another,  with 
due  pauses  to  allow  the  old  gentleman  time  to  think  twice  before 
refusing.     One  sovereign  did  not  move  him,  two  shook  him ;  at 
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the  third  he  began  to  tremble  and  his  eyes  to  bulge  out ;  at  four 
he  gasped,  and  a  huge  silence  fell  upon  the  assembled  populace ; 
at  five  there  was  the  intensest  excitement,  and  a  dozen  fellows 
were  hanging  to  the  box,  in  very  fear  lest  it  should  fly  away  of 
its  own  accord.  Then  the  King's  sister  arrived  on  the  scene — 
dramatic  and  livid  with  anger.  She  made  a  Uttle  speech.  "What! 
Part  with  your  children's  health,  your  fathers',  your  mothers' 
peaceful  old  age,"  &c. — and  completely  shrivelled  them  up. 
Seven  sovereigns — an  incredible  sum  there — the  value  of  a  gun — 
failed  to  change  the  situation.  "And  you'll  let  your  children 
die  for  seven  sovereigns  !  "  said  the  King's  sister.  A  little  after 
returning  to  the  camp,  up  came  King  Tentenoka — ^puflSng  and 
blowing — with  a  servant  carrying  the  box. 

^ "  I  Uke  make  present,"  said  Majesty,  tersely,  and  laid  the 
box  on  the  mat.  "  You  like  devil-box,  more  better  you  take 
him.     Man  plenty  Afraid — King  no  'fJraid — King  make  present." 

'-^ thereupon  informed  the  King  that  as  the  man  had 

made'  such  a  hard  fight,  and  had  resisted  temptation,  it  would 
be  the  handsome  thing  to  give  five  sovereigns  to  the  worthy 
devil-worker. 

*  This  quite  staggered  the  King.  "  No,"  he  said.  "  All 
belong  me ;  island  belong  me ;  people,  they  all  belong  me ; 
what  belong  people  belong  me.  I  like  you  too  much ;  I  make 
present." 

'  But insisted. 

' "  Perhaps  more  better,"  said  the  King  reflectively. 

'"Tupposty  [suppose]  you  give  money.  I  tink  you  good 
man.  You  like  give,  all  right ;  you  no  like  give,  all  right  all 
same." 

'  And  so  five  sovereigns  were  handed  over  to  the  dazed  de\il- 
worker.  On  our  return  to  the  island  lately,  I  believe  the  King 
would  have  bought  back  the  box  for  fifty  pounds.     Measles  had 

reached  the  group,  and  hundreds  had  died.' 

•     * 
« 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Devil  (he  is  a  shell)  and  his  Box,  a 
very  home-made  article  indeed,  bring  me  no  luck.  For  example, 
staying  beside  a  Highland  stream  where  the  fish  declined  to  take 
the  fly,  I  bethought  me  of  the  Phantom  Minnow,  the  lure  which 
irritated  Piscator  Anglus  in  a  recent  apologue.  Every  one  said, 
the  head-keeper  himself  said,  that  the  salmon  would  not  look  at 
*  the  eenstrument,'  as  he  styled  the  minnow.  Now  it  was  genius 
and  enterprise  that  led  me  to  make  experiments  with  the  phantom, 
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but  it  was  pure  bad  luck  that  left  me  with  only  one  phantom,  and 
that  intended  for  trout,  in  my  possession.  This  instninient  first 
hooked  a  salmon  which  ran  down  a  strong  stream,  and  carried  oflF 
a  triangle.  On  the  second  time  of  asking,  he  hooked  another  sahnon, 
behind  an  alder  bush,  and  that  salmon  bolted  down  another  cataract 
and  carried  off  the  second  triangle.  That  was  where  the  Devil  in 
the  Devil-box,  so  dearly  and  dramatically  purchased  in  far-off  seas, 
failed  to  assist  his  new  owner.  *  It  is  well  worth  while  to  have  a 
Devil,'  as  Memnon,  in  Voltaire's  tale,  found  it  well  worth  while  to 
have  a  protecting  Genius.  Perhaps  there  is  another  moral — ^not  to 
fish  for  salmon  with  trout-tackle. 

•     « 
« 

Second  sight  is  a  subject  naturally  appropriate  in  the  High- 
lands, whither  the  Psychical  Society  might  well  send  an  inquirer, 
who  must  know  Gaelic.  The  second  sight  is  still  not  discredited 
by  old  people,  though,  as  Alan  says  in  the  Legend  of  Montrose^ 
they  now  live  so  near  the  Saxon  that  the  light  is  less  freely  poured 
upon  them.  The  most  famous  seer,  Cionneach  Odhar  Fiosaiche, 
commonly  called  the  Brahan  seer,  was  born  in  Lews  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  predictions  are  recorded  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie, F.S.A.,  in  a  shilUng  pamphlet  which  fails  to  convince  the 
reasoning  faculties,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  course,  only  gives  the 
traditional  facts,  and  does  not  ask  belief  for  them.  The  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  seer  was  his  possession  of  a  small  mysterious 
stone,  in  which  he  foresaw  the  future.  Seers,  as  a  rule,  had 
visions  with  no  aid  from  a  crystal  of  any  kind.  Qonneach's  crystal 
was  mysteriously  dropped  into  his  bosom,  when  someone  was  at- 
tempting to  poison  him.  He  looked  at  the  stone  before  tasting 
the  food,  and  detected  the  murderous  attempt.  One  is  not  aware 
that  other  Highlanders  used  crystals  as  the  Egyptian  mirror  of 
ink  is  used.  They  merely  saw  with  the  second  sight.  Cionneach's 
recorded  prophecies  are,  as  a  rule,  either  shrewd  guesses  or  are  so 
obscurely  delivered  in  oracular  language  that  any  meaning  might 
be  attached  to  them,  after  any  event.  He  seems  to  have  guessed 
the  making  of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  which  was  not  very  difficult. 
He  usually  predicted  disasters,  which  are  certain  to  arrive  sooner 
or  later ;  for  all  families  must  lose  their  lands  at  last,  and  all 
power  decHne.  We  fail  to  find  any  documentary  and  contem- 
porary authority  for  Cionneach's  famous  final  prophecy  about  the 
doom  of  the  Seaforths.  Who  recorded  it,  who  wrote  it  down, 
what  is  its  pedigree,  and  who  is  to  be  surety  for  Sir  Bernard 
Burke's  assertion  about  the  four  afflicted  lairds:  buck-toothed, 
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haxe-Kpped,  half-witted,  and  stammering  ?  Cionneach  is  a  pictu- 
resque but  unsatis&ctory  figure.  Better  modem  second  sight, 
among  the  Zulus,  is  vouched  for  by  the  late  Mr.  Leslie.  Cion- 
neach may  have  been  a  clairvoyant,  but  he  certainly  had  a  most 
Delphian  trick  of  '  hedging '  and  arranging  his  predictions.  He 
seldom  boded  good  luck  to  anybody,  prophets  rarely  do,  and  bad 
luck  is  certain,  if  we  wait  for  it  long  enough. 

#     « 

Does  any  philologist  know  the  origin  of  the  phrase  *  No  go  ?  ' 
Can  it  be  derived  from  Robinson  Crusoe^  chapter  iii.  ?  '  We  saw 
people  stand  upon  the  shore  to  look  at  us :  we  could  also  perceive 
they  were  quite  black,  and  stark  naked.  I  was  once  inclined  to 
have  gone  on  shore  to  them,  but  Xury  was  my  better  counsellor, 
and  said  to  me,  '  No  go !  No  go ! '  Xury,  in  his  broken  English, 
only  meant  *  Don't  go ! '  but  the  phrase  may  conceivably,  if  not 
very  probably,  have  worked  its  way  into  slang.  On  the  other 
hand  we  say  *  Here's  a  go ! '  which  looks  as  if  a  go  were  an  inde- 
pendent substantive  on  its  own  basis,  as  ^  a  go  of  brandy  and 
water.'     Dr.  Murray's  dictionary  may  tell  us  all  about  it  when  the 

dictionary  reaches  G, 

#     « 

« 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  here  as  one  could  wish  to  speak  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lowell.  The  world  misses  few  people,  but  Mr. 
Lowell  it  will  miss,  for  few  men  had  so  many  friends  in  so  many 
countries ;  few  were  interested  in  and  interesting  about  so  many 
topics ;  few,  indeed,  had  characters  so  kindly,  genial,  strong,  and, 
in  the  best  sense,  humane.  Mr.  Lowell,  though  he  looked  almost 
a  young  man,  was  a  survivor  of  the  best  age  of  American  litera- 
ture. He  was  the  contemporary  of  Longfellow,  Hawthorne, 
.  Emerson,  Poe,  Prescott,  and  of  the  still  surviving  Mr.  Whittier. 
How  came  it  that  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  literature  of  the 
Republic  was  so  sound,  flourishing,  dignified,  and  comparatively 
devoid  of  irritable  self-consciousness  ?  There  are  now  far  more 
readers,  literature  is  flattered  and  rewarded,  not  neglected  and 
starved.  Yet  the  great  age,  the  classical  American  age,  is  divided 
from  us  by  forty  years,  and  the  tremendous  labour  of  the  war  has 
given  birth  to  no  new  development  of  genius.  Mr.  Lowell  was  a 
man  of  the  great  time :  he  was  a  poet  and  a  patriot :  when  most 
a  patriot  most  a  poet.  But  it  is  as  a  humorist  and  an  essayist 
that  he  will  live  in  renown,  more  than  as  a  poet.  What  must  live 
only  in  his  friends'  recollection,  and  in  widening  circles  of  good 
will,  is  his  kindness  and  sympathy,  his  manly  humour,  his  gift  of 
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encouragement ;  his  vast  knowledge  of  letters.  In  ancient  French 
poetical  relics,  Mr.  Lowell  was  one  of  the  two  most  learned  of 
English-spealdng  men.  Only  one  other  student,  among  the 
English  races,  had  read  so  much  old  French.  To  myself  he 
suggested  a  translation  of  one  favourite,  Awcassin  et  Nicolete^ 
and  insisted  on  his  desire  till  I  did  the  work,  in  such  feshion  as  I 
might.  The  little  tract  is  dedicated  to  him.  Would  that  it  were 
still  in  our  power  by  any  means  to  please  him  who  was  so  easily 
pleased,  so  humorous,  so  good-humoured,  despite  a  little  patriotic 
petulance  now  and  then  displayed !  Many  good  Americans  do  we 
meet  in  letters  and  in  the  world,  but  Mr.  Lowell  was  the  flower  of 
them  all ;  in  all  that  he  did,  wrote,  and  said  giving  the  world 
assurance  of  a  man.  Culture  could  not  make  him  fanciful  or 
unduly  fastidious,  nor  the  study  of  letters  diminish  his  robust 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of  public  affairs.  Yes,  he  was  of  the 
great  race,  was  of  mightier  mould  than  the  literary  generations 
of  to-day ;  had  a  genius  at  once  sure,  powerful,  and  kindly,  without 
freak  or  paradox  or  doubt.  Mr.  Lowell's  religious  faith  (if  one 
may  mention  such  matters)  had  a  solidity  and  fervour  which 
surprised  some  and  might  well  convert  others  of  a  wavering 
temper.  I  know  that  I  cannot  praise  him  to  the  measure  of  his 
desert,  nor  bear  adequate  testimony  to  the  qualities  which  we 
knew  and  admired  and  loved,  and  yet  it  is  diflScult  to  be  silent  in 
our  regret  tarn  cari  capitie. 

A.  Lakg. 

The 'Donna.* 
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